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Alphonse  be  Lamartine  was  born  at  Macon  in  France  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1792.  His  family  name  M'as  De  Prat,  but  he  subsequently  as- 
sumed that  of  Lamartine,  after  a  maternal  uncle,  from  whom  he  in- 
herited a  considerable  fortune.  His  father^  was  major  of  a  regiment  of 
cavalry  under  Louis  XVI.)  and  his  mother  was  grand-daughter  of  Madame 
Des  Roys,  under-governess  to  the  Princess  d*  Orleans.  Thus  attached  to 
the  aneien  regime,  the  Lamartine  family  were  necessarily  deeply  involved 
by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  poet's  earliest  recollections  are  of  a 
gloomy  prison-house,  in  which  he  visited  his  father.  His  mother  (who 
died  the  victim  to  a  terrible  accident,)  and  his  father,  escaping  the  dangers 
of  the  period,  retired  to  an  obscure  retreat  near  Milly,  where  the  earliest 
years  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch  were  passed.  The  recollection  of  the 
domestic  serenity  of  his  youth  has  never  been  effaced  from  his  mind ; 
and  many  times  in  after  life,  as  poet  and  traveller,  he  has  evoked  the 
well  remembered  images  of  this  humble  roof  at  Milly,  with  its  **  seven 
linden  trees,"  his  aged  father,  his  mother  and  sisters,  and  all  the  grand 
and  quiet  scenery,  so  well  calculated  to  excite  and  feed  the  imagination 
of  a  young,  highly  gifted,  and  reflective  mind. 

In  his  first  chapter  of  **  Travels  in  the  East,**  in  18S2-33|  he  says :  — 
**  My  mother  had  received  from  her  mother,  when  on  her  death-bed,  a 
handsome  Bible  of  Royaumont*,  from  which  she  taught  me  to  read  when 
I  was  very  young.  This  Bible  had  engravings  of  sacred  subjects  at 
nearly  every  page.  When  I  had  read  about  half  a  page  with  tolerable 
correctness,  my  mother  allowed  me  to  see  a  picture ;  and,  placing  the 
book  open  on  hefr  knees,  she  explained  the  subject  to  me  as  a  rccompence 
for  nay  progress.  She  was  most  tender  and  affectionate  by  nature,  and 
the  impressive  and  solemn  tone  of  her  clear  and  silvery  voice  added  to 
all  she  said  an  accent  of  strength,  impressiveness,  and  love,  which  still 
resounds  in  my  ears  after  six'  years  that  that  voice  has,  alas  !  been  mute.*' 

It  was  under  such  influences  that  young  Lamartine  was  educated  un- 
til he  left  his  native  roof  for  the  College  of  the  P^res  du  Foi,  at  Belley, 
where  the  religious  germs  implanted  by  his  mother  were  luxuriantly  de- 
veloped in  the  melancholy  retirement  of  the  cloister  :  and  his  beautiful 
episode  of  Joedyn  is  full  of  reminiscences  borrowed  from  his  calm  and 
au&tere  life  in  the  house  of  the  Holy  Fathers. 

On  leaving  college,  M.  de  Lamartine  passed  some  time  at  Lyons 
whence  be  made  his  flrst  brief  visit  to  Italy^  returning  to  Paris  iu  the 

*  The  assaroed  name  under  wbich  M.d9  Sad  published  hU  "History  of  the  Old  ard 
I  New  Teitameiit*." 
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latter  days  of  the  empire.  Brought  up  in  detestation  of  Napoleon,  he 
entered  the  world  withoot  very  well  knowing  the  course  be  was  destined 
to  take;,  at  a  distance  from  his  mother  and  the  watchful  eyes  of  his 
fatherly  preceptors,  he  passed  some  time,  if  not  in  actual  dissipation,  yet  • 
in  that  idleness  which  frequently  characterises  the  earlier  days  of  men 
who  are  subsequently  destined'Imr  a  conspicuous  and  influential  career. 
He  did  not  neglect  his  severer  studies,  but  he  partook  of  the  amuse- 
ments which  his  age  creates  and  enjoys ;  wandering  with  his  friends  in  the 
wood  of  Vincennes,  full  of  visionary  dreams  of  literary  fsune,  and  espe- 
cially of  dramatic  glory,  enjoying  the  occasional  society  of  Talma,  who 
took  pleasure  in  hearing  Lamartine  recite,  in  his  melancholy  and  sonorous 
tones,  unpublished  fragments  of  a  tragedy  entitled  Snul, 

In  1813  the  poet  re-visited  Italy,  where  many  of  his  Meditatums  were 
inspired  by  the  *'land  of  song  and  sunny  skies  ;^  and  one  of  the  deepest 
inspirations  of  his  Harmoniet,  called  Firtt  Lovcy  would  make  us  believe 
in  some  sofl  and  early  mystery  of  the  heart  buried  beneath  the  tomb. 

On  the  fall  of  the  emperor,  Lamartine  offered  his  services  and  his 
aword  to  the  restored  £Eimily,  whose  race  had  had  the  allegiance  and  blood 
of  his  ancestors,  and  he  joined  the  body  guard  of  the  royal  family  in  1815. 
Jules  Janin,  the  celebrated  critic  and  reviewer,  asserts  that  it  was 
whilst  on  duty  one  night  beneath  the  king's  windows  at  the  palace  of  St. 
Cloud,  that  Lamartine  first  yielded  to  the  inspirations  of  poetry,  com- 
posing verses  which  he  next  day  committed  to  paper.  After  the  hundred 
days,  jLamartine  retired  from  military  service  and  completed  his  first 
MediUUioM  PoeHques,  whose  inspirations  are  mainly  drawn  from  some 
lady-love,  adored  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  first  passion,  but  of  whom  he 
was  bereft  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  bewails  under  the  name  of  Elvire. 
In  1820,  when  poetry  was  but  little  appreciated  in  France,  which  had 
been  crammed  to  satiety  with  the  mythologic  platitudes  of  the  Vol- 
tairean  school  of  versification,  Lamartine — just  recovering  from  a  violent 
attack  of  illness,  resulting  mainly  from  mental  excitement,  which  so  often, 
whilst  it  impairs  the  frame,  purifies  and  exalts  the  imagination, — went 
from  bookseller  to  bookseller  in  Paris,  offering  a  small  volume  in  verse, 
and  every  where  meeting  with  refusal,  until  at  length  one  of  the  trade, 
named  Nicolo,  resolved  on  printing  these  Mutations,  The  volume  was 
published  at  half  a  crown,  without  name,  preface,  or  introduction,  and 
would  unques^nably  have  fallen  still-born  from  the  press,  but  ,that  Jules 
Janin, — then  (1820)  young,  though  known  to  fiime, — seeing  the  unpre- 
tending brochure  on  a  book-stall,  bought  it,  and  carried  it  home.  *'  Never," 
says  this  celebrated  writer,  "  shall  I  forget  my  delight  as  I  perused  this 
volume  of  a  nameless  poet !  For  what  was  my  surprise  and  admiration 
when  suddenly  my  dazzled  eyes  and  heart  devoured  this  new  world  of 
poesy  !  when  at  length  they  found  combined  in  one  book  all  the  senti- 
ments of  the  soul  and  all  the  passions  of  the  heart ;  all  the  joys  of  earth, 
and  all  the  ecstasies  of  heaven  ;  all  the  hopes  of  the  present  and  all  the 
doubts  which  shadow  the  future.  Behold,  at  length,  I  said  to  myself,  a 
poet  uniting  in  his  verses  all  the  most  opposite  conditions  of  poetry,—* 
enthusiasm  and  calmness,  devotion  and  love." 

Again  J.  Janin  says :  "  There  is  high  matter  for  a  poet*8  powers  in  the 
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crumbling  of  thrones,  and  the  &11  of  men  like  ears  in  harvest  t  but  it  is 
a  far  loftier  task  to  float  in  imagination  over  all  those  battle-fields,  and 
question  the  emancipated  spirits  wandering  above  their  unburied  forms.*' 

So  charmed,  indeed,  was  Janin  with  his  JPremiiret  Meditations,  that  he 
vrote  a  long  and  careful  review  of  tliem,  in  a  publication  of  wide  cirenla- 
tlon  with  which  he  was  then  connected.  Thus  the  notice  of  literary  co- 
temporaries  was  called  to  the  volume.  .A  large  demand  was  at  once 
created  for  tlic  poems,  aud  Lamartlne,  like  Byron,  whom  he  in  many 
respects  resembles,  "awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous." 

Charles  Kodler,  one  of  the  celebrated  modern  critics  of  France,  attri- 
butes I^martine*s  literary  popularity  to  the  analogy  between  the  poetry 
which  the  author  writes  and  the  feelings  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives  ; 
but  we  venture  to  think  that  it  was  the  novelty  of  the  style  and  subjects, 

—  the  entire  contrast  to  all  that  had  preceded  him  (except  Byron), 

—  the  melancholy  which  does  not  degenerate  into  affectation,— the 
vagueness  of  idea  which  is  yet  not  ob8cure,-*-~the  terseness  of  the  rhyme 
and  the  melody  of  the  rhythm,->- which  gave  Lamartine  his  well-earned 
and  well-sustained  reputation  ;  and  thus  in  four  years  ftffty-five  thousand 
copies  of  the  Meditations  were  spread  over  the  literary  world,  and  La- 
luartine  was  ranked  with  Byron,  Goethe,  and  Chateaubriand. 

Janin  then  made  his  friendship ;  and  as  he  was  the  cause  of  his  famc» 
Fo  has  he  always  been  his  warm  champion  and  most  equitable  critic. 

Lamartine  was  always  an  avowed  admirer  of  Byron ;  and  when  that 
great  bard  died,  leaving  his  *'  Childe  Harold"  incomplete,  Lamartine 
resolved  to  add  a  canto,  aud  Le  Dernier  Chant  du  Pelerinage  de  Harold 
was  favourably  received  by  all  lovers  of  the  two  poets, — the  great 
majority  of  readers  in  Europe.  This  poem  is,  notwithstanding  its  name 
aad  avowed  purpose,  an  original  composition.  *'  In  fact,"  says  Janin^ 
**  Lamartinc's  owu  fancy  carries  him  away  so  decidedly,  that  it  would  be 
in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  to  try  to  Imitate  any  poet  or  poem  ;  he  is  too 
powerfully  governed  by  his  own  nature^  and  his  inspiration  comes  upon 
him  with  resistless  force." 

His  literary  success,  the  most  brilliant  of  the  age  after  Chateaubriand's> 
Genie  du  Chrisiinnisme^  opened  a  diplomatic  career  to  Lamartine ;  and^ 
appointed  attache  to  the  legation  of  Florence,  he  went  to  Tuscany,  where^ 
in  1821,  it  Is  said  he  heard  a  strange,  but  tender  and  melodious  voice, 
li.unnuriug  in  his  car  this  quotation  from  his  own  Meditations:'^ 

**■  Peut-^tre  I'livenir  me  garda!t-ll  encore, 
Ua  retour  de  bonheur  dont  Tespoir  est  perdu ; 
Peut-dtre  duns  la  foule  uiie  Ame<|uc  J 'ignore 
Aurait  compris  men  Ame  et  m'aurait  repondu. "  * 

The  poet  was  understood.  A  second  Elvire  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  joung,  rich,  and  well-connected  English  lady,  whom  he  married  in 
1  h2I ,  at  Naples,  where  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  French  embassy. 
He  afterwards  visited  London  in  the  same  capacity,  returning  to  Tuscany 

•  '*  Perchance  the  future  majr  reserve  for  me 
A  happiness,  whose  hope  I  now  resign  ; 
Perchuuce  amid  the  busy  world  mav  be 
Suwu  soul  uuknown  responsive  still  to  mine  I 
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as  charge  d'affaires.  In  tlie  meanwhile  his  fortune  nras  increased  by  an 
inheritance  derived  from  his  opulent  uncle ;  but  neither  diplomacy,  nor 
the  splendours  of  an  aristocratic  life,  could  distract  Lamartine  from  bis 
love  and  cultivation  of  poetry. 

The  Secondes  MSditatioru  appeared  in  183S,  and  to  these  were  accorded 
higher  praise  than  even  to  the  first ;  especially  to  his  Ode  to  Bonapmrte, 
Sappho,  Preludest  and  the  Dying  Poet;  then  followed  his  sketch  Socrates, 
and  then  (in  order  of  publication)  the  Last  Canto  of  Childe  ffaroldf  to 
vhich  we  have  already  alluded.  In  this  poem  there  is  a  splendid  address 
to  Italy,  in  which  the  poet  laments  in  lofty  language  the  degradati<m  of 
this  land  of  heroes,  and  says,  in  conclusion  :  — 

**  Je  vaU  cbercher  ailleurs  (pardonne,  ombre  Bomaine  I)  ..'1 

'       Des  homraes,  et  non  pas  de  la  poussidre  humaine ! "  * 

This  apostrophe  appearing  to  Colonel  Guillaume  Pep£  (brother  of 
Joseph  Pepe,  the  Neapolitan  general,)  offensive  to  his  nation,  he  called 
out  I^amartine,  whom  he  met  at  a  party  ;  and  the  poet  was  dangerously 
wounded,  and  his  life  hung  long  on  a  thread.  Notwithstanding,  he  wrote 
to  the  Grand  Duke,  with  whom  he  was  on  close  terms  of  intimacy, 
requesting  that  Pepe  might  not  be  punished, — a  request  which  that 
prince  accorded  ;  and  this  chivalrous  conduct  acquired  fur  Lamartine  the 
highest  admiration  in  all  the  circles  of  Florence. 

Having  in  1824  published  Le  Chant  du  Sucre,  he  returned  to  France  in 
1829 ;  and  in  the  month  of  May  in  the  same  year  bis  Harmonies  Poettques 
Religteuses  appeared,  —  a  work  of  high  imaginings,  and  combining  all  the 
superior  qualities  of  highly  intellectual  poesy. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  received  as  member  of  the  Academie  Frangaise, 
in  April,  1830,  and  was  about  to  set  forth  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Africa,  when  the  Revolution  of  July  broke  out.  The  bolt  fell  that 
shattered  the  insecure  and  unpopular  throne  of  tlte  House  of  Bourbon. 
Lamartine  paid  his  final  and  honest  adieus  to  the  ex-kin^,  Charles  X., 
and,  although  Louis  PbUippe  offered  to  confirm  him  in  his  Oreek  em« 
bassy,  he  refused  the  offer,  and  bade  adieu  to  diplomacy,  as  he  believed, 
for  ever.  **  By  the  family  and  services  of  my  father,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
**  I  belong  to  Charles  X. ;  by  the  family  and  services  of  my  mother,  I 
belong  to  the  House  of  Orleans."  In  another  man  this  might  have  been  ' 
deemed  affectation ;  but  with  Lamartine  it  was  the  utmost  sincerity. 

This  tribute  paid  to  the  great  unfortunate,  Lamartine  threw  himself 
into  the  new  path  opened  to  ardent  and  active  minds  by  th&  Revolutioa 
of  July. 

'*  The  past  is  but  a  dream,**  he  said :  **  we  may  regret  it,  but  we  musl 
not  lose  the  day  in  weeping  fruitlessly  over  it.  It  is  always  allowable 
always  honourable  —  to  sympathise  in  the  misfortune  of  another;  but  w 
need  not  gratuitously  take  any  share  of  a  fault  which  we  have  not  cam< 
mitted.  We  must  enter  again  into  the  ranks  of  citizens  —  to  thin' 
speak,  act,  struggle  with  the  family  of  families  —  our  country  I  ** 

His  first  essay  to  be  returned  as  Depute  was  marked  by  a  check.     Tli| 

'*  I  seek  elsewhere  (forgire,  O  Romnn  shade  I) 
For  men,  and  not  the  dust  of  which  they  *re  made.'* 
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elfctors  of  Toulon  and  Dunkirk  both  rejected  him,  and  some  time 
afterwards  he  resolved  on  putting  into  execution  a  project  he  had  all  his 
life  contemplated,  and,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1832,  he  freighted,  at  Mar- 
seilles, VAlceste,  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  with  a  crew  of 
sixteen  men.  It  was  during  this  voyage  to  the  East,  that  Lamartine  kept 
his  Joftmal,  afterwards  reproduced  under  the  title  of  Le  Voyage  en  Ortenf. 
It  is  replete  with  beautiful  passages,  remarkable  events,  and  singular  pre- 
diciioM.     The  East  was  ever  the  land  of  prophecy. 

In  an  early  passage,  dated  July,  he  says  —  "  The  hour  is  approaching 
in  which  the  Pharos  of  reason  and  morality  will  be  illumined  in  our  poli- 
tical tempests,  to  give  the  proper  form  to  the  new  social  symbol  of  which 
the  world  begins  to  have  a  foresight  and  comprehension  :  the  symbol  of 
love  and  charity  amongst  all  men,  which  may  be  styled  gospel  politics* 
I  do  not  reproach  myself  with  any  egotism  in  this  respect,  as  for  this  duty 
1  would  have  relinquished  even  this  journey — this  dream  of  my  imagina- 
tion for  the  last  sixteen  years.  Oh,  that  Heaven  may  regenerate  mankind, 
for  our  politics  are  a  scandal  to  man,  and  make  the  angels  weep  1  Destiny 
gives  one  hour  in  an  age  for  humanity  to  regenerate  itself:  that  hour  is  a 
revduHons  and  men  wffar  it  to  escape  them  whilst  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  ; 
tha/ sacrifice  to  their  spirit  of  vengeance  the  hour  assigned  bg  God  for  regents* 
Totiou  and  progressive  improvement!  "  We  should  willingly  give  ample 
space  to  the  consideration  of,  and  extracts  from,  this  very  remarkable 
vork ;  but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  some  quotations  from  the  interview 
between  Lamartine  and  Lady  Esther  Stanhope,  in  September,  1832,  at 
her  residence,  in  an  almost  inaccessible  solitude,  in  one  of  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon,  near  Saida,  the  ancient  Sidon.  Her  abode  was  formerly  « 
convent,  near  the  village  of  Dgioun,  inhabited  by  the  Druses,  all  sur- 
rounded by  one  wall,  like  the  fortifications  of  the  middle  ages. 

Lady  Esther  Stanhope  herself  believed  —  and  many  believed  with  her 
—  that  she  possessed  a  knowledge  of  astrology ;  and  her  interview  with 
Limartine  is  certainly  extraordinary.  When  she  offered  to  reveal  his 
future  destiny  to,  the  poet,  whom  she  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  neither 
knew  his  reputation,  nor  even  his  name,  he  replied:  — 

"  In  regard  to  the  future,  I  only  believe  in  God  and  virtue." 

She  replied  : — "  No  matter  :  believe  what  you  please ;  I  see  evidently 
that  you  are  born  under  the  influence  of  three  fortunate,  powerful,  and 
good  stars ;  that  you  are  gifted  with  analogous  powers,  which  conduct 
you  to  one  aim  ;  which  I  could,  if  you  were  willing,  point  out  to  you  at 
once.  It  is  God  who  has  conducted  you  hither,  to  enlighten  your  soul ; 
yott  are  one  of  those  men  of  a  good  disposition,  whmn  he  requires  as  his 
instruments  to  accomplish  the  marvellous  works  which  he  will  soon  accomplish 
amongst  mankind," 

♦  •  «  •  •  * 

"  Let  your  religious  belief  be  what  it  may,"  she  continued,  "  you  are 
not  the  less  one  of  those  men  whom  I  expected,  whom  Providence  has 
J«nt  to  me,  and  who  has  a  great  part  to  perform  in  the  world  that  is  prepare 
ing.  In  a  short  time  you  will  return  to  Europe.  The  fate  of  Europe  is 
decided.  Prance  alone  has  a  great  mission  to  accomplish  —  You  witL 
PARTICIPATE  IN  XT !     I  do  not  yct  know  in  what  manner ;   but  if  you  be 
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anxious  to  know,  I  will  consult  the  stars  to-night,  and  reveal  it  to  yon. 
I  do  not  yet  know  the  name  of  all ;  I  see  now  three,  at  present-^ four — 
perhaps  five,  and  there  may  be  more.  ■  One  of  them  is  certainly  Mercury, 
which  imparts  clearness  and  colour  to  the  mind  and  tongue.  You  must 
be  a  poet ;  it  is  legible  in  your  eyes,  aiui  in  the  upper  part  of  your 
countenance.  Lower  down,  you  arc  under  the  influence  of  very  different 
stars,  almost  in  opposition  ;  there  is  an  influence  of  energy  and  action," 

".  What  is  your  name  ?" 

«  I  told  her." 

"  I  never  heard  it  before,"  she  said,  with  an  accent  of  truth. 

*^  Ah,  my  lady,  you  see  what  human  glory  is.  In  my  Ufe  I  have  ccKn- 
posed  a  few  verses,  which  have  caused  my  name  to  be  repeated  a  thousand 
times  by  all  the  literary  echoes  of  Europe ;  but  even  that  echo  is  too 
feeble  to  cross  your  ocean  and  your  mountains.** 

•  •  tF  •  «  * 

She  said :  "  It  would  grieve  me  much  to  include  you  in  the  number  of 
those  young  Frenchmen,  who  raise,  the  popular  fury  against  all  the  dig- 
nities which  God,  nature,  and  society  have  formed,  and  who  overthrow 
the  edifice,  in  order  to  construct  with  its  ruins  a  pedestal  fiar  the  envious 
baseness  of  their  extraction." 

I  replied :  "  I  belong  to  the  class  of  men  who  do  not  despise  those 
who  are  below  them  in  society,  at  the  same  time  that  they  respect  those 
idiove  them,  the  desire  or  dream  of  whom  it  may  be  to  invite  all  men, 
independently  of  their  stations  in  the  arbitrary  hierarchies  of  politics,  to 
the  same  light  of  knowledge,  the  same  liberty,  and  the  same  moral 
perfection.*' 

M.  de  Lamartine*s  estimate  of  Napoleon  is  worth  quoting  from  this 
work  :  —  *<  Bonaparte  was  no  doubt  a  reconstructor :  he  formed  anew 
the  social  world,  but  did  not  sufliciently  regard  the  materials  with  which 
he  re-composed  it.  He  moulded  his  statue  with  clay  and  personal  in- 
terests, instead  of  constructing  it  of  divine  and  moral  sentiments  — >  of 
virtue  and  liberty." 

On  leaving  XJady  Stanhope,  the  poct-travcllcr  advanced  through  one 
of  the  remarkable  vallies  of  Lebanon  ;  and  the  following  extract  ia.a  fair 
specimen  of  the  descriptive  and  impressive  style  which  pervades  this 
xemarkable  production,  replete  in  richness  of  language,  elevation  of  idea, 
freshness  of  images,  and  a  rapid  succession  of  interesting  aiui  stirring 
incidents :  — 

'^  After  a  ride  of  two  hours  we  reached  a  deeper,  narrower,  and  more 
picturesque  valley  than  any  we  had  yet  traversed.  Right  and  left  arose, 
like  two  perpendicular  ramparts,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  two 
chains  of  mountains,  which  appeared  to  have  been  recently  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  blow  from  the  Great  Framer  of  worlds,  or  per- 
haps by  the  earthquake  which  shook  Lebanon  to  its  foundation,  wh^n 
the  Son  of  Man,  rendering  up  his  soul  to  God,  not  far  from  these  moun- 
tain%  gave  that  last  sigh  which  repelled  the  spirit  of  error,  oppression, 
and  falsehood,  and  breathed  virtue,  liberty,  and  life  into  a  renovated 
world.  Gigantic  blocks,  loosened  from  each  side  of  the  mountains,  and 
scattered  like  pebbles  by  the  bands  of  ^children  into  the  stream,  formed 
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the  borHd,  deep,  Tast,  and  rugged  bed  of  this  dried-up  torrent ;  some 
of  vbose  stones  were  masses  higher  and  larger  than  the  loftiest  houses. 
Some  rested  solidly  on  their  bases,  like  solid  and  everlasting  cubes; 
some,  SQspended  by  their  angles,  and  supported  by  the  pressure  of  other 
invi^ble  rocks,  seemed  as  though  still  in  the  act  of  falling,  and  rolling 
downwrds,  presenting  the  appearance  of  ruin  in  action — a  perpetual 
falling,  a  chaos  of  stones,  an  endless  avalanche  of  rocks — rocks  of  sombre, 
gray,  black,  streaked  with  flame  colour  and  white  opaque  —  the  petrified 
vaves  of  a  granite  flood :  not  one  drop  of  water  in  the  deep  interstices  of 
this  bed,  calcined  by  the  burning  sun  of  Syria ;  not  a  blade  of  grass,  a 
stalk,  or  creeping  plant,  either  in  the  torrent  or  in  the  cracked  and 
abrupt  declivities  on  each  side  of  the  abyss.  It  was  an  ocean  of  stones,  a 
cataract  of  rocks,  to  which  the  diversity  of  their  forms,  the  variety  of  their 
positions,  the  singularity  of  their  appearances,  the  play  of  light  and  shade 
on  tbeir  sides  and  surfaces,  seemed  to  impart  to  them  motion  and  fluidity. 
If  Dante  had  desired  to  depict  in  one  of  the  departments  of  his  Hell, 
the  hell  of  stones  — the  hell  of  barrenness,  ruin,  the  crash  of  matter,  the 
dissolation  of  worlds,  the  decay  of  ages,  — he  needed  but  to  have  simply 
copied  this  scene,  and  it  would  have  been  a  perfect  model  1  It  is  a  river 
of  the  last  hours  of  the  world,  when  all  shall  have  been  consumed  by  fire, 
and  when  the  earth,  revealing  its  bowels,  shall  be  nothing  but  a  mu- 
tilated block  of  calcined  stones,  beneath  the  feet  of  the  terrible  Judge 
irfao  shall  come  to  visit  it.  We  followed  this  valley  of  lamentations  for 
two  hours  without  any  variation  in  the  scene  than  that  arising  from  the 
circaitous  route  which  the  torrent  itself  took  amongst  the  mountains,  or 
by  the  manner,  more  or  less  striking,  with  which  the  rocks  were  grouped 
in  their  Ibaming  stony  bed. 

**  Thb  valley  will  never  be  effaced  from  my  imagination.  This  country 
must  have  been  the  primitive  land  —  the  land  of  tragic  poesy,  and  human 
lamentations ;  the  pathetic  and  lofly  strain  of  prophecies  is  felt  here  in 
its  wild,  pathetic,  and  lofty  nature.  All  the  images  of  biblical  poetry 
are  engraved  in  imposing  characters  on  the  furrowed  surface  of  Lebaoon 
and  its  gilded  summits,  its  vallies,  through  which  the  streams  peacefully 
flow  —  Tallies  mute  and  lifeless.  The  divine  spirit,  the  superhuman 
inspiration,  which  has  passed  over  the  souls  and  the  harps  of  the  poetic 
nation,  to  whom  God  spake  by  symbols  and  images,  thus  struck  more 
foreibly  the  eyes  of  bards  devoted  to  God  from  their  infancy,  and 
nourished  them  with  a  sustenance  more  invigorating  than  that  on  which 
ve  iee^;  we,  the  wasted  and  aged  heirs  of  the  harp  of  antiquity,  who 
have  only  befbre  our  eyes  nature,  mild,  beautiful,  and  cultivated  —  nature 
civiJized  but  withered,  as  we  are  ourselves.'* 

Ac  the  end  of  November,  Lamartine  returned,  after  many  wanderings, 
to  Bcjrrouth,  where  he  had  left  his  wife  and  child  Julia ;  and  in  the  be- 
^'inning  of  December  he  lost  this 

*'  Sole  daughter  of  his  house  and  heart,** 

^^er  an  illness  of  two  days  only,  when  it  was  fondly  supposed  that  her 
'••ealth^  hi/lberto  delicate,  was  being  restored  by  the  air  of  Asia.  She  died 
^  the  arms  of  her  father  and  mother,  in  the  country-house,  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Beyrouth,  in  which  they  were  domiciled  for  the  winter.  The  Tessel 
which  Lamartine  had  sent  back  to  Europe  was  not  to  return  until 
May  ensuing,  then  to  take  up  the  travellers  somewhere  on  the  coast  of 
Syria.  They  remained  six  months  in  the  Lebanon,  overwhelmed  by  this 
severe  affliction.  In  the  month  of  May  VAIeeste  arrived ;  but  M.  de 
Lamartine,  to  spare  his  wife  the  pang  of  returning  in  the  same  vessel 
that  had  brought  them  to  Asia,  with  the  beloved  child  they  had  lost, 
freighted  another  barque,  the  Sophie  on  board  of  which  he,  his  lady,  and 
travelling  companions  embarked  for  France,  whilst  the  body  of  the 
deceased  daughter,  which  had  been  embalmed,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying it  to  Saint- Point,  where  she  had  expressed  her  dying  wishes  to  be 
interred,  was  confided  to  VAleesU, 

The  journal  was  not  resumed  for  four  months  after  the  death  of  the 
lost  and  lamented  Julia;  and  he  writes: — **  At  break  of  day,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  183$,  we  quitted  the  house  in  which  Julia  had  embraced  us  for 
the  last  time  and  left  us  for  heav^i.  I  kissed  the  floor  of  her  chamber 
a  thousand  times,  and  steeped  it  with  my  tears,  for  it  is  to  me  a  sainted 
relic.     I  still  beheld  her  in  every  part  of  it" 

We  have  already  briefly  alluded  to  Lamartine*s  political  aspirations, 
and  his  want  of  success  with  the  constituencies  of  Toulon  and  Dunkirk. 
He  learnt,  however,  when  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  had  been  elected  deputy 
for  the  Department  of  the  North.  These  new  duties  called  him  to  France ; 
and  now  commenced  his  poliUcal  career. 

It  was  on  the  4  th  of  January,  1834,  that  he  first  appeared  in  the  tri- 
bune, in  a  discussion  on  the  Address.  His  friends  and  admirers  had  been 
in  much  anxiety  as  to  his  course  as  a  politician,  and  his  success  as  an 
orator.  It  was  not  believed  that  a  mind  so  keenly  sensitive,  so  highly 
imaginative,  and,  at  this  time,  doubly  so,  whilst  under  the  deepest  loss  an 
affectionate  nature  can  endure^  and  full  of  all  the  impressions  which  his 
sojourn  in  the  romantic  and  impressive  clime  of  the  East  could  not  fail 
to  make  on  a  poetic  and  impassioned  fiincy.  It  was  not  credited  that  he 
could  narrow  his  mind  to  party  brawls  and  discussions  —  that  his  tower- 
ing spirit  would  descend  from  **  its  pride  of  place,*'  and  mingle  with  the 
squabbles  of  the  Chamber,  or  in  calculations  on  the  quantity  of  oil  ex- 
ported, or  the  amount  *>t  sugar  extracted  annually  from  home-grown 
beet-root. 

But  they  were  soon  reassured  by  the  master-mind  of  the  new  deputy  ; 
the  poet  and  the  statesman  ascended  the  tribune  together;  and  bis 
inde&tigable  friend  Janin  writes,  in  reference  to  his  style  of  eloquence  : 
'^That  fine  language  of  his,  even  in  dealing  with  business  interests, 
remained  still  a  language  apart.  He  won  at  once  universal  admiration 
by  his  rapid  glance  over  a  subject,  and  his  simple  mode  of  arriving  at  the 
point ;  but  more  than  all,  by  that  sustained  and  natural  tone  of  eloquence 
which,  bom  of  the  noblest  emotions  of  the  heart,  swept  on,  scattering 
around  it  in  its  course  the  predous  treasures  of  a  vast  and  exalted  under- 
standing. De  Lamartine,  from  the  high  place  of  the  national  tribune, 
spoke  of  humanity,  tolerance,  and  charity,  and  of  the  fraternal  bond 
which  links  men  and  nations  with  a  heartfelt  earnestness,  which  con- 
ciliated all  the  sympathies  of  all  who  listened." 
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Another  critic  said  of  him,  **  He  flings  over  the  Chftmber  of  Deputies 
some  of  the  rays  of  his  poetical  crown." 

Lamartine  soon  became  a  valuable  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties ;  and  although  very  attentive  to  his  parliamentary  duties,  did  not 
neglect  the  worship  of  his  earlier  years.  In  18S5  he  published  his  poem 
dJocehjn, — a  splendid  portraiture  of  feelings  sacrificed  to  duty.^  In  this 
he  used,  for  the  first  time,  dramatic  form  and  modern  history ;  and  the 
work  is  deservedly  popular. 

llien  followed  La  Chute  d'wn  Ange^  —  a  second  episode,  inspired  by  his 
Eastern  reminiscences  and  impulses  ;  but  this  had  not  the  popularity  of 
bis  previous  productions.  Then  his  Beciteiliementa  PoetiqueB  were  pub- 
lished, remarkable  for  its  preface,  in  which  the  author  vilipends  poetry 
wlien  it  is  made  more  than  the  relaxation  of  busy  life ;  pitying  those 
vrho  make  it  the  sole  occupation  of  existence,  then  idle  and  useless,  because 
social  labour  is  the  daily  and  obligatory  duty  of  every  man  whose  Jot  is 
cast  in  with  the  perils  and  benefits  of  society. 

On  entering  upon  his  functions  as  deputy,  M.  de  Lamartine  joined  the 
Conservatives,  then  headed  by  Guizot.  A  dissolution  of  the  Chamber 
taking  place,  he  %vas  elected  representative  of  Macon,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  his  name  and  influence  as  a  politician  rapidly  increased.  On  all 
<]ucstions  relative  to  the  East  be  displayed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  diplomacy  exercised,  the  actual  position  of  men  and  things,  and  fre- 
quently developed  his  views,  based  on  a  new  system  of  policy,  which  he 
urged  upon  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  He  argued  strongly  and  chivalrously 
against  the  penalty  of  death  (we  shall  presently  see  his  earnestness  when 
power  was  in  his  hands),  and  in  a  celebrated  impromptu  speech  defended 
classical  studies  against  the  charges  brought  against  them  by  the  able 
champion  for  scientific  pursuits  —  Arago.  Lamartine  gradually  formed 
and  headed  a  party  in  the  Chamber,  which  was  styled  the  "  Parti  Social;** 
and  he  taking  a  lead  soon  went  in  advance  of  Guizot  on  the  progress  of 
■V)cia]  questions;  thus  when  the  Conservative  party  became  stationary,  or  in 
reality  retrograded,  the  poet-statesman  still  advanced,  until  he  was  borne 
by  the  rapid  progress  of  events  from  royalism  to  republicanism,  —  the  re- 
sults, we  folly  believe,  of  the  most  complete  sincerity  and  perfect  convic- 
tion. He  disapproved  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  king  Louis  Philippe 
and  bis  ministers,  and  frequently,  as  a  friend  to  order  as  wdil  as  good 
govemraent,  animadverted  upon  their  want  of  faith,  their  resistance  to 
progress^  their  utter  ignorance  of  the  state  of  society,  and  their  rash  deter- 
mination to  make  no  timely  concessions  to  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  folly,  as  well  as  inutility,  of  thinking  to  check 
the  movement  which  the  intelligence  of  society  had  begun,  which,  pro- 
perly controlled,  would  strengthen  the  state,  but  which  repulsed  would 
crush  king,  throne,  and  institutions  beneath  its  vast  and  overwhdming 
progress. 

In  his  Voyage  en  Orient^  he  thus  presented  his  practical  system  to  the 
social  world :  — 

**  You  say  that  every  thing  dies,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  any  faith 
or  belief; — there  is  a  faith ;  this  faith  is  general  reason ;  language  is  its 
«pm,  the  press  is  its  apostle :  it  seeks  to  re-eonstruot  in  its  own  image 
nligioiis,  civilizations,  societies,  and  legislations.     It  seeks  in  religion. 
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God,  one  and  perfect*  as  its  dogma ;  eternal  morality  as  its  sysibol ; 
adoration  and  charity  as  its  worship :  in  polities,  humanity  above  ail 
nationalities ;  inlegi^ation  man  equal  to  man,  naen  the  brothers  of  men, 
--'legidatwe  Christianity.** 

'The  latest  published  production  of  M.  de  LamartioeVUteFary  pen  has 
been  L*Histoire  des  Girondhu,  which  we  now  present  to  our  readers  in  an 
Eng^sh  dress.  It  is  written  with  remarkable  ability,  and  -with  an  im^ 
partiality  which  the  most  bigoted  cannot  fail  to  recognise.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  aided  by  that  spirit  of  phiAosopby, 
that  power  of  analysis,  and  that  keenness  of  penetration  which  are  eha- 
racteristics  of  the  gifted  writer ;  whilst  access  to  hitherto  unpublished 
documents,  and  private  details,  not  before  communicated,  have  enabled 
M.  de  Lamartine  to  compose  a  historical  work,  which  must  take  its  place 
in  every  library,  and  become  the  text-book  for  ^cts,  as  it  is  an  example 
of  purity,  fire,  and  that  poetry  of  style  which  mark  and  dignify  the  par- 
liamentary orations  of  the  writer.  An  unaffected  reverence  for  the  Deity, 
and  an  unswerving  love  and  observance  of  the  truth,  are  every  where  con- 
s|ncuoas  in  the  work  as  in  the  author ;  the  work  has  been  widely  criticised 
all  over  Europe,  and  as  universally  approved. 

It  does  not  come  within  our  province  here  to  analyse  or  criticise  the 
volumes  in  detail ;  but  we  may  refer  to  the  impressive  manner  in  which  tiie 
writer  has  narrated  tlie  history  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and  the  care  he  has 
bestowed  on  the  delineation  of  Ilobespierre,  —  his  evident  earnestness  to 
state  nothing  but  the  truth ;  his  desire  to  place  that  remarkable  man.  in 
all  the  phases  of  his  character — domestic,  social,  and  political,  enthusiafStic 
and  constant,  self-denying  and  sanguinary — before  the  reader,  so  that 
**  nothing  may  be  extenuated  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice.** 

It  has  been  stated  that  M.  de  Lamartine  is  engaged  on  a  HtMtaire 
des  Corutttuavtg,  which,  chronologically  (from  1789  to  1791),  woald 
precede  UHiBtoire  des  Girondiru,  The  character  of  Mirabeau,  which 
he  has  but  lightly  and  referentlally  sketched  in  the  first  volnme  of 
VHitioire  des  Gironding,  will  give  ample  scope  to  his  lucid,  perspicuous, 
and  emphatic  style,  and  masterly  delineation. 

There  is  announced  for  immediate  publication,  in  "  La  Prease,"  a  nev 
work  by  M.  de  lamartine,  to  be  in  titled  Confidences,  and  which  pur- 
ports to  be  the  autobiography  of  the  illustriouit  author.  A  trwaslation 
of  this  work  will  be  published  in  the  "  Standard  Library,**  of  which  the 
JKttcry  of  the  Girondists  forms  three  volumes,  and  the  production  wiii  be 
unquestionably  one  of  deep  interest,  especially  if  the  writer  adds  an  Ap-. 
pendix  of  the  recent  events  in  France,  of  which  quortim  par*  mugwafuS^ 
may  well  form  the  epigraph. 

This  Memoir,  however  brief  in  quantity  and  scanty  in  materials,  would 
be  more  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  add  a  sketch  of  the  Revoltttioo  oi 
February  23,  24,  25,  and  26,  1848,  in  Paris,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
prominent  part  assumed  by  M.  de  Lamartine. 

The  government  of  France,  led  by  M.  Guizot,  interdicted  reform 
banquets  in  Paris.  The  opposition  deputies, — amongst  whom  Odilon 
Barrot  was  the  most  conspicuous,  and  who  assuredly  contemplated  no- 
thing at  most  but  a  change  of  ministry  which  should  place  M.  Thiers  or 
Count  M0I6,  one  or  both,  at  the  head  of  affairs — still  determined  on 
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haring  this  banquet,  which  had  been  postponed  from  Sunday  20th,  to 
Tuesday,  22nd  of  Febraary,  and  it  was  announced  to  take  place  in  the 
Champs  Eiys^s.  To  this  the  government  intended  to  offer  no  resistance, 
beyond  placing  a  peace  oflRcer  at  the  entrance,  who,  having  formally  ob- 
jected to  the  meeting,  was  then  to  withdraw,  and  ministers  intended  to 
bring  the  legality  or  illegality  of  such  meeting  before  the  Law  Courts. 
Befi>ie  this,  the  managing  committee  issued  a  fresh  programme,  by  which 
the  deputies  were  to  meet  in  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine  between  1 1  and  12 
o'clodc,  and  the  other  guests  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  thence  to 
proceed  to  the  place  appointed.  Ten  thousand  national  guards,  in  uniform 
but  unarmed,  were  to  line  the  route  in  double  file  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
st  the  fbrtlier  extremity  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  It  was  also  announced 
that  only  one  toast  would  be  given,  **  Reform  and  the  right  of  Meeting,*' 
introduced  by  a  short  address  from  Odilon  Barrot.  The  meeting  and  the 
national  guard  were  then  to  disperse.  On  Sunday  the  guests  amounted 
to  two  thousand,  including  eleven  peers  and  one  hundred  deputies,  ma- 
gistrates, members  of  councils-general,  and  provincial  deputations  from 
the  sdiools  of  law  and  medicine,  &c. 

On  Monday  evening,  however,  the  utmost  excitement  prevailed,  by  the 
annonncement  in  the*  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  the  government  had  re* 
solved  on  prohibiting  the  banquet ;  and  a  proclamation,  signed  by  the 
prefect  of  police,  prohibiting  all  assemblies,  was  placarded  through  the 
capital.  In  issuing  these  orders,  the  government  declared  that  the  com- 
mittee, by  directing  the  national  guard  to  line  the  streets  and  to  march  in 
piOGCBsion  with  ofiioers  at  their  head,  had  contravened  the  law,  as  no  one 
but  their  superior  officer  or  the  minister  could  give  such  orders.  It  was 
also  illegal  to  arrange  a  procession  of  the  students. 

General  Jacqueminot,  commandant  of  the  national  guard,  also  issued 
a  proekmation,  prohibiting  their  attendance  at  the  banquet,  unless  called 
upon  fay  their  chiefs. 

On  Tuesday  morning  (S2d)  the  committee  of  the  banquet  published 
a  manifesto,  renouncing  the  meeting,  recommending  at  the  same  time 
order  and  submission.  Meanwhile  the  opposition  deputies  declared 
their  intention  of  impeaching  the  cabinet,  and  that  if  that  motion  were 
n^Btived,  they  would  resign  their  functions  as  deputies. 
The  garrisons  of  Paris  were  increased  to  100,000  men. 
At  an  early  hour  of  Tuesday  morning  troops  were  in  motion  in  every, 
direction  ;-and  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  (now,  once  again.  Place  de  la 
Revolution)  was  a  body  of  5000  or  6000  individuals,  who  retired  quietly 
before  a  body  of  chasseurs,  singing  the  **  Marseillaise"  and  crying  "  Viv9 
ia  Rtforme  /  "  «  ^  fcoa  Guizot  /  "  "  -4  has  VHormne  de  Grand."* 

This  body,  about  II  o'clock,  went  in  a  dense  mass,  singing  the 
"  Ma^uUbiue,**  to  the  hotel  of  M.  Guizot,  where  they  threw  stones,  and 
made  a  vdst  uproar.  A  body  of  municipal  guard  entered  the  court-yard* 
where  they  deliberately  loaded  their  guns. 

In  ihe  Rue  St.  Denis,  Rue  St.  Martin,  and  other  places,  the  people. 
bc^BQ  to  form  barricades,  and  rencontres  ensued  between  the  troops  and 
the  peeple,  some  of  whom  were  wounded. 

The  markets,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,'  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the 
Bonbmrd^  the   Rue  St.  HonorS,  and  an  immense  number  of  other 
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streets  and  plaees  were  ooeapied  by  the  troops-—  mfaet,  the  whole  of 
Paris  was  occupied  as  if  civil  war  had  been  everywhere  raging.  The 
troops  remained  under  arms  all  night. 

During  the  night  ail  the  barricades  thrown  up  were  demolished* 

On  Wednesday  large  numbers  of  the  populace  were  under  arms,  and 
rebuilding  the  barricades.  Some  skirmishes  took  place.  At  eleven 
o'clock  a  body  of  the  municipal  guard  were  about  to  charge  a  group  of 
inoffensive  citisens,  when  the  third  legion  of  the  national  guard  inter- 
fered, and  prevented  the  shedding  of  blood. 

The  Place  Carrousel,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  thebridges,  and  every 
other  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tuileries,  were  crowded  with 
troops,  and  40  pieces  of  cannon  were  on  the  Esplanade  of  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides. 

At  three  o  clock  a  deputation  of  the  officers  of  the  national  guard 
went  to  the  Tulleries,  to  demand  that  the  ministry  should  be  dismissed, 
when  they  were  told  by  General  Jacqueminot,  their  commaodery  that  the 
ministry  had  given  in  its  resignation. 

Tlie  intelligence  of  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  city,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  every  demonstration 
of  joy. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  on  Wednesday.  The  members  of  the 
Left  mustered  strong. 

M.  Guizot  said  that  the  King  had  that  moment  sent  for  Count  Mole, 
to  charge  him  with  the  reconstruction  of  a  cabinet  While  the  present 
ministers  continued  in  office  (added  M.  Guizot),  they  would  cause  order 
to  be  respected.      The  sitting  was  then  closed. 

On  Thursday  morning  it  was  evident  that  the  change  of  ministry 
would  not  sati^  the  people ;  and  the  King  was  required  to  abdicate  in 
iavour  of  the  Count  de  Paris,  under  the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Or* 
leans.  The  regency  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours  would  not  be  listened  to. 
After  this  it  was  notified  thai  M.  Odiloa  Barrot  had  been  commissioned 
to  form  a  ministry,  but  there  soon  followed  a  proclamation  that  the  King 
had  abdicated.  AH  the  military  posts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  were 
disarmed  and  occupied  by  national  guards  and  men  of  the  people.  Tbe 
troops  having  evacuated  the  Tuileries,  the  palace  was  immediately  occu* 
pied  by  the  insurgents,  who  seized  on  the  throne,  which  was  carried  in 
procession  through  the  streets,  and  ultimately  smashed  to  pieces.  A 
complete  sack  took  place  at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  private  property  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  all  the  furniture  was  taken  out  and  bum^ 

A  provisional  government  was  then  formed,  M.  de  Lamartine  bein^ 
appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Aflfairs ;  and  the  following  is  the  first 
manifesto  issued :  — 

"  PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT. 

•*  To  THB  Fbbkob  FBOTLB^m 

**  A  retrograde  Government  hai  been  overtnmed  by  the  herobni  of  the  people  of 
Paris. 

**  This  GoTemment  has  fled,  leaving  behind  it  traeei  of  blood,  which  will  for  ever 
forbid  its  retom. 

**  The  blood  of  the  people  has  flowed,  as  in  Julv ;  bat,  happily,  it  has  not  been  sheet 
in  vain.  It  lias  secured  a  national  and  popular  Gorernment  in  acc3rdance  with  tbe 
rights,  the  progreM,  and  the  will  of  this  great  and  generous  people. 
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"  A  Provisloiial  GoveniineDt«  at  the  call  of  the  people  mid  loiiie  depatiea  in  the 
sitting  of  tbe  24tb  of  Febraary,  is  for  the  moment  iavested  with  the  care  of  organiziog 
and  securing  tbe  national  victory.  It  is  composed  of  MM.  Dunont  de  I'Eure,  Lamar- 
tine,  Cremieux,  Arago,  Ledru  Rollin,  and  Gamier.Pages.  The  secretaries  to  this 
Government  are  MM.  Armand,  Marrast,  Loais  Blanc,  and  Ferdinand  Flocon.  These 
cUJiens  have  not  hesitated  for  an  instant  to  accept  the  patriotic  mission  which  has  been 
imposed  apon  them  by  the  urgency  of  the  occasion. 

"  Frencnmen,  give  to  the  world  the  example  Paris  has  given  to  France.  Prepare 
yourselves,  by  order  and  confidence  in  yourselves,  for  the  institutions  which  are  about 
to  be  given  you. 

"  The  Provisional  Government  desires  a  republic,  pending  the  ratiflcatioa  of  the 
French  people,  who  are  to  be  immediately  consulted. 

•*  Neither  the  people  of  Paris  nor  the  Provisional  Government  desire  to  substitute 
their  opinion  for  the  opinions  of  the  citizens  at  large  upon  the  definite  form  of  govern* 
ment  which  tbe  national  sovereignty  shall  proclaim. 
"  Z-'vnt/i^  cf«  2a  no/ton,  formed  henceforth  of  all  classes  of  the  people  which  compose  it. 
"  The  government  of  the  nation  by  itself. 
"  Liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  for  its  principles.    * 
**  The  pet^le  to  devise  and  to  maintain  order. 

"  Such  is  tbe  democratic  government  which  France  owes  to  herself,  and  which  our 
eflbrts  will  assure  to  her. 

*'  Such  are  tbe  first  acts  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
(Signed)       "  "  Duoont  (de  I'Eure),  Lamartine,  Ledru-Rollin,  Bedeau,  Michel-Goud- 
chaux,  Arago,  Bethmont,  Marie,  Carnot,  Cavagnac,  Gamier-Pages." 
Tbe  Municipal  Gnard  is  disbanded. 

The  protection  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  confined  to  the  National  Guard,  under  tbe 
orders  of  M.  Courtais. 
.  Tbae  are  the  first  acts  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

M.  BcPONT  (DB  l'Edre),  President  of  the  Council.* 
M.  DE  Lamartine,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  j 
M.  Arago,  Minister  of  Marine. 
M.  Cremieux,  Minister  of  Justice. 
General  Bedbau,  Minister  of  War. 
M.  Marie,  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
?    Vf .  Ledru  Rollin,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
M.  Bethmont,  Minister  of  Commerce. 
M.  Cabnot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
M*  Goudchaux,  Minister  of  Finances. 
M.  Garnibr-Pages,  Mayor  of  Paris. 
M.  Rbcurt,  Adjoint. 
M.  Geunard,  Adjoint. 
General  Cavaignac,  Governor  of  Algiers. 
General  de  Courtais,  Commandant-General  of  National  Guards. 
The  ether  mayors  are  provisionally  retained,  as  well  as  the  adjoints,  under  the  name 
of  niajors-adjoints  of  arrondissement. 

The  Prefecture  of  Police  is  under  the  orders  of  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  will  be  re- 
constituted under  another  bill. 

Tbe  Municipal  Guard  is  dissolved.  The  guard  of  the  city  of  Paris  is  entrusted  to 
the  Nadonal  Guard,  under  tiie  orders  of  M.  Courtais,  superior  Commandant  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris. 

Other  proclaniations  and  manifestoes  followed  with  Vapidity.  At  the 
sitting  of  the  24th  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  de  Lamartine  spoke 
as  follows :  — > 

"Gentlemen  ;  I  shared  in  the  sentiments  of  grief  which  just  now  agitated  this  as- 
sembly in  beholding  the  most  afflicting  spectacle  that  human  annals  can  present_that 
of  a  Princess  coming  forward  with  her  innocent  son,  after  havinir  quitted  her  deserted 
palace,,  to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  the  nation.  But  if  I  shared  in  that 
te»tinionr'of  respect  for  a  great  misfortune,  I  also  share  in  the  solicitude —in  the  admi- 
ration which  that  people,  now  fighting  during  two  days  against  a  perfidious  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  re-establisiiing  order  and  liberty,  ought  to  inspire.  (Great  applause 
from  tbe  tribunes.)  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  — let  us  not  imagine  that  an  accla- 
matioQ  in  thU  Chamber  can  replace  the  co-operation  of  35,000,000  of  men.  Whatever 
i^Temraent  be  established  in  the  conntry,  it  must  be  cemented  by  solid  definitive  guaran- 
t^s  !  How  will  you  find  the  couditions  > necessary  for  such  a  government,  in  the  midst 
oi  the  floating  elements  which  surrounn  us  ?  By  descending  into  the  very  depth  of 
the  country  itself,  boldly  sounding  the  great  mystery  of  the  right  of  nations.  (Great 
4ppbuise  in  the  tribunes.)    In  place  of  having  recourse  to  these  subterfuges,  to  these 
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cmotioiu,  in  order  to  midntahi  one  of  those  6ctioot  which  hare  no  stabflitf ,  I  |m>pose 
to  jcu  to  form  a  goremment,  not  definite,  bnt  provisional  —  a  goremment  charged, 
first  of  ail,  with  the  task  of  stanching  the  blood  which  flows,  of  patting  a  stop  to  civil 
war  (cheers), — a  goremment  which  we  appoint  without  putting  aside  any  thing  of  oar 
resentments  and  our  indignation  ;  and  in  the  next  place  a  goTemment  on  which  we 
thai!  impose  the  duty  of  conT<A.ing  and  consulting  the  people  in  its  totality — all  that 
possess  in  their  title  of  man,  the  right  of  a  citizen."  (Tremendous  applause  from  the 
people  in  the  tribunes.) 

At  this  moment  a  violent  and  imperative  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  an  upper  tribune,  which  was  not  entirely  filled.  On  the  door 
being  opened  a  number  of  men  rushed  in,  well  provided  with  arms,  and 
who  appeared  to  have  just  come  from  a  combat.  Several  of  them  forced 
their  way  to  the  front  seats,  and  pointed  their  muskets  at  the  deputies 
below.  Some  of  these  weapons  were  also  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
Royal  party. 

Immediately  the  persons  near  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  was  pre- 
sent in  the  Cliamber,  seemed  to  address  her  energetically,  and  a  mo- 
ment after  she  rose,  and,  with  her  sons  and  the  two  Princes,  .quitted  tbe 
Chamber  by  a  door  on  the  eztreme  left. 

M.  Sauzet  at  the  same  moment  withdrew  from  the  president's  cliair, 
and  nearly  all  the  deputies  who  had  remained  quitted  their  places. 

The  next  instant  M.  Dupont  (de  I'Eure)  took  possession  of  the  chair. 
M.  de  Lamartine  and  Ledru-Rollin  attempted  severally  to  obtain  a 
hearing,  but  unsuccessfully.  Several  of  the  national  guards,  and  some  of 
the  people,  also  made  similar  attempts,  but  without  effect.  A  cry  then 
arose  in  one  of  the  tribunes  of  ^  Let  Lamartine  speak  ! "  and  at  once  all 
the  others  took  it  up. 

M.  DE  LAMaanirK.  —  A  Provisional  Government  will  be  at  once 
proclaimed.     (Enthusiastic  cries  of  ^  Wve  Lamartine ! ") 

Other  voices.  —  The  names !  the  names  ! 

M.  Lsoau-BoLUN  (in  the  midst  of  the  noise) A  Provisional  Go- 
vernment cannot  be  organised  in  a  light  or  careless  manner.  I  shall 
read  over  the  names  aloud,  and  you  will  approve,  or  reject  them,  as  you 
think  fit. 

In  the  midst  of  shouts  and  cries  the  hon.  deputy  read  out  tbe  names, 
but  nothing  could  be  heard.  Nearly  all  tbe  deputies  had  by  this  time 
departed,  and  the  national  guards  and  the  people  had  the  Chamber  to 
themselves. 

M.  Lbdru-Roluit. — We  are  obliged  to  close  the  sitting  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  seat  of  government. 

From  all  sides—  "  To  the  H6tel-de-Ville !     Vive  la  RepuUiquer 

This  most  extraordinary  sitting  was  then  brought  to  a  conclusion  at 
4  o'clock. 

The  people  withdrew  in  the  utmost  tumult. 

The  Preue  says :  —  Five  times  during  the  day  (25th)  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine addressed  the  people  assembled  under  the  windows  of  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville:  — 

**  It  is  thus  that  yon  are  led  from  calumny  to  calunray  against  the  men  who 
have  devoted  themselves,  head,  iieart,  and  breast,  to  give  yon  a  real  Repoblic — the 
Republic  of  all  rights,  all  interest?,  and  all  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  people.  Ye&. 
terday  you  asked  us  to  unurp,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Rsris,  the  rights  of 
35,000,000  of  men,  to  vote  them  an  absolute  Bepublic,  instead  of  a  Republic  investe«l 
frith  the  strength  of  their  consent ;  that  is  to  .say,  to  make  of  that  Bqpublie,  imposed 
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ud  not  oonceated.  the  will  of  a'  part  of  tha  people,  iostead  of  the  will  of  the  wbole 
nation.  Tb-day  you  demand  from  ui  the  red  flag  inst«>ad  of  the  tricolour  one.  Citlsens ! 
for  mj  part,  I  will  never  adopt  the  red  flag  ;  aad  I  will  explain  in  a  word  why  I  will 
oppose  It  with  all  the  strength  of  ray  patriotism.  It  is,  citisens,  because  the  tricolour 
flag  has  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  under  the  Bepuhlic  and  the  empire,  with  our  liber« 
ties  and  our  glories,  and  that  the  red  flag  has  only  made  the  tour  of  the  Champ  de  Mart* 
(rained  through  torrents  of  the  blood  of  the  people." 

At  this  part  of  the  speech  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  afler  a  most  fatiguing 
sitting  of  sixty  faours«  in  the  midst  of  an  irritated  crowd*  every  one  was 
suddenly  affected  by  his  words ;  hands  were  clapped  and  tears  shed,  and 
they  fimshed  by  embracing  him,  shaking  his  hands,  and  bearing  him  in 
triumph.  In  a  moment  after,  fresh  masses  of  people  arrived,  armed  with 
sabres  and  bayonets^  They  knocked  at  the  doors ;  they  filled  the  »aUe». 
The  cry  was,  that  all  was  lost ;  that  the  people  were  about  to  fire  on  or 
stifle  the  memljers  of  the  Provisional  Government.  M.  de  Lamartine 
was  called  for.  He  was  supplicated  to  go  once  more,  for  the  last  time, 
to  address  the  people.  He  was  raised  on  d  step  of  the  staircase ;  the 
crowd  remained  for  half  an  hour  without  consenting  to  listen  to  hima 
vociferating,  brandishing  arms  of  all  kinds  over  his  head.  M.  de  La- 
martine folded  his  arms,  recommenced  his  address,  and  finished  by  soften- 
ing and  appeasing  the  people,  and  determining  them  either  to  withdraw, 
or  to  became  thems^ves  the  safeguard  of  the  Provisional  Government. 

On  Saturday,  the  26th,  the  Republic  was  officially  announced  by  M.  de 
Lanuurtine,  surrounded  by  the  other  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  the  four  secretaries.  M.  de  Lamnrtine  descended  the  steps  of 
the  great  staircase  of  the  HoteUde-Ville,  and  presenting  himself  in  front 
of  the  edifice  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  thus  expres<^d  himself:  — 

•*  •  CiUzens  — 

** '  The  Provisional  Goremment  of  the  Rei)Qb1ic  has  called  upon  the  people  to  wit. 
aesa  its  gratitude  for  the  magnificent  national  co.(^ration  which  has  just  ac- 
cepted these  new  institutions.  (Prolonged  acclamations  from  the  crowd  and  National 
Gnard.> 

** '  The  ProviskiBal  Sovemment  of  the  Republic  has  only  joyfUl  intelligence  to 
announce  to  the  people  here  assembled. 

"  <  Royalty  Is  abolished. 

~  •  The  Republic  is  proclaimed. 

**  *  The  people  will  exercise  their  political  rights. 

^ '  Katicmal  workshops  are  open  ior  tliose  who  are  without 'worii.  (Immense  acda« 
mations.) 

**  *  The  airmy  ie  being  reorganised.  The  National  Guard  Indissolubly  unites  Itself 
with  the  people  so  as  to  promptly  restore  order  with  the  same  hand  that  had  only  the 
preceding  moment  conquered  our  liberty.    (Renewed  acclamations.) 

*■  •  Finally,  Gentlemen,  the  Provisional  Government  was  anxious  to  be  itself  the 
bearer  to  you  of  the  last  decree  it  has  resolved  on  and  signed  in  this  memontble  sitting, 
—  ibat  is,  the  abolition  of  Ae  penalty  of  death  for  political  matters.  (Unanimous 
braves.) 

*•  "  This  is  the  noblest  decree,  Gentlemen,  that  has  ever  Issued  fk'om  the  mouths  of  a 
pm»le  the  day  afler  tlieir  victory.  ('Yes,  yes!')  U  is  the  character  of  the  French 
natJOQ  which  escapes  in  one  spontaneous  cry  from  the  soul  of  iu  Government.  ('  Yes, 
J**  ;  bravo.')  We  have  brought  it  with  us,  and  1  will  now  read  it  to  you.  There  is 
Boc  •  more  becoming  homage  to  a  people  than  the  spectacle  of  its  own  magnanimity.'  ** 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  manifestation  the  Provisional  Government^ 
accompanied  by  the  unanimous  acclamations  of  the  innumerable  popula- 
tion vho  covered  the  Place  of  the  Hotel-de- Ville,  was  again  called  upon 
to  receive  anew  the  consecration  of  the  popular  voice,  given  to  them  by  a 
crowd  of  citizens,  national  guards,  students,  and  scholars. 

TOL.  III.  a 


zviii  XEuom  of  n;  i^  lahastixe; 

One  of  tbe  first  acts  of  the  Pnmsiomil  Govenimeiit  was  formally  to 
abolish  punishment  of  death  for  political  offences. 

Subsequently,  and  in  very  few  days  after,  M.  de  Lamartine  issued  the 
following — 

"  CIKCULAB  OF  THB  lUMISTEa  OF  rOKKIGN  AFPAIBS  TO  TU  MFLOKATIC  AGEWTS  OP 
TBB  FKBHCB  RKPCBUC. 

**Sir,  —  You  areaw:ire  of 'the  erent*  in  Paris,  of  tbe  victory  of 'the  people,  their 
lieroisin,  their  moderation, their  tranquillitf,  and  rOi^ttablbbment  of  order  by  tbe  ccn- 
corrence  of  aU  the  citixens,  as  if,  in  this  interregnum  of  visible  power,  common  seax 
itself  goTcmed  France. 

"The  French  revolution  has  thus*  jnst  arrived  at  its  definite  period.  France  is  a 
Bepnblic,  the  French  Republic  does  n<^  require  to  be  recognised  to  exist ;  it  sprin?> 
from  a  natural  right,  it  is  a  national  right.  It  is  the  will  of  a  great  nation  which  or.  r 
demands  its  title  from  itself.  The  French  Republic,  however,  desiring  to  enter  into  the 
fimiily  of  the  already  instituted  governments  as  a  regular  power,  and  not  as  a  pher.o. 
menonthat  disturl»s*European  order.  It  is  requisite  that  you  should  pr<Mnptlyinf<  rm 
the  goremment  to  which  you  are  accredited  of  the  principles  and  tendencies  « h^ch 
will  henceforth  direct  the  external  policy  of  the  French  government 

"  The  proclamation  of  the  French  republic  is  not  an  act  of  aggression  s^rain«t  arr 
Ibrm  of  government  in  the  world.  Forms  of  government  possess  a  diversity  as  le^gi- 
thnate  as  the  diversity  of  character,  of  geographical  situation,  and  of  intellectual  ir  ril 
and  material  dereloproent  amongst  the  nations :  like  individuals  have  their  difft- r€ :.: 
ages.  The  principles  which  govern  them  have  successive  phases.  Monarchical,  Ar.s- 
tocratic.  Constitutional,  and  Republican  Governments,  are  the  expression  of  tbt:>e 
dilTerent  degrees  of  maturity  hi  the  genius  of  the  people. 

**They  demand  more  liberty  in  proportion  as  they  feel  themselves  more  capable  ot 
supporting  it ;  they  require  more  ;eqaality  and  democracy  in  proportion  as  they  ajt. 
more  inspired  with  justice  and  love  of  the  people.  ITiis  is  a  question  of  time.  A 
people  lose  themselves  by  anticipating  this  maturity,  as  they  dishonour  themselves  ^ 
allowing  it  to  escape  witfiout  seixing  it.  Monai*chy  and  Republicanism  are  not  in  tr.c 
Cjes  of  true  statesmen  absolute  principles  which  mortally  oppose  each  other  ;  thry  ..re- 
acts, which  contrast  with  each  other,  and  which  may  exist  £ace  to  face  mutually  cc  i:i- 
prehending  and  respecting  each  other. 

"  War,  then,  is  not  the  principle  of  the  French  Revolution,  as  it  became  its  gloH'^  j^s 
and  fatal  necessity  in  1792.  Between  1792  and  1*48,  there  is  half  a  century.  To  ri- 
tom.  after  half  a  century,  to  the  principle  of  1792  or  to  the  principle  of  conqucs-t 
the  Empire,  would  not  be  to  advance,  but  to  retrograde  with  regard  to  time.  T*^.- 
Revolution  of  yesterday  is  a  step  in  advance,  not  in  retreat;  we  desire  that  the  Wl  r.  ^ 
and  ourselves  should  march  to  fraternity  and  to  peace. 

"  If  the  situation  of  the  French  republic  in  1792  explained  the  necessity  of  war,  :* 
differences  which  exist  between  that  epoch  of  our  history,  and  the  one  in  which  -- 
now  are,  explains  the  necessity  of  peace.    These  differences  you  muit  apply  your5._.- 
to  comprehend,  and  to  make  them  understood  around  you. 

•*  In  17P2,  the  nation  was  not  united.    Two  people  existed  upon  the  same  terriro-^ 
A  terrible  struggle  was  still  prolonged  between,  the  classes  dispossessed  of  their  j  r  -  - 
leges,  and  those  which  had  conquered  equa^itv  and  liberty.    The  dispossessed  c.a^^.•  > 
united  with  captive  royalty,  and  with  the  jealous  foreigner  to  refuse  France  it*  r,-  \  :-\ 
lution,  and  to  substitute  in*  its  place  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  theocracy,  by  in-raf'.    •  . 
There  are  now  no  longer  distinct  and  unequal  classes.     Liberty  has  enfranch .^' 
all.    Equality  has  levelled  every  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.    Fraternity,  the  *j  :     - 
cation  of  which  we  proclaim,  and  the  ben^fits'of  which  the  National  A'ssemhly  -» 
soon  organize,  is  about  to  unite  every  one.     There  is  not  a  single  citizen  in  France  : 
whatever  opinion  he  may  belong,  who  does  not  rally  round  the  principle  of  the  cour:- 
before  every  thing,  and  who  does  not  render  her,  by  this  tmion  itself,  proof  agaiiist  i  - 
attacks  and* alarms  of  invasion. 

•*  In  1 792.  it  was  not  the  entirepeople  who  had  entered  into  possession  of  their  parr  •—  - 
ment:  it  was  the  middlinsf  diss  only  who  desired  to  exercise  liberty  and  toer.k  r  • 
Tbe  triuaaph  of  the  middle  class  was  then  egotistical,  as  is  the  triiunph  of  e  ^  •  r  • 
oligarch j^.  It  desired  to  retain  for  itself  alone  the  rights  conquered  by  all.  It  bch .  .  j 
it,  for  this  purpose,  to  operate  a  grand  divers-on  to  the  accession  of  the  people,  bv  ;  r-  -i 
tdpitating  them  towards  the  field  of  battle,  to  prevent  them  from  taking  possesi>i  ~  r  | 
heirlown  government.  This^diversion  was  war.  War  was  the^ idea, of  tbe  M^^r  -^ 
chists  and  of  the  Girondists;  it  was  not  that  of  ^Ihe  more  enlightened  democrats,  -«*  ■  i 
desired,  as  we  do,  the  sincere,  complete,  and  regular  reign  of  tbe  people  ihems*  ; .  - 1 
comprehending,  under  that  name,  all  classes,  without  exclusion  and  without  prefer  c*. .  . 
of  which  the  nation  is  composed.  ' 

*•  In  1792,  the  people  were  but  the  instruments  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  coS    - :  >| 
object.    To-day  the  Revolution  has  been  efTected  by  the  people  and  for  tliem. 
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"  !■  entering  into  It,  they  bring  to  It  their  now  care«  of  labour,  indiistry,  inttruction, 
agriculture,  commerce,  morality,  contentment,  propriety,  cheap  living,  navigation,  and 
lastly  of  civilisation,  which  are  all  the  necessaries  of  peace!  The  people  and  peace 
are  one  and  the  same  word. 

"  In  1792,  the  ideas  of  France  and  of  Europe  were  not  prepared  to  comprehend,  and 
to  accept,  the  grand  harmony  of  nations  between  themselves,  as  a  benefit  to  the  human 
race.  The  tboaght  of  the  past  age  existed  only  in  the  heads  of  a  few  philosophers. 
To-day' philosophy  is  popular.  Fifty  years  of  liberty  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to  write, 
have  produced  their  result.  Books,  newspapers,  and  the  senate's  meetings  have  rabed 
European  intelligence  to  its  highest  pitch.  Reason,  shining  every  where,  beyond  the 
limits  of  nations,  has  created  amongst  their  minds  this  grand  intellectual  nationality, 
vhich  will  be  the  copestone  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  constitution  of  inter- 
Dational  fraternity  all  over  the  globe. 

"  Lastly,  hi  1792,  liberty  was  a  novelty,  equality  a  scandal,  and  the  republic  a  problem. 
The  rights  of  the  people,  scarcely  discovered  by  FInelon,  Montesquieu,  and  Rousseau, 
were  so  forgotten,  hidden,  and  profaned  by  the  old  feudal  dynasty  and  sacerdotal  tra* 
ditioDs,  that  the  most  legitimate  interference  of  the  people  in  their  aflkirs  appeared  a 
monstrosity  to  statesmen  of  the  old  school.  Dennoeracy  made  thrones  and  the  founda- 
tions of  societies  tremble  at  the  same  time.  To>day  thrones  and  nations  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  motto,  to  the  forms,  and  to  the  regular  agitations  of  liberty,  exercised  in 
(lirerse  proportion  almost  in  all  states,  even  in  those  which  are  monarchical.  They  will 
habituate  themselves  to  the  republic,  which  is  its  complete  form  amongst  more  ma- 
tured nations.  Tliey  will  recognise  that  there  Is  a  conservative  liberty ;  they  will 
acknowledge  that  there  can  be  found!  in  the  republic,  not  only  better  order,  but  more 
true  order  in  this  government  of  all  for  all  than  m  the  government  of  a' few  for  a  few. 

"  Batt'exclnsive  of  these  disinterested  considerations,  the  interest  alone  of  the  consoli- 
dations and  the  duration  of  the  republic  would  inspire  the  statesmen  of  France  with 
tnougbts  of  peace.  It  is  not  the  country  which  runs  the  greatest  danger  in  wv,  it  is 
liberty.  War  is  almost  always  a  dictatorship ;  -soldiers  forget  institutions  for  men  ;  — ^ 
thrones  tempt  the  ambitious ;  — glory  dazzles  patriotism.  The  prestige  of  a  glorious 
:]<ime  veils  the  design  on  national  sovereignty ;  the  republic  doubtless  desires  glory,  but 
she  desires  it  for  herself,  and  not  for  Caesars,  or  Napoleons. 

"  Do  not,  however,  deceive  yourself:  these  ideas  which  the  Provisional  Government 
charge  you  to  present  to  the  powers,  as  a  pledge  for  European  security,  have  not  for 
tr-'ir  object  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  republic  for  its  audacity  in  darmg  to  spring  to 
ire.  still  less  to  sue  humbly  for  the  position  of  a  great  right  and  a  great  people  in 
Europe:  thev  have  a  far  more  noble  object ;  to  make  sovereigns  and  nations  reflect— 
to  prevent  them  from  involuntarily  deceiving  themselves  as  to  the  character  of  our 
Ucrotutlon,  but  to  bestow  true  light  and  a  just  appearance  upon  the  event ;  to  give, 
n  short,  some  pledges  to  humanity,  before  giving  them  to  our  rights  and  our  honour. 
It  ibey  were  misunderstood,  or  threatened. 

'*  llie  French  Republic,  then,  will  not  provoke  war  with  any  one :  it  has  no  need  to 
\vf  that  it  will  accept  it,  should  conditions  likely  to  cause  war  be  imposed  upon  the 
French  people.  The  idea  of  the  men  who  govern  France  at  present  is  this :— that  France 
^  ill  be  fortunate,  if  war  should  be  declared  against  her,  and  she  be  thus  constrained  to 
:  '.crease  in  power  and  glory,  in  spite  of  her  moderation  I A  terrible  responsibility  for  France 
/  the  republic  itself  declares  war  without  being  provoked  to  it  1  In  the  first  case  her 
rrartial  genius,  her  impatience  of  action,  and  her  force  that  has  been  augmented  by  so 
'canv  years  of  peace,  would  render  her  invincible  at  home,  dreaded  perhaps  beyond 
hf  r  frontiers.  In  the  second  case,  she  would  turn  against  herself  the  remembrance  of 
i.«r  conquests,  warp  the  afltetion  of  nationalitv,  and  compromise  her  first  and  most 
uiiirersal  alliance, — the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  genius  of  civilization. 

"  After  these  principles.  Monsieur,  which  are  the  principles  of  France,  after  calm 
'oflectionr— principles  which  she  can  present  without  fear  and  without  defiance  to  her 
friends  and  to  her  enemies,— you  will  do  well  to  impress  on  your  mind  the  followii^ 
l^clarations: 

"  The  treaties  of  1816  no  longer  exist  as  a  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  Republic ; 
pc^ertheless  the  territorial  limits  of  these  treaties  are  a  fact  which  she  admits  as  a 
-  -sl»,  and  as  a  point  of  departure  in  her  relations  with  other  nations.  But  if  the  treaties 
'  r  1SI5  exist  no  longer,  save  as  facts  to  be  modified  by  general  agreement,  and  if  tho 
'trublic  openly  declares  that  it  has  the  right  and  mission  to  attain  regularly  and  paci- 
-cully  these  modifications,  the  good  sense,  the  moderation,  the  conscience,  and  the 
r''U'ience  of  the  republic  exist,  and  are  for  Europe  a  better  and  more  honourable  gua- 
'a.tee  than  the  letters  of  those  treaties  it  so  often  violated  or  modified. 
"  Endeavour,  Monsieur,  to  make  this  emancipation  of  the  republic  froxti  the  treaties 
f  1915  comprehended  and  admitted  in  good  faith,  and  to  show  that  this  frank  declara- 
'-'n  possesses  nothing  inimical  to  the  repose  of  Europe. 

"  Thus,  we  openly  declare :  —  If  the  hour  of  the  reconstruction  of  some  oppressed 
^J^Joos  in  Europe,  or  elsewhere,  should  appear  to  us  to  have  sounded  in  the  decrees  of 


policf  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  wbidi  weigfai 
dignttf  •  wd^ied  down,  at  tbe  same  time,  hy 
oar  liberal  alliances  and  peace.    Tbe  reiiu 
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Frovfdflooe;  if  SwUseriand,  our  fkitbftd  aOj  since  tbe  time  of  Frands  T.,  were  con- 
aCnined  or  tbreatened  in  tlie  morement  of  aggrandisement,  wbich  die  is  forming  at 
hone,  to  lend  fartber  power  to  the  fiucea  of  democratic  governments ;  if  tbe  iodcpoid- 
ant  states  of  Italy  were  invaded ;  if  limits  or  obstades  were  imposed  imon  tlidr  interior 
diangea,  if  die  right  of  uniting  among  themselves  to  consolidate  an  Italian  comitry  were 
cootCTted  by  an  armed  band,  — tbe  French  republic  would  conodve  itself  entitled  to 
arm  itsdf  to  protect  these  legitimate  movements  of  augmentation,  and  of  nationality 
amongst  the  nations.  Tbe  republic,  you  see,Ibas  passed,  at  the  first  step,  the  era  of  pros- 
cripdons  and  dictatorships.  It  is  decided  nerer  to  conceal  liber^  at  home.  It  is  equally 
decided  never  to  veil  its  democratic  priodple  abroad.  It  will  allow  no  one  to  interfere 
between  the  padfic  halo  of  iu  liberty  and  the  regard  of  nations.  It  proclaims  iUelf  tha 
intellectual  and  cordial  ally  of  all  the  rights,  of  all  the  progress,  and  of  all  the  legiti- 
mate developments  of  the  institutions  of  nations  who  desire  to  lire  under  the  same 
prindple  as  its  own.  It  will  make  no  secret  propagation  or  incendiarism  amongst  its 
neighbours.  It  knows  that  no  libertv  is  durable,  save  that  wbich  is  bom  upon  its  own 
grounds.  But  it  will  exercise,  by  the  light  of  its  Ideas,  and  by  tbe  spectacle  of  the 
Older  and  peace  which  it  hopes  to  display  to  tbe  world,  the  sole  and  honest  proselj- 
Cism  —  the  proselytlsm  of  esteem  and  sympathy. 

**  We  desire,  for  humanity's  sake,  that  peace  should  be  preserved.  We  hope  it  also. 
One  (miy  question  of  war  bad  been  agitated,  a  year  ago,  between  France  and  Bngiand. 
ft  was  not  repnl>Uean  France  which  established  this  warlike  question,  it  was  thedjnastr. 
That  dynasty  bears  with  it  that  danger  of  war  to  which  it  had  given  bhth  fn  Europe. 
by  tbe  wholfy  personal  ambition  of  its  family  alliances  in  ^ain.    Thus  this  domestic 

'  "■         *  weighed  for  seventeen  years  upon  our  nadonal 

e  time,  by  its  pretensions  to  another  crown  at  Madrid, 
4  peace.  Tbe  republic  has  no  ambitioa.  The  repobUe  has  r.o 
nepotism.  It  does  not  inherit  the  {Hretensions  <tf  a  family.  Let  Spain  govern  itself; 
let  Spaxo  be  independent  and  free.  France,  for  the  solidity  of  this  natural  allianc?, 
relies  more  upon  the  conformity  of  prindptes  than  iqion  tbe  suocesdons  of  the  house 
<rf  Bourbon ! 

**  Soeh  is.  Monsieur,  the  spirit  of  the  council  of  the  republic.  Sudi  will  invariably  be 
tbe  character  of  the  fnmk,  firm,  and  moderate  policy  which  you  will  have  to  represent. 
The  republic  pronounced  at  its  birtii,  and  in  the  mi«lst  of  the  heat  of  a  contest  not  pro- 
Toked  by  the  people,  three  words,  which  have  invested  its  soul,  and  which  will  call 
down  upon  its  cradle  the  benedictions  of  God  and  of  man  — Liberty,  Eqoalitj,  and 
Fraternity.  She  gave  on  tbe  following  day,  by  the  abolition  of  pain  of  death  in  political 
matters,  the  true  commentary  of  these  three' words  at  home ;  giro  them  also  their  true 
eommmtary  abroad.  The  sense  of  these  three  words,  applied  to  our  exterior  relations, 
is  this  ;  enfranchisement  of  France  from  the  chains  which  confined  her  prindples  and 
dignity ;  recovery  of  tbe  rank  which  she  ought  to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  the  great 
European  powers ;  and,  lastiy.  the  dedaration  of  alliauee  and  friendship  with  all 
nations.  If  France  has  the  consctoosness  of  her  part  In  the  liberal  and  d viliaing missioa 
of  the  age,  there  is  not  one  of  these  words  which  signifies  tear.  If  Europe  be  prudent  and 
just,  there  is  not  one  word  which  does  not  betoken  peace. 

**  Receive,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished  consideration. 

(Signed)       "  LAMAamcs. 
**  Member  of  the  Provisional  Goremment  of  the  RepubLic 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflairs." 

In  person,  M.  Alphonse  de  Ijamartine  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  with  diarp  features,  oval  countenance^  high  and  expansive  fore- 
head, thick  head  of  hair,  now  tumiog  grey,  prominent  brow,  dark  and 
somewhat  deep-set  ejes,  noble  look,  long  nose,  thin  and  rather  arched, 
a  wide  mouth  and  thin  lips  deeply  marked  at  the  sides,  a  long,  but  well- 
defined  chin,  and  dark  complexion;  altogether,  the  physiognomy  is 
striking  and  prepossessing. 

To  foresee  the  progress  and  result  of  Lamartine*s  career  is  impoasiMe 
to  human  eye;  but  assuredly  the  singular  prediction  of  Lady  Esther 
Stanhope  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  accomplished.  His  courage,  re- 
putation, eloquence,  and  aptitude  for  affairs  have  certainly  saved  bis 
country  from  the  immediate  liorrors  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed ;  and  on 
him^  at  this  moment,  is  fixed  every  eye  in  Europe,  and  adl  the  best 
hopes  of  the  r^eneration  of  his  native  land. 

March  iS/A,  1848.  ..-^      H.  T.  K. 
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I  The  night  was  full  of  agitation,  panic,  and  meetings. 

Whilst  the  Girondists,  united  at  the  house  of  Yalaze,  con-* 
certed  amcrngst  themselves  the  means  of  regaining  a  victoiy 
which  the  Montagnards  owed  only  to  a  surprise,  Marat, 
Hebert,  Dobsent,  Varlet,  Vincent,  the  American  Fournier, 
the  Spaniard  Gusman,  who  was  to  Marat  what  Saint  Just 
wa3  to  JU>bespierre,  Henriot,  and  some  sixty  of  the  most 
violent  members  of  the  sections,  re-assembled  at  I'Archevech^ 
in  a  hall,  whence  the  public  were  excluded.  A  thousand 
plans  were  debated. 

Yarlet,  a  young  man,  more  depraved  than  enlightened  by 
Lis  education,  and  as  yet  obscure,  unfolded  a  comprehensive 
phm  of  individual  murders,  evidently  inspired  by  the  re- 
membrances of  September.  Varlet  had  fabricated  false 
correspondences  of  the  Girondists  with  the  prince  of  Coburg, 
designed  to  cast  infamy,  and  excite  the  execration  of  the 
people,  upon  these  pretended  traitors  of  the  country.  During 
the  night  they  were  to  be  arrested  one  by  one  in  their  dweU- 
iogs,  and  conducted,  without  form,  to  an  isolated  house  in 
the  faubourg  St.  Jacques,  where  they  were  to  be  subjected 
to  a  ^rate  trial.  Ditches,  cut  beforehand  in  a  garden  at* 
tached  to  this  house,  could  cover  the  remains  of  the  victims, 
and  conceal  from  the  public  the  mode  of  their  disappearance. 
On  the  morrow,  the  publication  of  the  fabricated  correspon- 
dence would  devote  their  names  to  public  execration.  They 
might  spread  abroad  the  report  of  their  flight  to  foreign  land^ 
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and  when  the  tardy  truth  should  refute  all  these  suppositions, 
the  republic  would  be  saved,  the  Commune  regenerated,  and 
the  people  would  thank  their  avengers.  Such  was  Yarlef  s 
plan.  It  was  agreeable  to  the  executioners  of  September, 
but  was  rejected  by  Dobsent  and  Marat  himself.  Firsl^  as 
tainted  by  a  fraud  unworthy  of  the  people,  and  secondly,  as 
reducing  the  victims  to  a  number  too  limited. 

It  was  resolved  to  work  out  the  purification  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  to  point  out  to  them^  as  many  victims  as 
were  requisite  for  their  vengeance.  Some  carried  the  num- 
ber of  proscribed  heads  to  thirty,  others  to  eighty.  This 
was  left  to  chance.  The  conspirators  separated  to  go  and 
convey  the  password  in  the  sections  and  faubourgs. 

This  signal  came  from  Marat's  mouth,  and  was  ^'  No  half 
measures."  It  is  written,  that  on  this  same  night  another 
superior  executive  assembly,  composed  of  Robespierre,  Dan- 
ton,  Fabre,  Pache,  and  some  other  principal  members  of  the 
Commune  and  the  Convention,  were  assembled  at  Charenton, 
in  a  house  where  the  plots  of  the  20th  of  June  and  the  10th 
of  August  had  been  laid,  and  that  there  the  great  leaders  of 
La  Montague  had  reciprocally  delivered  up  their  enemies, 
like  Octavius,  Anthony,  and  Lepidus.  This  has  never  been 
proved. 

n.  Danton,  drawn  in  spite  of  himself  into  this  struggle, 
would  have  wished  the  victory  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
humiliation  of  the  Girondists.  He  was  far  from  conspiring 
the  death  of  rivals  whom  he  admired  the  most,  and  feared  the 
least,  in  the  Convention.  He  had  the  advantage  of  popularity 
over  them.  This  sufficed  him :  his  heart  leaned  to  their  side. 
"  No,"  said  he,  on  the  evening,  in  speaking  of  them,  "  these 
admirable  speakers  do  not  deserve  such  anger;  they  are 
enthusiasts,  and  trifling  as  the  woman  who  inspires  them. 
Why  do  they  not  take  a  man  for  their  leader  ?  This  womaa 
will  destroy  them.  She  is  the  Circe  of  the  republic."  Dan- 
ton  alluded  to  Madame  Roland,  who  had  humbled  his  pride. 
Robespierre,  disquieted  and  troubled  for  the  consequences  of 
this  schism  in  the  Convention,  shut  himself  up  on  the  evening 
of  this  crisis  in  complete  seclusion,  like  a  man  who  dreaded 
to  touch  an  event,  for  fear  of  causing  it  to  deviate  or  mis- 
carry. He  only  threw  into  the  balance  some  words  indis- 
pensable to  his  situation,  and  necessary  to  his  popularity. 
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Marat  alone  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  people,  and  met  his 
personal  enemies,  the  Girondists,  body  to  body,  until  they 
should  be  levelled. 

m.  The  Girondists,  united  at  Valaz^'s,  were  informed  by  an 
accident  of  the  resolutions  of  the  meeting.  A  federal  Breton, 
of  their  party,  arrived  but  a  few  days  in  Paris,  passed  the 
night  of  the  27th  before  TArcheveche.  Some  groups  of 
people  pressed  to  the  door.  They  were  admitted  by  showing 
a  copper  medal  to  the  keeper.  The  Breton,  impelled  by 
curiosity,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of  copper  money, 
which  the  guardian  took  for  the  sign  of  recognition,  and  was 
admitted.  The  deliberation  had  hardly  commenced,  when 
the  imprudent  man  saw  his  error,  and  trembled  lest  he  should 
be  discovered.  The  confusion  of  the  moment,  and  the  agi- 
tation of  people's  minds,  saved  him.  He  -departed  without 
having  been  suspected,  and  ran  to  warn  a  deputy  of  his  de- 
partment. This  deputy  conducted  him  to  Vidaz6's.  Valaz^ 
and  his  friends  conjured  this  man  to  return  on  the  following 
night  to  the  focus  of  the  conspiracy,  and  report  to  them  what 
he  should  see  and  hear.  The  Breton  again  devoted  himself. 
His  countenance,  already  known,  removed  all  distrust  from 
the  conspirators.  He  returned  to  instruct  Valaz6,  but  he 
had  been  followed.  The  next  day  his  body  was  found^ 
pierced  with  wounds,  floating  on  the  Seine,  still  bearing  the 
copper  medal  by  aid  of  which  he  had  surprised  the  con- 
spirators. 

IV.  In  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  evening  which  suppressed 
it,  the  Commission  of  Twelve  had  still  sat  during  the  night. 
It  had  deliberated  upon  the  measures  of  resistance  which 
the  Girondists  proposed  to  take  in  the  Convention,  on  the 
morrow.  Every  member  of  this  party,  and  of  La  Plaine, 
met  early  in  the  morning  at  the  Assembly.  Isnard  resumed 
the  president's  chair,  resolved  to  regain  his  ascendency  over 
the  niajority,  or  to  die  at  his  post  Lanjuinais  boldly  de- 
manded permission  to  speak. 

Lanjuinais  was  not  a  Girondist.  He  possessed  neither  the 
ambition  nor  the  wrongs  of  that  party ;  he  had  neither 
mingled  with  the  plots  of  the  20th  of  June,  nor  in  tho^e  of 
the  10th  of  August,  nor  in  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVL 
Bom  at  Eennes,  of  an  honourable  family,  himself  a  distin- 
guished advocate  and  a  Christian  philosopher,  his  revolu- 
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tionarj   ideas  were  but  a  form  of  his.  evangelical  faith. 
Equality  was  one  of  his  dogmas.     "  Nobility,**  wrote  he  in 
one  of  his  early  productions,^*  is  not  a  necessary  evil."    He 
had  exerted  himself  in  the  parliamentary  debates  during  the 
conflict  of  the  third  estate  of  Brittany  against  the  aristocracy, 
the  clergy,  and  the  parliament  of  Rennes.     This  same  spirit 
of  opposition  had  caused  him  to  be  named  deputy  to  the 
States-general.     He  had  there  been  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  "  Club  BretonJ*    Lanjuinais  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
purity  of  soul  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  party,  and  whose 
generosity  of  heart  devoted  him  to  falling  causes,  when  he 
thought  he  discerned  therein  j  ustice  and  truth.    He  possessed, 
further,  that  courage  which  rose  before  -the  tumult  of  the 
assemblies,  and  the  sedition  of  the  people,  as  that  of  the 
soldier  under  fire.     The  oppression  of  the  Girondists,  on  the 
evening  before,  by  La  Montague  and  the  people,  had  exas- 
perated him.     It  was  enough  that  a  party  was  oppressed  to 
enlist  Lanjuinais  in  their  ranks.     At  his  appciurance  La  Mon- 
tague expected  a  protest,  and  refused  to  hear  him.     "  I  have 
a  right  to  be  heard,"  said  Lanjuinais,  "upon  the  pretended 
decree  of  yesterday.     I  maintain   that  there  has  been   no 
decree,  and  if  there  have  been,  it  should  be  revoked."    Mur- 
murs from  La  Montague  interrupted  him.     "All  is  lost, 
citizens,"  resumed  Lanjuinais,  with  the  gesture  of  a  man  who 
contemplates  the  ruin  of  his  country, —  "  all  is  lost !  and  I  de- 
nounce to  you,  in  the  decree  of  yesterday,  a  conspiracy  a 
thousand  times  more  atrocious  than  those  which  have  been 
plotted  as  yet.     Why !  for  three  months  past  your  Commis- 
sioners have  committed  more  arbitrary  arrests  in  the  depart' 
ments  than  in  thirty  years  of  despotism !     Men  have  preached 
these  last  six  months  murder  and  anarchy,  and  they  remain 
unpunished ! "     "  If  Lanjuinais  is  not  silent,"  cried  Legendre, 
"  I  declare  that  I  will  ascend  and  precipitate  him  from  the 
tribune!"     "Do  you  take  me,  then,  for  an  ox?"  Aplied 
Lanjuinais,  alluding  to  Legendre's  trade  of  a  butcher.     "And 
I,"  said  Barbaroux,  — "I  demand  that  the  speech  of  Legendre 
be  consigned  to  the  proces  verbal,  to  attest  the  liberty  which 
we  enjoy."     "  You  have  protected  the  aristocrats  of  your 
department ;  you  are  a  villain  !"  vociferated  the  members  of 
La  Montague  against  Lanjuinais.     Robespierre,  affecting  a 
languishing  voice  and  exhausted  strength,  pronounced  some 
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bitter  and  lachrymose  phrases  upon  the  tyranny  of  the  Twelve. 
The  noise  of  La  Plaine  drowned  the  words  of  the  orator. 
The  revocation  of  the  decree  of  the  evening  before,  which 
abolished  the  Commission  of  the  Twelve,  was  put  to  the  vote 
A  feeble  majority  annulled  this  decree.  Astonishment  petri- 
fied La  Montagne.  "  We  must  veil  the  statue  of  Liberty," 
cried  Collot  d'Herbois.  Danton,  who  still  sought  to  elude 
the  definitive  rupture  of  the  representation,  rose  and  adroitly 
presented  a  last  means  of  conciliation  to  the  Girondist  con- 
querors. "  Your  decree  of  yesterday,"  said  he  to  the  Con- 
vention, "  was  a  great  act  of  justice;  I  am  glad  to  think  it 
will  be  renewed  before  the  end  of  this  session  ;  but  should 
the  Commission  of  Twelve  resume  the  power  which  it  de- 
sired to  exercise  even  over  the  members  of  the  Assembly, — if 
the  thread  of  the  conspiracy  should  not  be  broken,  —  if  the 
magistrates  of  the  people  be  not  restored  to  their  functions, 
after  having  proved  that  we  surpass  our  enemies  in  prudence, 
we  will  prove  to  them  that  we  surpass  them  also  in  boldness 
and  revolutionary  vigour."  All  the  members  of  La  Montagne 
joined,  by  gesture  and  acclamation,  in  the  declaration  of 
Danton.  "  And  we,*'  replied  the  Girondists,  —  "  we  demand 
vengeance  from  the  departments,  and  not  from  the  people  in 
the  tribunes."  The  Montagnards  demanded,  conformably 
with  the  insinuations  of  Danton,  the  liberty  of  Hebert.  The 
Plain,  on  the  proposition  of  Boy er-Fonf rede,  hastened  to  vote 
it.  Petitioners  assembled,  and,  prompted  by  the  Gii'ondists, 
demanded  to  be  heard.  Interrupted  by  the  noise  of  La  Mon- 
tagne and  the  tribunes,  the  petitioners  received  the  felicita- 
tions of  Isnard  and  the  honours  of  the  Assembly. 

"  Will  you  order,"  said  Danton,  "  the  impression  of  such 
an  address  ?  The  French  people  are  ready  to  turn  their 
arms  against  their  enemies.  They  will  make,  when  they 
desire  it,  those  men  who  are  stupid  enough  to  believe  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  people  and  the  citizens,  see' 
their  nothingness  in  a  single  day.  Consider,  that,  if  they 
boast  of  a  majority  against  you  here,  you  have  an  immense 
majority  for  you  in  the  republic  and  in  Paris."  "  Yes,  yes,'* 
answered  the  tribunes.  "It  is  time,"  resumed  Danton, 
"  that  the  people  no  longer  confine  themselves  to  defensive 
warfare !  that  they  attack  the  abettors  of  moderantisme.  It 
is  time  that  we  march  boldly  on  our  career !     It  is  time  that 
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we  confirm  the  destiny  of  France!  It  is  time  that  we 
coalesce  against  the  plots  of  all  those  who  would  destroy  the 
republic!  We  have  shown  energy  one  day,  and  we  have 
conquered.     No !  Paris  shall  not  perish.'' 

This  eloquent  diversion  of  Danton,  covered  with  unani- 
mous applause,  terminated  the  meeting,  and  left  the  day 
undecided.  "What  signify  your  quarrels  to  me?"  said 
Danton,  on  leaving  the  Tuileries,  to  the  groups  which  sur- 
rounded him,  "  I  only  see  our  enemies.  Let  us  march  to- 
gether against  the  enemies  of  our  country." 

y.  la  the  evening,  Hebert  was  brought  back  in  triumph 
to  the  Hdtel-de-Yille.  He  received  there  a  crown  of  laurel 
from  the  hands  of  Chaumette. 

It  was  demanded  that,  in  expiation  of  the  captivity  of 
Hubert,  the  Commission  of  Twelve  should  be  delivered  over 
to  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Hebert,  detaching  the  crown 
from  his  forehead,  placed  it  on  the  bust  of  Jean  Jacques 
Bousseau — the  first  apostle  of  liberty. 

The  sitting  of  the  club  of  the  Jacobins  on  the  30th  pre-> 
luded  the  storm  of  the  morrow.  Whilst  the  insurrectional 
ccmimittee  of  the  Archbishopric  concerted  the  movement, 
Legendre  and  Robespierre  at  the  Jacobins,  and  Marat  and 
Danton  at  the  Cordeliers,  nourished  the  fiame  of  opinion. 
**  I  feel  myself  incapable,"  said  Robespierre,  "  of  prescribing 
to  the  people  the  means  of  saving  themselves.  This  power  is 
not  bestowed  upon  a  single  individual !  This  is  not  granted 
tome,  who  am  exhausted  by  four  years  of  revolution,  and  by 
the  heart-rending  spectacle  of  the  triumph  of  tyranny  !  It 
is  not  for  me  to  indicate  these  measures, — for  me  who  am 
consumed  by  a  slow  fever,  and  above  all  by  the  fever  of 
patriotism." 

This  apparent  resignation  of  powerless  patriotism  was  the 
most  subtle  incitement  to  the  despairing  energy  of  the 
people.  **  No,  no,"  answered  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
Jacobins ;  "  never  will  posterity  believe  that  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  men  would  allow  themselves  to  be  subjected  by  a 
handful  of  intriguers,  or  she  will  see  in  us  only  twenty-five 
millions  of  cowards !  I  say  that  to-morrow  the  trumpet 
must  be  sounded,  the  canuons  roar,  and  let  those  who  will 
not  rise  against  the  common  enemy  be  declared  traitors  to 
the  country !     When  the  tocsin  shall  thunder,  this  harmoa  jr 
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will  encourage  the  cowardlj ;  tliej  will  rise  witb  us,  and  we 
shall  exterminate  our  enemies," 

VL  The  insurrectional  measures  of  the  central  committee 
of  the  Archhishopric  transpired  throughout  Paris.  The 
coQDcil  of  the  Commune,  re-assemhled  in  permanent  session 
at  the  Hotel-de-Yille,  began  to  speak  magisteriallj,  and  to 
threaten  the  Convention.  The  sections,  tumultuouslj  as^ 
sembled,  were  engaged  in  contradictory  deliberations,  accord- 
ing as  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  sectionaries  took  away 
from,  or  conceded  the  majority,  to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
parties.  The  disastrous  news  which  arrived  daily  from  La 
Vendee,  from  the  frontiers  and  from^  the  south,  threw  terror 
into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  disposed  them  to  desperate 
measures.  The  disasters  of  the  army  of  the  Pjrrenees ;  the 
retreat,  more  similar  to  a  defeat,  of  the  army  of  the  north'; 
Yalenciennes  and  Cambray  blockaded,  without  the  power  of 
receiving  succour,  and  countuig  day  by  day  the  duration  of 
a  resistance  which  was  believed  impossible ;  the  republican 
troops  defeated  at  Fontenay  by  the  royalist  peasants  of  Les- 
cnre ;  Marseilles  on  fire,  Bordeaux  in  agitation,  and  Lyons 
letting  the  first  sparks  of  the  insurrection  which  lurked 
within  its  walls  escape ;  all  these  calamities  bursting  at  once 
npon  the  republic,  rent  at  the  same  time  the  Convention  to 
the  core,  and  exasperated  the  public  spirit  against  the  men, 
who,  whether  weak  or  perfidious,  governed  the  country  so 


The  people,  not  knowing  whom  to  lay  hold  of,  imputed 
all  the  calamities  of  the  moment  to  the  Girondists. 

To  resist  this  torrent  of  unpopularity  directed  against 
them,  the  Girondists  had  but  the  abstract  power  of  the  law. 
The  bayonets  and  pikes  of  the  national  guard  wavered  at 
the  will  of  the  versatility  of  the  sections.  On  the  one  side, 
some  intrepid  orators,  making  appeals  to  departments  too 
distant  to  hear  them, — on  the  other,  a  whole  people  armed, 
incited  by  hidden  agitators,  and  directed  by  the  organised 
Jacobins :  the  triumph  could  not  be  doubtful.  The  Girondists, 
reassured  at  first  by  the  legality  of  their  cause,  and  the 
favour  with  which  the  citizens  of  Paris  surrounded  them, 
began  at  last  to  foresee  their  ruin,  and  prepared  their  minds 
for  it,  less  as  politicians  than  as  martyrs.  Still  they  loved 
to  flatter  themselves  that  fortune  would  yet  return  to  them 
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at  the  last  moment.  They  urged  address  upon  address  from 
their  departments,  in  order  to  place  their  heads  under  the 
protection  of  Paris.  They  thought  that,  if  the  moderes  of 
the  Convention  were  too  timid  to  attack  with  them  the  power 
of  the  Commune,  and  to  crush  anarchy,  these  same  men  had 
too  much  regard  for  their  own  safety  to  abandon  themselves 
by  delivering  the  heads  of  twenty-two  of  their  colleagues  to 
ostracism,  or  to  the  scaffold  of  Marat.  They  refused  to 
believe  that  the  honest  armed  men  of  the  sections  would 
ever  employ  against  the  national  representation  those 
bayonets  which  they  carried  to  defend  it.  They  carried 
these  wavering  thoughts,  sometimes  confident,  sometimes 
discouraging,  into  the  different  nocturnal  meetings  which 
they  attended  after  the  assemblies  of  the  night.  Bozot, 
Louvet,  Barbaroux,  Petion,  Isnard,  Rebecqui,  already  con- 
cealing themselves  from  the  observation  of  the  people,  as- 
cended, one  by  one,  the  staircase  of  Roland,  hidden  in  the 
depth  of  a  court  of  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  There,  these 
intrepid  young  men  accused  the  sloth  and  hesitation  of  the 
Commission  of  Twelve,  who,  they  asserted  should  have  pre- 
vented the  blow  of  the  Commune,  and  forced  and  pledged 
the  Convention  from  the  first  evening  to  deliver  up  Marat, 
Pache,  Danton,  and  Robespierre  to  a  revolutionary  tribunal, — 
to  call  the  forces  of  the  departments  to  Paris, — to  reorganise 
the  sections,  and  close  the  clubs,  whence  issued  anarchy^ 
crime,  and  fear. 

Roland,  humbled  by  his  fall,  and  coveting  the  glory  of 
strengthening  the  wavering  republic,  displayed  that  sombre 
energy  of  words  which  costs  nothing  to  weaponless  hands. 
Madame  Roland,  divided  between  the  impassioned  interest 
which  her  heart  experienced  for  her  friends,  and  the  mas- 
culine stamp  of  her  character,  by  turns  animated  and  be- 
wailed these  discourses.  Buzot  adored  in  her  the  image  and 
the  voice  of  the  country.  Barbaroux  heard  her  with  the 
respect  and  enthusiasm  of  his  age.  They  were  prepared  to 
die,  but  they  wished  to  die  fighting. 

VII.  Vergniaud,  Condorcet,  Si^y^s,  Fonfr^de,  Dacos, 
Guadet,  and  Gensonn^  met  more  frequently  together  in  the 
Rue  Saint  Lazare  or  at  Clichy,  sometimes  at  a  female's 
attached  to  one  of  them,  sometimes  at  the  younger  ^on~ 
fr^de's.    These  were  the  political  men  of  the  party..    Siej^ 
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counselled  vigorous  acts,  the  responsibilitj  of  which  he  did 
not  desire  solelj  to  take  upon  himself.  A  man  of  energj, 
but  not  of  execution,  Condorcet  was  indignant  at  the  abor- 
tion of  his  ideal  theories,  and  devoted  himself  to  death, 
rather  than  abandon  his  ideas  but  with  his  blood.  Fonfr^e 
and  Ducos,  Montagnards  in  thought,  were  retained  to  their 
party  by  hatred  to  Robespierre.  They  were  still  more  re- 
tained by  those  bonds  of  friendship  which  are  stronger  than 
the  bonds  of  opinion  amongst  men  of  heart  who  have  sworn 
fidelity  to  each  other.  Ducos  and  Fonfr^de  inclined  to  dis- 
claim the  Comniission  of  Twelve,  whose  imprudent  provoca- 
tions they  blamed. 

Guadet,  burning  with  ardour,  eloquence,  and  intrepidity, 
drawn  away  by  the  torrent  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  believing 
in  its  power  upon  the  Convention,  desired  no  other  plan 
than  that  conceived  at  the  moment,  no  other  tactics  than 
improvisation,  and  no  other  arms  than  his  eloquence ;  equally 
ready  to  conquer  or  die,  provided  that  such  a  result  occurred 
in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  in  the  tribune. 

Gensonne,  more  reflective  and  better  exercised  in  the 
means  of  government,  wished  for  protection  and  triumph 
from  the  bayonets  of  the  sections,  which  he  no  longer  found 
in  the  oscillations  of  a  wavering  majority. 

Yergniaud,  the  strength,  the  glory,  and  the  last  popular 
stay  of  his  party,  was  strongly  urged  by  all  to  take  the 
supreme  direction  of  this  struggle;  to  prepare  their  thoughts, 
their  sentiments,  their  speeches,  as  alone  equal  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  danger;  to  mount  the  tribune;  to  allow  his  indig- 
nant spirit  to  blaze  forth  before  his  country ;  to  crush  con- 
spiracy by  law,  and  to  restore  that  courage  to  good  citizens 
which  his  silence  had  gradually  extinguished  in  every  heart. 

Yergniaud  listened  unresolved  to  the  demands  of  his 
friends.  Too  clear-sighted  to  dissemble  to  himself  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  danger,  too  courageous  to  fear  death,  he  was 
also  too  politic,  and  too  well  versed  in  history,  to  delude  him- 
self with  the  different  plans  they  proposed  to  him,  Yergniaud 
felt  a  repugnance  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  defeat 
and  ruin  of  his  party,  which  appeared  to  him  already  con- 
summated. 

Yergniaud,  no  longer  impelled  by  illusion  or  ardour,  still 
preserved  that  stoical  calmness  which  surpasses  both,  which 
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Bees  the  critical  moment  approach  without  blenching,  and 
which,  struggling  without  hope,  accepts  defeat  as  men  ac- 
cept martyrdom,  with  all  the  indilTerence  and  heroism  of 
free  wilL 

YIIL  The  wanderings  of  his  party  had  seldom  drawn 
Yergniaud  aside.  With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Europe,  the 
great  orator  felt,  as  profoundly  as  Danton,  the  necessity  of 
fortifying  the  unity  of  the  republic,  in  order  to  resist  the 
dismemberment  of  the  country.  The  desperate  federalism 
of  Barbaroux,  Louvet,  and  Madame  Roland  excited  his 
pity.  He  had  never  adopted  fed^*alism  ii^  his  speeches  but 
as  a  desperate  argument,  calculated  to  make  anarchy  itself 
tremble. 

He  felt  that  the  most  implacable  enemies  of-  France  could 
not  accomplish  any  step  against  her  more  fatal  than  that  of 
the  Yoluntary  dismemberment,  dreamed  of  by  some  mad- 
men. What  he  dreaded  for  his  country,  from  the  struggle 
in  whidh  he  was  engaged  with  the  Commune,  was  not  so 
much  the  proscription  and  death  of  his  friends,  and  his  own 
proscription  and  death,  as  the  insurrection  and  dislocation  of 
the  departments  which  must  ensue  from  this  destruction  of 
the  representation.  In  Yergniaud's  soul  patriotism  entirely 
stifled  party  spirit.  His  speeches  would  not  have  been  so 
ardent,  but  for  the  fire  of  this  patriotism. 

In  this  perplexity  of  mind,  Yergniaud,  like  all  men  placed 
in  the  face  of  impossibility,  asked  nothing  from  destiny, 
from  his  friends,  or  his  enemies,  but  time.  He  had  sacri- 
ficed to  time  in  accepting  the  republic  on  the  day  following 
the  10th  of  August,  when  he  still  believed,  on  the  evening 
before,  in  the  transitory  necessity  of  a  constitutional  mo- 
narchy. He  had  sacrificed  to  time  when  he  had,  against 
his  conscience,  voted  the  death  of  Louis  XYI.  These  two 
concessions  had  adjourned  the  danger,  bi|t  as  the  dyke  repels 
the  waves,  by  accumulating  and  aggrandising  their  weight. 
Yergniaud  desired  still  to  adjourn,  and,  by  yielding  the 
government  to  La  Montagne,  to  oppose  the  anarchy  of  the 
people,  and  prevent  the  rupture  between  Paris  and  the  de- 
partments. Without  ambition  for  himself,  without  oven 
vanity  for  his  name,  it  cost  him  nothing  to  cede  power  to 
his  rivals.  Yergniaud  inclinied  then  to  measures  of  accom- 
modation.    Danton,  who  had  the  same  views,  entertained  in 
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good  faith  these  conciliatoiy  dispositiozis  of  Yei^gniaud,  coii<- 
rejed  through  mutual  friends. 

IX.  Robespierre  and  Pache,  certain  henceforth  to  conquer^ 
applied  themselves,  for  some  days  beforehand,  to  reduce  the 
insurrection  to  the  character  of  an  irresistible  demonstration 
of  the  will  of  the  people.  They  desired  to  weigh  upon  the 
Convention,  not  to  break  it.  No  blood,  no  victims ;  such 
was  the  new  word  of  command  which  Pache  and  his  accom- 
plices circulated. 

To  suppress  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  to  expel  twenty- 
two  members  from  the  Convention,  to  give  the  majority  to 
La  Montague,  to  deliver  the  revolutionary  government  to 
the  Commune  of  Paris,  to  establish  a  legal  terror  under  the 
name  of  an  intimidated  and  subjected  national  representa- 
tion,— to  these  were  confined  the  results  of  the  day  as  prepared 
by  the  conspirators. 

Robespierre,  Danton,  Pache,  and  Marat  himself,  agreed  at 
length  in  this  prudent  idea.  Henriot  received  an  injunction 
so  to  discipline  the  insurrection,  and  to  blend  in  its  proceed-* 
ings  the  orders  of  the  Convention  and  those  of  the  Com- 
mune in  such  manner  that  .the  revolt  should  possess  the 
character  of  legality,  and  that  the  troops  directed  on  the 
Toileries  should  not  know  whether  they  went  to  deliver  or 
constrain  the  representation.  This  hypocritical  and  equivocal 
character  of  the  days  of  the  31st  of  May  and  the  2nd  of  June 
was  entirely  due  to  the  astute  genius  of  Pache.  He  inspired 
the  Commune  with  his  policy,  and  sustained,  better  than 
Petion  had  done  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  double  part  of 
provoker  and  moderator  of  the  movement. 

X*  These  arrangements,  known  to  the  Girondists,  left  them 
to  believe  that  the  sitting  of  the  31st  would  limit  itself  to  a 
violent  struggle  for  the  majority ;  a  struggle  in  which  the 
people  would  take  no  further  part  than  by  their  curiosity 
and  shouts  in  favour  of  La  Montagne,  but  which  the  least 
concession  on  their  part  would  appease  as  in  former  day^ 
The  reports  which  were  made  to  them  were  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  quarters  and  the  clubs  whence  the  information  was 
conveyed. 

The  meeting  of  the  30th,  short,  and  without  discussion, 
was  only  marked  by  a  deputation  of  twenty-seven  sections 
of  Paris,  demanding  the  abrogation  of  the  Commission  of 
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Twelve,  and  the  arrest  of  ita  members.  The  Convention, 
few  in  number  —  the  benches  in  the  centre  being  empty  — 
voted  that  this  petition  be  printed.  This  resignation  accus- 
tomed the  Commune  hourly  to  greater  audacity  and  the 
national  representation  to  further  patience. 

In  the  evening  the  general  council  of  the  Commune  as- 
sembled, and  became  the  active  focus  of  insurrection.  Paris 
was  from  that  moment  divided  into  two  camps :  the  one 
which  embraced  in  its  bosom  the  Tuileries,  the  Carrousel,  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  all  the  opulent  or  commercialists  of  the 
city,  whose  battalions  were  composed  of  citizens,  friends  to 
order,  still  held  for  the  Girondists;  the  other  extending 
from  the  H6tel-de-Ville  to  the  extremity  of  the  two  large 
faubourgs,  St.  Marceau  and  St.  Antoine,  and  devoted  to  the 
Jacobins. 

XL  Pache,  Chaumette,  Hubert,  Sergent,  and  Panis  affected 
to  preserve  during  this  night,  in  their  speeches  and  their 
acts  in  the  council  of  the  Commune,  the  appearance  of 
legality.  Hardly  had  Pache  finished  speaking,  when  the 
sound  of  the  tocsin  was  heard  in  the  towers  of  the  cathedi-al. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Those  dismal  sounds, 
soon  spreading  from  belfiy  to  belfry,  awoke  in  surprise  the 
citizens  of  Paris,  and  producing  excitement  in  the  souls  of 
some,  terror  in  the  minds  of  others.  The  tocsin  from  the 
14th  of  July  had  been  the  pas  de  charge  of  the  great  sedi- 
tions of  the  people. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  which  this  noise  excited  at  the 
H6tel-de-Ville  and  on  the  Place  de  Greve,  a  young  man 
named  Dobsent,  an  orator  of  the  committee  of  the  Arch- 
bishopric, entered  the  council-hall  of  the  Commune,  at  the 
head  of  a  deputation  of  a  majority  of  the  sections.  Dob- 
sent  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people  repre- 
sented by  the  sections,  that  the  people,  injured  in  their 
rights,  came  to  take  extreme  measures,  in  order  to  save 
themselves,  and  that  the  municipality  and  all  the  authorities 
of  the  departments  were  dissolved.  At  these  words  Chau- 
mette sunmioned  his  colleagues  in  the  Commune  to  abdicate 
their  power  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  All  the  members 
of  the  council  arose,  resigned  their  mandate,  and  swore  not 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  nation.  They  retired  amidst 
cries  of  "Vive  la  republique!" 
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Dobsent  created,  on  the  instant,  a  new  council,  the  inaja- 
ritj  consisting  of  the  ancient  members.  This  council  in- 
cluded Pacbe,  Chanmette,  Hebert,  and  those  reinstated  in 
their  functions  in  the  name  of  the  insurrection.  The  council, 
in  the  mean  while,  changed  its  title  for  one  more  significant, 
and  declared  itself  the  revolutionary  council-general  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris. 

It  ordered  Henriot  to  have  the  alarm  gun  fired,  to  sound 
the  tocsin  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  to  send  reinforcements  to 
the  posts  of  the  prisons,  to  prevent  the  escape  or  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  captives. 

The  gens  d^armes  and  the  national  guards  again  defiled, 
and  took  their  oath  to  the  insurrectional  power.  Every 
quarter  of  an  hour  new  deputations  and  battalions  from  the 
sections  came  to  adhere  to  the  motion,  and  fraternise  with 
the  insurrection.  Day  appeared;  the  whole  city  was  on 
foot ;  the  mayor  Pache,  the  dictator  of  a  night,  arrived  at 
the  Convention,  to  render  to  it  an  account  of  the  situation  of 
Paris.  Members  of  the  council  accompanied  him  to  place 
themselves,  if  there  were  need,  between  the  poignard  and  the 
mayor.  An  immense  column  of  people  followed  Pache  to 
the  Carrousel,  and  formed  a  popular  guard  for  him.  Henriot, 
on  horseback,  ran  through  the  sections,  made  the  battalions 
march,  and  mustered  the  troops  round  the  Tuileries,  upon 
the  Pont  Neuf,  and  on  the  Carrousel.  Henriot  associated, 
as  Pache,  the  public  force  to  the  insurrection  which  they 
seemed  destined  at  once  to  aggrandise  and  to  restrain. 

XII.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  Paris  at  day-break  on  the 
31st  of  May.  The  sky  was  overcast,  the  freezing  wind  irri- 
tited  the  fibres  of  the  men,  and  predisposed  them  to  anger. 
The  national  guards  shivered  under  their  arms.  The  want 
of  sleep,  the  cold,  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  the  roaring  of  the 
alarm  gun,  the  impatience  of  the  event,  —  doubt,  astonish- 
ment, and  uncertainty  —  gave  to  the  .physiognomy  of  the 
people  and  the  soldiers  a  dull  and  sinister  expression,  which 
the  countenances  of  the  crowd  contract,  like  to  that  of  a 
criminal,  on  the  eve  or  the  morrow  of  great  attempts. 

XIII.  The  menaced  deputies,  dreading  the  results  of  thid 
nighty  had  not  slept  in  their  dwellings.  Yergniaud  alone 
had  obstinately  refused  to  take  any  measure  of  safety. 
"What  signifies  my  life  to  me  ?"  he  had  replied,  on  leaving 
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Vftlaz^'s  the  evening  before;  "my  blood  will  be  perhaps 
more  eloquent  than  my  words  in  awakening  and  saving  my 
country.  Let  them  shed  it,  if  it  must  fall  again  upon  them !" 
At  three  in  the  morning  the  alarm  gun  and  the  sound  of  the 
tocsin  awoke  them.  "  Ilia  suprema  dies ! "  cried  Rabaut  St. 
Etienne,  on  hearing  these  noises.  A  pious  man,  Rabaut 
knelt  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  on  which  he  had  just  slept 
free  for  the  last  time,  and  invoked  aloud  the  Divine  mercy 
upon  his  companions,  upon  his  country,  and  upon  himsel£ 

The  sceptical  Louvet  and  young  Barbaroux  related  after- 
wards that  this  prayer  of  Rabaut,  formerly  a  minister  of  thd 
Gospel,  had  profoundly  affected  their  hearts.  There  are  mo- 
ments when  the  thought  of  Grod  forces  itself  into  men's  souls, 
and  strongly  imbues  them  with  the  sense  of  their  own  feeble-* 
ness ;  but  it  never  weakens  them.  Rabaut  arose  tranquil 
and  fortified.  His  friends  and  himself  descended  at  six 
o'clock  into  the  street,  with  pistols  and  daggers  concealed 
under  their  clothes.  They  reached,  without  having  been 
iecognised,  their  posts  in  the  Convention. 

The  hall  was,  as  jety  empty.  Danton,  alone,  agitated  by 
the  events  of  the  night,  and  impatient  of  those  of  the  day, 
walked  about  with  visible  anxiety.  He  talked  with  two 
members  of  La  Montague.  At  the  sight  of  the  Girondists, 
whom  he  looked  upon  with  regret  as  victims,  Danton  made  a 
gesture  of  sorrow,  and  a  convulsive  motion  of  pity  contracted 
his  mouth.  Louvet  thought  he  perceived  a  smile  of  joy. 
"  Do  you  see,"  said  he  to  Guadet,  "  what  horrible  hope  shines 
upon  that  hideous  face  ?  "  "  Doubtless,"  said  Guadet,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  Danton,  "  it  is  to-day  that  Clodius 
exiles  Cicero." 

XIV.  While  the  hall  was  filhng,  and  the  groups  of  depu- 
ties inquired  of  each  other  the  events  of  the  night,  the  armed 
section  of  La  Butte  des  Moulins,  supported  by  five  surround- 
ing sections  from  the  centre  of  Paris,  learning  that  the  fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine  was  marching  to  disarm  it,  intrenched 
themselves  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and  levelled 
their  cannon,  charged  them  with  grape,  and  presented  a  last 
point  of  defence  to  the  moderes  of  the  Convention  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Commune.  The  forty  thousand  fede- 
ralists, arrived  at  the  gratings  of  the  Palais  Royal,  tried  to 
force  the  gates  of  that  garden.    The  sections  of  the  cefitre 
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disposed  themselves  to  defend  them.  Blood  was  about  to 
f  ow.  Thej  came  to  a  parley,  and  the  federalists  contented 
themselves  with  demanding  an  entrance  into  the  garden  for 
the  deputations  of  their  battalions,  in  order  to  assure  them- 
selves if  it  were  true  that  the  sectionaries  of  the  Palais 
Royal  had  set  up  the  white  cockade.  The  deputations  being 
introduced,  recognised  the  absurdity  of  this  calumny,  and 
shook  hands  with  their  brethren  in  arms.  This  episode  ap- 
peased the  anger  of  the  people,  and  restrained  the  battalions 
of  the  two  parties. 

The  sitting  of  the  Convention  opened  at  six  o'clock.  The 
minister  of  the  interior,  Garat,  and,  after  him,  Fache,  ren* 
dered  an  account  of  the  agitation  of  Paris,  which  they  attri- 
buted to  the  restoration  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve. 
Valaz^,  impatient  to  decide  the  day,  ascended  one  of  the  first 
to  the  tribune.  Yergniaud,  who  dreaded  the  temerity  of  his 
friends,  made  a  sign  of  displeasure.  "  Since  the  breaking  up 
of  the  meeting  of  yesterday,"  said  Yalaz^  "  the  tocsin  sounds, 
the  generale  has  beaten,  by  order  of  whom  ?  Dare  you  look 
at  the  guilty  ?  Henriot,  provisional  commandant,  has  sent 
to  the  post  of  the  Pont  Neuf  the  order  to  fire  the  alarm  gun. 
It  is  a  manifest  prevarication  punishable  by  the  pain  of  death." 
(The  tribunes  rose  at  these  words.)  "If  the  tumult  conti- 
nues," resumed  Valaz^  with  intrepidity,  "  I  declare  that  I 
will  make  my  character  respected.  I  am  here  the  repre- 
sentative of  twenty-five  millions  of  men.  I  demand  that 
Henriot  be  called  to  the  bar,  and  put  under  arrest.  I  demand 
that  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  so  much  calumniated,  be 
called  upon  to  communicate  the  reports  which  they  have  re- 
ceived.** 

Thuriot  succeeded  to  Yalaze.  He  demanded  that  the 
Commission  should  be  again  immediately  dissolved;  that  seals 
should  be  placed  upon  their  papers,  and  the  examination  of 
their  acts  deferred  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  These 
words  of  Thuriot  were  bro^ten  ofi^,  and  at  last  interrupted  by 
the  sound  of  the  tocsin.  Confused  cries  arose,  some  for  the 
motion  of  Valaz^  others  for  that  of  Thuriot.  The  alarm 
gun  drowned  all.  Yergniaud,  in  the  tribune,  made  a  gesture 
of  pacification,  and  at  length  obtained  silence. 

''I  am  so  persuaded  of  the  truths  you  have  been  told 
regarding  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  combat  which  ap- 
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pears  to  be  preparing  in  Paris — I  am  so  convinced  that  this 
combat  will  eminently  compromise  liberty  and  the  republic — 
that,  in  my  consideration,  he  who  desires  to  see  himself  en- 
gaged in  it  is  an  accomplice  of  our  exterior  enemies,  what- 
ever be  the  success  of  it.  And  the  commission  is  pointed 
out  to  yon  as  the  scourge  of  France  at  the  moment  even 
when  you  hear  the  cannon  of  alarm !  They  demand  that  it 
should  be  dissolved  if  it  has  committed  any  arbitrary  acts. 
Without  doubt,  if  it  has  done  this,  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
solved. But  it  must  be  heard.  However,  this  is  not  the  mo- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  to  hear  its  report.  This  report  will 
necessarily  clsush  against  the  passions,  which  should  be 
avoided  in  the  day  of  agitation.  What  is  requisite  is,  that 
the  Convention  should  prove  to  France  that  she  is  free. 
Well,  then,  to  prove  so,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
commission  tonlay.  I  demand,  then,  an  adjournment  until 
to-morrow.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  know  who  has  ordered 
the  alarm  gun  to  be  fired,  and  let  us  order  the  commandant- 
general  to  appear  at  the  bar." 

Unanimous  cries  of  applause  arose  to  sanction  this  ad- 
journment of  Vergniaud.  He  neither  saved  liberty  nor 
honour,  but  he  saved  the  attitude  of  the  Convention.  He 
appeased  the  people  by  promising  them  the  victory.  He 
satisfied  La  Montague  in  taking  from  them  the  odium  of 
violence.  He  preserved  the  heads  of  the  Girondists  by  pro- 
mising their  abdication.  It  was  a  vain  protestation  of  res- 
pect to  the  law.  It  belonged  to  all,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
weak.  The  Girondists  felt  themselves  at  once  lost  and  saved 
in  the  concession  of  their  orator.  Those  who  thought  of 
their  own  lives  applauded  him ;  those  who  thought  of  their 
honour  remained  in  mute  consternation. 

XV.  Danton  desired  to  wrest  for  the  Assembly  a  victory 
already  half  ceded  by  Vergniaud.  "  Justice  before  all  the 
Commission/'  said  he,  in  his  most  powerful  voice.  ^*  It  has 
merited  popular  indignation ;  remember  my  discourse  to  you 
against  it.  A  man  whom  nature  has  created  with  a  benign 
disposition,  without  passions, — the  minister  of  the  interior, —  I 
has  himself  engaged  to  release  his  victims  to  you.  Yon  created  I 
this  commission,  not  for  itself  but  for  yourself.  Examine 
its  acts.  If  it  is  gliilty,  make  a  terrible  example  of  it,  which, 
will  terrify  all  those  who  do  not  respect  the  people,  even  in 
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their  revolntioBary  exaggeration.  The  cannon  have  thun- 
dered But  if  Paris  has  only  desired  to  give  a  grand  signal 
to  excite  the  representations  which  are  laid  to  you» — if  Paris, 
hj  a  too  solemn  convocation,  has  only  wished  to  warn  all  the 
citizens  to  eome  and  demand  justice  of  you,  Paris  has  still 
merited  well  of  the  country !  Far  from  blaming  this  explo- 
sion, turn  it  to  the.  profit  of  the  public  weal,  by  dissolving 
your  commission." 

Some  murmured,  others  applauded.  Danton  threw  a 
glance  of  disdain  upon  La  Plaine,  which  was  in  agitation  at 
his  feet.  **  I  only  address  myself,"  said  he,  making  a  sign 
to  Vergniaud, — ^*  I  only  address  myself  to  those  who  have 
some,  political  talent,  and  not  to  those  absurd  persons  who 
know  not  how  to  speak,  but  by  their  passions."  The  motion 
of  his  head,  and  the  glance  of  his  eye,  conveyed  this  insolent 
apostrophe  to  Guadet,  Buzot,  and  Louvet.  *^  I  say  to  the 
first,"  continued  Danton,  ^'consider  the  grandeur  of  your 
aim ;  it  is  to  save  the  people  from  their  enemies,  from  the 
aristocrats,  from  their  own  anger.  The  commission  has  been 
safficiently  devoid  of  sense  to  issue  rash  arrests  and  notify 
them  to  the  mayor  of  Paris.  I  demand  the  judgment  of  its 
members.  You  believe  them  irreproachable,  you  say  ?  For 
myself,  I  believe  that  they  have  only  listened  to  their  own 
resentments.  This  chaos  must  be  reduced  to  order, — justice 
must  be  done  to  the  people! "  "  What  people ?  "  cried  out 
La  Plaine  to  him.  *^  This  people  is  immense."  He  showed 
with  his  hand  the  innumerable  heads  which  leaned  from  the 
height  of  the  public  tribunes.  *'  This  people  is  the  advanced 
gumiof  the  republic.  All  the  departments  execrate  tyranny* 
All  avow  this  grand  movement  which  shall  exterminate 
tjranny.  I  will  be  the  first  to  render  ample  justice  to  those 
courageous  men  who  have  caused  the  air  to  resound  with  the 
toc^n,  and  the  cannon  of  alarm."  The  bravos  of  the  tribunes 
did  not  allow  him  to  finish  this  justification  of  Henriot,  and 
of  the  revolutionary  committee  of  the  Commune.  Danton, 
led  away  himself  far  from  the  moderation  which  he  medi- 
tated in  commencing  his  speech,  felt  that  he  was  intoxicating 
himself  with  the  dddrium  of  his  auditory,  and  that  he  irri« 
tated  the  rage  he  desired  to  allay.  He  resumed  thus :  ^^  K 
soipe  men,"  said  he,  "  of  whatever  party  they  may  be,  would 
wish  to  prolong  a  movement,  rendered  useless  when  you 

vol..  m.  o 
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shall  have  had  ju8tioe»  Paris  herself  will  annihilate  them!" 
He  concluded  bj  demanding  that  the  Assemblj  should  be 
4Son8ulted  upon  the  suppression  of  the  Cammission  of 
Twelve. 

Yergniaud,  apostrophised  bj  the  tribunes^  demanded  that 
they  should  be  evacuated.  **  You  accuse  us,"  cried  Babaud 
to  Bourdon  de  rOise,  "  because  you  know  that  we  ought  to 
accuse  jou ! "  The  deputation  of  the  Section  of  FObserva- 
toire  was  admitted.  Thej  desired,  thej  said,  in  the  name  of 
the  Greneral  Council,  to  communicate  the  measures  thej  had 
taken.  Thej  had  placed  propertj  under  the  care  of  the 
MMs  culottes^  and  as  that  class  could  not  exist  without 
labour,  thej  had  allotted  them  a  sum  of  fortj  sous  per  diem. 
**  The  people  who  rose  a  first  time,''  said  the  orator,  ''  to  hurl 
the  tyrant  from  his  throne,  arise  again  to  arrest  the  liberty- 
destrojing  plots  of  the  contra-revolutionists  P  "  Denounce 
these  plots,"  cried  the  Girondists  to  him.  Guadet,  irritated 
by  so  much  audacity,  rushed  to  the  tribune.  '*  The  peti- 
doners,"  said  he,  '^  speak  of  great  conspiracies ;  they  only 
deceive  themselves  in  one  word,  that  is,  that  in  lieu  of  say- 
ing  they  have  discovered  them,  they  ought  to  say  they  have 
executed  them."  The  tribunes,  at  these  words,  seemed  ready 
to  rush  upon  Guadet.  *'  Let  this  Dumouriez  speak,"  said 
Bourdon  de  TOise.  "  Do  you  think,"  pursued  Guadet, 
*^  that  the  laws  belong  to  the  sections  of  Paris  or  to  the 
entire  republic  ?  To  establish  an  authority  above  the  laws 
is  to  violate  the  republic  And  are  not  those  above  the  law 
who  cause  the  tocsin  to  sound,  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut, 
and  the  alarm  gun  to  thunder  ?  They  are  not  the  sections 
of  Paris ;  they  are  a  few  villains."  "  You  desire  to  destroy 
Paris ;  you  calumniate  it,"  cried  out  La  Montague  to  him. 
^  I  am  the  friend  of  Paris ;  the  enemy  of  Paris  is  yourself," 
replied  the  orator.  He  would  have  continued,  but  shouts 
and  invectives  cut  short  his  speech. 

XVL  The  president  threatened  to  make  the  tribunes 
evacuate  the  hall.  ^*  A  rival  authority  raises  itself  by  your 
side,"  resumed  Guadet,  *^  if  you  permit  this  revolutionary 
committee  to  subsist"  His  voice  again  expired  in  the  tumult. 
They  hardly  heard  his  proposition  to  annul  all  the  measures 
taken  by  the  municipality,  and  to  charge  the  Commiasion  of 
Twelve  to  discover  and  to  punish  those  who  had  caused  the 
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barriers  to  be  shut,  the  tocsin  to  be  sounded,  and  the  cannon 
fired.  Yergniaud  succeeded  Guadet,  seeking  to  allay  the  irritar 
tion  produced  by  the  speech  of  his  friend.  *'  Are  the  Girondists 
alone  permitted  to  speak?"  cried  out  Legendre  to  him. 
''  Let  Couthon  speak."  Robespierre  spoke  in  a  low  tone  to 
liis  confidant,  and  followed  him  with  his  eye  to  the  tribune. 
'*  Without  doubt  there  is  a  movement  in  Paris,"  said  Cou- 
thon. *^  The  Commune  has  caused  the  tocsin  to  sound,  but 
we  are  in  a  moment  of  crisis  now,  when  it  can  take  under 
its  responsibility  those  measures  rendered  necessary  by  cir- 
cumstances." Guadet  accused  him  of  having  prepared  the 
insurrection.  "  Where  is  the  insurrection  ?  It  is  an  insult 
to  the  people  of  Paris  to  say  there  is  an  insurrection. 
If  there  has  been  commotion,  it  is  your  commission  which 
has  caused  it  It  is  a  criminal  faction,  which,  to  cover  a 
gi'eat  conspiracy,  desires  a  great  disturbance.  It  is  this 
faction  which  desires,  by  spreading  its  calumny,  to  kindle 
civil  war,  and  to  afford  our  enemies  the  means  of  entering 
France,  and  there  proclaiming  a  tyrant.  Recall  to  yourselves, 
citizens,  that  the  court,  seeking  always  new  means  of  sup- 
pressing liberty,  contrived  to  establish  a  central  committee. 
Thus  the  faction  of  the  *  Hommes  d'Etat,'  has  caused  a 
conunission  to  be  created.  The  commission  of  the  court 
caused  Hubert  to  be  arrested,  the  Commission  of  Twelve 
arrested  him  also  ;  the  commission  of  the  court  issued  a 
mandate  of  arrest  against  three  deputies ;  when  it  saw  that 
opinion  abandoned  it,  it  ran  the  risk  of  an  appeal  to  armed 
force.  Is  this  not  precisely  what  the  Commission  of  Twelve 
has  done  ?  "  This  cunning  parallel  of  Couthon's,  between  the 
acts  of  the  two  tyrannies^  excited  the  groans  of  the  tribunes, 
whom  such  an  assimilation  reminded  of  the  10th  of  August. 
The  orator,  interrupted  by  the  clapping  of  hands,  appeared 
to  rejoice  in  the  bad  feeHng  he  had  excited,  and  was  only 
prevented  from  resuming  his  discourse  by  his  breath  literally 
failing  him.  Yergniaud  felt  the  blow ;  his  heart  denied 
utterance.  He  turned  towards  the  usher,  who  supplied  the 
orators  with  a  glass  of  water :  "  Give,"  said  he,  "  a  glass  of 
blood  to  Couthon;  he  is  thirsting  for  it."  Afterwards 
resuming  his  sang  froid,  and  feeling  that  some  sacrifice  was 
required  by  circumstances  to  disarm  the  people,  he  ascended 
the  tribune.     "  And  I  also,"  said  he,  —  "I  demand  that  you 
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decree  that  the  sections  of  Paris  have  deserved  well  of  the     i 
eountrj  in  maintaining  tranquillity  on  this  critical  daj,  and     | 
that  you  should  invite  them  to  continue  the   same   Bur* 
veillance  until  every  conspiracy  is  developed."     This  propo* 
sition,  admitting  two  senses,  was  decreed  through  weariness 
by  the  two  parties,  each  of  the  two  thinking  it  voted  against     i 
the  other.  I 

But  fresh  petitioners  came  unexpectedly,  who  demanded 
more  imperiously  that  the  deputies — traitors  to  the  country — 
should  be  delivered  up  to  the  blade  of  justice :  they  demanded 
a  revolutionary  army  of  Paris,  levied  and  paid  at  the  rate  of 
forty  sous  per  diem ;  the  arrest  of  twenty-two  Grirondists ; 
the  price  of  bread  fixed  at  three  sous  per  pound  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  republic ;  and  the  general  armament  of  the  sans 
euhttes.    After  these  petitioners,  the  members  composing 
the  administration  of  Paris  came  to  read  a  denunciatory     ! 
address  against  the  Girondists.     *^  They  have  desired   the    i 
destruction  of  Paris,"  said  Lhuillier,  their  president.     *'  If 
Paris  should  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  globe,  it  will  be    i 
from  having   defended  the   unity  of  the  republic  against 
them !   Posterity  will  avenge  us !    It  is  time,  legislators,  to 
terminate  this  combat.     The  reason  of  the  people  is  weary 
of  so  much  apathy.    Let  their  enemies  tremble !     Their  ma- 
jestic anger  is  ready  to  break  out.    Let  them  tremble  !    The 
universe  will  quake  from  their  vengeance.     Isnard  has  ex- 
cited civil  war  and  the  annihilation  of  the  capital !     We    ; 
demand  from  you  the  decree  of  accusation  against  him  and    ' 
his  accomplices,    Brissot,   Guadet,   Vergniaud,    G^nsonn^, 
Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Eoland,  Lebrun,  and  Clavi^re.     Avenge    ■ 
yourselves  on  Isnard  and  Roland,  and  make  a  great  ex-> 
ample ! " 

XVn.  Hardly  was  this  address  heard,  when  the  crowd. 
which  followed  the  deputation  seated  themselves  upon  the 
benches  of  La  Montagne.  Vergniaud  and  Doulcet  exclainie<i 
against  a  confusion  which  stopped  all  discussion,  and  annulled, 
the  law.  "  Well,  then,"  said  Levasseur  de  la  Sarthe,  **  let 
the  deputies  of  La  Montagne  pass,  eh  masse,  on  this  side, 
(pointing  to  the  empty  benches  on  the  right),  "  our  places 
will  be  well  kept  by  the  petitioners ! "  La  Montagne  obeyed, 
and  precipitated  themselves  to  the  side  of  the  Girondists,  in. 
the  right  division  of  the  hall.    Vergniaud  demanded  that  th.^ 
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commandant  of  the  armed  force  should  be  summoned  to 
receive  the  orders  of  the  president.  Valaz^  protested,  in  the 
name  of  four  hundred  thousand  souls  whom  he  represented, 
against  any  deliberation  adopted  under  the  dictation  of  insur- 
rection. 

Robespierre  desired  to  speak.  Vergniaud  arose.  **The 
National  Convention,"  said  he,  "cannot  deliberate  in  its 
present  state  ;  let  us  go  and  join  the  armed  force,  and  place 
ourselves  under  the  protection  of  the  people." 

Vergniaud,  at  these  words,  went  out  with  some  friends, 
but  returned  soon  afterwards,  either  repulsed  by  the  multi- 
tude, or  haying  regretted  leaving  the  tribune  to  his  enemies. 
Robespierre  already  occupied  it,  and  reproached  the  Assembly 
with  tfie  hesitation  of  its  attitude,  and  the  insignificance  of 
its  resolutions.  Vergniaud,  who  heard  these  last  words  of 
the  orator,  demanded  leave  to  speak. 

Robespierre,  regarding  Vergniaud  from  the  height  of  the 
tribune  with  disdain,  said,  '^  I  will  not  occupy  the  Assembly 
with  the  flight  and  return  of  those  who  have  deserted  their 
posts.  It  is  not  by  insignificant  measures  that  one  can 
save  the  country.  Your  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the 
organ  of  Barrere,  has  made  you  many  propositions.  There 
is  one  which  I  adopt  —  it  is  that  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Commission  of  Twelve.  But  do  you  believe  that  is  sufii- 
dent  to  satisfy  our  disquieted  friends  of  the  safety  of  the 
country?  No!  Already  has  this  commission  been  sup* 
pressed,  and  the  course  of  treason  has  not  been  interrupted. 
Take  against  its  members  those  vigorous  measures  which  the 
petitioners  have  just  indicated  to  you.  There  are  men  here 
who  would  desire  to  punish  this  insurrection  as  a  crime !  You 
would  place,  then,  an  armed  force  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
desire  to  direct  it  against  the  people ! "  Here  Robespierre  ap- 
peared to  desire  to  oppose,  without  explaining  himself  clearly, 
the  difierent  measures  proposed  under  the  circumstances. 
Vergniaud,  weary  of  awaiting  the  blow  which  Robespierre 
thus  balanced  over  his  head,  cried  out,  in  a  tone  of  impatience, 
"  Conclude,  then ! "  Violent  murmurs  broke  out  against 
Vergniaud  at  this  apostrophe.  Robespierre  regarded  his 
interrupter  with  a  disdainful  smile.  "  Yes^  I  am  about  to 
conclude,**  said  he,  "and  against  you!  against  you,  who, 
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after  the  revolation  of  the  lOth  of  August,  desired  to  conduct 
those  to  the  scaffold  who  caused  it !  against  you,  who  have 
incessantly  provoked  the  destruction  of  Paris !  against  jou, 
who  desired  to  save  the  tyrant !  against  you,  who  conspired 
with  Dumouriez!  against  you,  who  have  persecuted  with 
bitterness  those  same  patriots,  whose  heads  Dumouriez 
demanded !  against  you,  whose  criminal  vengeance  has  pro- 
voked tliis  insurrection,  which  you  desire  now  to  make  the 
Crime  of  your  victims !  My  conclusion  is  the  decree  of  accu- 
sation against  the  accomplices  of  Dumouriez,  and  against  all 
those  who  have  been  designated  by  the  petitioners." 

£ach  of  the  conclusions  of  Robespierre,  applauded  bj  La 
Montague,  the  petitioners,  and  the  tnbunes,  deprived  Verg- 
niaud  of  every  idea  of  replying.  All  the  weight  of  the  Con- 
vention and  of  the  people  seemed  to  crush  the  Girondists. 
They  were  silent.  The  decree  proposed  by  Barrere  was  put 
to  the  vote.  This  decree  contained,  with  the  suppression  of 
the  twelve,  some  measures  of  hypocritical  independence,  which 
might  save  appearances  in  the  eyes  of  the  departments.  It 
was  voted  without  debate  by  La  Flaine,  as  well  as  by  Ial 
Montague. 

A  feigned  joy  on  one  side,  cruel  on  the  other,  broke  out  in 
the  Assembly,  and  communicated  itself  from  the  tribunes  to 
the  exterior  of  the  assemblage,  which  filled  the  hall.  Bazire 
proposed  to  the  Convention  to  go  and  fraternise  with  the 
people,  and  to  mingle  in  the  concord  of  all  the  citizens.  This 
proposition  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm.  Fear  has  also  its 
alleviations.  The  Commune  instantly  caused  Paris  to  be 
illuminated.  The  Convention  proceeded,  and,  surrounded  by 
torch-bearers,  traversed,  during  the  night,  the  principal  quar- 
ters of  the  capital,  followed  by  the  sectionaries,  and  answer- 
ing by  their  shouts  to  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Republique ! "  The 
Girondists,  trembling  to  signalise  themselves  by  their  absence, 
followed  the  cortege,  and  were  present,  with  signs  of  forced  joy, 
at  the  triumph  over  themselves.  Condorcet,  Potion,  Gensonne, 
Vergniaud,  and  Fonfr^de  were  there.  Louis  XVL  ^vras 
avenged :  the  conspirators  of  the  10th  of  August  had  their 
20th  of  June. 

This  humiliating  triumph,  to  which  the  people  drew  them 
already  in  chains,  was  the  presage  of  their  approaching  £all, 
and  the  first  derision  cast  on  their  long  punishment.  ^*  Which 
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do  you  prefer,  —  this  ovation,  or  the  scaffold  ?**  said  Fonfr^de^ 
londlj  enough  to  be  heard,  to  Yergniaud,  who  walked  with 
downcast  brow  by  his  side.  **It  is  all  the  same  to  me,'* 
replied  Vergniaud,  with  stoical  indifference ;  "  there  is  no 
choice  between  this  walk  and  the  scaffold;  it  conducts  us 
to  it* 
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I.  Whilst  the  Girondists  thus  followed  the  cortege  of  their 
defeat,  the  revolutionary  committee  sent  armed  agents  to 
arrest  Roland  at  his  house.  The  genius  and  beauty  of  his 
wife,  popular  report,  which  converted  his  abode  into  the 
focus  of  conspiracy  against  the  Montague,  the  invectives  of 
Marat,  the  insinuations  of  Robespierre,  the  perpetual  allu- 
sions of  the  Jacobite  journals  to  the  occult  influence  of  this 
family,  and  the  name  of  Rolandists  given  to  the  Girondists,  — 
thus  confounding  the  pretended  crimes  of  Roland  with  those 
attributed  to  his  friends,  —  all  prevented  the  people  from  for* 
getting  the  fallen  minister.  They  feared  him  too  much  to 
pardon  him,  and  believed  that  they  arrested  in  his  person  a 
whole  conspiracy  against  the  republic. 

At  six  in  the  evening,  whilst  his  friends  were  yet  struggling 
in  the  Convention,  the  sectionaries  presented  themselves  at 
his  abode^  and  ordered  him  to  follow  them,  in  the  name  of 
the  revolutionary  committee,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a 
written  order.  "I  do  not  recognise  the  authority  of  this 
warrant,"  returned  Roland,  "and  I  will  not  voluntarily  obey 
orders  emanating  from  an  illegal  authority.  If  you  employ 
violence,  I  can  only  oppose  the  resistance  of  a  man  of  my 
age ;  but  I  will  protest  against  it  with  my  last  breath."  "  I 
have  no  orders  to  employ  violence,"  replied  the  bearer  of  the 
warrant.  "  I  shall  refer  to  the  council  of  the  Commune,- and 
leave  my  men  here  to  assure  themselves  of  your  person." 

n.  Madame  Roland,  equally  indignant  at  this  violation  of 
the  law,  and  the  danger  to  which  her  husband  was  exposed, 
hastily  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Convention  to  demand  redress. 
She^  moreover,  sent  a  note  to  the  president,    requesting 
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admittance  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  got  into  a  hackney  coach, 
and  drove  to  the  Tuileries.  A  deputy  of  La  Plaine  named 
Rok4  procured  her  an  interview  with  Yergniaud.  *^  Obtain 
entrance  for  me,  and  a  hearing,"  said  this  courageous  woman. 
"  I  will  declare  truths  which  will  be  useful  to  the  republic, 
and  arouse  the  Convention  from  its  stupor,  —  an  example  of 
courage  may  shame  the  nation.**  Yergniaud  persuaded  her 
to  relinquish  her  design,'  pressed  her  hand  as  if  for  a  last 
farewell,  and  returned,  touched  and  invigorated,  to  reply  to 
Robespierre.  Madame  Roland  quitted  the  Tuileries ;  and  on 
her  return  home,  the  concierge  informed  her  that  her  husband, 
freed  from  the  surveillance  of  the  sectionaries,  had  taken 
refuge  in  an  adjoining  house.  She  hastened  thither,  but 
found  that  he  had  already  quitted  this  asylum :  she  followed 
him,  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  informed  him  of  what  she 
had  already  attempted,  rejoiced  at  his  safety,  —  and  again 
quitted  him  to  endeavour  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

ni.  It  had  been  dark  for  the  last  two  hours,  and  Madame 
Roland  traversed  the  brilliantly  lighted  streets,  without 
knowing  of  which  party  these  illuminations  celebrated  the 
triumph.  On  her  arrival  at  the  Carrousel,  where  forty 
thousand  men  had  so  lately  thronged,  she  found  it  silent  and 
deserted.  The  sitting  was  ended,  and  a  few  sentinels  only 
remained  to  guard  the  doors  of  the  national  palace.  She 
questioned  a  group  of  sans  culottes,  who  watched  by  a  piece 
of  cannon.  They  informed  her  that  the  Committee  of  Twelve 
was  overthrown ;  that  this  sacrifice  had  reconciled  the  pa- 
triots ;  Paris  had  saved  the  republic ;  the  reign  of  the 
traitors  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  victorious  municipality 
would  soon  order  the  arrest  of  the  twenty-two.  She  returned 
home,  stunned  by  this  intelligence,  embraced  her  sleeping 
daughter,  and  deliberated  whether  she  should  save  h^«elf 
from  arrest  by  flight.  The  place  where  her  husband  had 
taken  refuge  could  not  conceal  them  both,  and  the  only  abode 
open  to  her  would  have  given  rise  to  calumnies  which  she 
dreaded  more  than  death;  and  she  resolved  to  await  her 
doom  at  her  own  hearth.  She  had  long  steeled  her  heart 
against  persecution,  and  even  assassination;  and,  full  of  wl 
double  passion,  —  love  devoid  of  weakness,  and  despairing 
patriotism, — she  beheld  in  death  only  a  refuge  for  her  virtue. 
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and  a  brilliant  immortality  for  her  name.  She  regretted 
nothiBg  in  life  save  her  daughter,  in  whom  she  beheld  the 
germ  of  her  own  talents,  with  more  mental  control  to  direct 
them.  She  had  trusty  friends  to  whom  she  could  bequeath 
this  treasure ;  and,  relieved  of  this  anxiety,  she  was  ready 
for  the  worst.  She  wrote  an  account  of  the  events  of  the 
daj  to  Roland,  and,  overwhelmed  by  sorrow  and  fatigue^  had 
just  fallen  asleep,  when  the  sectionaries  broke  into  her 
house,  and  caused  her  to  be  awakened  by  her  femme  de 
chanAre,  She  arose,  and,  instantly  divining  their  errand, 
dressed  herself  and  made  a  packet  of  her  garments,  as 
though  quitting  her  house  for  ever.  The  sectionaries  awaited 
her  in  the  salon,  and  presented  to  her  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mnne  for  her  arrest.  She  requested  permission  to  write  to 
a  iriend,  which  was  granted  ;  but  as  the  chief  agent  insisted 
on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  cont^ts  and  address  of 
the  letter,  she  indignantly  destroyed  it,  preferring  to  depart 
witbont  bidding  farewell  to  her  friend,  than  denounce  a 
friendship  which  would  be  perverted  into  a  crime. 

At  daybreak  she  was  torn  from  her  weeping  daughter  and 
servants.  "  How  much  you  are  beloved,"  said  the  chief  of  the 
sectionaries,  who  had  ndver  seen  in  this  beautiful  and  accom* 
plished  woman  aught  but  the  leader  of  an  odious  and  calum- 
niated party.  '^  Because  I  love,''  returned  Madame  Roland, 
proudly.  She  was  placed  in  a  carriage,  surrounded  by 
gens  diarmes  ;  the  populace  crowded  roun^  shouting  ^^Ala 
guUlotine!'^  A  commissary  of  the  Commune  asked  Madame 
Koland  if  she  wished  to  have  the  windows  of  the  carriage 
dosed.  "  No,"  returned  she ;  "  oppressed  innocence  should 
not  assume  the  attitude  of  crime  and  shame.  I  do  not  fear  the 
looks  of  honest  men,  and  I  brave  those  of  my  enemies." 
"  You  have  much  more  resolution  than  many  men,"  returned 
the  commissary;  "you  calmly  await  justice."  "Justice!" 
replied  Madame  Roland ;  "  if  there  were  justice,  I  should 
not  be  here.  I  shall  go  to  the  scaffold  as  fearlessly  as  I  go 
to  prison.  I  despise  life."  The  doors  of  a  prison  closed 
on  her ;  and  all  the  virtues,  the  faults,  the  hopes,  repentance, 
and  heroism  of  her  party  seemed  to  enter  the  dungeon  with 
her. 

IV.  The  sitting  of  the  Convention  of  the  1st  of  June  was 
entirely  occupied  by  the  reading  of  the  proclamation  of  tho 
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Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  the  French  people,  drawn 
up  and  read  by  Barr^re.  This  proclamation  excused  the  in- 
surrection as  a  fortunate  illegality  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Paris,  and  exhibited  the  Girondists  as  representatives  of 
a  too  rigid  virtue,  whose  errors  the  Convention  had  repaired ; 
at  the  same  time  covering  them  with  its  inviolability. 
The  Commune,  intoxicated  with  its  victory,  assumed  a  more 
imperious  tone,  and  met  to  complete  their  victory. 

Marat  presented  himself  at  the  tribune.  *'  Rise,  sovereign 
people,"  said  he  ;  "  you  have  no  resource  but  in  your  own 
energy.  Your  mandatories  betray  you.  Present  yourselves 
at  the  Convention,  read  your  address,  and  do  not  depart 
until  you  have  obtained  an  answer.  After  which  you  will 
act  in  a  manner  befitting  your  rights  and  interests.*'  At  the 
voice  of  Marat>  the  Commune  nominated  twelve  commis- 
saries, six  from  its  own  body,  and  six  from  the  insurrec- 
tional committee,  to  bear  the  address  to  the  Convention. 
The  measures  of  the  rising  of  the  Parisians  en  masse^  the 
pay  of  the  sans  culottes^  the  tocsin,  the  rappel^  the  alarm 
gun  were  voted. 

V.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in 
whom  the  decree  of  the  Convention  had  vested  the  powers 
tliey  had  tom  from  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  also  deliber- 
ated.    It  was  then  principally  composed  of  deputies  of  Xia 
Montagne,  and  a  few  neutralists  of  La  Plaine.     The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  sat  in  secret,  and  was  composed  of 
only  nine  members ;  Barr^re,  Delmas,  Breard,  Cambon,  Ro- 
bert Lindet,  Guyton  de  Morveau,  Treilhard,  Lacroix  d'Eure 
et  Loire,  and  Danton.     The  committee,  informed   hy    its 
agents  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Commune,  and  the  intended     I 
arrest  of  the  twenty-two,  passed  the  night  and  a  part  of  the     j 
next  day  in  deliberation.     Pache,  Garat,  minister  of  the  in-     | 
tenor,  and  Bouchotte,  minister  of  war,  and  tool  of  Pacbe's, 
were  summoned  before  them.    The  opinions  were  divided.     | 
Pache,  Bouchotte,  and  Garat  did  not  conceal  from  the  com-    j 
mittee  that  the  arrest  of  the  twenty-two  was  the  only  mea-    I 
sure  which  could  calm  the  excitement  of  Paris.     This  cruel 
necessity  of  immolating  their  colleagues  at  the  ostracism  of    ' 
the  multitude,   seemed  repugnant  even  to  Barrere.     *•  We 
must  see,"  said  he  to  Pache,  "  who  represents  the  nation  — . 
the  National  Convention  or  the  Commune  of  Paris."     La* 
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croix,  a  fanatical  member  of  the  Cordeliers'  club,  devoted  to 
Danton,  as  the  genius  of  the  republic,  did  not  venture  to 
give  an  opinion  before  his  master  had  spoken ;  and  even 
Danton  seemed  for  the  first  time  undecided. 

Garat  lamented  the  imminence  of  the  peril,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  of  such  a  sacrifice  made  to  the  brutal  force  of 
the  mob.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  illuminated  hj  one  of  those 
bright  flashes  which  dispels  darkness  and  difficulty,  —  "I 
see  but  one  means  of  saving  them,"  exclaimed  he ;  "  but  it 
demands  a  degree  of  heroism  for  which  I  dare  not  hope  in 
these  corrupt  times."  "  Speak,"  replied  Danton ;  "  our  souls 
are  worthy  those  of  antiquity ;  the  Revolution  has  not  de- 
graded liuman  nature."  "  Well,  then,"  returned  Garat,  with 
the  hesitation  of  a  man  who  sounds  the  abysses  of  the  heart 
of  another,  without  knowing  whether  he  will  find  crime  or 
?irtae;  "remember  the  quarrels  of  Themistocles  and 
Aristides,  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  their  countiy, 
bj  dividing  it  into  two  factions ;  Aristides  saved  his  country 
bj  his  greatness  of  soul.  *  Athenians,'  said  he  to  the  people, 
who  wavered  between  himself  and  his  rival,  *  you  will  never 
be  happy  and  tranquil  until  you  have  cast  Themistocles  and 
myself  into  the  gulf  into  which  you  cast  your  criminals.' " 

"  You  are  right,"  cried  Danton,  seizing  the  allusion  before 
Garat  had  applied  it  to  the  present  circumstances.  "  You 
are  right;' the  unity  of  the  republic  must,  if  necessary, 
triumph  over  our  corpses.  We  and  our  enemies  must  exile 
ourselves  in  an  equal  number  from  the  Convention,  in  order 
to  restore  to  it  strength  and  peace.  I  will  hasten  to  propose 
this  to  our  heroic  friends  of  the  Montagne,  and  I  will  offer 
to  go  as  a  hostage  to  Bordeaux." 

The  whole  committee,  carried  away  by  the  generosity  of 
Banton,  adopted  this  plan ;  which,  whilst  it  left  the  honour  of 
the  sacrifice  to  the  Montagne,  saved  the  Girondists,  and  gave 
the  victory  to  patriotism  only. 

But  enthusiasm  soon  grows  cold.  Danton  carried  away  a 
feir  of  his  friends  by  his  example  ;  the  rest  demanded  time 
for  reflection.  He  caused  Bobespierre  to  be  sounded ;  but 
the  latter,  more  politic  and  less  generous,  dissipated  the  illu- 
sions of  Danton  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends.  ''  His  logic  did 
not  permit  him  to  abdicate,"  he  said,  *'  not  his  power,  for  he 
hi  none,  but  the  mandate  of  the  people,  which  had  as- 
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signed  to  bim  the  post  where  he  wished  to  die.  The  heraism 
of  Danton  was  but  the  pity  of  a  weak  heart,  which  bends 
before  its  duty,  and  surrenders  the  ReTolution  to  a  few 
tears." 

VI.  Danton,  Barr^re,  Lacroix,  Garat,  paralysed  by  the  in- 
flexibility of  Robespierre,  were  compelled  to  abandon  this 
project,  and  saw  no  chance  of  safety  for  the  Convention  save 
in  the  prompt  and  voluntary  abdication  of  the  twenty-two ; 
and  they  strove  to  convince  these  deputies  of  the  necessity 
of  sacrificing  themselves  to  the  unity  of  the  republic. 

VU.  The  executive  committee  now  sat  permanently  at 
the  Hotel-de-Ville,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  Council  of  the 
Commune,  and  was  composed  of  Yarlet,  Dobsent,  Dufoumy, 
Hassenfratz,  and  Gusman, — all  adherents  of  Marat  Marat 
inspired  them  with  the  idea  of  ordering  the  volunteer  batta- 
lions, now  marching  to  La  Yend^  to  retrograde  on  the 
capital,  surround  the  Convention,  and  blockade  it,  until  the 
twenty-two  and  the  Committee  of  Twelve  were  surrendered. 
Whilst  the  emissaries  of  insurrection  were  sent  to  fetch  these 
battalions,  the  alarm  bells  rang,  and  the  drums  beat- to  arms 
in  all  the  quarters  of  Paris. 

The  Girondists,  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  and  the  drums, 
inet  for  the  last  time, — not  to  deliberate,  but  to  prepare  and 
fortify  themselves  against  their  death.  They  supped  in  an 
isolated  mansion  in  the  Rue  de  Clichy,  amidst  the  tolling  of 
bells,  the  sound  of  the  drums,  and  the  rattling  of  the  guns 
and  tumbrils.  Henriot  advanced  to  the  Convention.  These 
sounds  did  not  deprive  them  of  their  calmness  of  mind,  or 
even  of  those  sallies  of  wit  with  which  these  intrepid  men 
cheered  their  last  interview.  They  accepted  their  destiny, 
and  only  discussed  at  the  conclusion  of  their  repast  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  undergo  it,  not  for  their  own 
safety,  but  to  bequeath  a  better  example  to  the  republic. 
All  could  have  escaped,  —  none  would  fiy.  Potion,  so  feeble 
in  the  face  of  popularity,  was  intrepid  when  he  faced  death ; 
Grensonne,  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  war ;  Buzot,  whose 
heart  beat  with  the  heroic  impressions  of  his  unfortunate 
Mend,  Madame  Roland, — ^wished  to  await  their  death  in  their 
places  in  the  Convention,  and  there  invoke  the  vengeance 
of  the  departments.  Barbaroux,  with  the  ardour  of  the 
souths  showed  the  arms  he  carried  concealed  beneath  his 
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clothes,  and  conjured  his  friends  to  follow  his  example^ 
and  revenge  themselres  bj  destirojing  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  assassins.  Louvet  blamed  this  useless  heroism,  and 
entreated  his  friends  to  flj,  and  rouse  the  departments. 
Vergniaod  relied  on  chance  and  his  genius,  and  would  de- 
tennine  on  nothing ;  in  his  eyes  every  road  of  the  Revolu- 
tion seemed  to  lead  so  surely  to  death,  that  he  was  indif- 
ferent which  he  chose.  The  force  proceeding  from  despair 
<Hily  produces  resignation.  Yergniaud  was  the  most  elo- 
quent of  citizens,— he  was  not  a  combatant.  **Let  us  drink 
to  life  or  death,**  said  he  to  Potion,  who  sat  opposite  to  him ; 
**  this  night  conceals  in  its  shades  the  one  or  the  other :  let 
08  not  think  of  ourselves,  but  our  country.  Were  this  wine 
my  blood,  I  would  quaff  it  to  the  safety  of  the  Republic? 
Stifled  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Republique  I**  answered  the  sublime 
words  of  Vergniaud.  The  unhappy  Girondists  were  obliged 
to  lower  their  voices  whilst  addressing  their  last  adieus  to 
their  country,  lest  they  should  be  overheard  by  the  people, 
for  whom  they  were  about  to  die. 

VIIL-  The  sound  of  the  tocsin,  the  roll  of  the  drums,  the 
alarm  guns  fired  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  the  tramp  of  the  armed 
tedkmnaires  hastening  to  their  posts,  announced  to  them  that 
they  had  no  time  for  deliberation;  and  they  separated  with- 
out resolving  on  any  definite  plan.  Each  took  counsel  from 
his  illusions  or  his  despair,,  his  courage  or  his  weakness; 
some  escaped  through  the  barriers,  others  went,  to  await  the 
result  of  the  sitting,  at  the  houses  of  friends  not  suspected 
of  federalism ;  the  most  generous  and  the  most  imprudent 
went  to  the  Convention  to  die  at  their  posts.  Their  seats 
were  long  vacant  at  the  sitting  in  the  evening,  which  began 
at  ten.  Already  reports  of  their  treason  and  flight  were 
circulated  by  the  Montagne,  when  the  appearance  of  the 
most  courageous  of  the  twenty-two  gave  them  the  lie. 

Marat's  plan  had  been  followed:  Henriot  had  all  night 
surrounded  the  Convention  with  the  battalions  of  volunteers, 
recalled  from  the  environs  to  the  city.  A  hundred  and 
arty  guns,  and  those  battalions  in  whom  the  Commune 
placed  less  dependence,  formed  a  second  line  round  the 
CarrouseL  A  profound  silence  reigned  in  this  army  of 
citizens,  which  was  no  longer  a  meeting  of  seditious  men, 
but  a  camp;  and  it  was  evident  from  the  appearance  of  these 
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troops,  that  thej  were  resolved  to  obtain  what  thej  de- 
manded from  the  national  representation,  even  at  the 
liMijonet's  point. 

At  dajbreak  the  sitting;  was  opened.     Mallarm^  was  again 
president.    More  moderate  than  Heranlt  de  Sdchelles,  he 
knew  how  to  give  violence  the  appearance  of  legality,  and 
the  Montagne  intrusted  to  him  the  care  of  enveloping  this 
proscription  in   all  the  dignity  of  the  law.      Lanjuinais 
mounted  the  tribune:  ^^  A  bos  Lanjuinais  I  ^  cried  the  tri- 
bunes ;   *'  He  wishes  to  re-kindle  civil  war."     *^  So  long 
as  it  is  permitted  me  to  make  mj  voice  heard,"  returned 
Lanjuinais,  *'  I  will  not  suffer  the  character  of  a  represent- 
ative of  the  nation  to  be  humbled  in  my  person.     I  will 
speak  the  truth.     It  is  but  too  true  that,  for  the  last  three 
days,  you  have  deliberated  beneath  the  knife ;  a  rival  power 
domineers  over  you,  and  even  now  surrounds  you.     Within 
are  their  paid  assassins!   without  their  cannon.     Crimes 
which  the  law  punishe^  with  death  have  been  committed, 
and  an  usurpatory  authority  has  fired    the  alarm  guxu" 
GeofTroy,  Drouet,  Legendre,  Billaud-Varennes,  and  Jolien, 
rushed  towards  the  tribunes,  to  tear  Lanjuinais  from  thence. 
The  presidtot  covered  his  head :  ^  Liberty  is  at  an  end," 
said  he,  *'  if  such  disorders  continue."     *'  What  have  you 
done?"  replied  Lanjuinais,  boldly ;  '^  nothing  for  the  dignity 
of  the  Convention ;  nothing  for  the  inviolability  of  its  mem- 
bers, whose  very  life  for  the  last  two  days  has  been  threat- 
ened."    "  Scoundrel,"  exclaimed  Thuriot,  "  yon  have  sworn 
to  destroy  the  republic  by  your  eternal  calumnies."     "  An 
usurping  assembly  exists,"  continued  the  nnmoved  speaker, 
^deliberates,  conspires,  acts.    A  directing  conmiittee  pro- 
claims civil  war,  and  this  revolted  Commune  yet  exists. 
Yesterday,  when  this  rival  and  usurping  authority  sar- 
rounded  yon  with  arms  and  cannon,  this  petition  was  brought 
to  you, — this  list  of  your  proscribed  colleagues,  found  in  the 
iilth  of  Paris  1"    At  these  words  La  Montagne  and  the  tri* 
bunes  seemed  to  overwhelm  Lanjuinais.    The  crowd  that 
filled  the  corridors  of  the  Convention  uttered  cries  of  death, 
and  drove  back  the  officers  and  guards  of  the  Convention. 
These  cries,  these  arms  which  rattled  at  a  few  paces  from 
him,  did  not  move  Lanjuinais,  who  concluded  by  demanding 
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the  repression  of  the  .Commune,  under  the  knives  of  its 
emissaries. 

A  deputation  of  the  revolutionary  authorities  succeeded 
him.  "  Delegates  of  the  people,"  s^id  they,  "  during  four 
days  Paris  has  not  laid  down  her  arms ;  during  four  days 
her  demands  have  heen  laughed  at  The  torch  of  liberty 
grows  dim ;  the  columns  of  equality  are  shaken.  The  coun- 
ter-revolutionists raise  their  heads.  Let  them  tremble  ;  the 
thunder  rolls,  and  will  soon  crush  them.  Representatives, 
the  crimes  of  the  factious  members  of  the  Convention  are 
known  to  us.  Save  us,  or  we  will  save  ourselves."  Billaud* 
Yarennes  demanded  that  this  petition,  instantly  referred  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  should  be  discussed  at  this 
sitting.  The  Plaine  demanded  the  order  of  the  day.  ."  The 
order  of  the  day,"  cried  Legendre,  "  is  to  save  the  country." 
At  this  hesitation  of  the  Convention, — at  these  words  of 
Legendre,  which  seemed  a  concerted  signal  between  the  Mon- 
tague and  the  people,  the  spectators  and  women  raised  the 
cry  "  To  arms !"  The  pressure  of  the  crowd  burst  open  the 
doors,  and  the  Convention  believed  its  precincts  forced  by 
the  populace.  '^  Save  the  people  from  themselves,"  cried  a 
deputy  of  the  right,  named  Richon :  "  Save  the  lives  of  your 
colleagues  by  ordering  their  provisional  arrest."  "  No,  no  1" 
returned  the  generous  Lareveilli^re-L^peaux,  "  no  weakness } 
we  will  all  share  the  fate  of  our  colleagues ! " 

Levftfiseur,  the  friend  of  Danton,  mounted  the  tribune ; 
the  enemy,  but  the  frank  and  loyal  foe,  of  the  Gironde,  he 
wished  to  purge  the  Convention  without  shedding  the  blood 
of  his  colleagues.  ^*  The  provisional  arrest  of  these  twenty* 
two,  is  demanded,"  said  he,  "  to  protect  them  from  the  fury 
of  the  people.  I  maintain  that  they  should  be  definitively 
arrested,  if  they  have  merited  it.  They  have  merited  it, 
and  I  will  prove  it."  At  these  words  loud  applause  told  the 
Girondists  they  were  lost.  Levasseur  continued  to  enumerate 
in  a  long  speech  the  crimes  ascribed  to  the  Girondists,  and 
maintained,  that  were  they  innocent,  they  were  at  least  sus- 
pected; and  that  therefore  they  should  be  arrested,  and 
legally  tried  by  the  Convention. 

The  silence  that  followed  Levasseur's  speech  attested  the 
mental  struggle  of  the  Assembly.  Barr^re  at  length  arrived 
from  the  Committee  of  Public  Si^ety,  and  mounted  the  tribune 
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to  read  the  report  of  this  eommittee.  His  features,  snuling 
when  he  l6oked  towards  the  Montagne,  contracted  when  he 
looked  towards  the  Plaine,  foretold  the  resolutions  of  which 
he  was  the  organ  and  ijispirer.  ^  The  conunittee,"  said  he, 
briefly,  **  has  not,  out  of  respect  for  the  moral  ai^  political 
situation  of  the  Convention,  decreed  the  arrest  of  the 
twenty-two,  but  deems  it  better  to  address  itself  to  theu* 
generosity  and  patriotism,  and  demand  from  them  the  to* 
luntaiy  suspension  of  their  power,  the  only  measure  which 
can  end  the  dissensions  which  harass  the  republic,  and  re* 
ebore  peace.  The  committee  has  taken  measures  to  place 
these  members  under  the  protection  of  the  people^  and  the 
armed  force  of  Paris.'' 

IX.  The  silence  of  the  Montague  and  the  murmurs  of  the 
tribunes  showed  the  Girondists  that  this  measure  but  half 
appeased  their  enemies.  Some  of  them  hastened  to  seize  it 
as  a  means  of  safety  which  would  escape  them  unless  in- 
stantly adopted.  Isnard,  lately  the  most  impetuous,  mounts 
with  slow  steps  and  dgected  air,  the  tribune,  as  if  to  expiate 
his  blasphemies  against  Paris.  **  When  a  man  and  the 
country  are  put  in  the  same  balance,"  said  he,  *'  I  always 
lean  towards  the  country.  I  declare  that  if  my  blood  were 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  my  country,  I  would  lay  my  head 
on  the  scaffold,  and,  with  my  own  hands,  loosen  the  steel  that 
should  deprive  me  of  life.  Our  suspension  is  demanded  as 
the  only  measure  which  can  avert  the  calamities  with  which 
we  are  threatened.  I  suspend  myself,  and  desire  no  other 
safeguard  than  that  of  the  people."  Isnard  descended  amidst 
the  cries  of  some,  and  the  felicitations  of  others 

X.  Lanjuinais  mounted  the  tribune  for  the  last  time.  ^*  1 
believe,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  firm  as  his  conscience — *^  I  be* 
lieve  that  up  to  this  moment  I  have  displayed  sufficient 
energy  for  you  not  to  expect  from  me  suspension  or  resigna- 
tion." At  this  declaration  the  Montague,  the  tribunes,  and 
the  people  who  thronged  the  hall,  replied  by  imprecations 

'  and  threats  of  death.  Lanjuinais  glanced  disdainfully  at  this 
multitude,  whose  invectives  drowned  his  voice.  *'  When  the 
ancient  priests,"  said  he,  "  dragged  the  victims  to  the  altar, 
they  covered  them  with  flowers  and  garlands.  Cowards  ! 
they  did  not  insult  them." 

At  this  majestic  image,  heightened  by  the  sinister  analogy 
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of  the  speaker  with  the  victim,  the  priest  with  the  people,- 
the  tomnlt  ceased,  and  the  people  in  their  turn  hung  down 
their  heads.  "  All  is  over,"  continued  Lanjuinais.  "  We 
cannot  quit  this  place,  or  even  open  the  windows  to  demand 
justice  from  the  nation ;  cannon  are  pointed  against  us ;  no 
legal  wish  can  be  uttered  in  this  place.  I  am  dumb."  Barba- 
roux,  less  eloquent,  but  equally  inflexible,  succeeded  Lanjui- 
nais. "  If  my  blood  were  necessary  to  the  consolidation  of 
liberty,  I  would  shed  it,"  said  he.  **  If  the  sacrifice  of  my 
honour  were  necessary,  I  should  say  deprive  me  of  it ;  posterity 
shall  be  my  judge.  If  the  Convention  deems  the  suspension 
of  my  functions  necessary,  I  will  obey  its  decree ;  but  I  will 
never  myself  lay  down  the  authority  with  which  I  have  been 
invested  by  the  people.  Expect  no  resignation  from  me.  I 
have  sworn  to  die  at  my  post,  and  I  will  keep  my  oath." 

XL  BiUaud-Varennes  combated,  like  Marat,'  the  weak- 
ness of  Barr^re's  conclusions ;  when  a  new  tumult  broke  out 
at  the  gates  of  the  Assembly,  and  suspended  for  a  moment 
all  debate.  Lacroix,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Danton, 
secretly  thrust  by  him  into  this  crisis,  precipitated  himself 
into  the  interior,  with  outstretched  arms,  like  a  man  who 
implored  an  asylum  and  vengeance  against  assassins.  He 
assumed  the  attitude,  the  voice,  and  the  gestures  of  fear. 
''  Arms  have  been  directed  against  my  breast,"  said  he. 
*^  The  Convention  is  menaced  with  grape  shot.  We  have 
sworn  to  live  free  or  to  die ;  well  then,  we  must  know  how 
to  die,  to  die  freely!" 

La  Gironde  and  La  Plaine  confirmed  the  words  of  Lacroix. 
They  attested  that  many  of  themselves  had  been  repulsed 
in  the  hall,  and  had  undergone  outrage.  Danton  showed 
himself  equally  indignant.  Barr^re  exclaimed  that  the 
humbled  Convention  could  not  make  laws ;  that  new  tyrants 
watched  over  it ;  that  this  tyranny  was  in  the  revolutionary 
committee  of  l^e  Commune;  that  that  council  enclosed 
wretches  in  its  bosom  (meaning  the  Spaniard  Gusman,  the 
friend  and  agent  of  Marat) ;  that  at  that  moment,  and  under 
the  eyes  of  the  Convention,  insurrectionary  pay  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  troops  which  surrounded  it.  Denton  sup- 
ported Barr^re,  and  demanded  that  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  should  be  charged  to  avenge  the  oppressed  representa- 
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tion.  A  decree  ordered  the  armed  force  to  witibdraw  from 
the  centre.  Mallarm^  enfeebled  in  voice,  yielded  the  presi- 
dency to  Herault  de  SecheUes,  the  president  of  parade  in 
days  of  weakness  I 

It  may  be  that,  had  all  the  absent  Girondists  been  present, 
if  Yergniand,  whose  moderation  hail  captivated  La  PMne, 
and  silenced  La  Montagne,  had  uttered  et  this  crisis  one  of 
his  magnificent  harangues,  appeased  the  people  by  his  pro- 
mises, and  caused  the  Convention  to  blush  at  the  sight  of  its 
oppression,  this  endeavour  of  Lacroix  and  Danton  to  save 
the  twenty-two  heads  would  not  have  been  fruitless.  But  all' 
the  orators  of  La  Gironde  were  away  or  dumb.  Barr^re  a 
second  time  aroused  the  Assembly!  ^'Citizens,"  said  he, 
**  I  repeat  to  you,  let  us  know  if  we  are  free  !  I  demand 
that  the  Convention  should  go  and  debate  in  the  midst  of  the 
armed  force,  which  will  doubtless  protect  them." 

At  these  words  Herault  de  S^helles  descended  from  the 
chair,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  deputies 
disposed  to  follow  him. 

The  Girondists  and  La  Plaine  hastened  after  them.  La 
Montague,  indecisive,  remained  immovable.  "  Do  not  stir !" 
cried  the  Jacobins  to  them  from  the  tribunes.  *'  It  is  a  snare 
into  which  the  traitors  wish  to  conduct  the  patriots.  You 
will  be  murdered  I "  "What  I  you  will  abandon  your  col- 
leagues, who  are  going  to  cast  themselves  into  the  midst  of 
the  people,  and  driver  them  thus  up  to  certain  death,  whilst 
making  them  believe  that  there  are  two  Conventions,  one 
within,  another  without,  this  centre?"  replied,  with  gestures 
of  appeal,  the  deputies  of  La  Plaine.  Danton  threw  himself 
generously  into  the  midst  of  them.  Robespierre  deliberated 
a  moment  with  Couthon,  St.  Just,  and  a  group  of  Jacobins. 
They  decided  at  last  upon  descending  from  their  benches 
and  joining  the  cort%e. 

The  gates  were  opened  at  the  sight  of  the  president  wear- 
ing the  tricoloured  scarf.  The  sentinels  presented  arms. 
The  crowd  gave  free  passage  to  the  representatives.  They 
advanced  towards  the  Carrousel.  The  multitude  which  were 
on  this  space  saluted  the  deputies.  Cries  of  "  Vive  la  Con- 
vention! Deliver  up  the  twenty-two!  Down  with  the 
Girondists !"  mingled  sedition  with  respect  The  Conven-i 
tion,  unmoved  by  these  shouts,  marched  in  procession  towardsj 
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die  eannon,  by  wblch  Henriot,  the  oommanddnt^-general,  in 
the  midst  of  his  staff  seemed  to  await  them.  Herault  de 
Sechelles  ordered  Henriot  to  withdraw  this  fbrmidafole  array, 
and  to  grant  a  free  passage  to  the  national  representation. 
Henriot,  who  f^lt  in  himself  the  omnipotence  of  anned  insur* 
rection,  caused  his  horse  to  prance,  whilst  receding  some 
paces,  and  then  saM  in  an  imperatiTe  tone  to  the  Convention, 
"  You  will  not  leave  this  spot,  until  you  have  delivered  up 
the  twenty-two  !"  "  Seize  this  rebel!"  said  Herault  de  Se- 
chelles, to  the  soldiers,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  Henriot; 
The  soldiers  remained  immovable.  '^Gunners,  to  your 
pieces !  Soldiers,  to  arms !"  cried  Henriot  to  the  troops.  At 
tiiese  words,  repeated  by  ike  officers  along  the  whole  line,  a 
motion  of  concentration  around  the  guns  took  place.  The 
Convention  retrograded;  Herault  de  Sechelles  passed  with 
the  deputies  by  the  archway  of  the  palace  into  the  garden. 
There  the  faithful  troops,  posted  at  the  end  of  the  great  walk 
upon  the  Place  of  the  Revolution,  called  to  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  with  shouts,  swearing  to  protect  them  with 
their  bayonets*  Herault  de  Sechelles  directed  his  step» 
towards  them.  A  troop  of  the  insurgent  sections  barred  his 
pass^e  before  attaining  the  Pont  Tournant.  The  Conven- 
tion, grouped  around  their  president,  hesitated  and  halted. 

Marat,  issuing  then  from  a  cross-walk,  escorted  by  a 
column  of  young  Cordeliers,  who  cried  out  "  Vive  Tami  du 
peuple,"  summoned  the  deputies,  who  had  abandoned  their 
posts,  to  return  to  them.  The  Convention,  captives,  but 
affecting  to  be  somewhat  satisfied  with  the  step  they  were- 
permitted  to  take,  re-entered  the  hall.  Couthon  added  deri- 
sion  within  to  the  violence  they  had  experienced  without. 

XTL  A  feigned,  but  unanimous,  applause  attested  thai 
nothing  now  remained  to  the  Convention,  not  even  the  re- 
spect due  to  its  situation.  Legendre,  Couthon,  and  Marat 
uttered,  however,  exclamations  of  pity  in  favour  of  those 
members  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve  who  had  protested 
against  the  arrest  of  Hubert  and  Varlet.  They  effaced  from 
the  list  of  the  proscribed  Fonfr^de,  Saint  Martin,  and  some^ 
others. 

Petitioners  offered  themselves  as  hostages  to  the  depart- 
ments "whose  deputies  were  to  be  imprisoned.  "I  require 
no  bajonets  to  defend  the  liberty  of  my  thoughts,"  answered 
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Barbaronx:  ^Ihare  no  need  of  hostages  to  protect  mj  life. 
Mj  hostages  axe  the  purity  of  mj  co]i8cieiice»  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  of  Paris^  in  vrhose  hands  I  phuse  myself."  **  And 
I,"  saidLajijninais^ — '^  demand  hostages,  not  fpr  myself,  who 
have  loDg  sinee  made  my  life  a  sacrifice,  bnt  to  prevent  civil 
war  from  breaking  oat,  and  to  maintiiin  the  unity  of  the  re- 
public." Not  one  insulting  murmur  responded  to  these  last 
words  of  the  twenty-two. 

Barbaroux,  Lanjuinais,yergniaud,Mollevault,  andGrardien, 
remained  on  their  benches,  vainly  expecting  the  armed  men 
who  were  to  secure  their  persons,  but  not  seeing  them  arrive, 
they  retired  to  their  own  homes. 

Gens  (farmes  were  sent  by  the  revolutionary  committee,  to 
watch  over  them  in  their  dwellings. 

XITT.  Such  was  the  political  catastrophe  of  this  par^.  It 
died  as  it  was  bom  —  from  sedition  legalised  by  victory.  The 
day  of  the  2d  of  June  is  still  called  the  dlst  of  May,  because 
the  struggle,  which  lasted  during  three  days,  was  to  La 
Gironde  the  10th  of  August.  This  party  fell  fix)m  weakness 
and  indecision,  as  did  the  king,  whom  they  had  overthrown. 
The  republic,  which  they  had  founded,  crushed  them  after 
only  eight  months'  existence.  This  group  of  republicans 
was  honoured  for  their  intentions,  admired  for  their  talents, 
deplored  for  their  misfortunes,  and  regretted  on  account  of 
their  successors,  and  because  thdr  chiefs,  by  their  fall, 
opened  the  lengthened  vista  to  the  scaffold. 

Thero  are  two  requisites  for  statesmen  in  order  to  direct 
the  great  movements  in  which  they  participate:   perfect 
intelligence  of  those  movements,  and  the  feeling  of  whicfa. 
these  impulses  are  the  expression  in  a  people.    The  Giron- 
dists had  not  thoroughly  one  or  the  other.  In  the  Legislative 
Assembly  they  had  long  covenanted  with  the  monarchy,  b^dl  v 
received  by  them,  and  had  not  comprehended  that  a  nation 
can  scarcely  ever  be  transformed  and  regenerated  under  tli^ 
hand  and  under  the  name  of  the  power  from  which  it  iists 
just  escaped.   The  republic,  timidly  planned  by  some  amongst 
them,  had  been  entertain^  rather  as  a  fatal  necessity  tlian 
embraced  as  a  system  by  the  others.     From  the  morrow  oi 
its  proclamation,  they  had  dreaded  the  fruit  of  their  labo^ixj 
as  a  mother  who  had  been  delivered  of  a  monster.    Inste^cj 
of  endeavouring  to  strengthen  the  rising  republic,  thej  Jb^o 
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been  solidtoos  of  weakening  it.  The  oonstitation  which 
they  proposed  to  it,  bore  the  semblance  of  regret,  rather 
than  that  of  hope.  They  contested  with  it,  one  by  one,  each 
organ  of  its  life  and  strength.  Aristocracy  revealed  itself^ 
under  another  form,  in  all  their  civic  institutions.  The 
popular  cause  felt  itself  from  the  first  suppressed  thereby. 
They  defied  the  people.  The  people  in  their  turn  defied 
them.  The  head  dreaded  the  arm,  the  arm  feared  the  head. 
Society  was  compelled  to  be  in  tumult,  or  to  languish. 

The  Girondists,  also,  after  their  accession,  had  defied  con- 
cession, and  resisted  defeat.  The  10th  of  August  had 
wrested  from  them  the  throne,  the  preservation  of  which 
they  stiU  dreamt  of,  even  in  the  decree  wherein  Yergniaud 
proclaimed  the  dethronement  of  the  king.  Danton  had 
snatched  from  them  the  proscriptions  of  September,  which 
they  had  not  known  how  to  prevent  by  a  display  of  force,  or 
to  punish  by  protecting  the  victims  of  their  own  bc^. 
Robespierre  had  exacted  from  them  the  head  of  Louis  XVL, 
cowardly  surrendered  in  exchange  for  their  own.  Marat  had 
wrested  from  them  his  impunity^  and  triumph  after  his  accu- 
sation on  the  10th  of  March.  The  Jacobins  had  deprived 
them  of  the  ministry  in  the  person  of  Roland.  Lastly, 
Pache,  Hubert,  Ghaumette,  and  the  Commune  now  wrung 
from  them  their  abdication,  and  left  them  only  their  lives. 
Feeble  within,  they  had  been  unfortunate  without.  Dumouriez, 
their  warrior,  had  betrayed  the  republic,  and  cast  upon  them, 
by  his  treason,  the  suspicion  of  their  participation.  Their 
armies  without  chiefs,  without  discipline,  and  without 
recruits,  fell  from  defeat  to  defeat.  The  fortified  towns  of 
the  north  were  given  up,  or  protected  only  by  their  walls. 
Koyalism  conquered  the  west,  federalism  dislocated  the 
south,  anarchy  paralysed  the  centre,  and  factions  tyrannised 
over  the  capital.  The  Convention,  rich  in  orators,  but  with- 
out political  leaders,  wavered  in  their  hands,  admiring  their 
discourses,  but  ridiculing  their  acts. 

XrV.  With  some  more  months  of  such  a  government, 
France,  half  conquered  by  the  foreigner,  reconquered  by  the 
counter-revolution,  torn  to  pieces  by  her  own  hands,  and 
devoured  by  anarchy,  would  have  ceased  to  exist,  either  as  a 
republic  or  a  nation.  All  must  have  perished  in  the  hands 
of  these  dechumers. 
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It  was  necessary  either  for  resignation  to  perish  with  them, 
or  to  strengthen  the  government  Force  acquired  the  upper 
hand.  It  seized,  as  it  had  done  on  the  10th  of  August,  on  that 
•dictatorship  which  no  one  as  yet  had  dared  to  assume  in  the 
Convention.  The  insurrection  of  the  Commune,  although 
fomented  and  directed  by  evil  passion,  was  presented  to  tibe 
eyes  of  the  patriots  as  the  insurrection  of  public  safety.  The 
people,  seeing  clearly  that  they  were  about  to  perish,  sedi- 
tiously -seized  the  helm  with  their  own  hands,  and  wrested  it 
from  those  who  shrank  from  it.  The  people  considered  they 
exercised  in  this  their  supreme  right,  the  right  of  existence. 
They  were  accused  of  having  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
initiative  over  the  departments,  and  of  having  substituted  the 
will  of  Paris  for  the  will  of  France.  What  could  the  depart* 
jnents  do,  said  the  patriots  of  the  dlstof  May,  at  the  distance 
they  were  situated  from  passing  events  ?  Before  they  could 
have  been  consulted,  before  they  could  have  answered,  before 
their  weight  of  opinion,  or  armed  bodies,  could  have  reached 
Paris,  the  coalesced  forces  would  have  been  at  its  gates ;  the 
Yendeans  at  the  gates  of  Orleans,  —  the  republic  smothered  in 
its  cradle.  In  extreme  danger,  proximity  constitutes  a  right. 
It  belongs  to  that  party  of  the  people  most  approximated  to 
public  danger,  first  to  provide  against  it.  In  such  a  case, 
the  reach  of  the  arm  is  the  measure  of  power.  A  town 
then  exercises  the  dictature  of  its  position,  relying  upon 
ratification  afterwards.  Paris  had  exercised  it  several  times 
before  and  after  1789.  France  did  not  reproach  her  either 
for  the  11th  of  July,  the  Tennis  Court,  op  even  for  the  10th 
of  August,  when  Paris  had  acquired  for  her,  without  con* 
suiting  or  awaiting  her,  the  Revolution,  and  the  republic 

Besides,  whatever  may  be  the  theories  of  abstract  equality 
tunongst  the  towns  of  an  empire,  these  theories  unfortunately 
yield  to  fact  under  exceptional  circumstances ;  and  that  fact 
possesses  its  own  right,  for  it  is  justified  by  its  necessity. 
Without  doubt  those  cities  which  are  the  seats  of  govern- 
ment are  but  members  of  the  national  body;  but  this 
member  is  the  head.  The  capital  of  a  nation  exercises 
over  its  members  an  initiative  power,  that  of  leading  and 
resolving,  connected  with  the  most  energetic  feelings,  of 
irhich  the  head  is  the  seat,  in  a  nation  as  well  as  in  an  indi- 
Tidual.     Strict  polemics  may  with  reason  contest  this  right : 
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history  cannot  deny  it  In  times  of  no  excitement,  a  govern- 
ment is  everywhere  equally  proportioned.  In  the  honr  of 
extremity,  the  government  is,  not  by  right,  but  by  fact, 
everywhere,  where  it  is  in  possession.  The  dlst  of  May  was 
illegal :  who  justified  it  ?  But  was  the  10th  of  August  legal  ? 
It  waSy  however,  the  title  of  the  Girondists.  What  party 
could  then  legitimately  invoke  the  law  ?  None.  All  had 
violated  it.  Law  there  was  not,  in  this  reciprocal  and  con- 
tinued usurpation,  either  in  La  Montague,  in  La  Gironde,  in 
the  Conmiune,  in  Paris,  or  in  Bordeaux.  The  law  existed  no 
longer,  or  rather,  the  law  was  the  instinct  of  preservation  in  a 
great  people.  The  law  was  the  Revolution  itself !  A  people, 
led  astray  by  their  patriotism,  thought  to  promulgate  it  in 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  and  sedition  of  these  three  days.  It 
was  disorder ;  but  in  their  eyes,  however,  it  was  the  law,  for 
this  violenoe' appeared  to  them  the  only  measure  which  could 
save  the  country  and  the  Revolution.  "  The  10th  of  August," 
said  they,  in  speaking  of  it,  "alone  saved  liberty;  the  31st 
of  May  saved  the  nation." 


BOOK  XLin. 

I.  After  this  day,  when  the  people  made  no  other  use  of 
their  power  than  to  display  and  to  exercise  the  pressure  of 
Paris  over  the  representation,  they  separated  without  com- 
mitting any  excess* 

They  considered  they  had  delivered  the  Convention  from 
the  yoke  of  the  ambitious,  and  the  plots  of  traitors.  That 
sufficed  them.  They  were  ready  to  obey  the  Convention, 
provided  they  thought  it  free.  No  endeavour  to  urge  them 
further  oould  have  led  them  to  establish  a  tyranny. 

One  man  only  wished,  for  his  personal  ambition,  to  render 
the  motion  abortive.  That  man  was  Marat.  He  wa^bafiled» 
and  was  obliged  to  exonerate  himself  to  the  Jacobms  from 
the  accusation  of  aspiring  to  the  dictatorship* 
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n.  Marat  reprimanded  for  hia  ambitioii,  Danton  was  in 
bis  turn  reproached  for  hia  snpineneas,  and  conduct  towards 
the  Girondists.  The  same  Yarlet  who  had  proposed  the  most 
atrocious  steps  towards  the  Grirondists  in  the  committee  of  the 
Archbishopric  dared  to  attack  Danton  in  the  tribune  of  the 
Cordeliers,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  and  in  the  very  focus 
of  bis  power.  Yarlet  thought  that  the  moment  to  br^ak  this 
gigantic  popularity  and  to  found  his  own  upon  its  wreck, 
bad  arrived.    In  fact,  Danton  already  tottered. 

Camille  Desmoulins  defended  bis  patron  against  Yarlet*s 
insinuations,  by  displaying  before  the  people  the  revolu- 
tionary titles  of  the  man  of  the  10th  of  August  and  the  2d  of 
September. 

The  credit  of  Danton  issued  still  unsullied  from  this 
struggle.  Camille  Desmoulins  having  come  in  the  evening 
to  relate  to  him  this  insolence  of  Yarlet  '^  I  thank  you," 
said  Danton,  *^  for  having  avenged  me  of  this  reptile.  When 
the  people  shall  have  found  another  Danton  they  may  be 
ungrateful  with  impunity,  and  sacrifice  me  to  their  caprice. 
But  I  do  not  fear,"  added  he,  striking  his  forehead  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand ;  *'  here  are  two  heads,  one  to  incite  the 
Bcvolution,  another  to  guide  it." 

UL  LaMontagne  caused  the  committees  to  be  reinstated  on 
the  morrow,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  public  safety. 
They  threw  into  the  majority  their  most  decided  members. 
The  impulse  of  the  evening  impressed  them  with  the 
strength  of  the  multitude.  They  deposed  those  ministers 
suspected  of  attachment  to  the  conquered ;  sent  commis- 
sioners into  the  doubtful  departments  ;  annulled  the  project 
of  the  constitution  proposed  by  the  Girondists ;  and  chained 
the  committee  of  safety  to  draw  up  in  eight  days  a  pn^ect 
for  the  constitution,  entirely  democraticaL  They  pressed 
forward  the  recruiting  and  armament  of  the  revolutionary 
army  —  that  levy  of  patriotism  en  masse.  They  decreed  a 
forced  loan  of  a  million  upon  the  rich.  They  sent  one  after 
the  other,  accused  upon  accused,  to  the  revolutionary  tribanaL 
Their  sittings  were  no  longer  deliberations,  but  cursory 
motions,  decreed  on  the  instant  by  acclamation,  and  sent  im- 
mediatfly  to  the  different  committees  for  execution.  They 
stripped  the  executive  power  of  the  little  independence  and 
responsibility  it  heretofore  retained.     Continually  called  into 
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the  bosom  of  their  committees,  ministers  became  no  more  than 
the  passive  executors  of  the  measures  they  decreed. 

From  this  day,  also^  discussion  was  at  an  end :  action  was 
all.  The  disappearance  of  the  Girondists  deprived  the 
Bevolution  of  its  voice.  Eloquence  was  proscribed  with 
Yeigniaud,  with  the  exception  of  those  few  days  when  the 
great  party  chiefs,  Danton  and  Robespierre,  spoke,  not  to 
refute  opinion,  but  to  intimate  their  will,  and  promulgate 
their  orders.  The  Assemblies  became  almost  mute.  A  dead 
silence  reigned  henceforth  in  the  Convention. 

rV.  In  the  meanwhile  the  twenty-two  Girondists,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  their  friends,  warned  of  their  danger  by  this  first  blow 
of  ostracism,  fled  into  their  departments,  and  hurried  to  pro- 
test against  the  mutilation  of  the  country.  The  victims  of 
the  31st  of  May  had  not  been  cast  into  the  dungeons  after 
the  first  day.  The  Commune  contented  itself  with  having 
exiled  them  from  their  seats  as  legislators.  The  greater 
number  of  those  who  had  awaited  the  issue  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  2d  of  June  at  the  house  of  Meilhan,  in  the  Bue 
St.  Honore,  had  already  taken  this  step.  The  others  escaped 
one  by  one.  Robespierre,  Danton,  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety^  and  even  the  people  themselves,  seemed  to  shut  their 
eyes  to  these  evasions,  as  if  desirous  to  be  rid  of  victims 
whom  it  would  pain  them  to  strike. 

V.  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Guadet,  Louvet,  Salles,  Petion, 
Bergoing,  Lesage,  Cressy,  Kervelegan,  and  Lanjuinais,  threw 
themselves  into  Normandy;  and  after  having  traversed  it» 
inciting  all  the  departments  between  Paris  and  the  Ocean, 
established  at  Caen  the  focus  and  centre  of  insurrection 
against  the  tyranny  of  Paris.  They  gave  themselves  the 
name  of  the  Centred  Assembly  of  Resistance  to  Oppression. 
Biroteau  and  Chasset  had  arrived  at  Lyons.  The  armed 
sections  of  this  town  were  agitated  with  contrary,  and  already 
bloody  commotion.  Brissot  fled  to  Moulins,  Rabaut  Saint 
Etienne  to  Nismes.  Grangeneuve,  sent  by  Vergniaud,  Fon- 
frede,  and  Duces,  to  Bordeaux,  raised  troops  ready  to  march 
upon  the  capitaL  Toulouse  followed  the  same  impulse  of 
resistance  to  Paris. 

The  departments  of  the  west  were  on  fiiey  and  rejoiced  to 
see  the  republic,  torn  into  contending  factions,  ofier  them  the 
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aid  of  one  of  the  two  parties  for  the  restoration  of  royalty. 
The  mountainous  centre  of  France,  where  the  Parisian  yoke 
was  less  abcepted,  and  where  the  distance  of  the  frontiers 
rendeI^ed  exterior  dangers  less  alarming,  was  agitated.  Le 
Tarn,  Le  Lot,  L'Aveyron,  Le  Oantal,  Le  Puy  de  Dome, 
L'Herault,  L'Ain,  L'ls^re,  Le  Jura,  in  all  sixty-two  depart- 
ments, declared  themselves  at  variance  with  the  Convention. 
These  departments  charged  their  constituted  authorities  to 
take  every  measure  to  avenge  the  national  representation. 
They  reciprocally  sent  deputations  to  combine  their  revolt. 
Marseilles  enrolled  ten  thousand  men  at  the  voice  of  Rebecqui 
and  the  young  friends  of  Barbaroux.  They  imprisoned  the 
commissioners  of  the  Convention,  Boux  and  Antiboul. 
Royalty,  always  brooding  in  the  south,  insensibly  transformed 
this  movement  of  patriotism  into  a  monarchical  insurrection. 
Rebecqui,  in  despair  at  the  involuntary  blows  which  he 
directed  at  the  republic,  and  at  seeing  loyalty  avail  itself  of 
the  rising  of  the  south,  escaped  remorse  by  suicide,  throwing 
himself  into  the  sea.  Lyons  and  Bordeaux  likewise  impri- 
soned the  envoys  of  the  Convention  as  Maratists.  The  first 
columns  of  the  combined  army  of  the  departments  began  to 
move  in  aU  directions.  Six  thousand  Marseillais  were 
already  at  Avignon,  ready  to  reascend  the  Rhone,  and  form 
a  junction  with  the  insurgents  of  Nismes  and  of  Lyons.  « 
Brittany  and  Normandy  uniting,  concentrated  their  first 
forces  at  Bvreux. 

VI.  Without,  the  situation  of  the  Convention  was  no  less 
perilous.  England  blockaded  all  our  ports.  An  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  —  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians  — 
entered  upon  the  departments  of  the  north.  Cond^  blockaded, 
saw  .General  Dampierre  expire  in  endeavouring  to  defend  it. 
Valenciennes,  bombarded  by  three  hundred  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, was  but  a  mass  of  cinders  protected  by  iilipenetrable 
ramparts.  The  emigrants,  the  Austrians,  and  the  Prussians, 
had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  threatened  the  departments  of 
Alsace  with  an  invasion  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men. 

Custine   and  our  garrisons  on  the  Rhine  scarcely  kept' 
them  in  check.     This  general,  entrenched  in  the  lines  of 
Wissembourg,   thought  of   seeking  refuge    in    Strasbur^. 
Mayence,  abandoned  with  a  garrison  of  twenty  thousand 
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chosen  soldiers,  thus  paralysed  for  active  warfare,  defended 
itself  heroicallj  against  the  attacks  of  General  Kalkreutz,  at 
the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men.  The  king  of  Prussia,  in 
the  midst  of  another  armed  force,  in  the  face  of  Custine, 
awaited  only  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Mayence  to  strike 
the  last  blow.  From  Strasburg  to  the  Alps  the  Girondist 
insurrection  aroused  Franche-Comt6,  and  rendered  the  ap- 
proach of  Haut  Jura  practicable  to  the  intrigues  and  arms  of 
the  emigrants.  The  only  alliance  amongst  factions  is  a  com- 
mon enemy. 

VUL  Twenty  thousand  young  volunteers  of  Franche-Comt^ 
urged  to  royaUsm  by  their  indignation  against  the  Montag- 
nards  and  Marat,  were  ready  to  descend  upon  Lyons  and 
Macon,  to  swell  the  army  of  the  south  marching  against 
Paris.  Eighty  thousand  Savoyards  and  Piedmontese,  posted 
on  the  heights  of  the  Comt^  of  Nice  and  at  the  confluence  of 
the  high  passes  of  the  Alps  of  Savoy,  menaced  Toulon,  Grenoble, 
and  Lyons.  These  foreign  troops  offered  the  royalists  of  the 
interior  their  armed  succour  against  the  tyrants  of  the 
republic.  Biron,  who  commanded  the  army  of  Italy,  had  but 
some  thousands  of  discouraged  and  undisciplined  troops  to 
cover  at  once  Provence  and  the  frontier.  In  the  Pyrenees, 
our  war  with  Spain,  effeminate  and  ingloribtis  on  both  sides, 
was  confined  to  the  passes,  leaving  our  provinces  of  Roussillon 
under  the  shock  of  an  always  delayed  but  always  imminent 
invasion.  The  disasters  of  the  revolutionary  army  in  La 
Vendee  completed  this  tableau  of  the  calamity  of  the  republic 
and  the  extremity  of  the  Convention.  Power  existed  no 
longer  but  in  the  heart.  Not  to  despair  of  the  struggle 
which  the  concentrated  republic  had  to  sustain  in  Paris,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  in  the  soul  the  entire  faith  of  the  nation 
in  liberty.  The  Convention  possessed  that  faith,  and  devoted 
itself,  and  devoted  France,  either  to  death  or  to  this  grand 
work.  This  was  its  glory,  its  excuse,  and  its  safety.  Danton 
and  Robespierre,  the  Commune  of  Paris,  and  the  Jacobins, 
maintained  its  energy  to  the  level  of  its  danger,  sometimes 
by  the  enthusiasm,  sometimes  by  the  terror,  which  they  im- 
pressed upon  it.  They  placed  it  between  the  counter-revolu- 
tion and  the  scaffold.  It  had  but  the  choice  of  deaths :  it  chose 
a  glorious  one,  and  resolved  to  combat  against  all  hope. 

VJLIL  To  show  that  it  did  not  despair  of  the  future,  the 
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Convention  voted,  after  some  days'  debate,  the  new  constitu- 
lion,  of  which  it  had  changed  the  committee  of  public  safety 
to  present  a  scheme.    Heraolt  de  S^chelles  read  the  report. 

Bobespierre,  whose  principles  had  prevailed  in  this  con- 
ception, defended  it  in  the  Jacobins  against  the  attacks  of  ag- 
gravated demagogues,  such  as  Boux  and  Chabot  ^  Mistrust," 
said  he,  **  these  eirdevafU  priests,  who  are  linked  with  tl^ 
'  Austrians.  Beware  of  the  firesh  mask  with  which  the  aristo- 
crats are  about  to  cover  themselves.'' 

The  Jacobins,  who  affected  alwajrs  to  preserve  the  advan- 
tage of  moderation  over  the  Cordeliers,  and  who  owed  to  this 
reflecting  and  politic  character  of  their  acts  a  part  of  their 
power,  applauded  Bobespierre's  speech.  They  sent  a  deputa- 
tion, of  which  Collot  d'Herbois  was  the  orator,  to  supplicate 
the  Cordeliers  to  silence  the  detractors  of  the  constitution,  and 
to  rally  every  heart  to  a  work  which  time  would  render  yet 
more  popular.  The  Cordeliers,  influenced  by  the  Jacobins, 
chased  from  their  society,  as  disturbers  and  anarchists,  Boux 
and  Leclerc  des  Yosges,  and  pardoned  Yarlet,  in  oonsidera- 
'  tion  of  the  ardour  of  his  youth. 

The  constitution,  thus  sanctioned  by  the  two  sovereign 
societies  of  opinion  in  Paris,  and  shidded  by  the  .^gis  of 
Bobespierre,  was  sent  to  all  the  municipalities  of  the  repub- 
lic, to  be  presented  to  the  acceptation  of  the  French  people, 
convoked  in  primary  assemblies. 

As  regarded  Danton,  he  threw  this  constitution  at  the 
people  as  a  toy  which  he  considered  already  broken.  He 
only  r^arded  the  people  for  tiieir  power ;  he  thought  little 
of  liberty,  and  disquieted  himself  less  about  the  future,  —  he 
was  of  that  race  of  men  who  only  put  down  a  tyranny  by 
tyraimy  still  greater. 

IX.  Beport  then  spread  that  the  Convention,  embarrassed 
with  the  Girondist  captives  in  Paris, — ^neither  daring  to  sen- 
tence nor  acquit  them, — ^proposed  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  peace, 
and  a  reconciliation  with  tiie  departments,  by  granting  an 
amnesty  to  the  twenty-two. 

In  effect  such  was  the  advice  of  Danton  :  useless  severity 
oppressed  him;  and  the  remembrance  of  September  made 
him  shrink  from  murd^. 

Yalaz^  indignant  at  the  outrage  concealed  under  such  a 
pardon,  wrote  to  the  Convention,  that  he  could  not  believe 
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this  project  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety^— that  liberfy 
was  less  dear  to  him  than  honour, — ^and  that  he  should  reject 
the  pardon  with  disgust  Yergniaud,  equallj  intrepid,  and 
who  threw  defiance  at  his  conquerors  from  the  depth  of  his 
prison,  wrote  a  letter  in  the  same  sense.  ^'  I  demand  a  trial,'' 
said  he :  '*  K  I  am  guilty,  I  have  placed  myself  voluntarily 
in  a  state  of  arrest,  and  offer  my  head  as  expiation  for  the 
treasons  of  which  I  may  be  convicted.  If  my  calumniators 
do  not  produce  their  proof  against  me,  I  in  my  turn  demand 
that  they  be  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Citizens  —  my  coUeagues  — > 
I  appesd  to  your  conscience ;  your  justice  will  in  its  turn 
be  judged  by  posterity."  The  remainder  of  the  Girondist 
party,  encouraged  by  the  rising  of  the  departments,  repaired 
in  a  body  to  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  to  support  the 
reading  of  .these  letters  and  petitions  in  favour  of  thepro« 
scribed.  "  They  are  firebrands  of  civil  war  that  are  thrown 
to  you,**  cried  Legendre  ;  "  hasten  to  extinguish  them,  by 
passing  contemptuously  to  your  debates.**  The  Convention 
dismissed  these  petitions.  Barr^re  read  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  He  therein  glorified  the  31st  of 
May,  demanding  severe  measures  to  bring  back  the  Jacobins 
and  the  Commune  to  respect  for  the  supreme  power  concen- 
trated in  the  Convention.  '<  Men  of  La  Montague,"  said 
Barr^re,  in  conclusion,  'doubtless  you  have  not  placed 
yourselves  upon  the  most  elevated  point  to  raise  yourselves 
above  truth  :  deign  then  to  hear  it.  Do  not  pronounce  your 
opinion  hastily  upon  the  culpability  of  the  colleagues  whom 
you  have  cast  from  your  bosom,  and  give,  whilst  awaiting 
judgment,  hostages  to  the  alarmed  departments.'*  Robe- 
spierre, Lacroix,  Thuriot,  and  Legendre,  were  indignant 
at  this  weakness.  Robespierre  was  astonished  that  they  had 
dared  to  call  in  question  what  the  people  had  decided. 

It  was  announced  at  the  same  moment  to  the  Convention, 
that  the  administrators  of  the  insurgent  departments  had 
arrested  the  commissioners  Romme,  prior  of  the  Cote-d'or, 
and  Ruhl,  prior  of  Marne.  "  I  know  Ruhl,"  exclaimed 
Couthon  ;  "  he  will  yet  be  free,  in  the  face  of  all  the  cannon 
of  Europe."  The  prompt  punishment  of  the  rebel  administra- 
tors was  demanded  by  acclamation.  Some  members  of  the 
right  proposed  feeble  or  perfidious  measures  of  expediency. 
D^ton  seemed  to  arouse  at  these  words  from  his  inexpU- 
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ctble  leduffgj.  >^  Wliat^"  said  he,  ''do  tbej  seem  to  doubt 
the  repaUic  ?  It  is  in  the  mMaent  of  a  gte«t  deliyery  that 
politi<»d  bodies^  as  physical  ones,  appear  threatened  with 
immediate  destruction.  We  are  sanonnded  by  tempests! 
the  thonder  growls !  well,  then !  it  is  from  the  midst  of  its 
lightning  that  the  work  will  issue  which  will  immortalise 
the  French  nation.  Recall  to  yourselves,  eitiseos^  what 
passed  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  La  Fayette!  Becall 
the  state  of  Paris  then,  —  patriots  oppressed,  proscribed, 
and  menaced  everjrwhere, — the  greatest  misfortunes  sus- 
pended over  us !  We  are  to-day  in  the  same  situation ;  it 
appears  that  danger  only  affects  those  who  have  created 
Hberty !  La  Fayette  and  his  faction  were  soon  unmasked. 
This  day  the  new  enemies  of  the  people  are  already  in  flight 
under  false  names.  That  Brissot,  *-  that  Coryj^ee  of  the 
impioos  sect  which  is  about  to  be  scotched, — that  man  who 
boasted  of  his  courage,  and  prided  himself  on  his  indigence, 
in  accusing  me  —  me — of  being  covered  with  gt^d, — is 
only  a  wretch  !  to  whom  the  people  of  Moulins  have  done 
justice,  in  arresting  him  as  a  conspirator.  It  is  said  that  the 
insurrection  in  Paris  caused  the  movements  in  the  d^M&rt- 
ments !  I  declare  in  the  face  of  the  universe,  these  events 
will  be  the  glory  of  this  great  dty !  I  declare  it  in  the  hcc  of 
France,  but  for  the  cannon  of  the  3l8t  of  May,  the  conspira- 
tors would  have  ruled  us  !  Let  the  crime  of  this  insonecticui 
fall  back  upon  us!" 

X.  This  proud  defiance  to  posterity  met  with  an  unani- 
mous echo  from  La  Montague.  Danton  associated  himself 
with  the  victorious  insurrection  of  the  31st  of  May,  and  be- 
stowed upon  it  before  France  the  baptism  of  patriotism. 

Couthon  converted  into  a  motion  the  enthusiasm  excited  by 
his  language,  and  caused  not  only  the  amnesty  of  the  band^ 
who  besieged  the  Convention  to  be  voted,  but  moreover  the 
eulogy  of  the  Commune  of  the  people,  and  even  of  the  lo- 
surrectional  Committee  of  Paris,  during  the  days- of  the  31st 
of  May,  and  1st  and  2d  of  June. 

Duces,  who  had  remained  with  Fonfr^e  upon  the  de- 
serted benches  of  the  Jacobins,  endeavoured  to  appease  tlie 
anger  of  the  conquerors,  and  to  obtain  their  indulgence  ii^ 
favour  of  his  colleagues.  He  was  answered  by  murmur^s^ 
Yergniaud  was  accused  of  having  desired  to  corrupt  tlio 
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gcM  d^arvnet  who  guarded  him.  The  escfipe  of  Lanjuinaia 
and  Pdtioii,  who  were  gone,  to  rejoin  their  colleagues  at 
Caen,  waa  alluded  tQ.  Robespierre  demanded  the  inmiediate 
report  upon  the  delai|ied  deputies. 

"Wbat>  is  it  here,*'  he  said,  "that  a. parallel  dare  be 
drawn  between  the  Cony.ention  and  certain  conspirators  ?  Is 
it  here  that  the  language  of  La  Vendue  is  held  ?  -  This  inju- 
rious apostn^he  tQ-  the  right  side  was  received  with  denials 
and  murmurs.  "  I  depaand,"  said  Legendre,  who  affected  fa- 
naticism for  Robespierre ;  "  I  demand  that  the  first  rebel — the 
first  of  these  insurrectionists  (crushing  by  his  gesture  the 
Mends  of  Yergniaiad))  who  shall  interrupt  the  orator — ^be  sent 
to  the  Abbey."  "  If  you  wish  to  know  their  crimes,'*  conti- 
nued Robespierre,  -r  "  their  crimes,  citizens,  are  the  public 
calamities,  —  the  aud^icity  of  conspirators,  —  the  coalition  of 
the  tyrants  of  Burope  ;  tjLe  laws  which  they  have  prevented 
us  from  making,  and.  the  holy  constitution  which  has  been 
raised  since  they  have  been  no  more !  Citizens,  let  no  pusil- 
lanimity induce  yo)i  to  tamper  with  the  guilty :  the  people 
are  your  awn." 

XL  Fonfrede  tried  to  obtain  that  the  decree  of  imprison- 
ment against  his  friends  should  indicate  at  least  some  private 
prison  wherein  they  might;  be  locked  up,  without  confound- 
ing them  with  criminals.  Cold  indifference  alone  awaited 
him.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  captives  implored 
permission  to  partake  the  lot  of  their  relatives.  La  Montague 
accepted  or  rejected  these  private  petitions  according  to  its 
partiality  for  or  against  the  parties.  This  discussion  was 
prolonged.  Drouet  accused  Brissot  of  seeking  fight,  and 
Vergniaud  of  having  made  his  gaolers  drunk.  "Let  us 
cease,"  said  Robespierre  at  last,  *'  to  occupy  ourselves  with 
individuals.  Let  us  leave  these  wretches  to  the  remorse 
which  will  follow."  They  were  soon  apprised  of  the  flight 
of  Kervelegan  and  Biroteau.  "What  is  their  crime?"  ex- 
claimed a  voice  from  La  Plaine.  "Their  crime,"  replied 
Maure,  "  consists  in  their  flight." 

XEL  At  last  St  Just,  instigated  by  Robespierre,  read  the 
definitive  report  upon  the  events  of  the  31st  of  May.  This 
report,  embracing  in  one  single  document  all  the  calumnies 
of  Camille  Desmoulins  against  the  Girondists,  transformed 
that  party  into  a  vast  conspiracy  to  re-establish  abolished 
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Tojaltj,  and  to  deliver  the  republic  over  to  for^gners. 
Federalism  was  depicted  as  the  constant  and  systematic  aim 
of  that  party.    ^Behold!"  said  Saint  Just  on  conduding, 
^thej  wished  to  enslave  70a  in  the  name  of  your  safety. 
They  treated  you  as  that  king  of  Cyprus  who  was  lettered 
with  chains  of  gold.    Marseilles  and  Lyons,  ready  to  ally 
themselves  to  La  Yend^  are  a  prey  to  tl^ir  emissaries. 
Tyrants,  more  odious  than  Pisistratus,  they  would  murder 
the  son  who  required  his  father  at  their  hands,  and  the 
mother  who  wept  for  that  son.    Buzot  excited  L'Eure  and 
Le  Calvados ;  Fetion,  Louvet,  and  Barharoux  assisted  him. 
The  popular  meetings  were  closed,  and  the  patriots  mal- 
treated.    At  Nismes  a  government  commission  was  esta- 
blished.    Everywhere  blood  flowed.    Bordeaux  heard  the 
cry  of  Vive  le  roi !  mingled  with  execration  against  the  Con- 
vention.   Did  you  hear  the  cries  of  those  whom  they  assas- 
sinated ?    The  liberty  of  the  world,  and  the  rights  of  man, 
are  shut  up  with  you  in  Faris.    They  will  not  perish.    Your 
destiny  is  stronger  than  your  enemies.    You  owe  them 
nothing  since  they  desolate  the  countij.    It  is  the  fire  of 
liberty  which  itself  has  purged  you,  as  the  ebullition  of 
metals  casts  forth  from  the  crucible  the  impure  dross.     Let 
them  rest  alone  with  their  crimes.     Proscribe  those  who  are 
there,  judge  the  others,  and  afterwards  forgive.     Yon  do  not 
desire  to  be  implacable." 

This  report  offered  amnesty  to  the  insurgent  departments. 
It  resolved  itself  into  a  decree.  This  decree  dedared  Biusot, 
Barbaroux,  Grorsas,  Lanjuinais,  Salles,  Louvet,  Bergoin^, 
Biroteau,  and  Fetion,  traitors  to  their  country ;  it  placed  in 
accusation  Gensonn^  Guadet,  Yergniaud,  MoUevault,  and 
Gardien,  who  were  detained  in  Faris.  It  recalled  Bertrand^ 
a  member  of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Convention.  Chabot,  on  the  termination  of  this  report,  de- 
manded and  obtained  a  decree  of  accusation  against  Condorcet, 
who  had  just  courageously  defended  his  friends  in  an  address 
to  the  French. 

XIII.  Whilst  the  Convention  was  thus  rigorous  at  borne. 
it  carried  on  a  desperate  struggle  abroad.  Its  conmiissariest. 
combating  in  every  direction  against  the  Girondist  emissarie^s 
raised  the  sections,  rallied  the  troops,  marched  at  their  heac 
against  the  first  gathering,  and  crushed  the  insurrection  ii 
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the  bud.  General  Carteaux  cut  off  the  road  to  Lyons  froiik 
the  Marseillais  Tolunteers,  and  put  them  to  flight  near  Avig- 
Qon.  Bordeaux  remained  undecided  as  to  whether  she  would 
avenge  her  deputies  or  obey  La  Montague.  But  the  focus  of 
the  federal  insurrection  was  at  Ca^  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany.  Let  us  cast  a  glance  upon  this  town  and  these 
provinces. 

The  eighteen  deputies  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Caen  were 
Barbaroux,  Bergoing,  Boutedoux,  Buzot,  Duchatel,  de  Cuny, 
Grorsas,  Guadet,'K«rv61^gan,  Lanjuinais  (for  some  days  only), 
Guadet,  Lariviere,  Lesage  d'Eure-et-Loire,  Louvet,  Meilhan, 
MoUevault,  Salles,  Yalady,  and  Petion,  who  was  accompanied 
by  his  son,  a  child  of  ten  years  old.  They  had  been  rejoined 
by  three  young  writers,  devoted  to  their  cause  and  to  their 
fate,  —  these  were  Girey-Dupre,  Biouffe,  and  Marchenna. 

These  deputies  had  thrown  themselves  into  Caen,  en  masse^ 
because  this  town  had  not  waited  for  their  provocation  to 
pronounce  itself  against  the  day  of  the  3 1st  of  May,  and  the 
violation  of  the  national  representation.  For  some  months, 
the  Jacobins  of  Caen,  indignant  at  the  doctrine  of  La  Mon* 
tagne,  had  openly  broken  with  the  society  of  the  Jacobins  of 
Paris.  On  the  very  night  of  the  31st  of  May,  the  council  of 
the  department  of  Calvados  had  voted  the  formation  of  a 
departmental  army,  destined  to  assure  the  liberty  of  the  Con- 
vention. "  We  will  not  lay  down  our  arms,"  said  the  address, 
drawn  up  in  the  same  assembly,  "  until  after  having  anni- 
hilated the  proscribers  and  the  factions."  A  meeting  took  on 
itself  the  government  of  the  insurrection.  It  decreed  the 
command  of  the  troops  to  General  Wimpfen,  an  old  constitu- 
tional deputy.  M.  de  Wimpfen  was  from  Bayeux.  Remain- 
ing faithful  to  his  country,  he  was  still  a  royalist  at  heart. 
The  insurrectional  assembly  caused  two  commissaries  from 
the  Convention,  Romme  andPrieur,  of  the  Montagnard  party, 
to  be  arrested.  They  were  confined  in  the  chateau  of  Caen. 
It  was  during  this  imprisonment  that  Romme  thought  of  the 
plan  of  the  republican  almanac,  which  was  to  remove  from 
time  itself  all  impression  and  tradition  of  the  past. 

The  fugitive  deputies  arrived  successively  at  Caen,  during 
the  early  part  of  June.  Each  of  them  on  his  arrival  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  insurrectional  committee,  and  excited 
the  minds  of  the  federalists  by  the  recital  of  their  private 
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jMroseciitions.  The  town  granted  them  hospitality  at  the 
ancient  hall  of  administration.  Thej  remained  spectators, 
rather  than  actors,  in  the  insurrection,  which  rapidly  increased 
by  some  regiments  in  garrison  at  Caen  and  in  its  environs, 
and  by  some  battalions  of  volunteers,  composed  of  the  chosen 
youth  of  Bennes,  Lorient,  and  of  Brest.  The  advanced 
guard  of  these  troops,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Puisaye, 
a  returned  emigrant,  devoted  to  the  king,  was  posted  at 
Evreux.  M.  de  Puisaye  beheld  in  the  insurrection  only  the 
overthrow  of  the  republic  Once  a  conqueror,  he  thought  he 
could  easily  make  his  troops  change  colours,  and  restore  con* 
stitutional  royalty.  This  man  was  at  once  an  orator,  a 
diplomatist,  and  a  soldier, — a  character  eminently  adapted  for 
civil  war,  which  produces  more  adventurers  than  heroes. 
M.  de  Puisaye  had  already  passed  a  whole  year  concealed  in 
a  cavern  in  the  midst  of  the  forests  of  Brittany,  where,  by 
his  manoeuvres  and  correspondence,  he  kindled  the  £re  of 
revolt  against  the  republic 

He  now  assumed  the  tri-coloured  banners  and  the  opinions 
of  the  Girondists.  His  soldiers  mistrusted  him.  General 
Wimpfen  remained  at  Caen  with  the  principal  force.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  strengthen  himself  by  voluntary  enrolments. 
The  emissaries  of  I^  Montague,  dispersed  throughout  the 
department,  extinguished  and  discouraged  the  movement. 
They  trembled  lest  liberty  should  succumb  in  this  combat 
offered  in  her  name. 

M.  de  Puisaye  marched  his  troops,  to  the  number  of  20OO 
men,  upon  Vernon.  But  having  imprudently  encamped  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Br^court,  and  personally  abandoned 
them  during  the  night  of  the  13th  of  July,  some  discharges 
of  cannon  from  the  troops  of  the  Convention  were  sufficient 
to  disperse  them.  This  repulse  was  the  signal  of  the  defeat 
of  the  mustered  forces  in  every  direction.  The  troops  o£ 
Bretons  themselves  retraced  their  route  to  their  departments^ 
Eobert  Lindet,  commissary  of  the  Convention,  returned  to 
Caen  without  opposition.  The  deputies  now  only  thought 
of  their  safety.  Wimpfen  offered  to  assure  them  an  asylunx 
in  England.  They  refused,  for  fear  of  confounding  theix- 
cause  with  that  of  the  emigrants. 

The  same  indolence  wMch  had  destroyed  them  at  Pari  3 
destroyed  them  at  Caen.    None  of  them  developed  those 
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resources  of  character  and  mind  which  supply  the  lack  of 
numbers  and  create  the  means  of  action.  They  contemplated 
their  fate  without  endeavouring  to  help  it.  They  lost  days  in 
dry  debate  with  the  members  of  the  insurrectional  committee. 
Barbaroux  occupied  himself  with  poetry,  as  if  in  the  leisure 
of  a  happy  life.  He  excused  himself  for  his  vote  of  death  in 
the  process  of  the  king.  "  It  was  not  my  personal  opinion,'' 
said  he ;  ^'  it  was  the  wish  of  my  constituency ;  I  was  bound 
to  express  it." 

Fetion  appeared  absorbed  in  the  cares  he  bestowed  on  his 
son. 

Lonvet  and  Barbaroux  went  to  Lisieux,  with  the  intention 
of  marching  with  the  advanced  guard  upon  Paris.  They 
arrived  there  at  the  moment  when  the  disbanded  troops  of 
Puisaye  were  retreating  towards  Caen.  One  of  their  friends, 
who  fled  with  the  troops  of  that  general,  found  Barbaroux 
Ijing  on  the  floor  of  his  chamber  in  an  inn  at  Lisieux.  He 
aunounced  to  him  the  defeat  of  Vernon.  Barbaroux  returned 
to  Caen.  Valady  and  he  never  separated.  "  Barbaroux,** 
said  Yalady,  ^'  is  a  sublime  idler,  who,  in  ten  years,  will  be  a 
great  man  !  ^  Girey-Dupr6  composed  insurrectional  stanzas 
to  replace  those  of  the  Marseillaise  in  the  struggle  against 
La  Montague. 

Fetion  justified  himself  with  indignation  from  the  suspicion 
of  having  participated  in  the  massacres  of  September.  His 
honest  countenance  belied  such  atrocious  imputations.  "  Be- 
hold ! "  said  Barbaroux  of  him, — '*  behold  the  man  they  want 
to  pass  off  as  an  assassin." 

Gruadet  had  a  tragical  appearance,  speech,  and  countenance. 
"Always  an  orator,"  said  Barbaroux  jestingly  of  him. 

They  displayed  at  Caen  more  indifference  to  their  fate, 
tlum  character  to  redeem  it  They  excited  more  curiosity 
than  enthusiasm.  All  proved  abortive  under  their  hands. 
Their  civil  war  was  but  a  commotion  which  did  not  even 
approach  the  ramparts  of  Paris.  The  republic  which  they 
had  created  refused  them  even  a  field  of  battle,  and  reserved 
them  only  for  the  scaffold. 

XrV.  Every  day  the  suspicion  of  federalism  sent  to  the 
fevolationary  committee  those  whom  this  name  pointed  out 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  people>  Marat. incessantly  stigma- 
tised with  this  name  all  those  who  leaned  to  the  proscribed 
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4epnties,  either  from  opinion  or  from  attachment.  Marat 
had  constituted  himself^  since  his  triumph,  the  puhlic  accuser 
ni  the  Commune,  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  even  of  the  Con- 
Tention.  The  hesitation  of  Danton,  the  slothfuhiess  of 
Robespierre,  and  the  moderation  of  the  Jacobins  at  this 
time  elevated  Marat  to  the  apogee  of  his  popularity  and 
power.  He  dared  to  do  all  he  dreamed  of.  His  feverish 
imagination  no  longer  placed  a  limit  to  his  delirium.  He 
affected  great  contempt  for  the  Convention.  He  disdained 
to  assist  at  the  meetings.  He  shrugged  liis  shoulders  at  the 
names  of  Robespierre  and  Danton,  both  of  them  incapable, 
he  said, — the  one  deficient  in  virtue,  the  other  in  genius, — 
to  accomplish  a  revolution,  and  regenerate  a  people.  His  head 
Bwam  with  the  height  to  which  his  madness  had  conducted 
him.  He  thought  to  sum  up  in  his  own  person  the  whole 
right  of  the  numbers,  the  cause,  and  the  will  of  the  multi- 
tude.   He  adored  in  himself  the  divinity  of  the  people. 

XV.  This  worship  which  he  had  for  himself,  he  had  in- 
spired the  ignorant  and  turbulent  part  of  the  nation  with, 
and  particuhirlj  the  populace  of  Paris.  Marat  was  in  their 
^es  the  acm4  of  patriotism.  ^'We  must  have  Marat,'* 
said  CamiUe  DesmouMns  to  Danton,  to  excuse  himself  for 
his  adulation  towards  this  man  ;  ''  as  long  as  we  have  Marat 
with  us,  the  people  will  have  confidence  in  our  opinions,  and 
will  not  abandon  us ;  for  beyond  the  opinion  of  Marat,  all 
is  nought.  He  goes  in  advance  of  every  one,  and  no  one  can 
supersede  him." 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Girondists,  he  had  excepted 
against  himself  as  deputy,  not  wishing,  he  said,  to  pronounce 
as  a  judge  upon  those  whom  he  considered  as  personal 
enemies.  His  judgment  was  insurrection.  He  disdained 
the  judgment  of  the  Convention,  and  the  blade  of  the  law. 
Devoured  by  a  slow  fever,  and  by  a  hideous  leprosy,  the 
visible  scum  of  the  ebullition  of  his  blood,  he  scarceljr 
issued  forth  from  the  dark  and  retired  dwelling  he  inhabited. 
Thence,  unseen  and  ill,  he  ceased  not  to  publish  pro- 
scriptions to  the  people,  to  point  out  the  suspected,  to  marie 
down  victims  with  his  finger,  and  to  promu%ate  his  orders 
to  the  Convention  itself.  The  Convention  heard  his  letters 
with  real  disgust,  but  with  affected  deference.  The  Girondists 
dispersed  in  the  departments,  to  increase  the  horror  of 
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France  against  their  enemies,  gave  them  the  name  cff 
Maratistes.  This  opprobrious  denomination  had  still  further 
raised  Marat  in  the  imagination  of  the  multitude.  The  de- 
partments summed  up  in  this  man  all  the  terror,  all  th& 
horror,  and  all  the  anarchy  of  the  moment  By  personifying^ 
crime  in  this  living  and  sinister  being,  they  rendered  crime 
itself  more  terrible  and  odious. 
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I  But  whilst  Paris,  France,  the  leaders  and  the  armies  of 
the  factions  were  thus  preparing  to  rend  the  republic  tp 
atoms,  the  shadow  of  a  grand  idea  was  flitting  over  the  mind 
of  a  young  girl,  which  was  to  disconcert  events  and  men, 
by  throwing  the  arm  and  the  life  of  a  female  athwart 
the  destiny  of  the  Revolution.  It  would  seem  as  though 
Providence  deigned  to  mark  out  the  greatness  of  the  deed  by 
the  weakness  of  the  hand,  and  took  pleasure  in  contrasting^ 
two  species  of  fanaticism  in  bodily  conflict  —  the  one  be- 
neath the  hideous  guise  of  popular  vengeance,  in  the  person 
of  Marat ;  the  other  under  the  heavenly  charm  of  love  of 
country,  in  a  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  liberty  :  each,  notwithstand- 
ing, ending,  through  their  mistaken  zeal,  in  murder,  and  thus^ 
unfortunately  presenting  themselves  before  posterity,  not  as 
an  end,  but  as  a  means, — not  by  the  aspect,  but  the  hand, — 
not  by  the  mind,  but  by  blood ! 

IL  In  a  large  and  thronged  street  which  traverses  the 
city  of  Caen,  the  capital  of  Normandy,  at  that  time  the 
focus  of  the  Girondist  insurrection,  there  stood  at  the  bottom 
of  a  courtyard  an  ancient  habitation,  with  grey  walls, 
stained  by  the  weather  and  dilapidated  by  time.  This 
building  was  styled  le  Grand  Manoir,  A  fountain  with 
stone  brim,  covered  with  moss,  occupied  one  angle  of  the 
courtyard.  A  narrow  low  door,  whose  fluted  lintels 
uniting  in  an  arch  over  the  top,  exposed  the  worn  steps  of 
a  winding  staircase  which  led  to  the  upper  story.  Two- 
windows,  with  their  small  octagon  panes  of  glass  held  in. 
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lead-work,  feeblj  lighted  the  staircase  and  the  emply  cham- 
bers. The  misty  daylight  in  this  antique  and  obscure  abode 
impressed  on  it  the  character  of  vagueness,  mystery,  and 
melancholy,  which  the  human  fancy  hkes  to  see  spread  as  a 
shroud  over  the  cradle  of  deep  thoughts  and  the  abodes  of 
strongly  imaginative  minds.  Here  resided,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1793,  a  grand-daughter  of  the  great  French  tragedy 
writer,  Pierre  Comeille.  Poets  and  heroes  are  of  the  same 
r^e.  There  is  between  them  no  other  difference  than  that 
which  exists  between  idea  and  fact.  The  one  does  what  the 
other  conceives ;  but  the  thought  is  wholly  the  same. 
Women  are  naturally  as  enthusiastic  as  the  one,  and  as 
courageous  as  the  other.  Poetry,  heroism,  and  love  inherit 
the  same  blood. 

IIL  This  house  belonged  to  a  poor  woman,  a  widow, 
childless,  aged,  and  infirm — a  Madame  de  Bretteville.  With 
her  had  lived  for  some  years  a  young  female  relative, 
whom  she  had  adopted  and  brought  up,  in  order  to  comfort 
her  old  age  and  relieve  her  from  utter  isolation.  This  girl  was 
then  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  Her  serious  but  fine  features 
— grave,  yet  very  beautiful — seemed  to  have  received  the 
imprint  of  this  dull  abode  and  sequestered  existence.  There 
was  in  her  something  not  of  this  earth.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  district  who  saw  her  walking  out  with  her  aged  aunt  on 
Sundays  in  order  to  go  to  church,  or  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
through  the  doorway,  reading  for  hours  at  a  time  in  the 
courtyard,  seated  in  the  suns^ane  at  the  brink  of  the  foun- 
tain, relate  that  their  admiration  of  her  was  mingled  with 
prestige  and  respect,  arising  from  that  strength  of  mind 
which,  beaming  forth,  intimidates  the  vulgar  eye, — or  that 
deep  feeling  of  the  soul  imprinted  on  her  features,  —  or 
that  presentiment  of  a  tragic  destiny  which,  anticipating  the 
event,  stamps  its  mark  upon  the  brow. 

This  young  creature  was  tall,  without  exceeding  the  usnal 
height  of  the  high-statured  and  well-proportioned  women  of 
Normandy.  Natural  grace  and  dignity,  like  the  rhythm  oF 
poetry,  displayed  itself  in  her  steps  and  action.  The  ardour 
of  the  south  mingled  itself  in  her  complexion  with  the  faigb. 
colour  of  the  women  of  the  north.  Her  hair  seemed  black 
when  fastened  in  a  large  mass  around  her  head,  or  arranged 
in  clusters  on  each  side  of  her  brows.    It  seemed  gold. 
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coloured  at  the  points  of  the  tresses,  like  the  ear  of  com, 
deeper  and  more  lustrous  than  the  wheat-stalk  in  the 
sunlight.  Her  eyes,  large  and  expanding  almost  to  her 
temples,  were  of  a  colour  variable  like  the  wave  of  ocean, 
which  borrows  its  tint  from  the  shadow  or  the  day  beam — 
blue  when  she  reflected,  almost  black  when  called  into 
animated  play.  Long  eye-lashes,  blacker  than  her  hair,  gave 
the  appearance  of  great  depth  to  her  glance.  Her  nose, 
which  united  with  her  brow  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
curve  was  slightly  expanded  near  the  middle.  Her  Grecian 
mouth  displayed  the  well  cut  lips,  whose  expression,  impos- 
sible to  depict,  fluctuated  between  tenderness  and  severity, 
equally  formed  to  breathe  love  or  patriotism. 

The  projecting  chin,  divided  by  a  deep  dimple,  gave  to 
the  lower  part  of  her  face  a  character  of  masculine  resolution 
which  contrasted  with  the  perfectly  feminine  contour  of  her 
lovely  face.  Her  cheeks  had  the  freshness  of  youth  and  the 
firm  oval  of  health.  She  blushed  or  turned  pale  very  sud- 
denly. Her  skin  had  the  wholesome  and  marbled  whiteness 
of  perfect  healthiness.  Her  chest,  wide  and  somewhat  thin, 
offered  a  bust  of  sculpture  scarcely  undulated  by  the  cha- 
racteristic contour  of  her  sex.  Her  arms  were  full  of 
muscle ;  her  hands  long,  and  her  fingers  taper.  Her  attire, 
conformable  to  the  humbleness  of  her  fortune  and  the  re- 
tirement in  which  she  dwelt,  was  simplicity  itself.  She 
relied  on  nature,  and  disdained  every  artifice  or  whim  of 
fashion  in  her  dress.  Those  who  saw  her  in  her  youth 
describe  her  as  always  attired  in  a  gown  of  dark  cloth,  cut 
like  a  riding  habit,  with  a  hat  of  grey  felt,  turned  up  at  the 
sides  with  black  riband,  round  and  like  those  worn  by  women 
of  rank  at  that  period.  The  tone  of  her  voice — that  living 
echo  which  bespeaks  the  whole  soul  in  a  vibration  of  the 
air — left  a  deep  and  tender  impression  in  the  ear  of  those 
whom  she  addressed ;  and  they  spoke  still  of  that  tone,  ten 
years  after  they  had  heard  it,  as  of  strange  and  unforgotten 
music  ineflaceably  imprinted  on  the  memory.  There  were 
in  this  scale  of  the  soul  notes  so  sonorous  and  deep,  that 
they  said  to  hear  was  even  more  than  to  see  her,  and  that 
her  voice  formed  a  portion  of  her  beauty. 

This  yo.ung  girl  was  named  Charlotte  Corday  d'Armont 
X  4 
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Althoogh  of  noble  blood,  she  was  bom  in  a  cottage  called  le 
Bonceraj,  in  the  Tillage  of  Ligneries,  not  fiur  from  d'Ar- 
gentan.  Misfortune  had.  ushered  her  into  life,  which  she 
was  destined  to  quit  by  the  scaffold. 

IV.  Her  father,  Francois  de  Ck»rda j  d' Anmmt,  was  <Mie  of 
those  countiy  gentlemen  whose  poverty  made  him  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  peasant.  This  nobilitj  preserved  nothing 
of  its  ancient  elevation  but  a  certain  respect  for  the  family 
name,  and  a  vague  hope  of  a  return  to  fortune,  which  pre- 
vented him  alike  from  lowering  himself  bj  his  manner,  or  of 
raising  himself  bj  his  labour.  The  land  which  such  rural 
nobility  cultivated  in  its  small  and  inalienable  drnnaitig 
nourished,  without  humiliating  it  by  its  indig^ice.  Nobi- 
lity and  the  soil  seemed  to  be  wedded  in  France,  as  aristo- 
cracy and  the  sea  are  wedded  in  Yenioe.  M.  de  Corday 
united  to  this  agricultural  occupation  a  restlessness  in  pep- 
tics, and  literary  tastes,  then  very  common  in  this  cultivated 
porticm  of  the  nobles  of  the  population.  He  longed  with  all 
his  soul  for  a  coming  revolution.  He  was  wretched  in  his 
inaction  and  poverty.  He  had  written  some  casual  pamphlets 
against  despotism  and  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  his 
productions  were  full  of  the  feeling  whid^  was  ifieedily  to 
burst  forth.  He  had  a  horror  of  super8titi<Ki,  the  ardour  of 
the  newly  springing  philosophy,  and  the  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  a  revolution;  but  either  frcmi  lack  of  genius, 
restlessness  of  temperament^  or  the  malevolence  of  fbrtone, 
which  restrain  the  highest  talents  in  oblivion,  he  could  not 
make  his  way  through  events. 

He  pined  in  the  obscurity  of  his  petty  fief  of  Ligneriefl^  in 
the  bosom  of  his  yearly  increasing  family.  Five  children, — 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  Charlotte  was  the 
second,  -r-made  him  feel  daily  with  more  acuteness  the  stem 
and  ead  pressure  of  want.  His  wife,  Jacqueline-Charlotte- 
Marie'de-CTonthier-des-Autiers,  died,  leaving  her  husband  to 
her  daughters,  still  young,  but  really  bequeathing  to  her 
orphans  that  domestic  tradition  and  daily  inspiration  which 
death  carries  off  from  children  when  it  bereaves  them  of 
their  mother. 

Charlotte  and  her  sisters  lived  on  after  this  for  some  years 
at  Ligneries,  almost  running  wild,  clothed  in  coarse  cloth, 
like  the  young  girls  of  Normandy,  and,  like  them,  working 
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in  the  garden,  making  hay,  gleaning,  and  gathering  the  ap- 
ples on  the  small  estate  of  their  father.  At  length  necessity 
compelled  M.  de  Corday  to  separate  from  his  daughters,  who, 
bj  favour  of  their  nobility  and  their  indigence,  entered  a 
monastery  at  Caen,  of  which  Madame  Belzunce  was  abbess. 
This  abbey,  whose  vast  cloisters  and  chapel  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture were  built  in  1066,  by  Matilda,  wife  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  after  having  been  deserted,  degraded,  and  for- 
gotten in  its  ruins,  until  1730,  was  then  magnificently  re- 
stored ;  and  at  this  day  forms  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in 
the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  public  buildings 
in  the  city  of  Caen. 

V.  Charlotte  was  then  thirteen  years  of  age.  These  con- 
vents were  then  really  Christian  abodes  for  women,  who 
lived  apart  from  the  world,  still  hearing  all  its  reports  and 
sharing  in  all  its  movements.  The  monastic  life,  replete  with 
pleasant  employments  and  close  fnendships,  for  some  time 
captivated  the  young  girl.  Her  ardent  soul  and  impas- 
sioned fancy  threw  her  into  that  state  of  dreamy  contempla- 
tion in  which  enthusiasts  fancy  they  behold  God,  —  a  state 
which  the  careful  watchfulness  of  a  superior  and  the  power 
of  imitation  so  easily  change  in  infancy  into  faith  and  devo- 
tional exercises.  The  iron  disposition  of  Madame  Roland 
herself  would  have  warmed  and  softened  in  presence  of 
this  heavenly  fire.  Charlotte,  more  tender,  yielded  more 
easily.  For  some  years  she  was  a  model  of  piety.  She 
dreamed  of  ending  her  life — as  yet  hardly  opened  at  its  first 
page,  and  of  burying  herself  in  this  living  tomb,  whercj 
instead  of  death,  she  found  repose,  friendship,  and  happiness. 

But  the  stronger  were  her  feelings,  the  more  rapidly  did 
she  penetrate  and  reach  the  extremity  of  her  thoughts  :  she 
rapidly  plumbed  the  depths  of  her  childish  faith,  and  contem- 
plated beyond  her  domestic  ideas  others,  fresh — luminous — 
sublime.  She  neither  forsook  God  nor  virtue,  the  two  earliest 
passions  of  her  soul,  but  she  gave  them  other  names  —  dif- 
ferent shapes.  Philosophy,  which  was  then  irradiating 
France  with  its  lights,  gained  admittance,  with  the  books  then 
in  vogue,  through  the  gratings  of  nunneries.  These  were 
deeply  studied  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister ;  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  monastic  pettinesses,  philosophy  formed  its  most  ardent 
adepts.    The  youth  there,  male  and  female,  in  the  universal 
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triumph  of  reason,  saw  their  fetters  broken^  and  adored  their 
r^;ained  liberty. 

Charlotte  formed  in  the  convent  those  affectionate  predi- 
lections of  infancy  so  like  the  relationships  of  the  heart.  Her 
friends  were  two  young  girls  of  noble  houses,  but  of  for- 
tunes humble  as  her  own  —  Mesdemoiselles  de  Faudoas  and 
de  Forbin.  The  abbess,  Madame  de  Belzunce,  and  the  as- 
sistant, Madame  Doulcet  de  Pont^oulant,  had  distinguished 
Charlotte,  and  they  admitted  her  into  those  somewhat  mun- 
dane parties  which  custom  permitted  the  abbesses  to  keep 
up  with  their  relatives  in  the  world  even  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  convents. 

YL  At  the  period  when  monasteries  were  suppressed, 
Charlotte  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  penury  of  her 
father^s  home  had  increased  with  time.  Her  two  brothers  in 
the  king's  service  had  emigrated;  one  of  her  sisters  was 
dead,  the  other  managed  her  father  s  poverty-stricken  home 
at  Argentan.  Madame  de  Bretteville,  the  old  aunt,  received 
Charlotte  into  her  house  at  Caen,  though,  like  her  family,  she 
was  poor,  living  in  that  obscurity  and  silence  which  hardly 
allowed  the  nearest  neighboiu:  to  be  aware  of  the  existence 
and  name  of  a  poor  widow.  Her  age  and  infirmities  cast 
even  a  deeper  gloom  over  her  condition.  Charlotte  aided 
her  in  domestic  duties,  accompanying  her  aunt  in  the  even- 
ings to  those  meetings  of  the  nobility  which  the  fury  of  the 
people  had  not  wholly  destroyed,  and  where  some  remnants 
of  the  ancien  regime  were  stiU  tolerated  in  their  attempts  to 
console  each  other,  and  in  their  lamentations  over  the 
state  of  circumstances.  Charlotte,  respecting  these  regrets 
and  superstitions  of  the  past,  never  cast  a  word  of  reproach 
on  them,  but  smiled  to  herself,  whilst  in  her  inmost  soul 
she  kept  up  the  already  kindled  fiame  of  different  opinions — 
a  flame  wluch  daily  burnt  more  ardently. 

Charlotte  passed  her  days  in  the  courtyard  and  garden, 
reading  and  musii^.  No  one  interfered  or  directed  her  in 
any  way:  her  freedom,  opinions,  and  studies  were  wholly 
imconstrained.  The  religious  and  political  opinions  of  Ma- 
dame de  Bretteville  were  habits  rather  than  convictions ;  and 
the  republican  sentiments  of  Charlotte's  father  had  been 
more  or  less  imbibed  by  every  member  of  his  family,  inclin- 
ing them  all  for  the  new  ideas  which  had  sprung  up.    Char- 
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lotte's  age  inclined  her  to  the  perusal  of  romances,  which 
applied  visions  ready  drawn  for  unemployed  minds.  Her 
feelings  led  her  to  pursue  works  of  •  philosophy,  which  trans- 
form the  vague  instincts  of  humanity  into  sublime  theories 
of  government ;  and  historical  productions,  which  convert 
theories  into  actions  and  ideas  into  men. 

She  found  this  two-fold  desire  of  her  imagination  and 
heart  satisfied  in  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  philosopher  of 
love,  and  the  poet  of  politics ;  in  Raynal,  a  fanatic  of 
humanity  ;  in  Plutarch,  a  personification  of  history,  who 
paints  more  than  he  relates,  and  imparts  life  to  the  events 
and  characters  of  his  heroes.  These  three  works  were  in- 
cessantly in  her  hands,  whilst  from  time  to  time  she  read 
Beloise^  and  works  of  that  class.  Yet,  whilst  her  imagina- 
tion was  thus  warmed,  her  mind  lost  none  of  its  purity,  nor 
her  youth  its  chastity.  Absorbed  in  the  desire  of  loving  and 
being  loved,  inspiring,  and  sometimes  experiencing  the  first 
symptoms  of  love,  her  reserve,  her  dependence,  and  desti- 
tution always  repressed  the  avowal  of  such  feelings.  Her 
love,  thus  restrained,  changed  not  its  nature  but  its  ideal, 
and  became  a  vague,  yet  sublime  devotion  to  a  dream  of 
public  happiness.  The  passion  with  which  she  would  have 
been  inspired  for  some  one  individual  consumed  her  in  her 
ardour  for  her  country,  and  the  desire  of  immolating  herself 
to  this  bad  wholly  possessed  her,  —  was  her  love  or  her 
virtue ;  and  however  bloody  was  the  sacrifice  to  be,  she  had 
resolved  on  its  consummation. 

She  had  reached  that  enthusiastic  state  of  mind  which  is 
the  suicide  of  happiness,  not  for  the  profit  of  glory  or  ambi- 
tion, like  Madame  Roland,  but  for  the  sake  of  liberty  and 
humanity,  like  Judith  or  Epicharis.  She  only  awaited  the 
occasion  — it  came,  and  she  thought  to  seize  it. 

yn.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Girondists  were 
struggling  with  daring  courage  and  prodigious  eloquence 
against  their  enemies  in  the  Convention.  The  Jacobins  only 
desired  to  wrest  the  republic  from  the  Gironde,  in  order  to 
precipitate  France  into  a  bloody  anarchy.  The  convulsive 
throes  of  liberty,  the  hateful  tyranny  of  the  mob  of  Paris, 
substituted  for  the  legal  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  representea 
by  its  deputies ;  arbitrary  imprisonments,  the  assassinations 
of  September,  the  conspiracy  of  the   10th  of  March,  the 
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insurrection  of  the  dOth  and  Slst  of  Majy  tiie  expulsion 
and  proecription  o£  the  purer  portion  of  the  Aaaemb^,  their 
scaffold  in  perspecdye,  ivhere  liberty  would  asomd  with  theoiy 
the  probity  of  Roland,  the  yooth  of  Fonfr^de  and  Barbaroux, 
Isnard's  crj  of  despair,  Bozo^s  constancy,  Petion's  integrity, 
£rom  an  idol  become  a  victim,  the  martyrdom  in  the  tribune 
of  Lanjninais,  who  only  required  that  he  might  paralld 
Cicero's  fate — that  his  tongue  should  be  ni^led  to  the 
rostrum ;  and  finally,  the  eloquence  of  Yergniaud,  that  hope 
of  good  citizens,  that  remorse  of  froward  ones,  became  sod- 
denly  mute,  and  leaving  honest  men  to  their  discourageniai^ 
and  the  wicked  to  their  ii^amy :  in  the  place  of  these  men, 
interesting  or  sublime,  who  appeared  to  defend  in  the  brea^ 
the  last  ramparts  ci  society,  and  the  sacred  hearth  of  every 
citizen,  a  MiMt,  the  dregs  and  leprosy  of  the  people,  triumph- 
ing over  the  laws  by  s^tion,  crowned  by  impunity,  canned 
into  the  tribune  on  the  arms  of  the  faubourgs^  attaining  the 
dictatorship  of  anarchy,  spoliation,  assassination,  and  threat- 
ening every  species  of  independence,  property,  liberty,  and 
life  in  the  departments:  all  these  convulsions,  excesses, 
terrors,  had  deeply  shak^i  the  provinces  of  Normandy. 

VILL  The  presence  in  Calvados  of  the  proscribed  and 
fugitive  deputies,  appealing  to  liberty  against  oppreaaon, 
and  lighting  up  the  hearths  of  the  department  in  order  to 
call  up  avengers  for  the  country,  had  excited  even  to  adozs- 
tion  the  attachment  of  the  city  of  Caen  towards  the  Grirand- 
ists,  and  execration  against  Marat,  whose  very  name  had 
become  synonymous  with  crime. 

What  was  desired  in  Nwmandy  before  the  10th  of  August 
was  not  so  much  the  overthrow  d  the  throne  as  an  equalising 
constitution  of  the  monarchy.  The  city  of  Rouen,  cafHtal 
of  that  province,  was  attached  to  the  person  of  Louis  XYI^ 
and  had  offered  him  an  asylum  before  his  fall.  The  scafibld 
of  that  prince  had  saddened  and  humiliated  the  good  dtiBens. 
The  other  cities  of  this  part  of  France  were  rich,  industrioos^ 
and  agricultural.  Peace  and  shipping  were  requisite  to  ttnGsr 
prosperity,  and  a  horror  i^ainst  the  king's  murderers,  and  a 
^secret  disposition  to  establish  a  rtgime,  which  should  unite  the 
assurances  of  a  monarchy  with  the  liberties  of  the  republic 
prevailed  amongst  them.  Thence  their  enthusiasm  for  these 
Girondists,  men  of  the  constitution  of  1791 ;  thence,  also» 
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the  hope  w^hich  clung  to  their  restoration  and  their  vengeance. 
All  patriotism  was  thus  attacked,  every  virtue  was  thus 
sensibly  assailed,  all  hope  of  real  liberty  died  with  them. 

Charlotte  Corday  felt  all  these  blows  directed  against  her 
country  concentrate  themselves  in  anguish,  despair,  and 
daring  in  her  already  deeply  stricken  heart.  She  saw  the 
loss  of  France,  saw  the  victims,  and  believed  she  discerned 
the  tyrant.  She  swore  an  inward  oath,  to  avenge  the  one, 
punish  the  other,  and  save  all.  She  pondered  for  many  days 
over  the  vague  determination  of  her  heart,  without  clearly 
resolving  on  what  deed  her  country  required  at  her  hands, 
which  link  of  crime  it  was  most  urgent  to  cut  through.  She 
considered  things,  men^  circumstances,  in  order  that  her 
courage  might  not  be  fruitless,  nor  her  blood  spilled  in  vain. 

IX.  The  Girondists,  Buzot,  Salles,  Petion,  Valady,  Gorsas, 
Kervel6gan,  MoUevault,  Barbaroux,  Louvet,  Giroux,  Bussy, 
Bergoing,  Lesage  (d'Eure-et-Loir),  Meilhan,  Henri  Lari- 
vi^re,  Duchatel,  had  been  for  some  time  assembled  at  Gaen, 
and  occupied  themselves  with  fomenting  the  general  insur- 
rection in  the  departments  of  the  north,  and  combining  it 
with  the  republican  insurrection  of  Brittany,  in  recruiting 
battalions  of  volunteers,  and  sending  them  to  the  army  of 
Puisaye  and  Wimpfen,  which  was  to  march  on  Paris,  and  in 
keeping  up,  in  their  localities,  the  fire  of  indignation  in  the 
departments  which  were  to  consume  their  enemies.  By  rising 
against  the  omnipotence  of  Paris,  and  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Convention,  the  youth  of  the  departments  believed  they  were 
rising  against  Marat  only. 

Danton  and  Bobespierre,  less  conspicuous  in  the  last  efforts 
of  the  people  against  the  Girondists,  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
insurgents,  neither  importance  nor  authority  over  the  people, 
nor  the  sanguinary  delirium  of  Marat.  They  left  the  names 
of  these  two  great  partisans  of  the  Montague  in  the  shade, 
in  order  not  to  damage  the  esteem  in  which  these  two  popular 
and  important  personages  were  held  by  the  Jacobins  of  the 
departments.  The  multitude  was  deceived,  and  saw  tyranny 
and  freedom  in  one  man's  hands  only.  Charlotte,  amongst 
the  rest,  was  so  mistaken.  The  shadow  of  Marat  darkened 
all  the  republic  in  her  eyes. 

X.  The  Girondists,  whom  the  city  of  Caen  had  taken 
nnder  its  care,  all  lived  together  in  the  old  palace  of  that 
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aitjf  whither  the  seat  of  the  federalist  government  was 
removed,  together  with  the  insurrectional  committee;  and 
here  were  held  assemhlies  of  the  people,  where  the  citizens, 
and  even  the  women,  flocked  in  crowds  in  order  to  see  and 
hear  these  first  victims  of  anarchy,  these  kst  avengers  of 
liberty.  The  names  so  long  prevalent  of  Potion,  Bazot^ 
Louvet,  Barbaroux,  pleaded  more  powerfuUy  than  their 
orations  to  the  imaginations  of  Calvados.  The  vicissitudes  of 
revolutions  softened  the  spectators,  and  made  them  proud  of 
speedily  avenging  such  illustrious  guests.  They  were  over- 
come by  the  energetic  accents  of  these  persons,  and  pointed 
as  they  passed  to  Potion,  the  king  of  Paris,  to  Barbarous 
hero  of  Marseilles,  whose  youth  and  beauty  adorned  eloquence, 
courage,  and  misfortunes ;  and  they  went  about  appeiding  to 
arms,  and  exciting  sons,  husbands,  brothers  to  enlist  in  their 
battalions.  Charlotte  Corday,  surmounting  the  prejudices 
of  her  rank,  and  the  timidity  of  her  sex  and  age,  ventured 
frequently  to  be  present  with  some  friends  at  these  meetings, 
and  was  remarked  for  the  silent  enthusiasm  which  increased 
her  feminine  beauty,  and  which  was  only  betrayed  by  her 
tears. 

XL  Louvet  addressed  inflammatory  proclamations  to  the 
cities  of  the  south :  — 

**  The  forces  of  the  department  which  are  on  their  road  to 
Paris,"  said  he,  **  do  not  seek  enemies  to  combat  them :  they 
go  to  fraternise  with  the  Parisians ;  they  go  to  support  the 
tottering  statue  of  liberty.  Citizens !  you  who  may  see  these 
friendly  phalanxes  pass  through  your  roads,  your  towns,  and 
your  villages,  —  fraternise  with  them.  Do  not  sufler  blood- 
thirsty monsters  to  establish  themselves  amongst  you  to 
arrest  them  on  their  march."  These  words  produced  thou- 
sands of  volunteers.  More  than  six  thousand  were  already 
assembled  in  the  town  of  Caen.  On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July, 
they  were  passed  in  review  by  the  Girondist  deputies  and 
the  authorities  of  Calvados,  with  all  the  requisite  preparations 
to  electrify  their  courage.  This  spontaneous  assemblage 
rising,  arms  in  hand,  to  go  and  die  in  avenging  liberty  for 
the  insults  of  anarchy,  recalled  the  patriotic  insurrection  of 
1792;  drawing  to  the  frontiers  all  who  desired  to  live  na 
longer,  if  the  country  no  longer  existed.  Charlotte  Corday  was 
present  in  a  balcony  at  this  enrolment  and  departure.    The 
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enthusiasm  of  these  young  citizens,  abandoning  their  fire- 
sides to  go  and  protect  the  violated  hearth  of  the  national 
representation,  and  brave  cannon-balls  or  the  guillotine,  re- 
sponded to  her  own.  She  even  found  it  too  cold.  She  felt 
indignant  at  the  small  number  of  enrolments  which  this 
review  had  added  to  the  regiments  and  battalions  of  Wimp- 
fen.  There  were  not  in  fact  on  this  day  more  than  a  score. 
This  enthusiasm,  it  was  said,  was  endeared  to  her  by  the 
mysterious  but  pure  feeling  which  one  of  these  volunteers, 
who  thus  tore  themselves  from  their  families,  their  love,  and 
it  might  be  from  life,  bore  towards  her.  Charlotte  Corday 
had  not  been  able  to  remain  insensible  to  this  concealed 
adoration,  but  she  immolated  this  attachment  to  one  more 
sublime. 

This  young  man  was  named  Franquelin.  He  adored  in 
silence  the  young  female  republican.  He  carried  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  her  full  of  reserve  and  respect.  She 
answered  with  the  sad  and  tender  reserve  of  a  young  girl 
who  had  no  dowry  but  misfortune  to  bestow.  She  had  given 
her  portrait  to  the  young  volunteer,  and  permitted  hun  to 
love  her,  at  least  through  her  image. 

M.  de  Franquelin,  borne  away  by  the  general  impulse, 
and  sure  of  obtaining  a  glance  and  approbation  by  arming 
himself  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  had  enrolled  himself  in  the 
battalion  of  Caen.  Charlotte  could  not  help  trembling  and 
growing  pale  on  seeing  this  battalion  defile  to  depart.  Tears 
fell  from  her  eyes.  Potion,  who  passed  under  the  balcony, 
and  who  knew  Charlotte,  was  astonished  at  this  weakness, 
and  thus  addressed  her :  "  Would  you  then  be  happy,"  said 
he  to  her,  "if  they  did  not  depart?"  The  young  maiden 
hlushed,  made  no  reply,  and  withdrew.  Petion  had  not 
comprehended  this  distress :  the  future  revealed  it  to  him. 
Young  Franquelin,  after  the  trial  and  execution  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  death-stricken  himself  by  the  counter-blow  of  the 
axe  which  had  decapitated  her  whom  he  adored,  retired  to  a 
village  in  Normandy.  There,  alone  with  his  mother,  he 
lingered  for  some  months,  and  died,  requesting  that  the 
portrait  and  the  letters  of  Charlotte  Corday  might  be  buried 
with  him  —  that  image  and  that  secret  repose  in  that  coffin. 

XXL  After  the  departure  of  the  volunteers,  Charlotte  had 
bat  one  thought :  to  anticipate  their  arrival  in  Paris,  to  spare 
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thdr  generous  fives,  and  render  patriodsm  useless,  inde- 
liTering  France  from  tjranny  before  them.  This  attach- 
ment, endured  rather  than  tested,  was  one  of  the  sorrows  of 
her  devotion,  but  was  not  the  cause  of  it. 

The  true  cause  was  her  patriotism.  A  presentiment  of 
terror  ahreadj  spread  over  France  at  this  moment.  The 
scaffold  was  erected  in  Paris.  Thej  spoke  of  speedily  car* 
rjing  it  through  all  the  republic.  The  power  of  La  Mon- 
tagne  and  Marat,  if  it  triumphed,  could  onljr  defend  itself 
hj  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  The  monster,  it  was  said, 
bad  already  written  the  lists  of  proscription,  and  counted 
the  numb^  of  heads  which  were  necessary  for  his  su^i- 
dons  and  his  vengeance.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
victims  were  marked  out  in  Lyons,  three  thousand  at  Mar- 
seilles, twenty-eight  thousand  at  Paris,  and  three  hundred 
thousand  in  Brittany  and  Calvados.  The  name  of  Marat 
caused  a  shudder  like  the  mention  of  death.  To  check  siidi 
an  effusion  of  blood,  Charlotte  desired  to  shed  her  own. 
The  more  she  broke  her  ties  on  earth,  the  more  agreeable 
would  she  be  as  the  voluntary  victim  to  the  liberty  which 
she  desired  to  appease. 

Such  was  the  secret  disposition  of  her  mind,  bnt  Charlotte 
desired  to  see  clearly  before  she  struck  the  blow. 

XHL  She  could  not  better  enlighten  herself  upon  the 
state  of  Paris,  upon  men  and  matters,  than  through  the 
Girondists,  the  parties  interested  in  this  cause.     She  wished 
to  sound  them  without  disclosing  herself  to  them.      She 
respected  them  sufficiently  not  to  reveal  a  project  which, 
they  might  have  possibly  regarded  as  a  crime,  or  prevented 
as  a  generous  but  rash  act.     She  had  the  constancy  to  con- 
ceal from  her  friends  the  thought  of  sacrificing  herself  for 
their  safety.     She  presented  herself  under  specious  pretexts 
at  the  Hdtel  of  Intendance,  where  the  citizens  who  had 
business  with  them  could  approach  the  deputies.     She  sa\^ 
Buzot,  Petion,  and  Lou  vet.     She  discoursed  twice  with  Bar- 
baroux.      The  conversation  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and  en- 
thusiastic maiden  with  the  youngest  and  the  handsomest  ot' 
the  Girondists,  under  the  guise  of  politics,  was  calculated  to 
give  rise  to  calumny,  or  at  least  to  excite  the  smile  of  incre.- 
duMty  upon  some  lips.  It  was  so  at  the  first  moment.  Loavet^ 
who  afterwards  wrote  a  hymn  to  the  purity  and  glory  of  tixe 
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young  heroine,  believed  at  first  in  one  of  those  vulgftr  deduc- 
tions of  the  senses  with  which  he  had  embellished  his  notorious 
romance.  Buzot,  totally  occupied  witb  another  image,  hardlj 
cast  a  glance  upon  Charlotte.  Petion,  on  crossing  the  public 
haU  of  the  Intendance,  where  Charlotte  awaited  Barbaroux^ 
kindly  rallied  her  on  her  assiduity,  and  making  allusion  to. 
the  contrast  between  such  a  step  and  her  birth,  "  Behold 
then,"  said  he,  "  the  beautiful  aristocrat,  who  comes  to  see 
the  repubUcans !"  The  young  girl  comprehended  the  smil^ 
and  the'  insinuation  so  wounding  to  her  purity.  She  blushed, 
and,  vexed  afterwards  at  having  done  so,  answered  in  a 
serious  yet  gentle  tone,  "Citizen  Petion,  you  judge  me  to- 
day without  knowing  me ;  one  day  you  will  know  who  I 
am." 

XIV.  In  these  audiences  which  she  obtained  of  Bar- 
baroux,  and  which  she  designedly  prolonged,  to  feed  herself, 
from  his  discourses,  with  the  republicanism,  the  enthusiasm, 
and  the  projects  of  La  Gironde,  she  assumed  the  humble 
part  of  a  suppliant ;  she  requested  from  the  young  Mar- 
seillais  a  letter  of  introduction  from  one  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Convention,  which  would  introduce  her  to  the  minister 
of  the  interior. 

She  had,  she  said,  claims  to  present  to  the  government  in 
favour  of  Mademoiselle  de  Forbin,  her  friend  in  infancy. 
Mademoiselle  de  Forbin  had  been  induced  to  emigrate  by 
her  relatives,  and  was  suifering  poverty  in  Switzerland. 

Barbaroux  gave  her  a  letter  for  Duperret,  one  of  the 
seventy-three  deputies  of  the  Girondist  party  who  were 
overlooked  in  the  first  proscription. 

This  letter  of  Barbaroux's,  which  afterwards  led  Duperret 
to  the  BcafiTold,  did  not  contain  a  single  word  which  could  be 
imputed  as  criminal  to  the  deputy  who  received  it.  Bar- 
baroux confined  himself  to  recommending  a  young  female  of 
Caen  to  the  consideration  and  protection  of  Duperret.  He 
announced  to  him  a  publication  of  their  mutual  friend,  Salles, 
upon  the  constitution.  Furnished  witb  this  letter  and  a 
passport  which  she  had  taken  out  some  days  before,  for 
Argentan,  Charlotte  went  to  pay  her  farewell  acknowledg- 
ment»  to  Barbaroux.  The  sound  of  her  voice  struck  Bar- 
haronx  with  a  presentiment  which  he  could  not  then  com- 
prehend. *«  If  we  had  known  her  design,'*  said  he  at  a  later 
VOL.  m.  F 
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period,  ^'and  if  we  had  been  capable  of  a  crime  by  such  a 
hand,  it  was  not  Marat  whom  we  should  have  pointed  oat 
for  her  Tcngeance." 

The  gaiety  which  Charlotte  had  always  mingled  with  the 
gravi^  of  her  patriotic  conversations  yanished  from  her 
coontenance  on  quitting  for  ever  the  dwelling  of  the  6i* 
rondists.  The  last  struggle  between  the  thought  and  its 
execution  was  going  on  in  her  mind.  She  concealed  this 
interior  combat  by  careful  and  well-managed  disamulatioD. 
The  gravi^  of  her  countenance  alone,  and  some  tears,  ill 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  her  rdatiyes,  revealed  the  vdan- 
tary  agony  of  her  self-immolation.  Interrogated  by  her  aunt : 
*'  I  weep,*'  said  she,  ^  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  country, 
over  those  of  my  relatives,  and  over  yours.  Whilst  Marat 
lives,  no  one  can  be  sure  of  a  day's  existence." 

Madame  de  Bretteville  remembered  afterwards,  that  on 
entering  Charlotte's  chamber  to  awaken  her,  she  found  upon 
her  bed  an  old  Bible  open  at  the  Book  of  Judith,  and  in 
which  she  had  read  this  verse,  underlined  with  a  pencil : 
^Judith  went  forth  from  the  city,  adorned  with  a  marvdious 
beauty,  which  the  Lord  had  bestowed  on  her  to  deliver 
Israel" 

On  the  same  day,  Charlotte  having  gone  out  to  make  her 
preparations  for  departure,  she  met  in  the  street  some 
citizens  who  were  playing  at  cards  before  their  door.  ^*  You 
play,"  said  she,  with  an  accent  of  bitter  irony,  **  and  the 
country  is  dying!" 

Her  manner  and  speech  testified  the  impatience  and  pre* 
cipitation  of  a  departure.  She  set  out  at  length  on  the  7th 
July  for  Argentan.  There  she  took  her  last  adieu  of  her 
father  and  sister.  She  told  them  that  she  went  to  seek  a 
refuge  and  existence  in  England  against  the  Revolution  and 
miseiy,  and  that  she  desired  to  receive  the  paternal  benedic- 
tion previous  to  this  long  separation.  Her  father  approved 
of  this  decision. 

XV.  On  embracing  her  father  and  sister,  she  wept  more 
over  the  past  than  for  the  future.  She  returned  on  the  same 
day  to  Caen.  She  there  deceived  the  tenderness  of  bex 
aunt  by  the  same  ruse  which  had  deceived  her  father.  Slkd 
told  h^  that  she  should  soon  set  out  for  England,  where 
some  emigrant  friends  had  prepared  her  an  asylum  and  a  1<m 
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which  she  could  not  hope  for  in  her  owii  (Country.    This 
pretext  concealed  the  sorrow  of  her  adieux,  and  the  various 
arrangements  for  her  departure.    She  had  privately  arranged 
it  for  the  morrow^  the  9th  of  July,  by  the  Paris  diligence. 
Charlotte  filled  up  these  last  hours  in  gratitude,  attention, 
and  tenderness  towards  that  aunt  to  whom  she  owed  such 
long  and  kind  hospitality,  and  she  provided  through  one  of 
her  friends  for  the  old  servant  who  had  taken  care  of  her  in 
her  youth.     She  ordered  and  paid  in  advance,  at  the  trades- 
people's shops  in  Caen,  for  some  little  presents  of  dresses  and 
embroidery  destined  to  be  worn  after  her  departure,  by  some 
youthful  companions  of  her  early  days.    She  distributed  her 
iavourite  books  amongst  the  young  persons  of  her  acquaint* 
ance,  and  reserved  none  for  herself  but  a  volume  of  Plutarch, 
as  if  she  did  not  desire  to  separate  herself,  in  the  crisis  of 
her  life,  from  the  society  of  those  great  men  with  whom  she 
had  lived  and  wished  to  die.     Finally,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  she  took  under  her  arm  a  smidl 
baiidle  of  the  most  requisite  articles  of  apparel,  embraced 
lier  aunt,  and  told  her  she  was  going  to  sketch  the  hay- 
makers in  the  neighbouring  meadows.     With  a  sheet  of 
drawing-paper  in  her  hand,  she  went  out  to  return  no  more. 
At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  she  met  the  child  of  a  poor 
labourer,  named  Robert,  who  lodged  in  the  house,  in  the 
street    The  child  was  accustomed  to  play  in  the  court.    She 
sometimes  gave  him  little  toys.     "  Here !  Robert,"  said  she 
to  him,  giving  him  the  drawing-paper,  which  she  no  longer 
required  to  keep  her  in  countenance :  *^  that  is  for  you ;  be 
a  good  boy,  and  kiss  me;  you  will  never  see  me  again."  And 
siie  embraced  the  child,  leaving  a  tear  upon  his  cheek.  That 
was  the  last  tear  on  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  her  youth. 
Si^^  had  nothing  left  to  give  but  her  blood. 

2YL  The  freedom  and  harmlessness  of  her  conversation  in 
tlie  carriage  which  conveyed  her  towards  Paris  did  not  in- 
^>ire  her  travelling  companions  with  any  other  sentiment 
tlianthat  of  admiration,  good- will,  and  that  natural  curiosity 
uriaich  attaches  itself  to  the  name  and  fate  of  an  unknown 
gwt  of  dazzling  youth  and  beauty.  She  continued  to  play 
daring  the  first  day  with  a  little  girl,  whom  chance  had 
plAoed  beside  her  in  the  carriage.  Whether  it  were  that  her 
love  for  children  overcame  her  pre-occupation  of  thought, 
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or  that  she  had  already  laid  aside  the  burden  of  her  tronUe^ 
and  desired  to  enjoy  these  last  hours  of  sport  with  innooenoe 
and  with  life. 

The  other  travellers  were  Montagnards,  who  fled  from 
the  suspicion  of  federalism  to  Paris,  and  were  profuse  in 
imprecations  against  the  Girondists,  and  in  adoration  for 
Marat.  Attracted  by  the  graces  of  the  young  girl,  they 
strove  to  draw  from  her  her  name,  the  object  of  her  journey, 
and  her  address  in  Paris.  Her  loneliness  at  that  age  en* 
couraged  them  to  familiarities,  which  she  repelled  by  the 
modesty  of  her  manners,  and  the  evasive  brevity  of  her 
answers,  which  she  was  enabled  to  terminate  by  feigning  sleep. 
A  young  man,  who  was  more  reserved,  seduced  by  so  much 
modesty  and  such  charms,  ventured  to  declare  to  her  his 
respectful  admiration.  He  implored  her  to  authorise  him  to 
ask  her  hand  of  her  relations.  She  turned  this  sudden  love 
into  kind  raillery  and  mirth.  She  promised  the  young  man 
to  let  him  know  her  name  and  her  disposition  in  regard  to 
himself  at  a  later  period.  She  charmed  her  fellow  travellers 
to  the  end  of  the  journey,  by  that  delightful  conduct  from 
which  all  regretted  to  separate  themselves, 

XVn.  She  entered  Paris  on  Thursday,  11th  of  July,  at 
noon.  She  was  conducted  to  an  hotel  which  had  been  indi* 
cated  to  her  at  Caen,  in  the  Rue  des  Vieux  Augustins,  No. 
17.,  the  H6tel  de  la  Providence.  She  retired  to  rest  at  ^vg 
in  the  evening,  and  slept  profoundly  until  the  next  day. 
Without  a  confidant,  and  without  a  witness,  during  those 
long  hours  of  solitude  and  agitation,  in  a  public  house  and 
amidst  the  noise  of  this  capital  whose  magnitude  and  tumult 
absorb  the  ideas  and  trouble  the  senses,  no  one  knows  what 
passed  in  that  mind,  upon  her  awakening  and  recollecting 
the  resolve  which  summoned  her  to  executi<Hi.  Who  can 
Ineasure  the  force  of  her  thought,  and  the  resistance  of  na- 
ture ?     The  thought  prevailed. 

XVni.  She  arose,  dressed  herself  in  a  simple  but  respects- 
able  gown,  and  went  to  Duperret*s.  The  friend  of  Bar- 
baroux  was  at  the  Convention.  His  daughters,  in  the 
absence  of  their  father,  received  from  the  young  stranger 
Barbaroux's  letter  of  introduction.  Duperret  would  not  be 
home  until  the  evening. 

Charlotte  returned  and  passed  the  entire  day  in  her  eham* 
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ber  in  reading,  reflection,  and  in  prayer.  At  six  o'clock  sbe 
returned  i^ain  to  Duperret's.  The  deputy  was  at  table  at 
supper  with  his  family  and  friends.  He  rose  and  received 
her  in  his  drawing-room,  without  a  witness.  Charlotte  ex«- 
plained  to  him  the  service  she  expected  from  his  courtesy, 
and  begged  hiaaL  to  conduct  her  to  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior)  Garat,  and  to  aid  by  his  presence  and  credit  the  suit 
she  had  to  urge*  This  request  was  but  a  pretext  on  her 
part  to  bring  her  into  contact  with  one  of  these  Girondists 
for  whose  cause  she  was  about  to  sacrifice  herself,  and 
to  derive  from  her  discourse  with  him  full  information  and 
proper  indications,  the  better  to  asaure  her  steps  and  her 
hand. 

Dnperret,  pressed  by  time  and  recalled  by  his  guests,  told 
her  he  could  not  conduct  lier  on  that  day  to  Garat's,  but 
that  he  would  call  upon  her  at  her  residence  on  the  follow-* 
ing  morning  to  accompany  her  to  the  offices.  She  left  her 
name  and  iiddr^s  with  Duperret,  and  made  some  steps  as  if 
about  to  withdraw,  but  as  if  overcome  by  the  interest  with 
which  the  honest  countenance  of  this  good  man  and  the 
youth  of  his  daughters  had  inspired  her,  "  Permit  me  to 
advise  you,  Citizeu  Duperret : "  said  she,  in  a  voice  full  of 
mystery  and  warning  ;  "  quit  the  Convention ;  you  can  do  no 
more  good  l^ere ;  go  to  Caen,  and  rejoin  your  colleagues 
and  broth^s."  "  My  post  is  at  Paris,"  replied  the  repre* 
sentative ;  "  I  will  not  leave  it."  "  You  are  in  error,"  re- 
plied Charlotte,  with  a  significative  and  almost  suppliant 
appeal  '^  Believe  me,"  she  added  in  a  lower  and  more  rapid 
voice;  "fly,  fly,  before  to-morrow  night  I"  and  she  departed 
without  awaiting  an  answer. 

XIX.  These  words,  the  sense  of  which  was  only  known 
to  the  stranger,  were  interpreted  by  Duperret  as  a  simple 
allasioB  to  the  urgency  of  the  perils  which  menaced  those  o€ 
his  opinion  in  Paris.  He  went  and  reseated  himself  with 
his  Mends*  He  told  them  that  a  young  female,  with  whom 
he  had  just  disooursed,  had,  in  her  attitude  and  speech,  some-' 
thing  strange  and  mysterious,  with  which  he  was  struck,  and 
which  commanded  from  him  reserve  and  circumspection. 

In  the  evening  a  decree  of  the  Convention  ordered  seals 
to  be  put  on  the  furniture  of  the  deputies  suspected  of  at- 
tachment to  the  twenty-two.     Duperjret  was  one  of  tJa^ 
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number.  He  went,  however,  on  the  following  day,  the  12th, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  to  Charlotte  at  her  lodging, 
and  conducted  her  to  Garat.  Garat  did  not  reoeive  tibem. 
The  minister  could  not  grant  an  audience  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  This  cantrt'temps  appeared  to  discourage 
Duperret.  He  represented  to  the  young  girl,  that  his  position 
as  one  suspected,  and  the  measures  taken  against  him  on 
that  very  night,  rendered  his  patronage  henceforth  more 
prejudicial  than  useful  to  his  clients ;  that  besides,  she  was 
not  furnished  with  a  power  from  Mademoiselle  de  Forbin  to 
act  in  her  name,  and  that  in  default  of  this  formality  his 
proceedings  would  be  futile. 

The  stranger  remonstrated  but  little,  as  a  person  who  had 
no  more  need  of  the  pretext  with  which  she  had  coloured  her 
first  steps,  and  who  contented  herself  with  the  slightest  argu* 
ment  to  abandon  her  idea.  Duperret  left  her  at  the  door  of  the 
Hdtel  de  la  Providence.  She  pi-etended  to  enter  it.  She 
went  out  immediately,  and  inquired,  street  by  street^  the 
way  to  the  Palais  BoyaL 

She  entered  the  gardens,  not  as  a  stranger  who  desired  to 
satisfy  her  curiosity  by  the  contemplation  of  monuments 
and  public  gardens,  but  as  a  traveUer^who  had  only  one 
object  in  the  city,  and  who  did  not  desire  to  lose  a  step  or  a 
day.  She  sought  with  her  eyes,  under  the  galleries,  for  the 
shop  of  a  cutler.  She  entered  one ;  selected  a  poignard* 
knife  with  an  ebony  haft,  paid  three  francs  for  it,  conoealed 
it  under  her  handkerchief,  and  with  slow  steps  returned  to 
the  garden,  where  she  seated  herself  for  a  moment  upon  one 
of  the  stone  benches  abutting  on  the  arcades. 

She  desired  to  make  of  this  murder  a  solemn  immolation, 
which  should  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  imitators  of 
the  tyrant.  Her  first  idea  had  been  to  approach  Mara^ 
accost  him,  and  sacrifice  him  in  the  Ghamp*de-Mars,  at  the 
great  ceremony  of  the  federation  which  was  to  take  place  <mi 
tiie  14th  of  July  in  commemoration  of  the  triumph  of  liberty. 
The  a^oumment  of  this  ceremony  until  the  republic  shoold 
suppress  the  Yendeans  and  the  rebels,  deprived  her  of  her 
theatre  and  her  victim.  Her  second  idea  was  to  strike  Marat 
at  the  summit  of  the  Mountain,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Con* 
ventioo,  beneath  the  eyes  of  his  adorers  and  aocomplioes* 
Her  hope  in  this  case  was  that  she  herseff  should  be  imino* 
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lated  the  next  moment,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  the  people, 
leaving  no  other  trace  or  recollection  than  of  two  dead 
bodies  and  tyranny  destroyed  in  its  own  blood.  To  bury  her 
name  in  oblivion,  and  seek  no  recompence  but  in  the  act 
itself,  asking  her  shame  or  renown  but  from  her  own  con- 
science, God,  and  the  good  she  should  effect  —  such  was  to 
the  last  the  single  ambition  of  her  mind.  Shame !  she 
would  not  have  it  for  her  family's  sake.  Benown !  she  de- 
sired not  for  herself.  Glory !  seemed  to  her  a  salary  too 
commonplace,  and  unworthy  of  the  disinterestedness  of  her 
deed,  and  but  calculated  to  deteriorate  her  virtue.  How-* 
eyer,  the  conversations  she  had  had  since  her  arrival  in 
Paris  with  Duperret  and  others  informed  her  that  Marat 
would  not  again  appear  in  the  Convention.  Thus  it  was 
necessary  to  find  the  victim  elsewhere,  and  to  obtain  access, 
it  was  necessary  to  deceive  him. 

XX.  This  she  resolved  on;  yet  was  the  dissimulation 
which  was  so  foreign  to  the  natural  loyalty  of  her  nature^ 
which  changed  the  dagger  into  a  snare,  courage  into  stra- 
tagem,  and  immolation  into  assassination, — the  first  remorse 
of  her  conscience,  and  her  first  punishment.  Charlotte  de- 
cided on  striking  the  blow,  but  the  means  she  was  compelled 
to  adopt  cost  her  more  than  the  deed  itself.  This  she  herself 
confessed.     Conscience  is  just  in  the  presence  of  posterity. 

She  returned  to  her  chamber,  and  wrote  to  Marat  a  billet, 
which  she  sent  to  the  door  of  the  friend  of  the  people.  **  I 
iave  just  arrived  from  Caen,"  she  wrote.  "  Your  love  of 
country  makes  me  presume  that  you  will  have  pleasure  in 
hearing  of  the  unfortunate  events  of  that  portion  of  the 
republic.  I  shall  present  myself  at  your  abode  about  one 
o'clock ;  have  the  goodness  to  receive  me,  and  grant  me  a 
moment's  conversation.  I  will  put  you  in  a  position  to  be 
of  great  service  to  Prance." 

Charlotte,  relying  on  the  effect  of  this  note,  went  at  the 
appointed  hour  to  Marat's  door,  but  could  not  obtain  access 
to  him.  She  then  left  with  the  portress  a  second  note,  more 
pressing  and  insidious  than  the  former. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  this  morning,  Marat,"  she  said ;  *^  did 
you  have  my  letter  ?  I  cannot  believe  it,  as  they  refuse  me 
admittance  to  you.  I  hope  that  to-morrow  you  will  grant 
Boe  the  interview  I  request.    I  repeat  that  I  am  just  arrived 
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from  Caen,  and  have  secrets  to  disclose  to  you  most  important 
for  the  safety  of  the  republic.  Besides,  I  am  persecuted  for 
the  cause  of  liberty ;  I  am  unhappy,  and  that  I  am  so  should 
give  me  a  claim  on  your  patriotism." 

XXI.  Without  awaiting  his  reply,  Charlotte  left  her  chamber 
at  scTcn  o'clock  p.  m.,  dad  with  more  than  usual  care  in  order, 
by  a  more  studied  appearance,  to  attract  the  persons  about 
Marat.  Her  white  gown  was  covered  over  the  shoulders  by 
a  silk  scarf,  which,  falling  over  her  bosom,-  fastened  behindp 
Her  hair  was  coi^ned  by  a  Normandy  cap,  the  long  lace 
of  whicb  played  against  her  cheeks.  A  wide  green  silk 
riband  was  bound  around  her  brows,  and  fasten^  her  cap. 
Her  hair  fell  loose  down  her  back.  No  paleness  of  oom- 
^ezion,  no  wildness  of  gaze,  no  tremulousness  of  voice, 
revealed  her  deadly  purpose.  With  this  attractive  aspect 
she  knocked  at  Marat's  door. 

XXn.  Marat  inhabited  the  first  floor  <^  a  dilapidated 
house  in  the  Bue  des  Cordeliers,  now  Boe  de  TEoole  de 
M^decine,  No*  20.  His  apartment  consisted  of  an  ante- 
chamber and  a  writing^room,  looking  out  on  a  narrow  courts 
yard,  a  small  room  containing  his  bath,  a  sleeping-room  and 
dining-room  looking  on  to  the  street.  It  was  very  meanly 
furnished.  Numerous  publications  of  Marat's  were  piled  on 
the  floor,  — -  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  «till  damp  ^m  the 
press,  were  scattered  about  on  the  chairs  and  tables,  printers' 
lads  coming  in  and  going  out  incessantly,  women  employed 
in  folding  and  addressing  pamphlets  and  journals^  the  worn 
steps  of  the  staircase,  the  iU-swept  passages^ — aU  attested  the. 
movement  and  disorder  which  surround  a  man  much  oecu- 
pied,  and  the  perpetual  crowd  of  persons  in  the  house  of  & 
journalist  and  leader  of  the  people. 

This  abode  displayed,  as  it  were,  the  pride  of  poY&tj, 
It  appeared  as  though  its  master,  then  all-powerfbl  ov«r  the 
nation,  was  desirous  of  saying  to  his  visitors  when  they  con- 
templated his  squalidness  and  his  labour,  ^  Look  at  the 
friend  and  model  of  the  people !  he  has  not  cast  off  its  abode, 
manners,  or  dress." 

^  This  misery,  though  a  display,  was  yet  reaL  Maraf  s 
domestic  arrangements  were  those  of  an  humble  artisan*  A 
female,  who  controlled  his  house  affairs^  was  originaliy  named 
Catherine  Evrard,  but  was  called  Alb^riine  M/aeX  inua  tb^ 
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time  when  tlie  friend  of  the  p^ple  had  given  her  his  name^ 
taking  her  for  his  wife  one  day  in  Jine  we<Uhery  in  the  face  of 
open  sunshine^  after  the  example  of  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau* 
One  servant  aided  this  woman  in  her  household  duties.  A 
messenger,  named  Laurent  Basse,  did  the  out-door  work, 
and  when  he  had  leisure,  employed  himself  in  the  ante- 
chamber in  packing  up  parcels  of  the  papers  and  bills  for  the 
friend  of  the  people. 

The  incessant  activity  of  the  writer  had  not  relaxed  in 
consequence  of  the  lingering  disease  which  was  consuming 
Mm.  The  infianmiatory  action  of  his  blood  seemed  to  light 
up  his  mind.  Now  in  his  .bed,  now  in  his  bath,  he  was  per^- 
petually  writing,  apostrophising,  inveighing  against  his  ene-! 
mies,  whilst  exciting  the  Convention  and  iSie  Cordeliers. 
Offended  at  the  silence  of  the  Assembly  on  the  reception  of 
his  messages,  he  had  recently  addressed  to  it  another  letter, 
in  which  he  threatened  the  Convention  that  he  would  be 
carried  in  his  dying  condition  to  the  tribune,  that  he  might 
shanae  the  representatives  with  their  cowardice,  and  dictate 
to  them  fresh  murders.  He  left  no  repose  either  to  himself 
or  to  others.  Full  of  the  presentiment  of  death,  he  only 
seemed  to  fear  that  his  last  hour,  coming  on  too  suddenly, 
woold  not  leave  him  time  to  immolate  sufficient  criminals* 
More  anxious  to  kill  than  to  live,  he  hastened  to  send  before 
him  as  many  victims  as  possible,  as  so  many  hostages  given 
by  the  knife  to  the  completed  revolution,  which  he  desired 
to  leave  free  from  all  enemies  after  his  death.  The  terror 
which  issued  from  Marat's  house  returned  tiiither  under 
another  form — the  uaehding  dread  of  assassinatiouL  Hia 
companion  and  his  intimate  associates  believed  that  they  saw; 
as  many  daggers  raised  against  him  as  he  raised  over  the 
heads  of  iSxtee  hunted  thousand  citizens.  Access  to  Ids 
residence  livas  forbidden,  as  it  would  be.  to  the  palace  of 
tyranny.  None  were  admitted  to  his  presence  but  assured 
iriendg  or  denouncers  strongly  recommended,  and  who  had 
submitted  to  interrogatories  and  severe  examinations. 

XYTTT-  Charlotte  was  not  aware  of  these  obstacles^ 
although  she  apprehended  them*  She  alighted  from  the> 
coach  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  in  front  of  Marat's 
residenoe.  The  day  was  on  the  wane,  particularly  in  the 
qnarter  darkened  by  lo|^y  houses,  and  narrow  streets.    The 
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portress  at  first  refused  to  allow  the  young  unknown  to  pene- 
trate into  the  courtyard.  She  insisted,  however,  and  as- 
cended several  stairs,  r^ardless  of  the  voice  of  the  concierge. 
At  these  sounds,  Marat's  mistress  half-opened  the  door,  and 
refused  to  allow  a  female  whom  she  did  not  know  to 
enter.  The  confused  sound  of  the  altercation  between  these 
women,  one  of  whom  entreated  that  she  might  be  allowed  to 
speak  to  the  friend  of  the  peoplcj  whilst  the  other  endea- 
voured to  dose  the  door  in  her  face,  reached  Marat's  ears, 
who  comprehended,  by  the  few  indistinct  words  that  reached 
him,  that  the  visitor  was  the  stranger  from  whom  he  had 
received  two  notes  during  the  day.  In  a  loud  and  impera- 
tive voice  he  ordered  that  she  should  be  admitted. 

Albertine,  either  from  jealousy  or  distrust,  obeyed  with 
much  ill-will  and  grumbling.  Stte  showed  the  young  girl 
into  the  small  closet  where  Marat  was,  and  left,  as  she 
quitted  her,  the  door  half  open,  that  she  might  hear  the 
lowest  whisper  or  the  smallest  movement  of  the  sick  man. 

The  room  was  faintly  lighted.  Marat  was  in  his  bath,  yet 
in  this  forced  repose  of  his  body,  he  allowed  his  mind  no 
leisure.  A  plank,  roughlf  planed,  laid  across  the  bath,  was 
covered  with  papers,  open  letters,  and  half-written  articles  for 
his  publication.  He  held  in  his  right  hand  the  pen  which 
the  arrival  of  the  unknown  female  had  suspended  on  its 
page.  This  was  a  letter  to  the  Convention,  to  demand  of  it 
the  judgment  and  proscription  of  the  last  Bourbons  tolerated 
in  France.  Beside  the  bath,  on  a  large  block  of  oak,  was  a 
leaden  inkstand,  of  the  meanest  fabric  — the  foul  source 
whence,  for  three  years,  had  flowed  so  many  delirious  out- 
pourings, so  many  denunciations,  so  much  blood.  Marat, 
covered  in  his  bath  with  a  cloth  filthy  with  dirt  and  spotted 
with  ink,  had  only  his  head,  shoulders,  the  upper  part  of  hia 
chest,  and  his  right  arm  out  of  the  water*  There  wa9  no- 
thing in  the  features  of  this  man  to  afiect  a  woman's  eje  with 
tenderness,  or  give  pause  to  a  meditated  blow.  His  matted 
hair,  wrapped  in  a  dirty  handkerchief  with  receding  fore- 
head, protruding  eyes,  prominent  cheek-bones,  vast  and 
sneering  mouth,  hairy  chest,  shrivelled  limbs,  and  livid  skia 
x— such  was  Marat. 

XXIY.  Charlotte  took  care  not  to  look  him  in  the  face^ 
for  fear  her  countenance  might  betray  the  horror  she  felt  at 
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his  sight  With  downcast  eyes,  and  her  arms  hanging 
motionless  bj  her  side,  she  stood  close  to  the  bath,  awaiting 
until  Marat  should  inquire  as  to  the  state  of  Normandy. 
She  replied  with  brevity,  giving  to  her  replies  the  sense  and 
tone  likely  to  pacify  the  demagogue's  wishes.  He  then  asked 
the  name  of  the  deputies  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Caen.  She 
gave  them  to  him,  and  he  wrote  them  down,  and  when  he 
had  concluded,  said,  in  the  voice  of  a  man  sure  of  his  ven- 
geancei  **  Well,  before  they  are  a  week  older,  they  shall  have 
the  guillotine ! " 

At  these  words,  as  if  Charlotte's  mind  had  awaited  a  last 
offence  before  it  could  resolve  on  striking  the  blow,  she  drew 
the  knife  from  her  bosom,  and,  with  superhuman  force, 
planged  it  to  the  hilt  in  Marat's  heart.  She  then  drew  the 
bloody  weapon  from  the  body  of  the  victim,  and  let  it  fall  at 
her  feet.  "  Help,  my  dear,  —  help ! "  cried  Marat,  and  then 
expired. 

At  this  cry,  Albertine,  the  maid  servant,  and  Laurent 
Basse  rushed  into  the  apartment,  and  caught  Marat's  sink- 
ing head  in  their  arms.  Charlotte,  motionless,  and  as  if 
petrified  at  her  crime,  was  standing  behind  the  window  cur- 
tain. The  transparent  material  allowed  her  form  to  be 
easily  distinguished.  Laurent,  taking  up  a  chair,  struck  her 
a  clumsy  blow  on  the  head,  which  knocked  her  to  the  floor, 
where  Marat's  mistress  trampled  her  under  foot  in  her  rage. 
At  the  noise  that  ensued,  and  the  cries  of  the  two  women, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house  hastened  thither,  neighbours  and 
persons  passing  in  the  streets  ascended  tHe  staircase  and 
filled  the  room,  the  court-jrard,  and  very  speedily  the  whole 
quarter,  demanding,  with  fierce  exclamations  that  they  would 
throw  the  assassin  out  to  them,  that  they  might  avenge  the 
dead  —  yet  still  warm  —  body  of  the  people's  idol.  Soldiers 
aad  national  guards  entered,  and  order  was,  in  some  measure, 
re-established.  Surgeons  arrived,  and  endeavoured  to  stanch 
the  wound.  The  reddened  water  gave  to  the  sanguinary 
democrat  the  appearance  of  having  died  in  a  bath  of  blood. 
It  was  a  dead  cT>rpse  that  they  lifted  into  the  bed. 

XXY.  Charlotte  had  risen  from  the  floor  without  any 
assistance.  Two  soldiers  held  her  with  her  arms  crossed,  as 
if  in  handcuffs,  waiting  until  cords  were  brought  to  confine 
them.     The  file  of  bayonets  which  surrounded  her  could 
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scarcely  keep  back  the  crovd  which  aonght  to  rend  her  in 
pieces.  Gesidciihitions,  clendied  fiats,  sticks,  and  bra&didied 
swords  menaced  her  with  a  thousand  deaths.  Mamt^s  concu- 
bine, escaping  from  the  females  who  were  consoling  her,  hj 
tarns  nttered  imprecations  against  Charlotte,  and  then  borst 
into  tears,  or  fainted.  A  fanatic  Cordelier,  named  Langlois, 
ft  staymaker  in  the  Roe  Danphine,  had  picked  np  the  Mood- 
stained  knife,  and  made  a  funereal  harangue  over  the  victim. 
He  interrupted  his  lamentations  andenlogiums  with  reveage* 
ful  gestures,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  perpetmdly  Uinisting 
tbe  knife  into  the  assassin's  heart.  Chaiiotte^  who  had  made 
np  her  mind  to  any  death  that  shoidd  f<^w,  was, -for  a 
moment,  fixed  and  petrified  by  this  moTement^  these  ges- 
tures, the  hands  and  arms  agitated  so  near  to  her^  biit  was 
only  affected  by  the  piercing  cries  of  Marat*8  nustress.  Her 
countenance  appeared  to  express  towards  this  woman  asto- 
nishment at  not  having  thought  that  such  a  man  could  be 
loved,  and  r^ret  at  having  been  forced  to  pierce  two  hearts 
in  order  to  reach  <me.  Ebcoept  the  feeing  of  pity  wkoch  the 
reproaches  of  Albertine  for  a  moment  impressed  on  her 
lips,  no  change  was  perceptible  either  in  her  featores  or 
complexion.  Only,  at  the  invectives  <^  the  orator,  and  the 
groans  of  the  people  at  the  loss  of  their  idol,  the  iHtter  smile 
of  contempt  was  visible  on  her  features.  '*  Poor  people^"  she 
said,  ^*  you  desire  my  death,  whilst  you  owe  me  an  altar  for 
having  freed  you  from  a  monster.  Cast  me  to  that  infiniste 
mob,"  she  said,  afterwards,  to  the  soldiery;  ^as  they 
r^ret  him,  they  are  worthy  to  be  my  exeeutioners."  This 
remark,  as  a  defiance  to  the  fiuiaticism  of  the  moltitiide, 
excited  furious  imprecations  and  fierce  gesticulations.  G«il* 
krd,  the  commissary  of  the  section  of  tiie  Theftfere  Eiran9aia, 
entcored,  escorted  by  a  reinforcement  of  bayonets;  He  drew 
up  the  proees  verbal  of  the  murder,  and  had  Charlotte 
oonductod  into  Maraf  s  dining  room,  to  conunence  the  ister^ 
n^tory,  where  he  wrote  down  her  replies,  which  she  gave 
cidmly,  clearly,  and  serioudy,  witii  a  &rm  and  resoloto  tone^ 
in  which  the  proud  satisfaction  at  the  actshd'had  committed 
was  alone  perceptible.  She  made  her  ccmfession  as  though 
it  were  praiseworthy.  The  report  of  the  death  of  the 
** People's  Friend''  was  spread  abroad  with  the  rapidity  a£ 
ab  elttitric  shock,  by  men  running  to  and  fro^  f oH  of  i 
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ment  All  Paris  was  struck  with. stupor  at  the  hearing  of 
this  deed. '  It  seemed  as  though  the  republic  was  thundef* 
fitrnck,  and  that  dire  events  must  spring  &om  Marat's 
murder.  Pale  and  trembling,  several  deputies  entered  the 
Convention,  interrupting  the  business,  and  giving  the  first 
reports  of  the  event.  AU  refused  to  believe  it,  as  they  would 
refuse  to  give  credit  to  a  sacrilege*  The  conunandant-geno* 
ral  of  the  national  guard,  Heoriot,  came  in,  and  confirmed 
tlie  news.  *^  Yes,"  he  said,  "  tremble,  all  of  you.  Marat  has 
been  assassinated  by  a  young  girl  who  rejoices  at  the  blow 
she  has  struck.  Look  carefully  after  your  own  lives ;  the 
same  peril  threatens  all.  Mistrust  green  ribands,  and  let  us 
swear  to  avenge  the  death  of  this  great  man !" 

XXYI.  The  deputies  Maure,  Chabot,  Drouet,  and  Le^ 
gendre,  members  of  the  committees  of  government,  left  the 
Chamber  immediately  and  went  to  the  spotu  There  they 
found  the  crowd  increasing  every  moment,  whilst  Charlotte 
was  replying  to  the  interrogatories.  They  were  overcome 
with  surprise,  at  the  sight  of  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  at 
the  calmness  and  firmness  of  her  replies.  Never  had  crime 
before  presented  such  features  to  the  eyes  of  men.  She 
appeared  so  to  alter  it  in  their  eyes  that  they  felt  a  sym<- 
pathy  for  her  even  in  the  very  presence  of  her  victim. 

The  proces  verbal  having  finished,  the  deputies  ordered 
that  Chaiiotte  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Abbaye,  the  near* 
est  prison.  She  entered  the  same  hackney  coach  that  had 
conyeyed  her  thither.  The  Rue  des  Cordeliers  was  thronged 
with  people,  whose  angry  voices,  frequently  bursting  out 
intovodferations  and  excess  of  rage,  breathed  vengeance,  and 
made  the  transit  difficult.  Detachments  of  fusileers  came 
up ;  the  scarves  of  the  commissaries,  and  the  respect  felt 
for  the  members  of  the  Convention,  kept  back  the  mob,  and 
cleared  a  way.  At  the  moment  when  Charlotte,  with  her 
bands  bound  with  cords,  and  supported  by  two  national  guards, 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  house  to  step  into  the  coach, 
the  people  closed  round  the  wheels  with  such  gesticulations 
and  groans  that  she  felt  as  though  her  limbs  were  torn  piece** 
meal  by  thousands  of  hands,  and  fainted.  >  Returning  to 
herself,  she  regretted  that  slhe  still  survived,  yet  she,  with 
deep  emotion,  thanked  those  who  had  protected  her  &om  the 
brutalities  of  the  crowd. 
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JLXvul  Chabot,  Drouet^  and  Lqjfendre  followed  lier  to 
the  Abbaye,  where  she  underwent  a  second  examination, 
which  lasted  until  verj  late.  Lqjfendre^  pioud  of  hia  revo- 
Intimiarj  importance^  and  anxious  to  be  thought  also  worthy 
to  be  a  nuurtyr  to  his  patriotism,  believed  or  feigned  to 
believe  that  he  recognised  in  Charlotte  a  young  girl  who  had 
come  to  him  on  the  previous  evening  in  the  dress  of  a  nan, 
and  whom  he  had  sent  away.  **  Citizen  Legendre  is  mis- 
taken," said  Charlotte,  with  a  smile,  which  disconcerted  the 
deputy's  pride.  ^  I  never  before  saw  him.  I  do  not  esteem 
the  life  or  death  of  such  a  man  important  to  the  safety  of 
the  republic" 

She  was  searched,  and  in  her  pockets  were  found  only  the 
key  of  her  trunk,  her  silver  thimble,  some  implements  of 
needle-work,  a  ball  of  cotton,  two  hundred  francs  in  assig** 
nats  and  money,  a  gold  watch,  made  at  Caen,  and  her 
passport 

Beneath  her  neckerchief  she  still  concealed  the  sheath  of 
the  knife  with  which  she  had  stabbed  Marat.  **  Do  you 
recognise  this  knife  ?  "  she  was  asked.  ''  Yes."  *'  What  led 
you  to  this  crime?"  "I  saw,"  she  replied,  ^' civil  war 
ready  to  rend  France  to  atoms :  persuaded  that  Marat  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  perils  and  calamities  of  the  land, 
I  have  saorifioed  my  life  for  his  to  save  my  country."  **  Men- 
tion the  persons  who  urged  you  to  this  detestable  crimen 
which  you  could  not  have  conceived  of  yourself."  **  No  one 
knew  my  intention.  I  deceived  my  aunt,  with  whom  I 
lived,  as  to  the  otrject  of  my  journey.  I  deceived  my  father 
similarly.  Few  persons  visit  my  relations,  and  no  one  could 
have  had  the  slightest  suspicion  of  my  idea."  *^  Did  you  not 
quit  the  city  of  Caen  with  the  decided  resolution  of  assassi- 
nating Marat  ?"  '^  That  was  my  sole  motive  in  quitting  that 
city."  "  Where  did  you  procure  the  weapon  ?  What  per- 
sons have  you  seen  in  Paris  ?  What  have  you  done  since 
Thursday,  the  day  of  your  arrival  ?" 

To  these  questions  she  replied  with  the  utmost  sincerity, 
detailing  every  particular  as  to  her  arrival  at  Paris,  and 
what  she  had  done  since.  ''  Did  you  not  attempt  to  escape 
after  the  murder  ?"  '^  I  should  have  gone  out  at  the  door  if 
I  had  not  been  prev^ited."  **  Are  you  a  single  woman  ?" 
•*  I  am."    "  Have  you  never  had  a  lover  ?  "    "  Never." 
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XXVUjL  These  answers,  alternate^  precise^  proud,  and 
disdainful,  made  the  hearers  reflect  frequently  on  the  power 
of  the  fanaticism  which  employed  and  strengthened  so  feeble 
a  hand.  They  hoped  to  discover  an  instigator  beneath  this 
candour  and  beauty,  and  they  found  nought^  save  inspiration 
and  intrepidity. 

At  the  end  of  the  examination,  Ghabot,  disappointed  at 
the  result,  devoured,  with  his  eyes,  the  hair,  the  featuresy 
the  whole  person  of  the  young  girl.  He  fimcied  he  per- 
ceived a  folded  paper  pinned  to  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  and 
extended  his  hand  to  take  it  Charlotte  had  forgotten  thia 
paper,  which  contained  an  address  to  the  French,  drawn  up 
by  herself,  and  calling  on  them  to  punish  tyrants  and  restore 
concord.  She  saw  in  the  gesture  and  look  of  Ghabot  an 
insult  to  her  modesty ;  she  was  unable  to  put  out  her  hands 
which  were  bound,  but  the  horror  and  indignation  she  felt 
caused  her  to  make  so  sudden  and  convulsive  a  spring  back* 
wards,  that  the  string  of  her  dress  burst,  and  exposed  her 
bosom.  Quick  as  thought  she  stooped,  and  bent  herself 
almost  double  to  conceal  her  nudity  from  her  judges.  It 
was  too  late,  and  her  chastity  had  to  blush  at  the  looks  of 
man.  Patriotism  had  not  rendered  these  men  cynical  or 
insensible,  and  they  appeared  to  suffer  as  much  as  Gharlotte 
at  this  involuntary  torture  of  her  innocence.  She  entreated 
them  to  untie  her  hands,  with  which  they  complied,  and 
Charlotte,  turning  round  to  the  wall,  arranged  her  dress. 
Advantage  was  tidLcn  of  her  hands  being  free  to  make  her 
sign  her  replies.  The  cords  had  left  blue  marks  on  her 
arms,  and  when  the  guards  were  preparing  to  again  bind 
her,  she  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  put  on  her  gloves,  in 
order  to  save  her  unnecessary  torture.  The  accent  and 
gesture  of  the  poor  girl  were  so  touching  that  Harmand 
tomed  aside  to  conceal  his  tears. 

The  following  are  the  principal  textual  passages  of  thia 
address  to  the  French,  which  has  been  hitherto  lost  to  his* 
toiy,  and  which  has  been  communicated  to  us  since  the 
commencement  of  the  publication  of  this  work  by  the  pre* 
sent  possessor,  M.  Paillet.  It  is  written  in  the  hand  of 
Charlotte  Gorday,  in  large  bold  characters,  as  though  destined 
to  be  legible  at  some  distance.    The  paper  is  folded  in  eighty 
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and  is  pierced  by  the  pin  that  Glistened  it  to  Charlotte's 
dress. 

^'  Addresi  to  Frenchmen  friendfy  to  the  Laws  and 
Peace, 

"  How  long,  O  unhappy  Frenchmen !  will  you  de- 
light in  tronble  and  division?  Too  long  have  the  factious  and 
▼Ulains  substituted  the  interests  of  their  ambition  in  the 
place  of  the  general  interest.  Why,  victims  of  their  fory, 
should  you  destroy  yourselves  to  establish  the  tyranny  they 
deedre  on  the  ruins  of  France  ?  Factions  break  out  on 
every  side ;  the  Montague  triumphs  by  crime  and  oppression ; 
a  few  monsters,  bathed  in  our  blood,  lead  these  detestable 
plots.  We  are  labouring  at  our  own  destruction  with  more 
seal  and  energy  than  we  ever  employed  in  the  conquest  of 
liberty^  O  Frenchmen !  —  but  a  brief  space,  and  nothing 
will  remain  but  the  recollection  of  your  existence. 

^  Ahready  the  departments  are  indignantly  marching  on 
Paris.  Already  the  fire  of  discord  and  civil  war  consumes 
the  half  of  this  vast  empire ;  there  is  but  one  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing it,  but  it  must  be  promptly  employed.  Already 
that  vilest  of  wretches,  Marat,  whose  very  name  presents  the 
image  of  every  crime,  by  falling  beneath  an  avenging  steel, 
shakes  the  Montague,  and  alarms  Danton,  Robespierre,' and 
the  other  brigands,  seated  on  this  bloody  throne,  surrounded 
by  the  thunders  which  the  avenging  gods  doubtlesa  only 
suspend,  in  order  to  render  their  fall  more  terrible,  and  to 
deter  all  those  who  would  seek  to  build  their  fortunes  on  the 
ruins  of  a  deceived  people. 

'  '*  Frenchmen,  you  know  your  enemies. — Rise — march! 
Let  the  destruction  of  the  Montague  leave  nothing  but 
brothers  and  friends.  I  know  not  if  Heaven  reserves  for  us 
a  republican  government,  but  a  Montagnard  can  be  given  to 
us  only  in  the  excess  of  divine  vengeance.  O  Franoe !  thy 
repose  depends  upon  the  execution  of  the  laws.  I  do  not 
infringe  them  by  killing  Marat.  Condemned  by  the  uni- 
verse, he  is  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  What  tribunal  wiU 
condemn  me  ?  If  I  am  guilty,  so  was  Alcides  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  monsters. 

'*  O  my  country !  thy  misfcnrtunes  rend  my  heart  I  can 
only  offer  thee  my  life ;  and  I  thank  Heaven  that  I  am  at 
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liberty  to  dispose  of  it  No  one  will  be  a  loser  hj  my  death. 
I  will  not  imitate  Paris  (the  murderer  of  Lepelletier  de  Saint 
Fargeau)  by  killing  myself.  I  desire  that  my  last  sigh  may 
be  useful  to  my  fellow  citizens — that  my  head^  borne  through 
Paris,  may  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  all  the  firiends  of  the 
laws ;  that  the  tottering  Montague  should  behold  its  destruc- 
tion, written  in  my  blood ;  that  I  may  be  their  last  victim, 
aod  that  the  universe  may  declai*e  that  I  have  merited  well 
At  the  hands  of  humanity.  And  I  declare  that,  if  my  conduct 
were  viewed  in  another  light,  I  should  care  but  litde. 

^  '  Q^*a  runivers  surpris  cette  grandc  action 
Soit  un  objet  d'borreur,  ou  d*admiration, 
Mon  esprit,  pea  jalouz  de  vivre  en  la  memoire^ 
Ne  consid^re  point  le  reproche  ou  la  gloire ; 
ToHJours  independant  et  toujoura  citoyen, 
Mon  devoir  me  suffit,  tout  le  reste  n'est  rien. 
AUez,  ne  songez  plus,  qu'a  sortir  de  Tesclavage  ! '  ** 

*^  My  parents  and  friends  should  not  be  molested.  No  one 
was  acquainted  with  my  plans.  I  join  my  baptismal  register 
to  this  address,  to  show  of  what  the  weakest  hand  is  capable, 
when  aided  by  the  most  entire  devotion.  If  I  do  not  sue* 
ceed  in  my  enterprise,  Frenchmen,  I  have  shown  you  the 
way.  Tou  know  your  enemies*  Arise — march !  Strike 
them!" 

On  reading  these  verses  written  by  the  hand  of  the  grand- 
daughter  of  Comeille,  we  are  at  first  led  to  believe  that  they 
are  by  her  ancestor,  and  that  she  thus  invoked  the  Roman 
patriotism  of  the  great  tragic  author  of  her  race.  But  this 
is  not  the  case :  they  are  in  Voltaire's  tragedy  of  "  The  Death 
ofdesar." 

The  authenticity  of  this  address  is  attested  by  a  letter  of 
Foaquier  Tinville.  This  letter  of  the  public  accuser  is 
directed  to  the  Committee  of  General  Safety  of  the  Conven- 
tion. We  subjoin  it :  "  Citizens,  I  forward  to  you  the  report 
of  the  examination  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and  the  two  letters 
written  by  her  in  confinement,  one  of  which  is  addressed  to 
Barharoux.  These  letters  are  circulated  in  so  mutilated  a 
form  that  it  wiU,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  print  them  in 
their  present  state ;  and  i^  citizens,  after  having  read  them, 
joa  think  there  is  no  obstacle  to  printing  them,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  informing  me. 

TOL.IIL  Q 
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*'  I  would  observe,  that  I  have  just  learned  tbat  this 
female  assassin  was  the  friend  of  Belznnce,  a  c<4<me],  who 
was  killed  at  Caen  in  an  insurrection,  and  that  siiioe  thia 
period  she  has  displajed  an  implacable  hatred  towards 
Marat ;  and  that  this  hatred  appears  to  have  been  re-kindled 
at  the  moment  when  Marat  denounced  Biron,  the  leladon  of 
Belznnce,  and  Barbaronx  appears  to  have  availed  liimfleif  of 
the  criminal  feelings  of  this  giii  against  Marat,  to  indoee  her 
to  commit  this  horrible  murder. 

"  FouQUBBE  TrnvnxE." 

Charlotte  Cordaj  was  placed  in  a  cell  and  watched,  even 
during  the  night,  by  two  gens  darmety  spite  of  her  repeated 
protestations  against  this  profanation  of  her  sex.  The  C<Hn- 
mittee  of  Gencsral  Safety  hastened  her  trial  and  sentence, 
could  hear  in  her  cell  the  voices  of  the  criers  who  haw. 
about  the  streets  the  account  of  the  murder,  and  the  aho 
of  the  crowd,  demanding  the  death  of  the  aasaasin.  Charlotte 
did  not  deem  this  voice  of  the  pec^le  that  of  poeterity ;  and 
through  the  horror  she  foresaw  her  apotheosis.  With  this 
feeling  she  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  Greneral  Safety : — ^'^Aa 
I  have  yet  sonxe  moments  to  live,may  I  hope^citisenay  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  sit  for  my  portrait,  as  I  woidd  £Gun  leave 
this  souvenir  to  my  friends.  Besides,  as  the  likenesses  of 
good  citizens  is  carefully  preserved,  so  curiosity  stHnetimes 
seeks  those  of  great  criminals^  in  carder  to  perpetuate  their 
crime.  If  you  grant  my  request,  be  so  good  as  to  eend  me  a 
miniature  painter.  I  renew  my  request  to  bo  allowed  to  sleep 
alone.  I  hear  the  account  of  the  arrest  of  my  accomplice, 
Fauchet)  constantly  cried  in  the  streets.  I  never  saw  him 
but  once  from  a  window,  two  years  ago.  I  neither  love  nor 
esteem  him,  and  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  whcMn  I 
would  willingly  have  confided  my  project.  If  thia  declani- 
tion  is  of  any  service  to  him,  I  attest  its  truth." 

XXTX.  The  president  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
Montan^  came  on  the  next  day,  the  16th,  to  examine  her. 
Touched  by  so  much  beauty  and  youth,  and  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  a  £uuiticism  which  almost  absolved  her  in  the  eyes 
(^  hunum  justice,  he  wished  to  save  her  life,  and  so  framed 
his  questions,  and  tacitly  dictated  the  answers,  as  to  induce 
the  judges  to  look  on  them  as  the  proof  of  madneaa  ratheri 
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than  crime.  But  Charlotte  frustrated  his  merciful  attempt, 
and  clung  to  her  crime  as  though  glorying  in  it.  She  was 
removed  to  the  Conciergerie.  Madame  Richard,  the  wife  of 
the  gaoler,  received  her  with  the  compassion  inspired  by  this 
proximity  of  youth  and  the  scaffold. 

Thanks  to  the  indulgence  of  her  guardians,  Charlotte  ob- 
tained paper,  pens,  and  solitude,  of  which  she  availed  herself 
to  write  to  Barbaroux  a  letter,  in  which  she  recounted  all 
the  events  of  her  sojourn  at  Paris,  in  a  style  in  which  were 
mingled  patriotism,  mirth,  and  death-like  sweetness  and  sor- 
row in  the  last  cup  of  a  farewell  repast.  After  giving  an 
almost  facetious  account  of  her  journey  to  Paris  in  company 
with  Montagnards,  and  of  the  sudden  affection  with  which 
she  had  inspired  a  young  passenger ;  "  I  did  not  know," 
i  continues,  "  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had 
Uunined  the  passengers.  I  declared  at  first  that  I  did  not 
now  them,  in  order  to  spare  them  the  annoyance  of  an  tn- 
UrrofftUoire;  and  I  followed  on  this  occasion  the  maxim  of 
my  oracle  Raynal,  who  says  that  you  should  not  speak  the 
truth  to  tyrants.  It  was  through  the  lady  who  travelled  with 
me  that  they  learnt  that  I  knew  you,  and  that  I  had  seen 
Duperret.  You  know  his  resolution  ;  he  told  them  the  exact 
truth.  Nothing  can  be  alleged  against  him,  but  his  firmness 
is  a  mme.  I  regretted^  when  too  late,  that  I  had  spoken  to 
him,  and  I  endeavoured  to  repair  my  error  by  persuading  him 
to  fly  and  regoin  you ;  but  he  was  too  resolute.  Would  you 
beMeTe  it,  Fauchet  is  imprisoned  as  my  accomplice  I  He,  who 
was  ignoraat  of  my  very  existence !  But  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  having  only  a  woman  to  offer  to  the  manes  of  a 
great  man*.  Pardon  me,  0  men !  The  name  of  Marat  dis- 
honours your  race.  He  was  a  ferocious  beast,  who  was  about 
to  devoftr  the  remains  of  France  by  the  fire  of  civil  war ; 
thank  Heaven,  he  is  not  a  Frenchman  by  birth !  At  mj  first 
examination  Chabot  had  the  air  of  a  madman ;  Legendre 
wished  to  have  it  believed  he  had  seen  me  at  his  house  that 
morning.  1,  who  never  dreamed  of  this  man.  I  do  not 
think  him  likely  to  become  the  tyrant  of  his  country  ;  besides 
I  cannot  punish  them  alL  I  believe  the  last  words  of  Marat 
have  been  ^Minted;  but  I  question  if  he  uttered  any.  The 
last  words  he  -said  to  me  were,  after  I  had  given  him  your 
I  and  those  of  the  administrators  of  the  department  of 
o  ^ 
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Calyados,  wlio  are  at  E vreaz,  he  told  me  to  console  in3r8elf,  for 
he  would  have  them  all  guillotined  at  Paris  in  a  few  d&ys. 
These  words  decided  his  fate — though  I  confess  that  what 
entirely  decided  me  was  the  courage  with  which  our  volon- 
teers  enrolled  themselves  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  July.  You 
rememher  that  I  promised  to  make  Potion  repent  his  nnjust 
suspicions  of  my  sentiments.  I  reflected  how  so  many  brave 
men  were  about  to  take  the  life  of  one  man  whose  death 
(had  their  design  succeeded)  would  have  caused  that  of 
many  excellent  citizens  —  that  this  man  was  unworthy  such 
an  honour,  and  that  the  hand  of  a  woman  would  suffice.^- 
I  confess,  I  had  recourse  to  a  perfidious  artifice  to  iaduce 
him  to  receive  me.  I  intended  originally  to  sacrifice  him  on 
the  summit  of  the  Montague,  but  he  no  longer  went  to  the 
(convention.  All  the  Parisians  are  such  good  citizens,  that 
they  cannot  comprehend  how  a  useless  woman,  whose  longest 
term  of  life  would  be  good  for  nothing,  can  calmly  saci^ce 
herself  for  her  country.  As  I  was  reidly  perfectly  collected 
when  I  left  Marat's  house  to  go  to  the  Abbaye,  I  was  pained 
at  the  cries  of  some  women.  But  those  who  save  their 
country  reck  not  what  it  costs  them.  May  peace  be  estab- 
lished as  speedily  as  I  desire.  This  is  a  great  preliminary.— 
I  enjoy  this  peace  for  the  last  two  days.  The  happiness  of 
my  country  is  mine.  A  vivid  imagination  and  a  sensitive 
heart  promised  but  a  stormy  life  ;  and  I  pray  those  who 
regret  me  to  consider  this  and  rejoice  at  it.  Amongst  the 
moderns  there  are  but  few  patriots  who  know  how  to  immo« 
late  themselves  for  their  country.  All  is  egotism.  What  a 
wretched  people  to  form  a  republic!" 

XXX.  The  letter  was  interrupted  here  by  the  removal  of 
the  captive  to  the  Gonciergerie.  She  continued  in  the  follow^ 
ing  terms :  — ''  I  had  the  idea  yesterday  of  ofiering  my  por^ 
trait  to  the  department  of  Calvados.  The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  has  sent  me  no  reply,  and  it  is  now  too  late.  I  must 
have  a  defender ;  that  is  the  rule.  I  have  chosen  mine  firom 
the  Montagne ;  and  at  one  time  thought  of  naming  Robes* 
pierre  or  Chabot.  To-morrow,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  am  tried  ; 
and  probably  at  twelve,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Romans,  I 
shall  have  lived.  I  know  not  how  my  last  moments  will  be 
passed :  it  is  the  end  that  crowns  the  work.  I  have  no  need 
10  affect  insensilHlity ;  for  up  to  this  period  I  have  not  the 
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least  dread  of  death :  I  have  never  esteemed  life  save  bj  its 
utilitj.  Harat  will  not  go  to  the  Pantheon  :  he  jet  well  de- 
senred  it*  Remember  the  affair  of  Mademoiselle  de  Forbin> 
whose  address  in  Switzerland  I  enclose,  and  tell  her  that  I 
love  her  with  all  my  heart.  I  am  going  to  write  to  mj 
father  ;  but  I  shall  saj  nothing  to  my  other  friends.  I  but 
ask  from  them  to  forget  me  speedily :  their  affliction  would 
dishonour  mj  memory.  Tell  General  Wimpfen  that  I  be- 
lieve I  have  aided  him  to  gain  more  than  one  battle  by  facili- 
tating tto  peace.  Adieu,  Citizen.  The  prisoners  of  the 
Conoiergerie,  far  from  insulting  me,  like  the  people  in  the 
streets^  seem  to  pity  me.  Misfortune  renders  us  compas- 
sionate :  this  is  my  last  reflection." 

XXXI.  Her  letter  to  her  father  was  brief,  and  written  in 
a  style  rather  of  grief  than  mirth.  "  Pardon  me  for  having 
disposed  of  my  existence  without  your  permission,"  said  she. 
^  I  have  avenged  many  innocent  victims,  and  prevented  many 
other  disasters.  The  people,  who  will  be  disabused  some  day, 
will  rejoice  at  their  deliverance  from  a  tyrant.  If  I  sought 
to  pecsuade  you  that  I. had  gone  to  England,  it  was  because 
I  hc^>ed  to  remain  unknown.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be 
molested ;  but  you  have  defenders  at  Caen.  I  have  chosen 
Gustave  Doulcet  de  Pontecoulant ;  but  only  for  form's  sake, 
as  sueh  a  deed  admits  of  no  defence.  Adieu,  my  dear  papa; 
I  pray  of  you  to  forget  me,  or  rather,  to  rejoice  at  my  fate  — 
the  cause  is  noble.  I  embrace  my  sister,  whom  I  love  with 
all  my  heart*    Do  not  forget  this  verse  of  Corneille, — 

'**1jc  crime  hit  la  honte  et  non  pas  Techafaud  !*  * 

^'To-mcMrrow,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  am  tried."  This  allusion  to  a 
verse  of  her  ancestor,  recalling  to  her  father  the  pride  of  their 
name  «Qd  the  heroism  of  their  race,  seemed  to  place  her 
action  beneath  the  safeguard  of  the  genius  of  her  family. 
She  guarded  against  the  entrance  of  weakness  or  reproach 
ioto  the  heart  of  her  father,  by  showing  him  the  illustrator 
of  Roman  sentiments  applauding  her  devotion  beforehand. 

XXIXII.  The  next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  gens 
d'armes  conducted  her  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  The 
salle  was  situated  above  the  vaults  of  the  Uonciergerie.    A 

*  **  The  crime  and  not  the  scafibid  causes  shame ! " 
Q  3 
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dark  and  steep  stair,  formed  in  the  massive  basement  walls  of 
the  Palais  de  Justice^  conducted  the  accused,  and  brought 
back  the  condemned  criminals  to  their  dungeons. 

Before  ascending,  she  arranged  her  hair  and  dress,  to 
appear  decently  be^re  death ;  then  she  said  smilingly  to  the 
concierge,  '*  Monsieur  Richard,  pray  let  my  breakfast  be 
ready  on  my  return ;  my  judges  are  doubtless  pressed  for 
time,  and  I  wish  to  take  my  last  meal  with  Madame  Richard 
and  yourself.** 

The  hour  fixed  for  the  trial  of  Charlotte  Corday  was 
known  in  Paris  the  previous  evening.  Curiosity,  horror, 
interest,  and  pity,  had  attracted  an  immense  crowd.  When 
she  appeared,  a  murmur,  as  though  of  malediction,  bilrstfrom 
this  throng,  but  scarcely  had  she  passed  through  them  in  the 
full  blaze  of  her  beauty,  than  this  murmur  of  rage  was 
changed  into  a  shudder  of  interest  and  admiration.  Her 
features,  excited  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  coloured 
by  emotion,  troubled  by  the  confusion  of  a  young  girl  exposed 
to  the  regards  of  so  many,  ennobled  by  the  very  grandeur  of 
a  crime  which  she  bore  in  her  heart  as  a  virtue,  and  her 
pride  and  modesty,  gave  her  a  charm  mingled  with  terror, 
that  troubled  all  eyes  and  all  hearts,  and  her  very  judges 
seemed  to  be  culprits  in  her  presence.  Men  deemed  they  saw 
divine  justice,  or  the  antique  Nemesis,  substituting  conscience 
for  law,  and  appearing  to  demand  from  human  justice,  not  to 
absolve,  but  to  recognise  her  and  tremble ! 

XXXIII.  When  she  was  seated  on  the  bench  of  the 
prisoners,  she  was  asked  if  she  had  a  defender.  She  replied 
that  a  friend  had  undertaken  this  office,  but  not  seeing  him, 
she  supposed  his  courage  had  failed  him.  The  president  then 
assigned  to  her  the  young  Chauveau  Lagarde,  afterwards 
illustrious  by  his  defence  of  the  queen,  and  already  famous 
for  his  eloquence  and  courage  in  causes  and  times  when  the 
advocate  shared  the  peril  of  his  client.  Chauveau  Lagarde 
placed  himself  at  the  bar.  Charlotte  gazed  on  him,  as  though 
she  feared  lest,  to  save  her  life,  her  defender  would  abandon 
some  part  of  her  honour. 

The  widow  of  Marat  wept  whilst  giving  her  evidence. 
Charlotte,  moved  by  her  grief,  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  yes,— -'twas 
I  that  killed  him.**  She  then  related  the  premeditation  of  the 
act  for  three  months ;  her  project  of  stabbing  him  in  the 
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Oon^entiba ;  and  the  ruse  she  had  employed  to  obtain  access 
to  him.  ^^I  confess,'' said  she,  with  humility,  '^that  this 
means  was  unworthy  of  me,  but  it  was  necessary  to  appear 
to  esteem  this  man  in  order  to  obtain  access  to  him."  <^  Who 
inspired  you  with  this  hatred  of  Marat?''  she  was  asked. 
>'  I  did  not  need  the  hatred  of  any  one  else,"  she  replied. 
"  My  own  was  sufficient ;  besides,  you  always  execute  badly 
that  which  you  have  not  devised  yourself."  "  What  did  you 
hate  in  him  ?"  "  His  crimes."  "  What  did  you  hope  to 
effect  by  killing  him?"  "Restore  peace  to  my  country." 
"Do  yon,  then,  think  that  you  have  assassinated  all  the 
Marats  ? "  "  Since  he  is  dead,  perhaps,  the  others  will 
tremble."  The  knife  was  shown  her,  that  she  might  recognise 
it  She  pushed  it  from  her  with  a  gesture  of  disgust.  "  Yes," 
replied  she ;  "I  recognise  it"  "  What  persons  did  you  visit 
at  Caen  ?  "  <<  Very  few ;  I  saw  Larue,  a  municipal  officer,  and 
the  Cur4  of  Saint  Jean."  "  Did  you  confess  to  a  conforming 
or  non-juring  priest?  "  "Neither  one  nor  the  other."  "  Since 
when  had  you  formed  this  design?"  "Since  the  31st  of 
May,  when  the  deputies  of  the  people  were  arrested.  I  have 
killed  one  man  to  save  a  hundred  thousand.  I  was  a  repub- 
lican long  before  the  Revolution."  Fauchet  was  confronted 
with  her.  "  I  only  know  Fauchet  by  sight,"  said  she,  dis- 
dainfully. I  look  on  him  as  a  man  devoid  of  principles ; 
and  I  despise  him."  The  accuser  reproached  her  with  having 
dealt  the  fatal  stroke  downwards,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
certain,  and  observed  that  she  must  doubtless  have  been  well 
exercised  in  crime.  At  this  suggestion,  which  destroyed 
all  her  ideas,  by  assimilating  her  to  professed  murderers,  she 
uttered  a  cry  of  horror.  "  Oh,  the  monster  1 "  exclaimed 
she.    "  He  takes  me  for  an  assassin  I " 

Fouquier  Tinville  summed  up,  and  demanded  that  sen- 
tence of  death  should  be  passed. 

Her  defender  rose.  "  The  accused,"  said  he,  "  confesses 
her  crime»  she  avows  its  long  premeditation,  and  gives  the 
most  overwhelming  details.  Citizens,  this  is  her  whole  de- 
fence. This  imperturbable  calm  and  entire  forgetfulness  of 
self,  which  reveals  no  remorse  in  presence  of  death,  —  this 
calm  and  this  forgetfulness,  sublime  in  one  point  of  view,  is 
not  natural :  they  can  only  be  explained  by  the  excitement  of 
political  fanaticism,  which  placed  the  poignard  in  her  hand. 

G    4 
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It  is  for  you  to  decide  what  weight  so  stem  a  fanaticism 
should  have  in  the  halance  of  justice.  I  leave  all  to  your 
consciences." 

The  jury  unanimously  sentenced  her  to  die.  She  heard 
their  verdict  unmoved ;  and  ^e  president  having  asked  her 
if  she  had  anything  to  say  relative  to  the  punishment  in- 
flicted on  her,  she  made  no  reply ;  hut,  turning  to  her  de- 
fender,—  "  Monsieur,"  said  she,  "  you  have  defended  me  as 
I  wished  to  he  defended :  I  thank  you ;  I  owe  you  a  proof  of 
my  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  I  offer  you  one  worthy  of  you. 
These  gentlemen  (pointing  to  the  judges)  have  just  declared 
my  property  confiscated ;  I  owe  something  in  the  prison,  and 
I  h^ueath  to  you  the  payment  of  this  debt." 

During  her  examination  she  perceived  a  painter  engaged 
in  taking  her  likeness ;  without  interrupting  the  examina- 
tion, she  smilingly  turned  towards  the  artist,  in  order  that 
he  might  the  better  see  her  features.  She  thought  of  im* 
mortality,  and  already  sat  for  her  portrait,  to  immortality. 

XXXIV.  Behind  the  painter  stood  a  young  man,  whose 
fair  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  pale  complexion,  marked  him  for  a 
native  of  the  north.  His  eyes  were  ri vetted  on  the  prisoner ; 
and  at  each  reply  he  shuddered  and  changed  colour.  He 
seemed  to  drink  in  her  words,  and  to  associate  himself  by 
gesture,  attitude,  and  enthusiasm,  with  the  sentiments  she  ex- 
pressed. Unable  frequently  to  repress  his  emotion,  he  drew 
to  himself,  by  involuntary  exclamations,  the  attention  of  the 
audience  and  of  Charlotte  Corday.  At  the  moment  when  the 
president  passed  sentence  of  death,  the  young  man  half  rose 
from  his  seat,  with  the  gesture  of  a  man  who  protests  from 
the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  then  sank  back,  as  though  his 
strength  had  failed  him.  Charlotte,  insensible  to  her  owa 
fate,  perceived  this  movement,  and  comprehended  that,  at  the 
moment  when  all  on  earth  abandoned  her,  a  kindred  spirit 
attached  itself  to  hers,  and  that  amidst  this  hostile  or  indif- 
ferebt  throng  she  possessed  an  unknown  friend,  and  she 
thanked  him  with  a  look. 

XXXY.  This  young  stranger  was  Adam  Lux,  a  German 
republican,  sent  to  Paris  by  the  revolutionists  of  Mayence,  to 
concert  the  movements  of  €rermany  with  those  of  France,  in 
the  common  cause  of  human  reason  and  the  liberty  of  the 
people.    His  eyes  followed  Charlotte  until  she  disappeared 
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amidst  the  gens  eTarmes  beneath  the  arch  of  the  stairs*    His 
thoughts  never  quitted  her.  * 

XXXVL  On  her  return  to  the  Conciergerie,  which  was 
60  soon  to  yield  her  up  to  the  scaffold,  Charlotte  Corday 
smiled  on  her  companions  in  prison,  who  had  ranged  them- 
selves in  the  corridors  and  courts  to  see  her  pass.  She  said 
to  the  concierge —  "  I  had  hoped  that  we  should  breakfast 
together  once  more,  but  the  judges  detained  me  so  long  that 
jou  must  forgive  me  for  having  broken  mj  word."  The 
executioner  arrived  :  she  requested  him  to  allow  her  time  to 
finish  a  letter,  which  was  neither  the  outpouring  of  weak- 
ness nor  regret,  but  the  last  act  of  wounded  friendship  —  ad« 
dressing  an  eternal  reproach  to  the  cowardly  spirit  which 
had  abandoned  her. 

It  was  addressed  to  Doulcet  de  Font^coulant,  whom  she 
had  seen  at  her  aunt's,  and  on  whom  she  believed  she  had 
called  in  vain  to  be  her  defender.  The  letter  was  as  fol* 
lows:  —  "  Doulcet  de  Fontecoulant  is  a  coward,  to  have  re- 
fused to  defend  me  when  it  was  so  easy.  He  who  undertook 
it  performed  his  task  with  all  possible  dignity,  and  I  shall 
retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  him  to  my  last  moments." 
Her  indignation  was  unjust ;  the  young  Fontecoulant,  who 
was  absent  from  Fans,  had  not  received  her  letter :  his  ge- 
nerosity and  courage  were  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he 
would  have  accepted  the  office ;  and  Charlotte  bore  an  error 
aud  an  injustice  to  the  scaffold. 

The  artist  who  had  sketched  Charlotte's  likeness  at  the 
tribunal,  was  M.  Hauer,  a  pointer,  and  officer  of  the  national 
guard  of  the  section  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  On  her 
return  to  the  prison,  she  requested  the  concierge  to  allow 
him  to  finish  his  work,  and  on  his  arrival  Charlotte  thanked 
him  for  the  interest  he  appeared  to  take  in  her,  and  quietly 
sat  to  him,  as  though  whilst  she  permitted  him  to  transmit 
her  form  and  features  to  posterity,  she  also  charged  him  to 
hand  down  her  mind  and  her  patiiotism  to  unborn  genera- 
tions. She  conversed  with  M.  Hauer  on  his  profession,  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  the  peace  of  mind  she  felt  after  the 
execotioa  of  her  design ;  she  also  spoke  of  her  young  friends 
at  Caen,  and  requested  him  to  paint  a  miniature  from  the 
portrait,  and  send  it  to  her  family. 
Suddenly  a  gentle  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the 
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executioner  entered.  Charlotle,  taming  round,  perceived  the 
scissors  and  red  chemise  he  carried  over  his  arm.  ^'  What  J 
iklready,''  exclaimed  she,  turning  pale.  Then  recovering  her 
composure,  and  glancing  at  the  unfinished  portrait,  '^  Mon* 
sieur,"  said  she,  to  the  artist,  ^'  I  know  not  how  to  thank 
you  for  the  trouble  you  haye  taken  ;  I  have  only  this  to 
offer  you.  Keep  it  in  memory  of  your  kindness  and  my 
gratitude."  As  she  spoke,  she  took  the  scissors  from  the 
executioner^  and  severing  a  lock  of  her  long  fair  hair,  gave 
it  to  M.  Hauer. 

This  portrait,  interrupted  by  death,  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  M.  Hauer.  The  head  only  was 
painted,  and  the  bust  merely  sketc^ied.  But  the  painter, 
who  watched  the  preparations  for  the  scaffold,  was  so  struck 
with  the  sinister  splendour  added  by  the  red  chemise  to  the 
beauty  of  his  model,  that  after  Charlotte's  death,  he  painted 
her  in  this  costume. 

A  priest,  sent  by  the  public  accuser,  presented  himself  to 
offer  the  last  consolations  of  religion.  '^  Thank,"  said  she, 
to  him,  "  those  who  have  had  the  attention  to  send  you,  but 
I  need  not  your  ministry.  The  blood  I  have  spilt,  and  my 
own  which  I  am  about  to  shed,  are  the  only  sacrifices  I  can 
offer  the  Eternal."  The  executioner  then  cut  off  her  hair, 
bound  her  hands,  and  put  on  the  chemise  des  condamnes, 
^This,"  said  she,  "is  the  toilette  of  death,  arranged  by 
somewhat  rude  hands,  but  it  leads  to  immortality ." 

She  collected  her  long  hair,  looked  at  it  for  the  last  time,  . 
and  gave  it  to  Madame  Richard.  As  she  mounted  the  fatal 
eart,  a  violent  storm  broke  over  Paris,  but  the  lightning  and 
i^n  did  not  disperse  the  crowd- who  blocked  up  the  squares, 
the  bridges,  and  the  streets  along  which  she  passed.  Hordes 
of  women,  or  rather  furies,,  followed  her  with  the  fiercest 
imprecations ;  but,  insensible  to  these  insults,  she  gazed  on 
the  populace  with  ejea  beaming  with  serenity  and  com- 
passion. 

XXXVU.  The  sky  cleared  up,  and  the  rain  which  wetted 
her  to  the  skin,  displayed  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  her 
form,  like  those  of  a  woman  leaving  the  bath.  Her  hands 
bound  behind  her  back,  obliged  her  to  hold  up  her  head^  and 
this  forced  rigidity  of  the  muscles  gave  more  fixity  to  her 
-attitude^  and  set  off  the  outlines  of  her  ^gvi^.    The  rays  of 
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the  setting  sun  fell  on  her  head ;  and  her  complexion,  height 
ened  by  the  red  chemise,  seemed  of  an  unearthly  brilliancy. 
Robespierre,  Danton,  and  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  had  placed 
themselves  on  her  passage,  to  gaze  on  her ;  for  all  those  who 
anticipated  assassination  were  curious  to  study  in  her  fea- 
tures the  expressioin  of  that  fanaticism  which  might  threaten 
them  on  the  morrow.  She  resembled  celestial  vengeance 
appeased  and  transfigured,  and  from  lime  to  time  she  seemed 
to  seek  a  glance  of  intelligence  on  which  her  eye  could  resti 
Adam  Lux  awaited  the  cart  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rue  St» 
Honor^  and  followed  it  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  "  He 
engraved  in  his  heart,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  "this  un*  ^ 
utterable  sweetness  amidst  the  barbarous  outcries  of  tihe 
crowd,  that  look  so  gentle,  yet  penetrating,— these  vivid 
flashes  that  broke  forth  like  burning  ideas  from  these  bright 
eyesj  in  which  spoke  a  soul  as  intrepid  as  tender.  Charming 
eyes,  which  should  have  melted  a  stone." 

XXXym.  Thus  an  enthusiastic  and  unearthly  attach- 
ment accompanied  her,  without  her  knowledge,  to  the  very 
scaffold,  and  prepared  to  follow  her,  in  hope  of  an  eternal 
reunion.  The  cart  stopped,  and  Charlotte,  at  the  sight  of 
the  fatal  instrument,  turned  pale,  but,  soon  recovering  herself, 
ascended  the  scaffold  with  as  Mght  and  rapid  a  step  as  the 
long  chemise  and  her  pinioned  arras  permitted.  When  the 
executioner,  to  bare  her  neck,  removed  the  handkerchief 
that  covered  her  bosom,  this  insult  to  her  modesty  moved 
her  more  than  her  impending  death ;  then,  turning  to  th6 
gnillotine,  she  placed  herself  under  the  axe.  The  heavy 
blade  fell,  and  her  head  rolled  on  the  scafibld.  One  of  the 
assistants,  named  Legros,  took  it  in  his  hand  and  struck  it 
on  the  cheek.  It  is  said  that  a  deep  crimson  sufiusion  over- 
spread the  face,  as  though  dignity  and  modesty  had  for  an 
instant  lasted  longer  even  than  life. 

yyxry.  8uch  was  the  death  of  Marat ;  saeh  were  the 
life  and  death  of  Charlotte  Corday.  In  the  face  of  murder 
history  dares  not  praise,  and  in  the  face  of  heroism,  dares  not 
condemn  her.  The  appreciation  of  such  an  act  places  us  in 
the  terrible  alternative  of  blaming  virtue  or  applauding  assas- 
sination. Like  the  painter  who,  despairing  of  rendering  the 
expression  of  a  mingled  sentiment,  cast  a  veil  over  the  face 
<ff  the  figure,  we  must  leave  this  mystery  to  be  debated  in 
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the  abysses  of  the  hmnan  heart  There  are  deeds  of  which 
men  are  no  judges,  and  which  moont,  without  appeal,  direct 
to  the  tribunal  of  God.  There  are  human  actions  so  strange 
a  mixture  of  weakness  and  strength,  pure  intent  and  culpable 
means,  error  and  truth,  murder  and  martyrdom,  thjU  we 
know  not  whether  to  term  them  crime  or  yirtue.  The  cul- 
pable devotion  of  Qiarlotte  Corday  is  amongst  those  acts 
which  admiration  and  horror  would  leave  eternially  in  doubt, 
did  not  morality  reprove  them.  Had  we  to  find  for  this 
aubiime  liberatrix  of  her  country,  and  generous  murderess  of 
a  tjrrant,  a  name  which  should  at  once  convey  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  feelings  towards  her  and  the  severity  of  our  judgment 
on  her  action,  we  would  coin  a  phrase  combining  the  ex- 
treme of  admiration  and  horror,  and  term  her  the  Angel  of 
Assassination. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Adam  Lux  published  the  **  Apo* 
logy  of  Charlotte  Corday,"  and  associated  himself  with 
her  deed,  in  order  to  share  her  mar^rdom.  Arrested  and 
sent  to  the  Abbaye,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  the  prison, 
**  I  shall  die,  then,  for  her."  He  perished  soon  after,  saluting, 
as  the  altar  of  liberty  and  love,  the  scaffold  which  the  blood 
of  his  model  had  hallowed.  The  heroism  of  Charlotte  was 
sung  by  the  poet  Andr^  Chenier,  who  was  himself  so  socm  to 
die  for  that  common  fatherland  of  all  great  souls— pure 
liberty. 

**  Whose  is  this  tomb  ?  "  sings  the  German  poet,  Klopstock. 
*'It  is  the  tomb  of  Charlotte.  Let  us  gather  flowers  and 
scatter  them  over  her  ashes,  for  she  is  deid  for  her  country. 
No,  no^  gather  nothing ;  let  us  seek  a  weeping  willow,  anid 
plant  it  o'er  her  tomb,  for  she  is  dead  for  her  country.  No, 
no,  plant  nothing ;  but  weep,  and  let  your  tears  be  blood,  for 
she  is  dead  in  vain  for  her  country ! "  Vergniaud,  on  learn- 
ing, in  his  dungeon,  of  the  crime,  trial,  and  death  of  Char- 
lotte, exclaimed,  **  She  destroys  us,  but  she  teaches  us  how 
to  die." 
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L  Thb  purest  virtue  is  deceived  in  her  aim  when  she  bor« 
rows  the  hand  and  weapons  of  crime.  The  blood  of  Marat 
intoxicated  the  people.  The  Montague,  Robespierre^  Dan* 
too,  happj  at  being  freed  from  a  rivid  whose  influence  with 
the  multitude  thej  feared,  cast  his  corpse  to  them,  in  order 
that  they  might  erect  it  into  an  idol.  The  Convention  or- 
duned  the  worship  of  Marat  as  a  diversion  to  anarchy,  and 
permitted  a  god  to  be  made  of  him  whom  it  had  blushed  to 
own  as  a  colleague.  The  night  after  his  death  the  people 
hung  garlands  at  his  door,  and  the  Convention  inaugurated 
his  bast  in  their  hall.  The  sections  appeared  at  the  Con<* 
vention,  to  demand  that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  Pan- 
theon. Others  asked  that  his  body  should  be  embalmed,  and 
carried  through  the  departments  to  the  very  limits  of  the 
world.  Some  proposed  that  an  empty  tomb  should  be  erected 
to  him  beneath  every  tree  of  liberty.  Eobespierre  alone 
strove  to  moderate  this  idolatry  of  the  Jacobins.  "  Doubt- 
less," said  he,  **  the  honours  of  the  poignard  are  reserved 
for  me  ;  priority  has  been  established  by  chance,  and  my  fall 
is  near  at  hand." 

The  Convention  decreed  that  it  would  be  present  en  masse 
at  the  funeral.  The  painter  David  arranged  the  obsequies, 
and  strove  to  imitate  those  of  Cffisar.  He  placed  the  body 
of  Marat  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  on  a  catafalque* 
The  poignard,  the  bath,  the  block  of  wood,  the  inkstand, 
pens  and  papers  were  displayed  by  his  side,  as  the  arms  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  proofs  of  his  stoical  indigence. 
Deputations  of  the  sections  succeeded  each  other  with  ha- 
rangues, incense,  and  flowers,  and  pronounced  terrible  vows 
over  the  corpse. 

-n.  In  the  evening  the  funeral  cartige  went  forth,  lighted  by 
the  flambeau  of  the  church,  and  did  not  reach  the  place 
of  sepulture  until  midnight.  The  place  selected  for  the 
reception  of  Marat's  remains  was  the  very  one  where  he  had 
80  often  harangued  and  agitated  the  people,  the  court  of  the 
club  of  Cordeliers,  as  we  inter  a  warrior  on  his  field  of  battle. 
The  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave  under  tiie  shade  of 
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those  trees  whose  leaves,  illuminated  bj  thousands  of  lampsy 
shed  over  his  tomb  the  soflb  and  serene  light  of  anci^it 
eljsium.  The  people,  under  the  banners  of  the  sections,  the 
departments,  the  electors,  the  Commune,  the  Cordeliers,  the 
Jacobins,  and  the  Convention,  assisted  at  this  ceremony. 
Derisive  apotheosis !  The  president  of  the  Assembly,  Thuriot, 
addressed  Uie  last  nation^  adieu  to  his  shade. 

He  announced  that  the  Convention  would  place  the  statue 
of  Marat  by  the  side  of  that  of  Brutus.  The  club  of  the 
Cordeliers  daimed  his  heart.  Enclosed  in  an  urn,  it  was 
suspended  to  the  roof  of  the  hall  of  Assembly.  The  society 
voted  him  also  an  altar.  '^  Precious  reUcs  of  a  god ! "  ex- 
claimed an  orator  at  the  foot  of  this  altar,  ^'  shall  we  be  per- 
jured in  presence  of  thy  manes  ?  Thou  demandest  vengeance 
of  us,  and  thy  assassins  yet  breathe ! " 

Pilgrimages  of  the  people  congregated  every  Sunday  at 
the  tomb  of  Marat,  and  mingled  the  heart  of  this  apostle 
of  murder  in  the  same  adoration  as  that  of  the  Christ  of 
peace.  The  theatres  were  decorated  with  his  image.  Places 
and  streets  changed  their  na;mes  for  his.  Hie  mayor  of 
Nismes  caused  himaelf  to  be  designated  the  Marat  of  the 
south ;  the  mayor  of  Strasboui^,  the  Marat  of  the  Rhine. 
The  conventional  carrier  called  his  troops  the  army  of 
Marat.  The  widow  of  ^'  rami  du  peuple  "  demanded  ven- 
geance from  the  Convention  for  her  husband,  and  a  tomb  for 
herself.  Young  girls,  dressed  in  white,  and  holding  eroYrns 
of  cypress  and  oak  in  their  hands,  sung  around  the  foneral 
car  hymns  to  Marat.  All  the  burden  of  these  chaunts  was 
sanguinary.  The  poignard  of  Charlotte  Corday,  in  Hen  of 
stanching  blood,  appeared  to  have  opened  the  veins  of 
France. 

in.  The  Convention  acquired  ascendency  everywhere. 
After  the  rencontre  at  Vernon,  where  the  advanced  guard 
had  fled  at  the  first  shock  of  the  cannon,  the  fugitive  Giron- 
dists at  Caen  sought  to  regain  Bordeaux,  abandoning  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany  to  the  royalists  on  one  side^  and  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  Convention  on  the  other.  Petion, 
Loiivet,  Barbaroux,  Salles,  Meilhan,  Kerv414gan,  Gorsas, 
Girey-Duprey,  Marchenna,  a  Spaniard,  voluntuily  enrolled 
in  the  Girondist  ranks  ;  and,  lastly,  Biouffe,  a  young  Mar-» 
aeillaifl^  who  adhered  to  this  cause,  even  in  its  diMsters, 
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8fi8umed  the  uniform  of  the  Toluateezs  oi  WtoXBttene,  and 
mixed  with  those  aoldien,  in  order  to  reach  Brittuny. 
Guadet  had  come  to  rejoin  them  shortlj  afterwards  at  Caen, 
He  0^  aided  in  their  ruin.  Buzot,  DuchUte!,  Bei^;oing^i 
Lesage,  and  Valady,  departed  -with  the  battalions^  Lanjui* 
oais  had  preceded  them  to  Brest,  scattering  in  all  directions 
his  indignation  and  his  courage.  Henri  Lariyi^re  and  MoUe* 
vault,  members  of  the  fatal  Commisdon  of  the  Twelve,  pre* 
ceded  the  fugitives  to  Quimper,  and  prepared  them  asylums^ 
not  awdliaries*  Reduced  to  the  number  of  nineteen,  and 
separated  from  the  battalion  of  Finisterre,  which  had  pro* 
tected  them  as  far  as  Lamballe,  the  deputies  quitted  the 
highways,  and  marched  by  cross  roads,  soliciting  from 
cottage  to  cottage  that  hospitality  which  might  each  moment 
betray  them.  Being  recognised  at  Moneontour  by  some 
federals,  and  having  heard  a  murmur  about  them  of  ^*  that  is 
Petion, — that  is  Bu^ot,"  they  took  refuge  in  the  woods.  Their 
retreat  was  suspected.  They  passed  weary  hours  concealed 
coder  the  leaves.  The  rain  streamed  over  their  benumbed 
bodies.  A  young  citizen  of  Moneontour,  who  had  watched 
their  flight,  came  to  them,  and  directed  them  that  night 
towards  a  lonely  house,  where  they  had  some  hours*  repose. 

They  heard  the  generale  beaten  by  the  drums  in  the  village^ 
They  seardbied  the  fields,  the  woods,  and  the  houses  to  seize 
them.  Giroost  and  Lesage  separated  from  their  companions, 
and  acc^ted  hospitality  in  the  suburbs.  The  others  con- 
tioued  ti^ir  route.  They  had  arms.  They  intimidated  the 
peasants  Whom  they  could  not  seduce.  They  escaped  by  a 
series  of  miracles  from  the  dangers  which  surrounded  thenu 

IV.  Meanwhile  hnnger,  thirst,  anxiety,  and  illness  decif 
mated  them.  Cussy,  tortured  by  an  attack  of  gout,  groaned 
at  every  step.  Buzot,  wearied  out,  threw  away  his  arms,  as 
a  burden  too  heavy  for  him.  Barbarous,  although  scarcely 
twenty-eight  years  old,  had  the  unwieldy  stature -and  embon^ 
point  of  a  man  advanced  in  age.  A  sprain  had  inflamed  his 
foot.  He  could  not  walk  without  the  assistance  of  Potion 
and  Louvet^  who  by  turns  gave  him  their  arm.  Rioufie,  his 
feet  torn  with  walking,  dragged  himself  along,  staining  the 
road  with  his  bloodi  Potion,  Salles,  and  Louvet  alone  pre- 
served th^r  indefatigable  vigour.  The  wounded  and  the 
sick  like  better  to  a\yait  death  on  the  spot  than  to  fly  from 
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It  The  energy  of  Barbaroaz,  however,  made  them  blush 
at  their  weakness.  Thej  arose,  and  continued  their  waj  in 
fflence,  and  laid  down  some  leagues  farther  on  in  some  high 
ms8,  which  hid  their  bodies  and  protected  their  slumb^. 
OriiTcome  with  fatigue,  enervated  bj  hunger,  they  at  last 
reached  Qnimper,  but  dared  not  enter  it.  They  sent  one  of 
their  guides  to  warn  Kenr^l^gan  of  their  approach,  and  ask 
from  him  the  necessary  indications  to  reach  the  retreats 
which  his  friendship  had  doubtless  assured  them.  This  guide 
did  not  return.  They  waited  for  two-and-thirty  hours,  with- 
out shelter  or  nourishment,  beaten  by  the  rain,  and  in  a 
marsh  whose  freezing  waters  benumbed  their  limbs.  Cussy 
Invoked  death  as  more  clement  than  his  agony.  Biouffe  and 
Oirey-Duprey  lost  the  gaiety  of  their  youth,  which  had  until 
then  sustained  them.  Buzot  wrapped  himself  up  in  silent 
melancholy ;  Barbarous  even  felt  his  hope,  though  not  his 
courage,  vanish.  Louvet  pressed  to  his  breast  the  loaded 
weapon,  which  contained  his  deliverance  and  his  death. 
The  image  of  the  adored  female  who  sought  his  track  to 
rejoin  him  alone  determined  him  to  live.  Fetion  preserved 
the  stoical  indifference  of  a  man  who  defies  fate  to  precipitate 
him  lower,  after  having  raised  him  so  high.  He  had  reached 
the  depths  of  misery,  and  reposed  there. 

y.  In  the  mean  time  Kerv^l^an  watched  at  Quimper. 
A  messenger  on  horseback,  sent  by  him,  discovered  the  fagi* 
tives  in  the  marsh.    He  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  a 
peasant,  where  fire,  bread,  and  wine  somewhat  restored 
them.   A  constitutional  curate  of  the  environs  received  them 
afterwards.   They  there  recovered  their  strength,  and  af^er* 
wards  separated  in  different  groups,  where  each  one  had  a 
different  fortune  and  end.    Five  amongst  them,  in  which 
number  were  Salles,  Girey-Duprey,  and  Cussy,  received  an 
asylum  at  Kerv^l^gan's ;  Buzot  was  confided  to  the  discretion 
of  a  generous  citizen,  in  a  house  in  the  faubourg  of  Qnimper  ; 
Potion  and  Guadet,   sheltered  themselves  in  an  isolated 
country  house ;  Louvet,  Barbarouz,  and  Bioufil^  in  the  house 
of  a  patriot  of  the  town.    The  beloved  of  Louvet  had  pre* 
ceded  him  to  Quimper.     She  brought  to  her  friend,  tbe 
devotion,  the  hope,  and  the  illusion  of  love.    As  to  Briaaot, 
he  was  at  this  juncture  arrested  at  Moulins,  and  transporte<i 
to  Paris,  there  to  languish  in  prison.    Yergniaud^  P^tion^ 
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Guadet,  Buzot,  that  they  might  not  be  separated  from  Bar- 
baroux,  who  was  dying,  refused  to  embark  at  Brest,  and 
awaited  in  their  asylums  the  cure  of  their  friend.  Louvet 
retired  with  Lodoiska  into  a  cottage,  which  she  had  prepared 
for  him.  He  there  tasted,  between  two  tempests,  those 
moments  of  happiness  so  much  the  more  poignant  when 
menaced, — that  halt  of  the  unfortunate  on  the  road  to  death. 
Barbaroux,  so  light  in  his  amours  that  his  inconstancy  never 
knew  a  durable  attachment,  envied,  he  said,  this  happiness 
which  the  proscribed  Louvet  owed  to  devotion  and  fidelity. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Toulon  by  the  English  re- 
doubled the  surveillance  and  the  persecution  of  the  patriots 
towards  the  federalists  accused  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
country.  Louvet,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  and  Petion  embarked 
at  length  one  night  in  a  fishing-boat,  which  was  to  conduct 
them  to  a  vessel  anchored  off  the  coast.  Couched  under 
some  mats  in  the  bottom  of  the  hold,  they  passed  through 
twenty-two  republican  vessels  without  being  discovered. 
These  proscribed  men  entered  the  waters  of  LaGironde,  and 
disembarked  at  Bec-d'Ambes,  a  small  port  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bordeaux.  They  thought  they  had  attained  the 
land  of  liberty,  —  it  had  become  the  land  of  death. 

VL  While  the  vanquished  Girondists  fell  one  by  one 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  or  prolonged  so  painfully 
the  agony  of  their  party,  by  flight,  the  republic,  established  in 
its  centre,  was  invaded  at  its  extremities.  The  frontiers 
were  unprotected,  the  places  conquered  by  the  army  of  Cus- 
tine  in  Germany,  and  our  own  places  in  the  north,  fell 
under  the  cannon  of  the  coalition.  We  have  seen  that 
Custine,  having  fallen  back  in  Landau,  had  left  an  imposing 
^'arrison  at  Mayence,  as  the  promise  of  a  second  invasion  of 
(rermany.  General  Meunier,  known  by  the  marvellous 
works  at  Cherbourg,  commanded  the  place.  Kleber,  Doyre, 
and  Dubayet,  general  ofiicers  as  enlightened  as  intrepid, 
were  his  lieutenants ;  Rewbell  and  Merlin  de  Thionville,  at 
once  representatives  and  soldiers,  had  shut  themselves  up 
in  Mayence,  in  order  that  the  troops  should  fight  under  the 
very  eye  of  the  Convention.  Two  hundred  pieces  of  ord- 
nance defended  the  place. 

The  blockade  was  composed  of  fifty-seven  battalions  and 
forty  sqaadrons.     Grain  was  abundant  in  the  city,  but  there 
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was  a  deficiency  of  powder.  The  prodigies  of  abilitj,  of 
boldness,  and  courage  which  Merlin  de  Thionville  exem- 
pHfied,  heart  and  hand,  to  the  troops,  left,  nevertheless,  only 
the  hope  of  a  heroic  defence. 

This  defence  even  paralysed  twenty  thousand  of  our  best 
soldiers,  blockaded  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  in  their 
conquest.  Custine  sent  an  officer  to  the  Prussian  army. 
This  officer  demanded  permission  to  cross  the  lines  as  a  fLag 
of  trace^  accompanied  by  a  Prussian  officer,  to  carry  to 
Mayence  the  order  of  honourable  capitulation.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  Convention,  Merlin  and  Rewbell,  and  the 
generals  commanding  the  town  and  the  troops,  assembled  a 
council  of  war,  and  energetically  repelled  this  insinuation. 
The  blockade  was  closed  by  the  Austrians  and  Prussians, 
and  converted  into  a  siege.  The  French  resuming  every 
moment  the  offensive  by  terrible  sorties,  forced  the  hostile 
army  to  conquer  again  each  step  of  approach  to  the  walls. 
General  Meunier,  struck  by  a  ball  wluch  broke  his  knee, 
expired  some  days  afterwards.  The  Prussians,  seized  with 
admiration  and  respect,  ceased  their  fire,  to  give  the  French 
time  to  raise  the  tomb  of  their  general  in  one  of  the  bastions 
of  the  town.  "  I  lose  an  enemy  who  has  done  me  much  mis- 
chief," exclaimed  Frederic  William,  **but  France  loses  a 
great  man." 

The  bombardment  commenced  with  three  hundred  pieces 
of  ordnance.  The  mills  which  furnished  flour  to  the  town 
and  its  garrison  were  set  on  fire.  Meat,  as  well  as  bread,  was 
wanting.  Horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  mice  were  devoured  by 
the  inhabitants.  Pitiless  famine  compelled  the  generals  to 
send  from  the  town  all  useless  mouths.  Old  men,  women, 
and  children,  driven  from  its  bosom  to  the  number  of  two  or 
three  thousand,  were  equally  repulsed  by  the  Prussians,  and. 
expired,  between  the  two  armies,  under  the  cannon  of  the 
batteries,  or  in  the  agony  of  hunger.  The  hospitals,  with- 
out provisions,  without  medicines,  without  roofs,  could  no 
longer  shelter  the  wounded.     The  town  capitulated. 

The  troops  departed  free,  with  their  colours  and  their* 
arms,  under  the  condition  of  not  fighting  for  one  year  against 
Prussia. 

Fifteen  thousand  soldiers,  fire-proof  by  the  long  ei^e  of 
Mayence,  were  despatched  to  La  Vendee. 
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Vn.  At  the  same  juncture,  Con^  one  of  the  frontier 
places  in  the  north,  fell..  Dampierre  died  endeavouring  to 
succour  it.  General  Chancel,  shut  up  witii  four  thousand 
soldiers  in  the  town,  had  neither  provisions  nor  ammunition. 
The  soldiers'  rations  were  only  two  ounces  of  bread,  and 
could  not  even  funiish  more  than  four  days'  provisions  at 
that  rate.  They  were  obliged  to  surrender,  as  prisoners,  on 
the  12ih  of  July.  Valenciennes,  destroyed  by  bombs,  sur.. 
reod^ed  on  the  28th  to  the  English  and-  the  Austrians. 
General  Ferrand^  that  brave  lieutenant  of  Dumouriez,  though 
seventy  years  g£  age^  had  defended  the  town  for  three 
months,  as  if  he  desired  to  make  his  tomb  of  its  ruins.  The 
f(»rtifications,  shaken  to  their  foundations  by  the  battering  of 
tvro  hundred  thousand  balls,  thirty  thousand  sheUs,  and  fifty 
thousand  bombs^  left  breaches  large  enough  for  the  passage 
of  cavalry.  The  terror  alone  of  the  name  of  our  brave 
soldiers,  and  of  Ferrand,  protected  the  place.  Valenciennes 
at  last  capitulated,  and  the  garrison,  after  having  slain  twenty 
thousand  foes,  and  lost,  itself,  seven  thousand  fighting  men^ 
were  permitted  to  return  to  France  with  their  arms  and 
colours. 

The  news  of  these  disasters  alarmed  Paris,  without  dis* 
coursing  it  The  constancy  of  the  Convention  in  the  midst 
of  reverses  strengthened  the  public  mind.  Every  one  was. 
afflicted,  no  one  despaired  of  the  country.  The  news  from 
the  departments  reassured  the  Assembly.  These  reverses  on 
the  one  side,  and  this  success  on  the  other,  rendered  the 
Jacobites  at  once  mistrustful  and  rash. 

Demonstrations  against  Custine  multiplied,  and  were  each 
moment  more  bitter.  This  general  was  the  more  readily  ac- 
CDsed,  as  more  had  been  hoped  from  him.  Bazire  demanded^ 
the  arrest  of  Custine  in  the  midst  of  his  army.  Levasseur  de 
la  Sarthe  charged  himself  with  this  perilous  mission.  AiTived 
at  the  camp,  the  representative  desired  a  review  of  the 
troops  :  forty  thousand  men  were  under  arms.  The  sol- 
diers, who  suspected  Levasseur  of  coming  to  carry  off  their - 
chief,  refused  him  military  honours.  Levasseur  exacted 
them,  and  made  them  lower  their  colours.  *'  Soldiers  of  the 
Republic!*'  said  he  to  them,  "  the  Convention  has  arrested 
General  Custine.**  "  Let  him  be  restored  to  us ! "  cried  the 
angry    troops.     The    representative  braved  the  clamour.. 
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"  Soldiers!"  resumed  lie,  "  if  Custine  be  innocent,  he  will 
be  restored  to  you ;  if  he  be  guilty,  his  blood  will  expiate 
his  crimes.     No  paxdon  for  traitors !     Woe  to  rebels  !** 

VIIL  The  silence  of  duty  alone  responded  to  this  speech. 
The  general  was  arrested.  Custine  did  not  imitate  Dumoa- 
riez.  He  obeyed,  and  preferred  the  scaffold  to  the  land  of 
the  stranger.  Arrived  in  Paris,  he  found  there  a  remnant 
of  popularity,  which  was  imputed  as  a  crime  to  him. '  He 
walked  about  the  Palais  Royal,  and  was  admired  by  the 
females  and  the  younger  classes. 

This  passive  obedience  encouraged  the  Jacobins  to  further 
denunciations.  Garat,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
Dalbarade,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  became  there  the  objects 
of  odious  insinuation.  Bobespierre,  who  had  not  favoured 
anarchy,  but  in  so  far  that  he  believed  anarchy  neces- 
sary to  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  placed  himself 
energetically  against  the  instigators  of  disorder,  from  the 
moment  that  he  thought  the  Revolution  assured.  He  de- 
fended the  CoDMnittee  of  Public  Safety  when  accused  of  too 
great  leniency,  although  he  made  no  part  of  it  himself;  he 
defended  Danton ;  he  defended  Garat  and  Dalbarade  against 
Chabot  and  Rossignol ;  he  denounced  the  denunciators.  The 
murmurs  of  the  ultra-Jacobins,  which  drowned  his  voice,  did 
not  intimidate  him. 

Some  days  afterwards,  Robespierre  opposed  himself,  with 
the  same  firmness,  to  the  accusations  which  were  generally 
circulated  gainst  the  nobles  employed  in  the  armies.  "What 
signify  all  these  commonplaces  you  make  use  of,  regarding 
the  nobility,  just  now?"  said  he.  "  My  antagonists  here  are 
no  more  republicans  than  myself.  Do  you  desire  to  keep  the 
Ck)mmittee  of  Public  Safety  in  leading  strings  ?  New  men 
—  patriots  of  a  day  —  desire  to  destroy  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  their  most  ancient  friends.  I  cite,  for  example, 
Danton,  who  is  calumniated.  Danton,  on  whom  no  one  has 
a  right  to  lay  the  slightest  reproach  !  Danton,  whom  they 
cannot  underrate  until  after  having  proved  that  they  have 
more  energy,  talent,  or  love  for  the  country,  than  he! 
They  give  great  praise  to  Marat  for  ha\'ing  the  right  to  rail 
against  the  present  patriots.  What  does  it  avail  to  praise 
the  dead,  provided  one  may  calumniate  the  living !  ** 

IX.  While  Robe-pierre,   seeking    popularity  in   public 
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reason  and  the  power  of  governmenty  thus  moderated  the 
Jacobina>  and  assumed  the  position  of  a  minister,  Danton 
allowed  himself  to  be,  in  a  manner,  protected  by  Robespierre. 
The  fall  of  the  Girondists  had  disconcerted  Danton.  The 
Girondists  were,  for  him,  one  of  the  weights  of  the  equi- 
librium, which  he  had  hoped  to  establish  to  his  advantage  in 
the  Convention,  by  turning,  in  his  own  person,  one  while 
towards  La  Montague,  and  at  another  towards  La  Plaine. 
!No  wavering  was  longer  possible,  since  the  triumph  of  the 
Commune.  It  was  incumbent  either  to  be  a  pfoscriber  or 
proscribed.  Danton  was  equally  repugnant  to  one  and  the 
other  of  these  two  parties.  Absorbed  in  the  delight  of  the 
attachment  with  which  the  young  female  he  had  just  es** 
poused  had  inspired  him,  seeking  repose,  humbled  by  his 
sanguinary  renown,  and  desiring  to  redeem  it  by  amnesties 
and  generosity  natural  to  the  present  state  of  his  heart, 
Danton  desired  to  repose  in  his  domestic  happiness,  and,  if 
not  to  abdicate,  at  least  to  adjourn  his  ambition.  Fatigued 
with  being  terrible,  he  wished  to  be  loved. 

La  Montague  really  did  like  him.  He  was,  in  a  crisis,  their 
beacon  ;  in  tumult,  their  voice  ;  in  action,  their  hand  ;  but, 
since  Marat  had  disappeared  from  La  Montague,  Danton 
found  Robespierre  there,  a  more  respected,  more  serious 
rival  than  Marat.        > 

X.  Furthermore,  Danton  had  arrived,  at  least  for  a  mo- 
ment, at  that  state  of  moral  lassitude  which  sometimes  seizes 
upon  and  consumes  the  most  fiery  ambition,  when  it  is  not 
sustained  by  a  disinterested  idea.  A  man  of  passion,  and 
not  of  theory,  he  experienced  the  weakness  of  nature. 
Private  passion  fatigues  and  wears  itself  out ;  public  passion^ 
never.  Robespierre  had  this  advantage  over  Danton, — that 
his  passion  was  indefatigable,  because  it  was  disinterested. 
Danton  was  a  man  ;  Robespierre  was  an  idea.  Thus,  Danton 
had  for  some  time  astonished  his  friends  by  the  languor  and 
incoherence  of  his  resolutions. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind,  Danton  deserted  the  tribune  of 
the  Jacobins,  incessantly  occupied  by  Robespierre,  spoke 
nircly  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  was  silent  in  the  Convention. 
He  appeared  to  abandon  the  Revolution  to  its  course,  and  to 
Seat  himself  upon  the  bank,  to  see  the  wreck  pass  and  await 
the  reaction  of  opinion.     But  Danton  had  been  too  great  to 
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be  forgotten.  Oblivion  protects  mediocrity.  The  discont 
tented  Revolution  fretted  itself  against  him,  and  against  his 
friends.  Legendr^  Camille  Desmou1ins,'Fabr6  d'figlantiiiey 
and  Chabot,  had  become,  like  himself,  sui^eeted  at  the 
Cordeliers  and  the  Jacobins. 

XL  Reproaches  made  Danton  smile  with  disdain,  and 
inspired  him  even  with  a  secret  pride. 

He  did  not  pretend  to  austerity,  he  had  not  the  hypocrisy 
of  disinterestedness,  he  rather  displayed  than  concealed  his 
weaknesses.  He  counted  rather  upon  obscurity.  A  natural 
death  had  delivered  him  from  the  superiority  of  Mirabeau ; 
the  poignard  had  disembarrassed  him  of  Marat ;  the  8l8t  of 
Mbj  had  relieved  him  from  the  superior  eloquence  of  Verg- 
Jiiaud ;  chance  might  free  him  from  the  rivalry  of  Robes- 
pierre. Time  flies  swiftly  in  revolutions.  It  suffices  to  place 
oneself  upon  the  noute  of  time,  in  order  that  he  may  bring 
you,  at  his  hour,  all  that  fortune  basin  store*  Thus,  instinc- 
tively, reasoned  Danton. 

It  was  at  this  ^riod  that  Danton,  pressed  by  his  youi^ 
wife  and  new  family  to  separate  his  cause  and  his  name  from 
the  cause  and  name  of  terror,  which  began  to  raise  the  in- 
dignation of  good  citizens,  decided  on  quitting  the  scene, 
flying  from  Paris,  and  retiring  to  Arci»-sur-Aufoe.  Danton 
was  too  well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  iinman  heart,  not 
to  comprehend  that  this  retreat,  in  such  a  moment^  was  too 
humble  or  too  proud  an  act  f<^  a  man  of  his  importauee  in 
the  republic.  To  separate  himself  from  the  Convention  in 
the  crisis  of  its  perils  and  its  oppression,  was  to  declare  that 
be  felt  himself  useless  to  the  country,  or  it  was  to  declare 
that  he  would  not  join  in  a  compact  with  the  government. 
Such  an  attitude  was  an  abdication  or  a  threat.  Daaton 
knew  it.  He,  therefore,  disguised,  under  pretext  of  lassitude 
;and  exhaustion  of  strength,  the  true  causes  of  his  retirement 
He  alleged,  also,  the  necessity  of  presenting  hia  new  .wife  to 
his  mother  and  his  father-in-law,  M.  Ricordm,  who  stiU.Uved. 

The  principal  motive  of  this  retreat — the  motive  which 
he  avowed  to  his  wife  and  his  relations,  in  the  secrecy  of 
domestic  confidence^  was  the  horror  with  .which  the  ap- 
proaching sentence  of  the  qneen,  Marie  Antoinette,  inspired 
him. 

Before  his  departure,  Danton  had. a  secnet  conferoiioe  with 
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Robespierre.  He  humbled  himself  before  his  rival,  so  far  as 
to  confide  to  him  his  discouragement  at  the  state  of  public 
a£^Ts.  He  requested  him  to  defend  him,  during  his  absence, 
against  the  calumny  which  the  Cordeliers  incessantlj  heaped 
upon  his  patriotism  and  probity.  Robespierre,  satisfied  with 
this  deference  and  the  retirement  of  the  only  man  who  could 
compete  with  him  in  the  republic,  took  good  care  not  to 
retain  Danton.  The  two  rivals,  in  appearance  friends, 
swore  to  each  other  mutual  esteem  and  constant  support. 
Banton  departed. 

Xn.  Danton,  in  his  rural  retreat  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  lived 
entirely  occupied  with  his  love,  the  care  of  his  young  chil- 
dren, ijie  surveillance  of  his  domestic  interests,  the  happiness 
of  seeing  his  mother  again,  the  friends  of  his  youth,  and  his 
paternal  fields.  He  appealed  to  have  entirely  cast  aside  the 
weight,  and  even  the  remembrance,  of  public  affairs.  He 
did  not  write  a  single  letter,  —  he  did  not  receive  one  from 
Paris,  The  thread  of  all  his  plots  was  cut.  One  deputy 
alone,  from  the  Convention,  visited  him  sometimes :  it  was 
the  deputy  Courtois,  his  compatriot,  who  possessed  some 
mills  at  Arcis^ur-Aube.  Their  conversations  turned  upon 
the  dangers  of  the  country.  In  his  intimate  conversations 
with  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  M.  Ricordin,  Danton  did  not 
disguise  his  sincere  repentance  for  the  revolutionary  trans- 
ports into  which  the  fire  of  passion  had  cast  his  name  and 
hand.  He  sought  to  wash  himself  of  all  association  in  the 
massacres  of  September.  Neither  did  he  dissimulate  his 
hope  of  again  acquiring  the  ascendency  due  to  his  political 
genius,  when  present  convulsions  should  have  worn  out  the 
shallow  talent  and  weak  characters  who  reigned  in  the  Con- 
vention. He  spoke  of  Robespierre  as  a  dreamer,  sometimes 
cmel,  sometimes  virtuous,  always  chimerical. 

He  spent  much  time  in  reading  the  Roman  historians. 
He  also  wrote  a  great  deal ;  but  he  burned  it  as  soon  as 
written.  He  desired  to  leave  no  trace  of  himself  but  his 
name. 

Xni.  Robespierre,  on  the  contrary,  although  ill  and  ex- 
hausted by  mental  labours  which  would  have  consumed  other 
men,  forgot  himself,  to  devote  his  powers  with  more  ardour 
than  ever  to  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal  of  government.  He 
aogmented  his  ambition  in  confounding  it  entirely  with  the 
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ambition  of  the  republic  he  desired  to  found.  The  past  im- 
ported little  to  him,  provided  he  were  the  main  spring  of  all 
matters.  The  weaknesses,  the  repentance^  the  landed  and 
commercial  aristocracy  of  the  Girondists,  had  sincerely  per- 
suaded him  that  these  men  desired  to  retrograde  towards 
monarchy,  or  to  constitute  a  republic,  wherein  the  dominion 
of  wealth  should  be  substituted  to  the  rule  of  the  church  and 
the  throne,  and  where  the  people  would  have  some  thousands 
of  tyrants  in  lieu  of  having  only  one.  He  had  seen  in  the 
citizens  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  universal  democracy 
and  of  philosophic  levelling. 

Since  their  fall,  he  thought  he  had  attained  his  end.  This 
end  was  the  representative  sovereignty  of  all  the  citizens,  con- 
centrated in  an  election  as  extensive  as  the  people  themselves, 
and  acting  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  in  an  elective 
council,  which  should  be  all  the  government.  The  ambition 
of  Robespierre,  so  often  calumniated  then  and  since,  went 
not  beyond  this. 

XIY.  He  hod  also  changed  his  attitude  and  language  from 
the  time  the  Girondists  had  disappeared.  He  only  studied 
three  things,  —  to  rally  public  opinion  in  the  Convention 
through  the  Jacobins,  of  whom  he  was  the  oracle,  to  resist 
the  anarchical  encroachments  of  the  Commune,  who  threat- 
ened the  independence  of  the  representation,  and,  in  short,  to 
establish  harmony  and  unity  of  action  in  the  organisation  of 
a  committee  of  government.  He  did  not  mingle  any  personal 
cupidity  with  these  ideas.  His  populaiity  even,  from  day  to 
day  more  general  and  fanatical  amongst  his  followers,  was 
for  him  an  instrument  and  not  an  end.  He  dispensed  it  with 
as  much  prodigality  as  it  had  cost  him  care  and  patience  to 
acquire  it. 

XV.  From  this  day,  Robespierre  became  more  assiduous 
than  ever  at  the  evening  meetings  of  the  Jacobins.  He 
turned  the  thoughts  of  tliis  society  towards  the  great  problems 
of  social  organisation,  to  distract  them  from  factions,  the 
reign  of  wliicli,.  according  to  him,  ought  to  be  passed.  He 
kept  aloof,  with  more  apparent  disgust,  from  all  the  corrupted 
men  who  desired  to  mingle  demagogism  with  the  Revolution, 
as  impure  alloy  is  mixed  with  pure  metal  to  render  it  more 
pliable  and  easier  to  mould.  He  did  not  wish  to  abase  re- 
publican principles  to  the  level  of  an  oppressed  and  worn  out 
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people.  He  desired  to  elevate  the  people's  thoughts  to  the 
most  spiritual  height  of  principles.  He  united  himself  in 
most  intimate  friendship  with  the  very  small  number  of  rigid, 
but  honest  meJi,  vrho  urged  on  this  vigorous,  but  vague  and 
implacable  logic  of  democracy  almost  to  adoration.  These 
were  Couthon,  Lebas,  and  St.  Just,  men  pure  until  then  of  all 
except  fanaticism.  No  blood  stained  them  yet.  They  hoped 
that  their  system  would  prevail,  through  the  evidence  of 
reason  alone,  and  by  the  sole  attraction  of  truth ;  but  they 
were,  unfortunately,  resolved  to  refuse  nothing  to  their  sys- 
tem, not  even  the  sacrifice  of  entire  generations.  These 
deputies,  few  in  number,  assembled  almost  every  evening  at 
the  house  of  their  oracle ;  they  there  inflamed  their  imagina- 
tions with  the  ravishing  perspective  of  the  justice,  the 
equality,  and  the  felicity  promised  by  the  new  doctrine  on 
earth.  They  there  spoke  only  of  the  happiness  of  abdication 
from  every  public  position,  immediately  after  the  triumph  of 
their  principles,  of  a  humble  trade  to  exercise,  and  of  a  field 
to  cultivate.  Robespierre  himself,  apparently  more  weary  of 
agitation,  and  more  restless,  spoke  only  of  an  isolated  hut  in 
the  depth  of  Artois,  whither  he  would  take  his  wife,  and 
whence  he  would  contemplate,  from  the  bosom  of  his  private 
felicity,  the  general  happiness. 

XVI.  Although  their  theories  were  different,  the  minds  of 
Robespierre  and  Danton  accorded  then  in  concentrating  the 
power  in  the  Convention. 

They  did  not  present  the  constitution  to  the  eyes  of  the  ^ 
people  but  as  a  plan  of  institution  in  perspective,  over  which 
a  veil  would  be  thrown  after  having  shown  it  at  a  distance  to 
the  nation.  For  the  moment,  to  govern  was  to  conquer. 
The  government  best  adapted  to  assure  victory  over  the 
inimical  ftictions  of  the  Revolution,  was,  according  to  them, 
the  best  government.  France  and  liberty  were  in  peril. 
They  were  institutions  of  peril  which  France  required.  The 
laws  ought  to  be  arms,  not  laws. 

The  CJonvention  should  be  the  arm  as  much  as  the  head  of 
the  republic.  Every  member  of  this  assembly  had  this  in- 
stinct —  that  of  safety  when  the  laws  were  broken.  This 
instinct  manifested  itself  on  the  instant  in  their  acts.  The 
Convention  did  not  ask  for  the  dictatorship  ;  she  did  not 
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del^ate  it ;  she  took  it.  This  dictatorship  was  resumed,  aftor 
the  3 1st  of  May,  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

In  the  same  manner  that  the  nation  had  recalled  to  itself 
its  inalienable  sovereignty  in  1789,  the  Convention  called  to 
itself  every  power  in  1793.  The  appointed  forces  were 
essentially  weaker  than  the  direct  ones.  In  extreme  crises 
people  revoke  their  delegations,  whether  they  may  be  termed 
royalty,  or  law  and  magistracy.     They  could  not  hesitate. 

Sach  was  the  situation  of  the  Convention  in  the  month  of 
July,  1793.  It  was  condemned,  by  this  situation,  either  to 
granny  or  death.  Had  it  accepted  death,  the  nation  and  the 
Bevolution  would  have  perished  with  it.  It  seized  the  dic- 
tatorship. It  was  not  to  blame.  There  are  legitimate  usurp- 
ations— they  are  those  which  save  the  ideas,  the  people,  and 
the  institutions.  It  is  not,  then,  for  usurpation  that  history 
should  reproach  the  Convention,  but  the  means  it  employed 
in  exercising  it.  The  farther  laws  are  separated  irom  a 
government,  the  more  ought  equi^  to  reign  in  their  place. 
It  is  on  this  condition  alone,  that  God  and  posted^  absolve 
governments.    Conscience  is  the  law  of  laws. 

XVIL  It  is  a  law  of  power,  when  it  becomes  action,  of 
incessantly  stretehing  to  contract  again;  and  personifying 
itself  amongst  a  small  number  of  men.  Pohtical  bodies  may 
have  a  thousand  heads  and  a  thousand  languages,  while  they 
remain  deliberative  assemblies.  They  require  only  a  hand 
when  they  possess  themselves  of  the  executive  power.  The 
Convention  had  at  first  fuUy,  afterwards  completely,  intuitive 
perception  of  this  truth.  It  had  commenced  by  creating 
ministers,  invested  with  a  certain  responsibility,  and  with  a 
certain  independence,  as  under  the  Girondist  ministry  of 
Roland.  It  had  afterwards  almost  entirely  annulled  the 
action  of  these  ministers,  instituted  government  commissions, 
as  special  and  diverse  as  any  of  these  ministries ;  afterwards, 
it  had  created  government  commissions  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  national  representation,  and  distributed  amongst  these 
great  commissions  the  different  functions  of  power.  Each 
of  these  commissions  brought  up,  by  the  organ  of  its  reporter, 
Ihe  results  of  its  deliberations,  for  the  sanction  of  the  whole 
Convention.  The  Convention  thus  reigned  well ;  but  it 
ruled  with  incoherence  and  weakness.     A  bond  of  onitj  was 
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wantiog  to  these  scattered  commissions.  Thej  were  advices, 
not  orders,  which  they  drew  up. 

It  reorganised  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  decreed 
to  it  all  the  government.  This  was  the  abdication  of  the 
Convention  ;  but  an  abdication  which  gave  it  the  empire. 

XVni.  The  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  waa 
abeady  well  known  in  the  Convention.  From  the  month  of 
March  preceding,  every  man  of  presentiment  in  the  Assembly, 
as  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  Isnard,  Albitte,  Bentabole, 
and  Quinette,  had  demanded  unity  of  views,  the  force  of 
action  concentrated  in  a  committee  of  few  members,  and  re- 
uniting in  its  hands  all  the  scattered  threads  of  the  too  much 
relaxed  design  of  executive  power.  They  had  instituted  this 
centre  of  government.  The  Girondists  had  there  been  chosen 
by  majority.  This  instrum^it  of  force  was  in  their  hands, 
had  they  known  how  to  make  use  of  it.  The  chief  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  the  number  of  twenty*- 
five,  were  Dubois-Crance,  Petion,  Grensonn^  Guyton  de 
Morveau  (the  assistant  of  Buflbn),  Robespierre,  Barbarous, 
Ruhl,  Vergniaud,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Buzot,  Delmas,  Con* 
dorcet,  Guadet,  Br6ard,  Camus,  Prieur  (de  la  Marne), 
Camille  Desmoulins,  Barr^re,  Quinette,  Danton,  Si^y6s,  La- 
source,  Isnard,  Jean  Debry,  and  Cambac^res  —  that  future 
oracle  of  despotism  sprung  from  the  councils  of  liberty. 

This  committee  possessed  the  powet  of  originating  all  laws 
and  measnres  which  were,  rendered  exigent  by  the  danger  of 
the  country,  within  and  without.  It  called  the  ministers  into 
their  centre,  it  controlled  their  acts,  and  rendered  an  account 
every  eight  days  to  the  Convention. 

Some  Girondists  themselves,  united  to  Danton,  proposed 
to  strengUien  it  by  transforming  and  purifying  it.  Buzot 
alone,  foreseeing  death  in  the  blade  his  friends  were  forging, 
combated  Ma  idea.  It  was  adopted  in  spite  of  his  entreaties. 
The  number  of  the  members  in  the  committee  was  limited 
to  nine  in  lieu  of  twenty-five.  The  right  of  secrecy  was  be- 
stowed upon  it,  the  surveillance  of  all  the  ministers,  the  right 
of  suspending  the  decrees  which  it  should  judge  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  national  interest,  and  the  right  to  adopt  of  itself 
decrees  of  urgency.  Private  funds  were  allowed  to  it.  Only 
one  single  act  of  sovereignty  was  interdicted, — that  of  arbi>- 
trary  imprisonment  of  the  citizens. 
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The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was,  to  l)e  renewied  every 
month  by  an  election  of  the  Assembly.  Its  members  were 
Barrere,  Dehnas,  Br^d,  Cambon,  Dantou,  Guyton  de  Mor- 
veauy  TheilhardjLacroix  (d'Eure  et  Loire)  and  Robert  Lindet 
Danton  had  been  exiled  by  the  Girondists  in  this  committee, 
in  order  to  neutralise  his  influence  in  the  midst  of  the  weak 
a,nd  indecisive  members  of  La  Plaine.  They  were  deceived 
by  their  tactics.  Danton  not  finding  energy  amongst  his 
colleagues,  sought  it  in  the  Commune.  Danton  had  still 
reserved  to  himself  in  the  committee  the  direction  of  e>:terior 
affairs,  towards  which  his  universal  genius,  military  and  di- 
plomatic, led  him.  He  there  studied  government  as  a  man 
who  meditated  the  assumption  of  it  on  some  future  day. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Girondists,  Danton  withdrew  him- 
self from  these  duties,  which  might  awaken  envy.  He  retired 
to  his  bench,  and  shrouded  himself  in  appar^it  indifference. 
Envy  followed  him  there.  He  was  accused  on  account  of  his 
retreat,  as  he  Iiad  been  accused  for  his  authority  in  the 
conunittee.  He  saw  that  certain  names  could  not  escape  the 
attention  of  mankind,  either  by  eclat  or  by  obscurity,  and 
that  men  of  fame  were  not  permitted  to  extinguish  or  conceal 
themselves.  "  Form  another  committee,"  said  he ;  **  form  it 
without  me,  stronger  and  more  numerous,  I  will  be  its  spur 
in  place  of  being  its  bridle."  These  words,  which  betrayed 
so  high  a  feeling  of  his  importance,  and  such  humiliating 
disdain  for  his  colleagues,  smelt  of  the  usurper  and  unveiled 
ambition* 

They  were  applauded,  but  noted. 

XIX.  After  successive  hesitation,  nominations,  and  ex> 
pulsions,  the  definitive  committee  of  public  safety,  proclaimed 
by  Danton  himself  to  be  a  provisional  government,  was  in- 
vested with  every  power.  This  once  Danton,  who  had  not 
confidence  in  an  institution  from  which  he  was  excluded, 
imprudently  refused  to  enter  it.  Whether  he  thoi^t  he 
should  appear  greater  when  seen  alone,  or  wheth;?r  he  de- 
sired to  isolate  himself  in  disgust  from  puhlic  affairs,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  represented  by  Herault  de  SedieUes, 
one  of  his  partisans,  and  by  Thuriot,  one  of  his  organs. 
Robespierre,  also,  abstained  from  entering  the  committee  at 
first,  that  he  might  not  eclipse  Danton.  But  his  ^ends  had 
the  majority,  and  caused  his  spirit  to  rule  therein,     llie 
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eight  members  were  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Barrere,  Gasparin,. 
Thnriet,  Herault  de  Sechelles,  Robert  Lindet,  and  Jean-Bon- 
Sdnt-Andr^.  Grasparin  having  retired,  the  unanimous  cry 
of  the  Convention  put  Robespierre  in  his  place.  Carnot  and 
Prieur  de  la  Cote-d'Or  were  called  there,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, from  the  necessity  of  personifying  the  military  genius 
of  FraDce  in  presence  of  the  armies  of  the  coalition.  At 
length  Billaud-Varennes  and  Collot  d'Herbois  completed  it, 
and  carried  the  spirit  of  Jacobinism  to  such  a  height,  that 
La  Montagne  complained  of  seeing  themselves  languish 
under  the  chilly  breath  of  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon. 
Thus  was  constituted  this  decern virate,  which  took  upon 
itself,  during  this  convulsion  of  fourteen  months,  all  the 
dangers^  all  the  power,  all  the  glory,  and  all  the  maledictions 
of  posterity. 

XX.  The  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  par- 
took of  its  attributes  according  to  their  capacities.  Ability 
cast  the  lot  and  distinguished  the  ranks.  Influence  was  there 
as  ubiquitous  as  service.  It  deposed  importance,  without 
ever  destroying  unity.  The  extremity  of  the  crisis,  the  un- 
extingaiahable  zeal,  the  danger  of  weakening  itself  by  dis- 
union, the  sworn  and  guarded  secrecy,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  bound  together  this  terrible  group,  which  could  not 
betray  its  dissension  but  in  ftiUing  altogether. 

Billaud-Varennes  and  Collot  d'Herbois  charged  themselves 
with  kindling  the  public  spirit,  through  the  correspondence 
of  the  committee  with  the  agents  of  the  republic  in  the  de- 
partments. St.  Just  arrogated  to  himself  the  empire  of  esta- 
blished theories  as  vague  and  as  absolute  as  his  imperturbable 
metaphysics.  Couthon  took  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  in 
conformity  with  his  scrutinising  and  sombre  mind.  The  ex- 
terior relations  devolved  upon  Herault  de  Sechelles,  who  was 
secretly  inspired  by  the  European  genius  of  Danton.  Robert 
Lindet  had  the  commissariat ;  a  vital  question  at  the  moment 
when  fanaine  was  in  the  towns,  and  disorganised  armies ; 
Jean*BonuSt.-Andr^,  the  marine ;  Prieur,  the  material  admi- 
nistration of  the  war  j  and  Carnot  the  supreme  military  direc- 
tion— the  plans  of  campaigns,  the  inspiration  of  the  generals, 
the  criticism  and  correction  of  their  faults,  the  preparation  of 
victories,  and  the  reparation  of  reverses.  It  was  the  armed 
genius  of  the  country  defending  the  frontiers  during  the  con- 
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vuhion  of  the  heart  and  the  exhausdoB:  of  the  veins  of 
France.  Frienr  (de  la  C6te-d'0r)  assisted  Camot  in  the 
details.  Fifteen  hours'  work  every  daj,  his  mind  on  the 
stretch  over  all  the  maps  and  ail  the  positions  of  onr  cam- 
paigns, animated,  but  did  not  overwhelm  the  orgamang 
genius  of  Gamot.  He  carried  into  coondl  the  sangfroid 
and  the  fire  of  the  field  of  battle.  He  had  the  gift  of  ehooang 
men,  and  his  hand  marked  out  their  future  fame.  FLchegru, 
Hodie,  Moreau,  Jourdan,  Desaix,  Marceau,  Bonne,  Bona* 
parte,  and  Either  were  amongst  so  man j  future  heroes,  lights 
of  his  discernment. 

Barr^re,  a  pliant,  prompt^  and  literary  spirit,  digested  the 
deliberations  of  the  committee,  and  rend^^  the  reports  to 
the  Convention  in  brief  and  efiective  terms.  He  had  the 
colouring  of  events.  He  uttered  from  the  height  of  the  tri- 
bune words  prepared  for  the  people.  And,  lastly,  Robes- 
pierre presided  over  all  questions,  save  that  of  war.  He  was 
the  politician  of  the  committee.  He  designed  the  end  and 
the  road;  the  others  propelled  the  maeldne.  Robespierre 
moved  not  the  wheels.     His  attribute  was  -*  Thought. 

The  debates  were  determined  by  the  majority  of  council. 
The  signature  of  three  members,  nevertheless,  sufficed  to 
render  measures  executive.  These  signatures  of  confidence 
were  lent  and  bestowed  too  cruelly  at  a  later  period  i^nongst 
these  colleagues,  and  often  without  examination.  The  pre- 
cipitation of  a  committee  which  determined  even  five  hun- 
dred matters  in  the  course  of  the  day,  encouraged  these  faci- 
lities without  justifying  them.  Many  heads  fell  through 
these  fatal  facilities  of  ^e  pen.  Profound  secrecy  was  ob- 
served. No  one  knew  who  had  sued  for,  or  who  had  refused 
such  and  such  a  life.  The  responsibility  of  each  member 
merged  into  the  general  responsibility.  All  adopted  every 
thing,  even  though  all  had  not  4K)nsented.  These  men  had 
yielded  even  their  reputation.  And,  marvellous  to  say,  there 
was  no  president.  In  a  chief,  the  appearance  of  a  master 
was  dreaded.  An  anonymous  dictatorship  was  desired.  The 
committee  did  not  suffer  from  this  want  of  a  head.  Ail  i?vere 
members — all  were  heads — the  republic  presided. 

XXI.  While  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  thus  trans- 
formed into  an  executive  council,  possessed  itself  of  the 
government^  the  Convention  called  the  envoys  of  the  primaiy 
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asseml^ties,  the  bearers  of  the  votes  of  the  whole  people  who 
sanctioned  the  new  constitution,  to  Paris.  These  envojs  ar- 
rived there  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand.  The  painter 
David  conceived  ihe/ete  which  assimilated,  in  alike  popuktr 
solemnity  on  the  Champ-de-Mars,  the  anniversary  of  the 
IQth  of  August  and  the  acceptation  of  the  constitution. 
David  was  inspired  by  Robespierre.  Nature,  reason,  creed, 
country — were  the  only  divinities  who  presided  at  this  rege- 
neration of  the  social  world.  The  people  were  there  the  only 
majesty.  Symbols  and  allegories  were  the  sole  objects  of 
adoration.  Soul  was  wanting  there  because  Grod  was  absent. 
Bobespierre  dared  not  yet  unveil  his  image.  The  place  of 
umon  and  the  point  of  departure  of  the  cortege^  as  in  all  the 
fiUs  of  the  Revolution,  was  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  marked 
as  the  first  step  of  the  Republic.  The  authorities  of  Paris, 
the  members  of  the  Commune,  the  envoys  of  the  primary 
assemblies,  the  Cordeliers,  the  Jacobins,  the  fraternal  socie- 
ties of  women,  the  people  en  vmsse^  and  the  Convention,  in 
short,  assembled  there  at  sunrise.  Upon  the  ground  of  the 
Bastille  a  fountain,  called  the  Fountain  of  Regeneration, 
washed  away  the  traces  of  former  servitude.  A  colossal 
statue  of  Nature,  whose  breasts  poured  forth  water,  presided 
over  this  fountain.  H^rault  de  Sechelles,  president  of  the 
Convention,  received  the  water  in  a  cup  of  gold,  raised  it  to 
his  lips,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  most  aged  of  the  citizens. 
*^lam  on  the  verge  of  the  tomb,"  exclaimed  the  old  man^ 
'^but  I  think  I  shall  be  born  anew  with  the  regenerated 
iomaa  race."  The  cup  circulated  from  hand  to  hand  amongst 
all  the  assistants.  The  cortege  defiled,  to  the  sound  of  cannon, 
upon  the  Boulevards. 

Each  society  raised  its  flag,  each  section  its  symbol.  The 
members  of  the  Convention  advanced  last,  each  one  holding 
in  the  hand  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  fresh  ears  of 
ccm.  The  tables  on  which  the  rights  of  man  were  written, 
and  the  ark  in  which  the  constitution  was  enclosed,  were  car« 
ried  as  holy  relics  into  the  midst  of  the  Convention,  by  eight 
of  its  nkembers.  Eighty-six  envoys  of  the  primary  assem- 
blies, representing  the  eighty-six  departments,  walked  round 
the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  unrolled  from  one  hand 
to  the  other,  around  the  national  representation,  a  long  tri* 
coloured  ribbon,  which  seemed  to  enchain  the  deputies  in  the 
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bonds  of  the  conntrj.  A  nRiionsl/asciSj  crowned  with  olive 
branches,  exemplified  the  reconciliation  and  the  vauty  of  the 
members  of  the  republic  The  foundlings  in  their  cradles, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  conversing  in  the  language  of  signs  which 
science  had  given  them ;  the  ashes  of  heroes  who  had  died  for 
their  coantrj,  enclosed  in  nms,  whereon  their  names  were 
inscribed ;  a  triumphal  car,  surrounded  by  the  labourer,  his 
wife  and  his  children;  and,  lastly,  tumbrils  loaded,  as  if 
thej  were  vile  spoils,  with  fragments  of  tiarasi,  sceptr&s 
crowns,  and  broken  arms — all  these  symbols  of  siavery, 
superstition,  pride,  benevolence,  labour,  glory,  innooence, 
rural  life,  and  warlike  virtue  marched  behind  the  representa- 
tives. Close  by  a  station  before  les  Invalides,  where  the 
multitude  sainted  their  own  image  in  a  colossal  statoe  of  tbf* 
people  trampling  on  federalism,  the  crowd  dispersed  Itseb 
over  the  Champ-de-Mars.  The  representatives  and  esta- 
blished corps  ranged  themselves  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar 
of  the  country.  A  million  of  heads  bristled  upon  the  siopin:: 
steps  of  this  immense  amphitheatre;  a  million  of  Toiccs» 
swore  to  defend  the  principles  of  the  social  code,  present^:--! 
by  H^rault  de  Sechelles  to  the  acceptation  of  the  rq>iibli^:. 
The  salvos  of  cannon  seemed  themselves  to  swear  extennizia- 
tion  to  the  foes  of  the  country. 

XXIL  Public  instinct,  however,  only  accepted  the  consti- 
tution as  a  future  matter.  Every  one  felt  that  its  execution 
should  be  adjourned  until  the  pacification  of  the  empire. 
Liberty,  according  to  La  Montague,  was  an  arm  which  tL- 
Bevolution  should  have  restored  to  its  enemies,  and  which  &: 
this  moment  would  have  served  to  undermine  liberty  itsv.V. 
No  regular  constitution  could  fulfil  its  duties  in  the  hands  c :  | 
enemies  of  every  democratic  constitution.  A  petition  frcr.. 
the  envoys  of  the  departments  urged  the  Convention  to  cr,r.-i 
tinue  the  government  alone.  Peril  called  for  arbitrary  ine&-| 
sures.  Pache  re-assembled  the  Commune,  and  caosed  t':.>^ 
rappel  to  be  beaten  in  all  the  sections.  Aji  address,  dra v  r  i 
up  by  Robespierre,  was  carried  by  thousands  of  citizens  i.  \ 
the  Convention,  to  conjure  them  to  retain  the  supreme  po^'«>  r^ 
This  dialogue  of  a  thousand  voices  of  the  people  and  ii] 
representatives,  was  accompanied  by  sound  of  drums  and  ti.-| 
voice  of  the  tocsin.  It  was  evident  that  the  Jacobins  aa^er  ] 
cised  the  influence  of  the  people  over  the  Convention    z^ 
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make  it  give  birth  to  terror.  "  Legifilatars/'  said  they  iu  the 
address,  "  elevate  yourselves  to  the  height  of  the  great  des- 
tiny of  France.  The  French  people  are  themselves  above 
their  perils.  We  hitve  pointed  out  to  you  the  sublime  step 
of  a  general  appeal  to  the  people ;  you  have  only  acquired 
the  first  rank.  Half  measures  are  always  mortal  in  ex- 
treme danger.  It  is  •  easier  to  move  a  whole  nation  than  a 
part  of  it.  If  you  required  one  hundred  thousand  men,  per- 
haps you  would  not  find  them ;  if  you  demand  millions  of 
republicans,  you  will  see  them  arise  to  crush  the  enemies  of 
liberty !  The  people  no  longer  desire  a  war  of  tactics,  where 
traitorous  and  perfidious  generals  sell  the  blood  of  the  citi- 
zens. Ordain  a  fixed  hour  when  the  tocsin  of  liberty  shall 
sound  throughout  the  republic.  Let  no  one  be  exempted ; 
let  agriculture  atone  reserve  the  arms  necessary  for  the 
sowing  of  the  earth  and  the  reaping  of  the  harvest ;  let  the 
course  of  things  be  interrupted;  let  the  grand  and  only 
bnsiness  of  the  French  be  to  save  the  republic ;  let  the 
means  of  execution  not  disquiet  you — only  decree  the  prin- 
ciple !  We  will  present  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
the  means  of  making  the  national  thunder  burst  upon  all 
tyrants  and  all  slaves ! " 

XXm.  This  subterfuge  of  the  Jacobins  was  transparent. 
The  real  meaning  was  terror,  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  death.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  blushed  at  the 
insufliciency  of  its  measures  in  defence  of  the  frontiers.  It 
withdrew  into  its  office,  and  reported,  while  holding  its  sit- 
ting, the  project  of  a  new  decree  which  raised  all  France. 
**  The  generals,"  said  Barr^re,  in  his  report,  "  have  until 
now  not  known  the  true  national  temperament.  The  irrup- 
tion, the  sudden  attack,  the  inundation  of  an  excited  people, 
*lrowning  in  its  tumultuous  waves  hordes  of  enemies,  and 
overthrowing  the  dykes  of  despotism  —  such  is  the  image  of 
a  war  of  liberty.  The  Romans  were  tacticians — they  con- 
fjuered  an  enslaved  world ;  the  free  Gauls,  without  other 
tactics  than  their  impetuosity — destroyed  the  Roman  empire. 

"  It  is  thus  that  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  shall  level 
with  the  dust  this  colossus  of  coalition.  When  a  great 
people  desires  to  be  free,  they  are  so,  provided  their  territory 
furnishes  them  metal  wherewith  to  forge  arms.'*     The  Con- 
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vention  arose  in  enthunaflm,  as  an  eaEample  of  r^>re8enta- 
tives  to  citizens,  and  yoted  the  following  decree  :  — - 

XXIV.  ^^  From  this  moment  and  until  the  day  when  the 
enemy  shall  have  been  driven  from  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public, all  the  French  are  in  permanent  requisition  for  the 
service  of  the  armies.  The  young  men  will  go  to  battle,  the 
married  men  will  forge  arms  and  transport  provisioQS,  the 
women  will  make  tents  and  clothes,  and  will  serve  in  the 
hospitals  ;  the  children  will  make  lint  to  dress  the  womided ; 
the  old  men  will  cause  themselves  to  be  carried  to  the  public 
places,  to  excite  the  courage  of  the  warriors,  the  hatred  of 
kings,  and  the  love  of  the  republic.  The  national  buildings 
will  be  oonyerted  into  barracks,  the  public  places  into  ar- 
mouries. The  soil  of  the  cellars  will  be  lyed  to  extract 
saltpetre  from  it.  Arms  of  calibre  will  be  exclusively  con- 
fided to  those  who  march  against  the  enemy.  Fowling 
pieces  and  naked  weapons  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  public 
force  in  the  interior.  Saddle-horses  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  corps  of  cavalry.  All  draught-horses,  which 'are 
not  required  for  agriculture,  will  conduct  the  artillery  and 
provisions.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  is  charged  to 
originate  every  thing,  to  organise  every  thing,  to  require  all 
throughout  the  republic,  men  and  material,  for  the  execution 
of  these  measure.  The  representatives  of  the  people,  who 
are  sent  into  their  respective  circuits,  are  invested  with 
absolute  powers  for  this  object.  The  levy  will  be  general. 
Those  citizens  who  are  unmarried,  or  widowers  without 
children,  will  march  first.  They  will  repair  to  the  principal 
place  in  their  district,  and  will  there  be  exercised  in  the  use 
of  arms,  until  their  departure  for  the  armies.  The  banner 
of  each  organised  battalion  shall  bear  this  inscription  :  *  Le 
peuple  Frangais  debout  contre  les  tyratu  /' " 

These  measures,  very  far  from  alarming  the  generality  of 
France,  were  received  by  patriots  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
had  inspired  them.  Battalions  were  raised  with  more  celerity 
and  regularity  than  in  1792.  On  registering  the  lists  o£  the 
first  officers  who  were  named,  all  the  heroic  names  of  the 
military  empire  of  France  were  there  to  be  found.  They 
sprung  from  the  republic.  The  glory  with  which  despotism 
armed  itself  at  a  later  period  against  hberty,  belonged  en* 
tirely  to  the  Revolution. 
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XXV.  These  deerees  were  completed  in  the  space  of  two 
months  by  others  impressed  with  the  same  defensive  energy. 
It  was  the  oi^anisation  of  the  enthusiasm  and  the  despair  of 
a  people  who  knew  how  to  die,  and  of  a  cause  which  must 
triumph.  France  was  at  the  Thermopylae  of  the  Bevolution, 
bat  this  Thermopylae  was  as  extended  ad  the  frontiers  of  the 
republic^  and  the  combatants  consisted  of  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions of  men.* 

The  CommisNon  of  Finance,  through  Cambon,  its  reporter 
and  its  orade,  ruled  with  an  honest  and  healing  hand  over 
the  disorder  of  the  bankrupt  treasury,  and  over  the  chaos 
into  which  the  mass  and  the  discredit  of  the  assignats  had 
thrown  private  and  public  affairs.  There  were  in  circulation 
about  four  thousand  millions  of  francs,  of  valueless  assignats. 
On  one  haQd>  the  loan  forced  upon  the  rich,  equivalent  to 
nearly  one  year's  revenue — a  light  tax  to  save  the  capital  by 
saving  the  country, — caused  one  thousand  millions  of  assignatCM 
to  come  into  the  hands  of  government.  Cambon  burned  them 
as  he  received  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  taxes- 
inarrear  amounted  almost  to  a  thousand  millions.  Cambon 
absorbed  them  at  a  nominal  price  in  the  cash  of  the  state- 
The  sum  of  paper  money  thus  was  reduced  to  two  thou- 
sand millions.  To  raise  these  assignats  in  public  opinion, 
Cambon  abolished  all  companies  who  produced  (wtionSy 
to  the  end  that  the  assignat  should  become  the  only  na- 
tional action  in  circulation.  Capitalists  were  prohibited  from 
inveating  their  funds  otherwise  than  in  the  French  banks.' 
The  commerce  of  gold  and  silver  was  interdicted,  on  pain  of 
death.  These  metals  were  reserved,  from  urgent  economy, 
for  the  use  of  the  mint.  To  increase  the  quantity  of  ready 
money  requisite  for  the  small  daily  transactions  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  bells  of  the  churches  were  cast,  and  the  sacred 
naetal  was  thrown  to  the  people  struck  into  coin  of  the 
republic. 

Cambon  furthermore  sounded  the  gulf  of  the  debt  of  the 
state  towards  individuals.  The  "^ord  bankrupt  might  have 
tilled  up  this  gulf,  but  it  would  have  choked  it  with  spoil, 
with,  debt,  and  with  teara  Cambon  desired  that  probity, 
the  virtue  of  citizens  amongst  themselves,  should  be  above 
all  the  virtue  of  the  republic  towards  its  creditors.  He 
executed  a  measure  of  equity.     He  took  possession  of  all  the 
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claims,  lie  valued  them,  he  amalgamated  them  under  one 
general  and  upiform  title,  which  he  called  the  Ledger  of  the 
National  Debt.  Each  creditor  was  inscribed  in  t\aa  ledger, 
for  a  sum  equivalent  to  that  which  the  state  acknowledged 
to  owe  him.  The  state  paid  the  interest  of  this  rec<^nised 
sum  at  five  per  cent 

This  stock,  which  was  freely  bought  and  sold,  thus  became 
a  real  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors  of  t&e  state.  The 
state  could  redeem  itself,  should  the  stock  in  commence  fall 
below  par,  that  is  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  the 
d^ital  at  five  per  cent.  This  operation  would  exempt  the 
state  without  oppression  and  without  injustice.  As  to  the 
capital,  that  was  never  to  be  reimbursed.  The  government 
acknowledged  itself  the  debtor  of  a  perpetual  interest,  and 
not  of  a  capitaL  The  perpetual  rent  had  moreover  this  po- 
litical advantage  of  combining  the  interest  of  the  masses  of 
the  citizens  with  the  fortune  of  the  state,  and  of  republi- 
canising  the  creditors  bj  their  interest.  In  short,  it  created 
a  fruitful  germ  of  public  credit,  even  in  the  ruin  of  private 
fortune.  The  public  prosperity  of  France  still  at  this  day 
rests  upon  the  basis  instituted  by  Cambon. 

XXVL  The  unity  of  weights  and  measures;  the  api^eation 
of  the  discovery  of  balloons  to  military  operations ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  telegraphic  lines  to  bear  the  hand  of  government, 
as  promptly  as  its  thoughts,  to  the  extremities  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  the  formation  of  national  museums  to  excite  by  example 
the  taste  and  cultivation  of  the  arts ;  the  creation  of  ao 
uniform  civil  code  for  all  parts  of  France,  to  the  end  that 
justice  should  there  be  as  one  with  the  country ;  in  shorU 
public  education,  that  second  nature  of  civilised  people* 
were  the  objects  of  the  many  discussions  and  decrees  which 
attested  to  the  world  that  the  republic  had  faith  in  itself. 
and  founded  a  future,  by  disputing  the  morrow  with  its 
enemies. 

Equality  of  education  was  proclaimed,  as  a  principle 
flowing  from  the  rights  of  man.  To  give  two  souls  to  the 
people  was  to  create  two  people  into  one,  and  to  make  helots 
and  aristocrats  of  intelligence.  On  the  other  hand,  to  com- 
pel  all  the  children  of  fortune,  of  different  religions  and 
^conditions,  to  receive  the  same  education  in  the  nadonai 
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establishments,  was  to  falsify  all  social  order,  to  confound 
all  professions,  and  to  violate  all  family  freedom. 

Robespierre  desired,  and  was  bound  to  desire,  this  forced 
education,  in  the  radically  balanced  logic  of  his  ideas,  whereifi 
family,  condition,  profession,  and  fortune  disappeared  but  to 
give  place  to  two  unities  —  the  country  and  man.  The 
uniform  tyranny  of  the  design  of  the  state  ought,  in  his 
principles,  to  precede  uniform  justice  and  equality  amongst 
its  children.  The  Convention  decreed  national  establish- 
ments of  public  education,  which  all  the  youths  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  compelled  to  frequent ;  but  it  permitted  fami- 
lies the  right  of  retaining  their  children  under  the  paternal 
roof ;  thus  bestowing  instruction  upon  the  state,  education  to 
the  fathers,  heart  to  the  family,  and  soul  to  the  country. 

XXVII.  From  decrees  of  violence,  vengeance,  and  sacri- 
lege, sprung  these  decrees  of  power,  wisdom,  and  magnanimity. 
The  menacing  movements  of  the  people  of  Paris,  who  were 
beset  with  the  reality  of  famine  and  the  phantom  of  monopoly, 
the  ravings  of  Chaumette  and  Hebert  in  the  Commune, 
compelled  the  Convention  to  make  deplorable  concessions, 
which  resembled  zeal,  but  which  were  only  weakness.  In 
requiring  from  the  people  all  their  energy,  the  Convention 
considered  itself  also  obliged  to  put  up  with  all  their  trans- 
ports. It  was  not  as  yet  strong  enough  to  govern  its  own 
force.  The  Convention  decreed  a  maximum —  that  is  to  say, 
an  arbitrary  price — below  which  no  bread,  meat,  fish,  salt, 
wine,  coals,  wood,  soap,  oil,  sugar,  iron,  hides,  tobacco^  and 
stuffs  could  be  sold.  It  fixed  likewise  the  maximum  of  wages.. 
It  was  making  itself  master  of  all  th^  liberty  in  commercial 
transactions,  in  speculation  and  labour,  which  exist  only  in 
a  state  of  liberty.  It  was  placing  the  hand  of  the  state 
amongst  all  sellers,  all  purchasers,  all  labourers,  and  all  pro- 
prietors of  the  republic.  Such  a  law  could  not  but  produce 
the  concealment  of  capital,  the  cessation  of  work,  the  languor 
of  all  circulation,  and  the  ruin  of  all.  It  is  the  nature  of 
circumstances  which  fixes  the  price  of  provisions  of  the  first 
neeessity ;  it  is  not  the  law.  To  order  the  husbandman  to 
give  his  com,  and  the  baker  to  give  his  bread,  below  the 
price  that  these  provisions  cost  them,  would  be  to  command 
the  one  to  sow  no  more,  and  the  other  no  longer  to  knead. 

XXVnL  The  maximum  brought  forth  its  fruit  by  com- 
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pressing  in  every  direction  the  circulation  of  ready  money, 
labour,  and  provisions.  The  people  laid  the  blame  of  these 
calamities  of  nature  upon  the  rich,  upon  the  merchants,  and 
upon  the  counter-revolutionists.  They  pursued  the  counter- 
revolution, even  to  its  most  impotent  victims,  buried  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  Temple,  and  the  remains  of  its  kings  interred 
in  &e  tombs  of  Saint  Denis.  The  Convention  decreed, 
*^  that  the  process  against  the  queen  Marie  Antoinette  should 
bo  acted  upon ;  that  the  ro3rali8t  tombs  of  Saint  Denis  should 
be  destroyed,  and  the  ashes  of  the  kings  swept  from  the 
temple  which  the  superstition  of  royalty  had  consecrated  to 
them.*'  These  concessions  were  not  enough  for  the  people. 
They  demanded  loudly  a  zealous  tribunal  respecting  pro- 
perty or  pillage.  "If  you  do  not  give  us  justice  on  the 
rich,"  exclaimed  an  orator  in  the  Jacobins,  "  we  will  take 
it  ourselves." 

The  addresses  of  the  societies  of  the  departments  also 
demanded  an  institution  which  should  restrain  the  force  of 
the  people,  and  regulate  their  violence,  in  the  shape  of  a 
perambulating  army,  charged  with  the  execution  of  its  will 
This  was  the  revolutionary  army,  to  wit,  a  corps  of  popular 
pretorians,  composed  of  veterans  of  the  insun*ection,  hard- 
ened against  tears,  blood,  and  punishment,  and  parading 
throughout  the  whole  republic  the  instrument  of  death  and 
terror. 

.  Crowds  of  workmen,  of  beggars,  and  women,  vociferating 
death  or  bread,  collected  round  the  Hotel-de^Ville,  and 
threatened  the  alarmed  Convention  with  a  new  3 1st  of  May. 

Hebert  and  Chaumette  encouraged  these  assemblages. 
Robespierre,  one  while  appeared  indignant  at  this  excess  of 
anarchy,  which  proceeded  to  annihilate  the  Revolution  by 
revolution  itself;  at  another,  feigned  to  comprehend  it,  to 
pardon  it,  and  himself  to  instigate,  in  order  yet  to  rule  it. 
"  The  people  are  alarmed  by  persuading  them  that  provisions 
will  fail  them,"  said  he  to  the  Jacobins.  "  The  desire  seems 
to  be,  to  arm  them  against  themselves,  to  carry  them  to  the 
prisons,  there  to  murder  the  prisoners,  well  assured  that 
means  would  there  be  found  to  allow  the  wretches  to  escape 
who  are  detained  there ;  and  to  allow  the  innocent  or  the 
patriot,  whom  error  might  have  conducted  there,  to  perish. 
At  the  moment  when  I  speak  to  you,  I  am  assured  that 
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Pache  is  irimself  besieged  by  some  wretches  wbo  abusci 
insult,  and  tiireaten  him ! " 

The  embarrassment  of  Robespierre  was  visible  in  these 
word^  yielding  with  one  hand,  to  grasp  with  the  other  the 
errors  of  the  people  who  led  him.  He  had  not,  with  com-> 
plaoency  counted,  like  Marat,  the  number  of  heads  to  be  laid 
low  by  the  steel,  to  arrive  at  this  result.  He  would  have 
wished  to  have  been  able  to  abstain  from  death  in  his  work 
of  regeneration ;  but  he  accepted  even  that  as  a  last  necessity* 

XXIX.  Robespierre  in  vain  essayed  many  times  to  restraiil 
these  petitioners,  thirsty  for  pillage  and  blood*  His  popu- 
larity, with  difficidty,  survived  his  resistance  to  excess.  He 
often  entered  alone  and  forsaken  into  his  dwelling* 

Pache  came  one  night  to  confer  secretly  with  him  upon 
the  means  of  calming  these  ebullitions.  ''  It  is  done ; "  said 
Robespierre  to  Pache  ;  "  it  is  all  over  with  the  Revolution,  if 
it  be  i^andoned  to  these  fools.  The  people  must  be  defended 
by  terrible  institutions,  or  they  will  tear  themselves  to  pieces 
with  the  arms  with  which  they  think  to  defend  themselves. 
The  Ck>nvention  has  but  one  method  of  wresting  the  blade 
from  them ;  that  is,  to  take  it  itself,  and  strike  its  enemies 
without  pity."  He  was  indignant  at  Chaumette,  Hubert, 
Yarlet,  and  Vincent,  who  fomented  these  commotions  of  the 
multitude.  "Do  not  permit,"  said  he  to  Pache,  "these 
children  of  the  Revolution  to  sport  with  the  thunder  of  the 
people  :  let  us  direct  it  ourselves,  or  it  will  burst  and  destroy 
us."  Pache  went,  however,  to  the  sitting  of  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  present  there  the  pretended  claim  of  Paris.  He 
charged  Chaumette  with  the  reading  of  the  petition,  thereby 
leaving  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Commune  the  responsibility  of 
an  act  to  which  he  was  himself  visibly  opposed.  "  Citizens," 
said  Chaumette,  "  they  desire  to  starve  us.  They  wish  to 
compel  the  people  to  exchange  with  shame  their  sovereignty 
for  a  morsel  of  bread.  New  aristocrats,  no  less  cruel,  no 
less  covetous,  no  less  insolent  than  the  old  ones,  have  raised 
themselves  upon  the  ruins  of  feudalism.  They  calculate 
with  an  atrocious  indifference  how  much  they  may  derive 
irom  a  famine,  an  insurrection,  and  a  massacre.  Where  is 
the  arm  which  shall  turn  your  weapons  against  the  breasts  of 
these  traitors?  Where  is  the  hand  to  strike^these  guilty 
heads?     Your  enemies  must  be  destroyed,  or  they  will 
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destroy  jou.  Thej  have  defied  the  people ;  the  people  this 
day  accept  the  defiance.  The  mass  of  the  people  will  crush 
them  in  the  end !  And  you,  Montagne,  for  ever  celebrated 
in  the  pages  of  history,  be  you  the  Sinai  of  the  French! 
Hurl  the  decrees  of  the  justice  and  the  will  of  the  people  in 
the  midst  of  thunder  I  Holy  Montague  I  become  a  volcano, 
whose  lava  shall  devour  our  enemies!  No  more  quarter! 
No  more  mercy  for  traitors !  Let  us  place  between  them 
and  us  the  barrier  of  eternity !  We  demand  of  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  Paris  assembled  yesterday  upon  the 
public  place,  the  formation  of  a  revolutionary  army.  Let 
this  be  followed  up  by  an  incorruptible  tribunal,  and  the 
instrument  of  death,  which  cuts  off  at  one  blow  the  con- 
spiracies with  the  lives  of  the  traitors.'* 

XXX.  Each  of  these  apostrophes  of  Chaumette  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  applause  of  La  Montague  and  of  the  tribunes. 
The  propositions  of  the  orator,  summed  up  into  motions  by 
Moise  Bayle,  were  unanimously  voted.  The  deputation  of 
Jacobins,  excited  in  the  evening  by  Royer,  spoke  afterwards. 
"  Lnpunity  emboldens  our  enemies,"  said  they.  *^  The  people 
are  discouraged  by  seeing  the  most  guilty  escape  their  ven- 
geance. Brissot  still  breathes  —  that  monster  vomited  forth 
by  England  t%  disturb  and  shackle  the  Revolution.  Let  him 
be  juc^ed,  he  and  his  accomplices.  The  people  are  also 
indignant  at  seeing  privileged  persons  in  the  midst  of  the 
republic.  Why,  Vergniaud,  Grensonn^  and  other  wretches, 
degraded  by  their  treason  from  the  dignity  of  representatives, 
would  have  a  palace  for  a  prison,  while  the  poor  sans  culottes 
groan  in  their  dungeons  under  the  poignards  of  the  federal- 
ists! It  is  time  that  equality  should  direct  its  scythe  over 
all  heads  ;  it  is  time  to  terrify  all  the  conspirators  I  Well, 
then,  legislators,  let  terror  be  the  order  of  the  day  I " 

At  these  words,  as  at  a  revelation  of  public  fury,  applause 
shook  the  halL  '*  Let  us  be  in  a  state  of  revolution,  since 
the  counter-revolution  is  everywhere  plotted  by  our  eneaues." 
("  Yes,  yes,"  replied  La  Montague,  rising.)  "  Let  the  steel 
level  all  guilty  heads!  Institute  a  revolutionary  army; 
institute  a  tribunal  of  terror  as  its  attendant ;  let  the  instru- 
ment of  the  law's  vengeance  accompany  it !  Banish  all  the 
nobles^  imprison  them  until  the  peace;  that  blood-thirsty 
race  shall  henceforth  see  no  blood  flow  but  their  own ! " 
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The  president  announced,  in  his  answer,  that  the  Con- 
vention had  already  anticipated  the  demands  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Jacobins,  and  that  it  was  about  to  fulfil  them. 

XXXI.  Barrere,  who  was  cautioned  by  Robespierre  and 
prepared  for  the  evening,  ascended  the  tribune,  in  the  name 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  demand  the  origination 
of  terror,  and  to  regulate  it  when  decreed.  "  For  some  time 
past,"  said  he,  "the  aristocrats  of  the  interior  have  medi- 
tated a  movement.  Well,  they  shall  have  this  motion  ;  but 
it  shall  be  against  themselves.  They  shall  have  it  organised, 
and  r^ulated  by  a  revolutionary  army,  which  will,  in  short, 
execute  that  great  motto  Which  we  owe  to  the  Commune  of 
Paris.  Let  us  institute  terror  as  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
royalists  desire  blood :  well,  they  will  have  that  of  the  con- 
spiratorsy  of  Brissot,  of  Marie  Antoinette !  This  is  no  longer 
iUegal  vengeance,  it  proceeds  from  extraordinary  tribunals, 
which  have  wrought  it.  You  will  not  be  astonished  at  the 
means  which  we  shall  present  to  you^  when  you  know  that 
irom  the  depth  of  their  prisons  these  malefactors  still  con- 
spire,  and  that  they  are  the  rallying  point  of  our  enemies. 
Lfyou  desire  to  annihilate  La  Montague,  well !  La  Montague 
will  crush  you." 

The  decree  which  these  words  summed  up;  was  carried 
by  acclamation  in  these  terms :  —  "  There  shall  be  in  Paris  an 
armed  force  of  six  thousand  men,  and  twelve  hundred  artil- 
lery, destined  to  restrain  the  counter-revolutionists,  and  to 
execute  every  where  the  revolutionary  laws,  and  the  mea- 
snrea  of  public  safety  decreed  by  the  National  Convention. 
This  army  shall  be  organised  during  the  day." 

A  second  decree  banished  all  those  who  had  belonged  to 
the  military  establishment  of  the  king  or  his  brothers  to  a 
distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  Paris. 

A  third  ordained  that  Brissot,  Yergniaud,  Gensonn^ 
Giaviere,  Lebrun,  and  Baudry,  the  secretary  of  Lebrun, 
should  be  immediately  delivered  to  the  revolutionary  tri- 
btinaL 

A  fourth  re-established  nocturnal  visits  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  citizens. 

-A  fifth  ordered  the  transportation  of  common  women, 
who  corrupted  the  manners  and  enervated  the  republicanism 
of  the  young  citizens,  beyond  sea. 
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A  sixth  voted  a  payment  of  two  francs  per  day  to  those^ 
workmen  who  left  their  workshops  to  assist  in  the  assem- 
blies of  their  section ;  and  of  three  francs  per  day  to  the 
men  of  the  people  who  should  be  members  of  the  revoki- 
tionary  committees.  It  fixed  two  sittings  per  week,  the  Sun- 
day and  the  Thnrsday,  for  these  patriotic  assemblies.  The 
sittings  were  to  commence  at  five  o'clock  and  to  finish  at  ten. 

Lastly,  a  seventh  reorganised  the  revolutionary  tribonaL 
It  was  tiie  justice  of  terror.    ' 

This  tribunal,  instituted  by  the  vengeance  of  the  morrow  of 
the  10th  of  August,  had  basn  until  then  tonpered  by  the 
forms  and  humanity  of  the  Girondists.  In  two  years,  it  had 
only  tried  one  hundred  accused,  and  had  acquitted  the  greater 
number  of  them.  The  installation  of  this  tribunal  of  state  re- 
called by  its  forms,  that  the  people  took  all  power  into  their 
own  hands,  even  justice;  and  that  they  were  to  dt  themselves, 
and  judge  their  enemies  by  means  of  juries  composed  of 
simple  citizens  chosen  from  and  elected  by  the  crowd. 

XXXII.  This  decree  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  was  hardly  carried  when  the  Convention 
named  the  judges  and  juries.  The  judges  were  men  chosen 
by  the  Jacobins,  from  their  ultra  principles  and  infiexibility 
of  heart;  the  juries  from  men  (^  blind  patriotism  and  of 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  passion  which  employed  them. 
Party  spirit  constituted  all  their  justice.  They  believed 
themselves  honest  in  not  rei^sing  any  head,  and  incorrupti- 
ble  in  interdicting  themselves  from  aU  pity. 

Possessed  by  one  principle,  the  grandeur  of  the  cause 
and  the  interest  of  the  people  removed  crime  from  them,  and 
only  showed  them  the  result. 

Death,  according  to  them,  was  necessary  in  the  dawn  of 
the  Revolution.  They  consented  to  act  the  part  of  death. 
Such  men  are  found  throughout  all  history :  as  wood,  iron, 
and  fire  are  found  to  construct  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, so  are  judges  found  to  condemn  the  vanquished, — 
satellites  to  pursue  the  victims, — and  executioners  to  im- 
molate them. 

XXXTTT.  These  judges  were,  Hermann,  president  of  the 
tribunal  of  the  Pas-de- Calais;  Sellier,  judge  at  Pari*; 
Dumas,  of  Louis  le  Saulnier;  Brule,  Coffinhal,  Foucanlt, 
Bravet^  of  the  Hantes  Alpes ;   Deliege,  Snblejrras,  of  the 
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South ;  liofetz,  of  Arras ;  Yerteuil^  Lanne,  of  Saint  Pol  in 
Picardj  ;  Bagmey,  of  the  Jura ;  Masson,  Denizot,  Hamj, 
a  literarj  man ;  David,  of  Lille  ;  Maire,  Trinohard,  and 
Leelerc.  Almost  all  barristers,  lawyers,  or  underlings,  ac* 
customed  to  those  legal  subtleties  that  harden  the  heart,  and 
the  formalities  that  stifle  conscience.  The  jurj  was  formed 
of  citizens  of  Paris  or  the  departments,  chosen  from  the 
inferior  class  of  artisans,  possessing  no  other  guide  than 
their  instinct,  or  claim  than  their  devotion ;  they  were  se- 
lected for  their  ignorance,  as  that  ensured  their  obedience. 

The  Convention  then  appointed  Konsin  general-in-chief 
of  the  revolutionary  army.  Since  the  massacres  of  Meux, 
in  which  Ronsin  took  part,  his  name  possessed  the  prestige 
of  terror  and  blood.  Eonsin,  the  protege  of  Danton  and  the 
friend  of  Chaumette  and  Hebert,  had  gained  every  step  in 
rank  amidst  the  insurrections  of  Paris.  Ardently  desiring 
glory,  he  had  at  flrst  sought  it  in  literary  pursuits,  and  then 
in  the  deepest  abysses  of  demagogism,  casting  aside  the  pen 
for  the  sword.  He  recruited  the  revolutionary  army  amongst 
all  the  disorderly  horde  of  bandits  that  flUed  Paris. 

When  the  army  was  organised  and  the  tribunal  composed, 
there  yet  remained  to  point  out  and  legally  to  hand  over  to 
them  the  guilty.  A  great  accusatory  law, — universal  as  the 
republic,  arbitrary  as  the  dictatorship,  and  vague  as  sus- 
picion,— was,  according  to  the  Montague,  necessary  to  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Convention. 

The  Jacobins  loudly  demanded  the  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sare  against  those  men  who,  without  being  absolutely  guilty, 
yet  gave  the  republic  cause  for  uneasiness.  Danton  and 
Robespierre  wished  that  the  very  fury  and  injustice  of  the 
people  should  be  moderated  and  controlled. 

XXXIV.  Merlin  de  Douai  presented  on  the  I7th  of  Sep- 
tember, a  project  of  a  decree  whose  meshes,  woven  by  the 
Land  of  an  able  lawyer,  enveloped  the  whole  of  France  in 
a  legal  net,  which  left  no  resource  to  innocence,  nothing  free 
from  treachery.  Merlin  de  Douai  was  one  of  those  erudite 
le^slators,  who,  without  really  sharing  in  the  blind  fury  of 
passions  in  troublous  times,  place  calnmess  and  knowledge  at 
the  service  of  the  reigning  ideas.  The  secret  intentions  of 
Merlin  in  presenting  this  decree  were,  it  is  said,  rather  to 
fihiield  the  victims  from  the  people  than  to  surrender  the 
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guiltj  to  the  revolutionary  tribimaL  Such  was  the  state  of 
the  times,  that  the  prison  seemed  to  him  the  only  refuge 
from  assassination. 

The  decree  of  Merlin,  composed  of  seventy-four  incnmin- 
ations,  arising  from  all  the  suspicions  that  lurked  in  every 
man*s  brain,  became  the  most  complete  arsenal  of  arbitrary 
rule  that  the  complaisance  of  a  legislator  placed  in  the  hands 
of  power. 

The  first  article  was,  ^^  Immediately  after  the  publication 
of  this  present  decree,  all  suspected  persons  who  are  found 
in  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  who  are  still  at  liberty, 
shall  be  arrested. 

"Are  deemed  suspected, — those  who  by  their  conduct, 
writings,  or  language,  have  proved  themselves  partisans  of 
tyranny  and  federalism,  and  enemies  of  liberty. 

"  Those  who  cannot  prove  they  possess  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, and  that  they  have  accomplished  their  civic  duties. 

"  Those  to  whom  certificates  of  citizenship  have  been 
refused. 

"  Those  of  the  ci-devant  nobles^  fathers,  mothers,  sons, 
daughters,  sisters,  husbands,  wives,  and  agents  of  emigrants 
who  have  not  constantly  manifested  their  attachment  to  the 
revolution." 

"Suspected,"  added  Barrere : — "The  nobles  suspected; 
the  courtiers,  the  lawyers,  suspected ;  the  priests,  suspected  ; 
the  bankers,  the  strangers,  the  speculators,  suspected ;  those 
who  lament  what  the  revolution  has  achieved,  suspected ; 
those  who  grieve  at  our  success." 

A  last  article,  supplying  all  omissions,  extended  this  de- 
cree even  to  those  who  had  been  declared  not  guilty,  and 
authorised  the  tribunals  to  detain  in  prison  those  whose  in- 
nocence they  had  declared,  and  whose  acquittal  they  had 
pronounced. 

XXXV.  The  prisons  were  not  suflElcient  to  contain  the 
immense  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  public  edifices,  the 
confiscated  hotels,  the  churches  and  convents,  were  converted 
into  places  of  confinement.  The  punishment  of  death,  mul- 
tiplied in  proportion  to  this  multiplication  of  crimes,  came 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  decree  to  decree,  to  ^rm  the  judges 
with  the  right  of  decimating  the  suspected.  Did  any  one 
refuse  to  march  to  the  frontier,  or  surrender  his  arms  to 
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those  on  their  way  thither  —  Death.  Did  any  one  shelter 
an  emigrant  or  fugitive^ — Death.  Did  any  one  transmit 
money  to  a  son  or  friend  beyond  the  frontier — Death.  Was 
an' innocent  correspondence  maintained  with  an  exile,  or  a 
single  letter  received  —  Death.  Did  any  one  aid  prisoners 
to  communicate  with  their  friends — Death.  Was  the  value 
of  assignats  diminished  —  Death.  Were  they  purchased  at  a 
premium — Death.  Did  two  witnesses  attest  that  a  priest  or 
a  noble  had  taken  part  in  an  anti-revolutionary  meeting  — 
Death.  Did  a  prisoner  endeavour  to  burst  his  bonds  and 
escape  —  Death  pursued  the  very  instinct  of  life.  Death 
was  soon  suspended  over  the  heads  of  even  the  judges.  A 
decree,  dated  a  few  days  later,  ordered  the  dismissal,  im- 
prisonment, and  trial  of  such  revolutionary  committees  as 
had  left  a  single  suspected  person  at  liberty. 

XXXVI.   Thus  a  law  which  would  not  recognise  the 
innocence  of  those  whom  it  wished  to  consider  guilty ;  sus- 
picion converted  into  proof;  treachery  held  up  as  a  duty;  a 
revolutionary  tribunal  to  apply  this  code ;  a  revolutionary 
army  to  control  Paris,  and  conduct  the  suspected  to  prison, 
and  the  accused  to  trial ;  the  guillotine  erected  in  all  the 
principal  towns,  and  borne  about  in  the  smaller ;  commis- 
sioners of  the  Convention,  appointed  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  sharing  the  provinces  and  the  armies,  and 
every  where  watching,  accelerating  or  moderating  the  terri- 
ble working  of  the  dictatorship.     The  Convention,  deliber- 
ating and  acting,  —  present  every  where  in  its  emissaries, 
maintaining   an   incessant  correspondence   with   them,   in- 
spiring, stimulating,  punishing,  and  recalling  them, — such 
was  the  terrible  mechanism  of  that  dictatorship  which  suc- 
ceeded the  hesitations  and  commotions  of  the  government 
after  the  fall  of  the  Gironde,  and  which  is  called  the  Terror, 
Irresistible  and  atrocious  as  the   despair  of  a  revolution 
wiiich  feels  its  aim  frustrated,  and  of  a  nation  which  feels 
itself  perishing,  this   dictatorship  makes  us  tremble  with 
astonishment,  and  shudder  with  horror.     This  government 
of  an  extreme  crisis  cannot  be  judged  by  the  rules  applica- 
ble to  ordinary  governments.     It  termed  itself  revolutionary 
government ;  that  is,  subversion,  strife,  tyranny.     The  Con- 
vention considered  itself  as  the  garrison  of  France,  shut  up  in 
a  nation  in  a  state  of  siege.    Resolved  to  save  the  revolution 
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and  the  country,  or  perish  in  their  rains,  it  suspended  ail  laws 
before  that  of  the  common  danger.  It  created  the  dominion 
of  public  safety  against  itself  and  its  enemies ;  or  rather,  it 
created  a  revolutionary  machine,  sprung  from,  superior  to, 
and  stronger  than  itself ;  thus  voluntarily  submitting  to  be 
ruled,  humbled,  and  decimated  by  the  tyranny  of  its  own 
constructing. 

The  Convention  did  not  do  this  merely  through  that 
brutal  impulse  that  leads  men  to  recognise  as  just  and  legal 
that  passion  alone  which  fanaticises  them  for  an  idea,  or  that 
fury  with  which  they  are  animated  against  their  enemies, 
but  also  from  policy.  The  Convention  was  in  the  presence 
of  a  double  danger,  which  it  did  not  conceal  from  itself, — 
civil  contentions,  and  foreign  war, — and  felt  that  it  would 
soon  be  a  sport  of  the  caprices  of  the  Commune,  and  the 
seditious  movements  of  the  populace  of  Paris  agitated  bj 
the  subaltern  demagogues,  if  it  did  not  accept  from  these 
very  demagogues  the  arm  of  the  terror  which  they  offered 
to-day,  and  which  it  would  suspend  on  the  morrow  over 
their  own  heads.  Neither  Danton,  Robespierre,  nor  their 
enlightened  colleagues  wished  to  surrender  the  Convention 
to  the  mercy  and  derision  of  the  first  factious  member  of 
the  Commune,  who  would  dictate  laws  to  it,  as  on  the  10th 
of  March,  and  the  31st  of  May.  The  nearer  these  men  had 
been  in  contact  with  sedition  whilst  serving  their  principles, 
or  their  fortunes,  the  more  they  knew  its  fury,  and  the  more 
they  dreaded  its  struggles,  now  that  they  sought  to  establish 
the  republic.  Robespierre  did  not  picture  to  himself,  as  the 
realisation  of  his  dreams,  a  turbulent  and  furious  populace ; 
but  the  calm  and  regular  reign  of  a  people  personified  in  its 
representatives.  Danton  did  not  picture  to  himself,  as  the 
realisation  of  his  dreams,  the  permanent  agitation  of  the 
capital,  but  the  solid  and  irresistible  government  of  a  na- 
tional republic.  They  both  felt  that  the  Revolution,  con- 
centrated at  Paris,  and  torn  by  contending  factions,  would 
soon  perish.  They  wished  to  ensure  respect  for  the  national 
representation,  and  to  dominate  by  a  legal  terror  that  popu- 
lar terror  which  had  so  often  made  the  representative  power 
tremble.  They  needed  the  revolutionary  terror,  to  intimi- 
date and  curb  the  Revolution.  They  needed  it  to  urge  the 
masses  to  the  frontiers,  against  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon, 
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and  La  Vendue,  to  impose  on  the  armiesi  hj  discipline;  on 
the  generals,  by  victory ;  on  Europe,  by  stupor  ;  on  all,  by 
the  sinister  prestige  of  the  Convention,  and  to  extort  from 
the  nation  by  fear  those  supernatural  efforts  of  taxes,  arma- 
ments, levies  en  masse,  which  they  could  no  longer  extort 
from  its  discouraged  patriotism.  The  terror  was  invented 
bjKobespierre  and  Danton,  less  against  the  internal  enemies 
of  the  republic,  than  against  the  excesses  and  anarchies  of 
the  Revolution  herself. 

At  the  moment  when  the  Convention  organised  it,  the 
royalists  and  aristocrats  no  longer  gave  any  one  cause  for 
alarm.  The  Terror  could  not  reach  the  emigrants  and  Yen- 
deeans,  who  had  taken  up  arms  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
only  serve  to  render  them  more  irreconcilable  with  a  re- 
public which  only  offered  them  a  scaffold.  The  emigrants 
and  Yendeeans  were  the  pretext,  the  anarchists  the  real 
objects  ;  and  the  scaffold,  which  they  so  loudly  demanded, 
was  principally  erected  for  themselves. 

XXXYIL  Moreover,  the  Terror  was-  not  a  calm  and 
cruel  calculation  of  a  few  men,  deliberating  coldly  on  a  sys- 
tem of  government.  It  sprang  by  degrees  from  circum- 
stances and  the  tension  of  things  and  men,  placed  in  difii- 
cult  positions,  from  which  their  genius  furnished  them  with 
nu  other  means  of  extricating  themselves  than  by  destruc- 
tion and  death.  It  arose  chiefly  from  that  fatal  and  ambitious 
rivalry,  that  struggle  for  proofs  of  patriotism,  for  popularity, 
of  which  each  man  and  party  reproached  his  or  their  op- 
ponents with  not  offering  sufficient  to  the  revolution ; — with 
which  Barnave  reproached  Mirabeau ;  Brissot,  Barnave ; 
Kobespierre,  Brissot ;  Danton,  Robespierre ;  Marat,  Danton ; 
Hebert,  Marat;  every  one  the  Girondists:  so  that  to  prove  his 
patriotism,  eveiy  man  and  party  were  forced  to  exaggerate 
their  proofs  by  exaggerating  measures,  suspicions,  excesses, 
and  Climes ;  until  from  this  pressure,  which  all  men  exercised 
against  each  other,  there  should  result  a  general  emulation — 
h:ilf  feigned,  half  sincere — which  should  envelope  them  in 
the  mutual  dread  they  communicated,  and  which  they  cast 
on  their  enemies  to  avert  from  themselves. 

XXXVIII.  And  in  the  people  themselves  the  convulsive 
a;;itation  of  a  revolution  of  three  years'  duration,  the  dread 
oflosing  a  conquest  they  valued  the  more  from  its  being  the 
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more  recent  and  more  contested ;  the  incessant  fever  which 
the  tribunes,  the  journals,  and  the  clubs  disseminated  each 
day  amongst  the  populace ;  the  cessation  of  labour,  the  pros- 
pects of  the  agrarian  law,  and  general  pillage  bj  those 
greedy  of  gain,  despairing  patriotism,  the  treason  of  the 
generals,  the  invasion  of  the  frontiers,  the  Yendeeans  setting 
up  the  standard  of  rojalism  and  religion,  the  scarcity  of 
money,  the  famine  panic,  the  thirst  of  blood  inspired  by 
the  days  of  the  14th  of  July,  6th  of  October,  lOth  of  Au- 
gust, the  2nd  of  September,  and  that  furious  rage  for  exter- 
mination, which  lurks  in  the  instincts  of  the  multitude,  which 
awakes  in  time  of  great  commotion,  and  which  demands  to 
gorge  itself  with  blood  when  it  has  once  tasted  it, — such  were 
the  elements  of  the  Terror.  Calculation  in  some,  entraihe-^ 
ment  in  others ;  weakness  in  these,  concession  in  those ;  fear 
and  passion  in  the  greater  number ;  a  moral  epidemic  taint- 
ing an  already  vitiated  air,  and  from  which  predisposed  minds 
no  more  escape  than  morbid  bodies  &om  a  prevailing  disease ; 
a  contagion  to  which  every  one  lends  his  share  of  miasma 
and  complicity ;  the  Terror  sprang  from  itself,  and  died  as 
it  was  bom,  when  the  tension  of  affairs  was  relaxed,  with- 
out being  conscious  of  its  death,  any  more  than  it  was  con- 
scious of  its  birth.  Such  is  the  progress  of  human  things, 
for  which  our  infirmity  leads  us  to  seek  one  cause,  when 
it  results  from  a  thousand  different  and  complicated  causes: 
and  to  which  is  given  the  name  of  one  man,  when  they 
should  bear  the  name  of  the  period. 

XXXIX.  Could  the  Convention  altogether  discard  the 
necessity  of  an  arbitrary  and  dictatorial  government,  armed 
with  powerful  intimidation,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  republic— -France — and  even  itself  was  placed  ? 
Whatsoever  may  be  the  reply  which  the  philosopher  or  juri.-t 
may  make  to  himself,  the  statesman  cannot  for  a  moment 
;  hesitate.  Without  a  concentrated  and  exclusive  govern- 
'>^ent,  the  Bevolution  must  have  inevitably  perished  beneath 
anarchy  within,  and  the  counter-revolution  without. 

The  coalition  of  crowned  heads  watched  every  movement 
of  France^  and  encircled  it  with  700,000  men.  The  emigrh 
were  advancing  at  the  head  of  foreigners,  and  already  fra- 
ternised with  Royalism  in  Valenciennes  and  Conde.  I-a 
Vendee  had  roused  the  whole  of  the  West,  and  with  one 
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hand  united  its  religious  rising  with  the  insurrection  in  Nor« 
mandj,  and  with  the  other  joined  the  insurrection  in  the 
south.  Marseilles  had  unfurled  the  flag  of  federdism, 
scarcely  yet  defeated  in  Paris.  Toulon  and  the  fleet  were 
plotting  their  defection,  and  opening  their  roadsteads  and 
arsenals  to  the  English.  Lyons,  declaring  itself  a  sovereign 
municipality,  cast  into  prison  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  erected  its  guillotine  for  the  partisans  of  the 
Convention. 

The  Commune  of  Paris,  elated  at  its  recent  triumph, 
affected,  in  the  face  of  the  national  representation,  the  mo- 
deration of  strength,  maintaining  however  an  attitude  which 
bespoke  menace  rather  than  respect.  Pache,  Hubert,  Chau- 
mette,  Ronsin,  Vincent,  Leclerc.  Jacques  Boux,  the  friends 
and  contumateurs  of  Marat,  the  Cord^iers,  had  not  disunited 
the  gatherings  of  31st  May,  and  declaimed  fiercely  against 
the  supineness  of  Danton,  the  weakness  of  Robespierre,  and 
the  procrastination  of  the  Committee  of  PubHc  Safety. 
Proud  of  having  already  decimated  the  Convention,  they 
openly  declared  their  intention  of  again  decimating  it,  and 
imperiously  demanded  of  the  Convention  measures  against 
customs,  worship,  property,  and  commerce,  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  that  body  to  grant  without  utterly  reversing  every 
element  of  social  order.  Clubs,  revolutionary  committees, 
assemblies  in  sections,  the  public  squares,  the  faubourgs,  the 
journalists,  echoed  these  doctrines,  and  oflered  their  aid  to 
render  the  representatives  compliant.  The  people  only  talked 
of  doing  justice  to  itself,  and  of  renewing  and  even  of  sur- 
passing the  assassinations  of  September.  How  could  a 
political  body,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  tempest,  unable  either' 
to  negotiate  with  Europe,  to  pacify  the  insurrections  of 
the  interior,  or  to  defend  itself  in  Paris  by  the  law  which 
had  been  snapped  asunder  in  its  hands,  maintain  and  save 
with  itself  the  republic  and  the  country,  by  the  mere  ab- 
stract power  of  a  constitution  which  no  longer  existed, — and 
unless  it  were  surrounded  by  a  prestige^  omnipotence,  and 
that  amount  of  force  and  active  power  equally  intimidating 
to  its  friends  and  enemies  ? 

XL.  The  dictatorship  of  the  Convention  was  not  alto- 
gether an  usurpation  ;  for  the  Convention  was,  in  fact,  the 
Revolution  concentrated  in  Paris,  and  the  Revolution  was 
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France.  France  and  the  Revoliilaon  had  ftt  ihis  moment  no 
natioDal  goveriiment  bnt  the  Conv^ition.  The  Convention 
possessed  then,  accordingly,  all  the  rights  of  the  Revolution 
and  of  France.  The  first  of  these  rights  was  to  save  itself 
and  still  exist.  The  sole  law  at  snch  a  moment  was  an 
nniversal  beyond  the  law  (Jiors  la  Un)^  which  suppressed  all 
plots,  put  down  every  attempt  at  resistance,  crushed  aU 
faction,  and  laid  hands,  by  an  exerdse^of  promptitude  aided 
by  the  general  stupor,  on  a  power  which  was  wanting  to  all 
and  to  every  things  and  without  which  all  must  have  perished. 
This  power  Eobespierre,  Danton,  and  the  Mountain  had 
the  daring  to  seek  and  to  find  in  the  very  bosom  of  anarchy 
itself.  The  Convention  had  the  energy  and  the  misfokrtune 
to  associate  itself  with  their  enterprise,  and  to  take  upon 
itself  an  eternal  responsibility.  By  giving  power  to  the 
dictatorship  it  believed  it  was  forging  an  indispensable 
weapon  for  the  safety  of  liberty ;  but  the  weapon  of  tyranny 
is  too  heavy  for  the  hands  of  man.  Instead  of  threatening 
with  care  and  selection,  it  struck  at  random  without  justice 
Or  remorse.  The  weapon  overpowered  the  hand.  This  was 
its  crime ;  and  to  this  day  liberty  expiates  that  crime. 

Thus  did  it  reason :  "  IdeaA  haye  a  right  to  burst  forth  ; 
truths  the  right  to  struggle:  revolutions,  which  comprise 
these  ideas  and  these  truths,  have  a  right  to  defend  them- 
selves  and  to  triumph.  Does  the  Convention  represent  the 
Berolution  ?  Yes.  Has  it  the  right  to  save  it  ?  Yes.  Does 
the  safety  of  such  revolutionary  idea  and  truth  require  a 
dictatorship  of  the  National  Assembly,  as  legitimate  and 
omnipotent  as  the  nation  itself?  Yes.  Is  the  national — 
the  sovereign  wiU,  the  law  of  the  moment?  Yes.  Do  cir* 
cumstances  require,  even  under  pain  of  death,  that  this  law 
be  efieetual  against  all  factions-— intimidating,  irresistible, 
and  consequently  exclusive  ?    Yes,  decidedly. 

Such  government,  conjoined  intimately  with  the  Conven- 
tion, was  consequently  inevitable  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
formed.  To  make  temporary,  secure,  and  impartial  laws, 
and  enforce  their  penalty,  is  the  right  of  every  dictatorship  ; 
to  proscribe  and  kill,  against  all  laws  and  against  all  justice, 
to  inundate  scaffolds  with  blood,  to  deliver  not  the  accused 
to  the  tribunals,  but  victims  to  the  executioner,  to  command 
verdicts  instead  of  awaiting  them,  to  give  to  citizens  their 
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enemies  as  judges^  to  encourage  informers,  to' throw  to  assas* 
sins  the  spoils  of  the  i^erers,  to  imprison  and  immolate  on 
mere  saspicion,  to  pervert  into  crime  the  feelings  of  nature, 
to  confound  ages,  sex,  old  people,  children,  wives,  mothers,, 
daughters  in  the  crimes  of  fathers,  hubands,  brothers, — is, 
not  dictatorship  but  proscription.  Such  was  the  two-fold 
character,  of  the  Terror.  By  the  one  the  Convention  will 
remain  as  a  monument  in  the  breach  of  a  country  saved — a 
Revolution  defended ;  by  the  other  its  memory  will  be 
stained,  with  blood,  which  history  will  perpetually  stir  with* 
out  ever  being  able  to  efiace  from  its  name. 


BOOK  XLVI. 


1  One  of  the  first  great  victims  of  the  Terror  was  General 
Custine.  His  crime  was  having  mingled  science  with  war. 
The  Montagnards  desired  a  rapid  and  cursory  campaign  ;. 
they  required  plebeian  generals  to  direct  the  plebeian  masses, 
and  ignorant  generals  to  invent  modem  warfare. 

We  have  seen  how  Custine,  carried  away  from  the  midst 
of  his  army,  by  whom  he  was  adored,  by  the  commissary  or 
the  Convention,  Levasseur,  had  arrived  in  Paris  to  render 
an  account  of  his  inactivity.  The  immense  popularity  which 
had  attached  to  him  from  his  first  invasions  into  the  heart  of 
Germany,  and  the  taking  of  Mayence,  still  surrounded  him. 
The  officers  admired  him — the  soldiers  loved  him.  A  sort  of 
soldier-like  coquetry,  concealing  adulation  under  asperity,^- 
a  severity  of  discipline  which  was  rigorous,  and  relaxed  at 
the  proper  moment, — a  natural  eloquence,  manners  at  once 
free  and  martial, — a  large  fortune  generously  expended  in 
the  camp, — an  aristocratic  name,  to  which  democracy  itself 
yielded  pr^^^e,— opinions  which  were  thought  to  incline  to- 
vards  the  Girondists, — in  short,  the  secret  favour  of  the  roy- 
alists, who  fondly,  suspected  his  inmost  thoughts  of  leaning- 
ii>  monarchy,  every  thing  concurred  to  spread  around  Cus* 
tine  the  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  glory,  to  hope,  and 
to  persecution.     His  presence  in  Paris  had  revived  all  these- 
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sentiments :  the  enthusiasm  and  the  applanse  excited  hj  his 
appearance  in  public  places,  in  the  promenades,  and  in  the 
theatres,  made  the  Convention  fear  that  in  calling  a  man, 
accused,  to  Paris,  it  had  only  called  a  master :  and  that  the 
obedient  general  might  be  induced  to  act  the  part  of  Crom- 
well.  It  hastened  to  arrest  him,  and  to  deliver  him  to  the 
judges.  It  was  not  at  the  moment  when  it  desired  to  possess 
itself  of  every  power,  that  it  was  willing  to  recognise  in  the 
armj  any  popularity  but  its  own ;  and  to  spare  an  ascend- 
ency with  which,  at  a  later  period,  it  would  have  to  reckon. 
The  crime  of  Custine  was  that  of  appearing  indispensable, 
when  indispensable  men  were  not  required ;  they  wished 
that  the  country  should  be  alone  and  every  thing. 

Two  parties  in  the  Convention  and  in  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  were  perceptible  in  reference  to  the  army ; 
the  party  of  Danton,  and  the  party  of  Robespierre.  Danton 
and  his  colleagues,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Legendre,  Chabot, 
Drouet,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Bazire,  Alquier,  Merlin  de 
Thionville,  Merlin  de  Donai,  and  Delmas,  had  always  main- 
tained, with  the  generals  of  the  republic,  intelligence  which 
attested  in  these  conventional s  the  after-thoughts  of  military 
intervention,  the  instruments  of  which  they  caressed.  Quite 
recently,  Camille  Desmoulins  had  excited  the  anger  of 
patriots  by  declaring  himself  the  friend  of  Dillon,  whom  he 
wished  to  place  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and 
by  wounding,  with  fierce  invective,  the  accusers  of  this 
general.  This  hair-brained  writer  had  accused  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  of  disorganising  the  armies,  by  inter- 
fering with  the  plans  of  the  generals,  through  unskilful 
hands.  The  indignant  La  Montague  had  only  pardoned 
Camille  Desmoulins,  through  pity  for  t}ie  lightness  of  his 
character.  The  Montagnards  had  regarded  him,  he  said 
himself,  with  that  unquiet  and  irritable  eye  with  which  the 
Roman  knights,  on  leaving  the  senate,  regarded  Ciesar,  when 
suspected  of  having  joined  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

Contentions  had  become  acrimonious :  since  the  flight  of 
Dumouriez,  every  thing  appeared  treason.  The  friends  of 
Danton  and  Legendre  himself,  said,  that  some  generals'  heads 
would  be  lost.  Robespierre  only  followed  the  instinct  of  his 
nature  and  obeyed  the  mistrust  of  his  character,  in  pressing; 
the  accusation  of  Custine,  and  in  lowering  all  the  military 
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chiefs  upon  whom  the  ai*inj  might  cast  their  ejes,  rather 
than  upon  the  couQtrjf;i  Liberty  was  his  aim  ;  he  desired  no 
army  but  one  ready  to  defend,  it  in  its  cradle.  The  whole  * 
strength  of  the  people  ought  to  consist,  according  to  him,  in 
the  people  themselves.  The  army,  the  instrument  of  glory, 
had  always  been  converted  in  history  into  the  instrument  of 
tyranny-  The  army,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  arm  of  kings.  He 
had  foreseen  from  afar  treason  or  a  dictatorship  more  fatal 
to  revolutions  than  anarchy  itself.  He  persevered  in  his  idea. 
Luckner,  La  Fayette,  Dumpuriez,  Custine,  Dillon,  and  Biron 
had  never  obtained  favour  from  him.  Victories  had  found 
him  more  cold  and  bitter  than  defeat;  for  he  saw  more 
danger  in  the  renown  of  a  fortunate  general  than  in  the  loss 
of  a  battle.  An  exclusive ,  admirer  of  democracy,  even  to 
cruelty,  he  was  jealous  of  it  even  to  sacrificing  patriotism  at 
its  shrine. 

n.  Custine  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  accompanied  hj 
the  remembrances  of  his  triumphs,  and  sustained  by  the 
presence  of  his  daughter-in-law,  whose  beauty,  grace,  spirit, 
fascination,  and  tears  moved  to  compassion  the  most  obdurate 
hearts.  This  young  female  had  espoused  the  only  son  of 
Custine,  who  was  already  imprisoned.  She  only  quitted  tie 
cell  of  her  husband  to  console  her  father-in-law  in  his  prison, 
and  to  accompany  him  to  the  tribunal.  Custine  had  been  to 
her,  during  his  elevation,  but  an  exacting  and  peevish,  censor. 
The  misfortune  of  the  general  had  caused  Madame  Custine 
to  forget  all.  She  had  devoted  herself  to  the  safety  and  the 
consolation  of  the  man  whose  severity  she  had  so  often  de^ 
plored.  She  wished  to  prove  her  love  for  her  husband  by 
restoring  to  him  a  father.  She  had  besieged  the  judges,  the 
juries,  and  the  members  of  the  committees  with  solicita- 
tions. She  showed  herself  before  the  tribunal,  by  the  side 
of  Coatine,  like  innocence,  to  dispel  suspicion.  Dustiness 
only  guilt  was  in  the  weakness  and  inconsiderateness  of  his 
pride*  It  was  the  first  great  act  of  ingratitude  of  the  re- 
public. 

HL  Fouqnier  Tinville,  the  public  accuser, — the  iron- 
mouthed  terrorist,  indifierent  to  truth  or  to  calumny, — read 
a  long  and  garbled  accusation,  wherein  all  the  military  acts  of 
Custine,  and  principally  his  retreats,  and  abandonment  of 
Mayence,  were  perverted  into  acts  of  treason*    Numerous 
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iiritnesses  were  heard ;  some  were  informers  by  title,  who 
-scoured  the  camps  to  register  the  vague  muruiurs  and  per- 
sonal  discontent  of  the  troops ;  others  were  German  dema* 
^ogues  from  Mayence,  or  from  Liege,  who  charged  the 
French  general  with  having  despised  their  counsel  and 
checked  their  zeaL     No  one  uttered  the  word  treason. 

Custine  examined  the  different  heads  of  the  accusation, 
dispated  the  evidence,  re-established  the  facts,  circumstances, 
and  dates,  and  annihilated  every  inculpation  with  a  sang 
froid^  a  clearness^  and  force,  which  justly  increased  the  re- 
nown of  his  talent  upon  that  field  of  battle  where  he  con- 
tended for  his  honour  and  his  life.  No  proof  was  produced. 
Suspicion  only  rested  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wished  to 
harbour  it.  The  indignant  patriotism  of  the  general  was 
evidenced  in  accents  of  greatness  and  sincerity  which  con- 
founded the  ingratitude  of  his  country. 

lY.  Levasseur  de  la  Sarthe  having  told  the  tribunal  that 
iie.  had  remarked  in  the  conduct  of  Custine  the  same  symp- 
toms of  treason  which  had  characterised  that  of  Dumouriez, 
in  delivering  up  his  own  soldiers  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy: 
^'11"  exclaimed  Custine,  without  further  reply;  "I!  to 
have  meditated  the  massacre  of  my  brave  brethren  in  anns  V* 
Some  tears  flowed  from,  his  eyesj  and  were  his  only  re- 
futation. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  impatience  of  the  Jacobins  reproved 
-the  inaction  of  the  tribunal.  The  conviction  of  innocence, 
compassion,  or  admiration,  gained  all  hearts.  Custine  ter- 
minated the  debate  by  a  defence  of  two  hours,  wherein  the 
clearness  of  the  refotation,  the  dignity  of  sentiment^  the 
masculine  and  sober  pathos  of  the  warrior,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary eloquence  of  the  undoubted  patriot,  inspired  all 
spectators  with  emotion  and  respect.  They  believed,  ajid  he 
believed  himself  in  his  acquittal.  His  daughter-in-law  shed 
tears  of  joy.  The  juries,  by  an  unexpected  majority,  de- 
clared him  guilty.  The  tribunal  pronounced  the  sentence : 
it  was  that  of  death. 

It  was  night.  The  general;  surrounded  by  a  body  of 
gens  d^armes,  re-entered  the  hall  to  hear  his  sentence.  The 
anxiety  of  doubt  blanched  his  countenance*  He  threw 
glances  of  uncertainty  over  the  crowd,  as  if  to  interrogate 
their  features  as  to  his.  fate.  But  the  crowd  itself  knew 
nothing.     The  torches  which  lighted  the  judgment- hall  for 
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the  firdt  time  since  the  opening  of  the  trial,  announced  to 
Custine  that  the  deliberation  of  the  jury  had  been  long,  and 
that  his  head  had  been  a  question  of  dubious  debate.  The 
palpitating  audience,  the  dismayed  appearance  of  the  judges, 
impressed  him  for  the  first  time  with  the  presentiment  of  the 
scaffold.  He  seated  himself,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  pre*- 
sident.  Ck>ffinhal  read  the  declaration  of  the  jury,  and 
asked  him,  according  to  custom,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  urge 
i^inst  the  punishment  of  death,  which  the  public  accuser 
summoned  the  judges  to  pronounce  upon  him. 

The  soul  of  Custine  appeared  overthrown,  less  by  the 
terror  of  death,  than  by  astonishment  at  the  injustice.  He 
threw  looks  around  him  in  search  of  his  defenders,  and  to 
implore  one  last  appeaL  His  champions,  had  withdrawn; 
Not  perceiving  them,  Custine  turned  towards  the  tribunal 
with  a  gesture  of  despair :  ^.^I  have  no  longer  one  single  de- 
fender," ha  exclaimed  ;  ^^  they  have  all  vanished.  My  con-* 
science  re{»:oaches  me  for  nothing.  I  die  calmly,  and 
innocent." 

y.  They  carried  away  his  daughter-in-law  in  a  swoon* 
Applause  broke-  out  amongst  the  people  outside.  Custine 
returned  to  the  registry  of  the  Conciergerie,  thewaiting*. 
hall  between  life  and  death.  He  there  feU  upon  his  knees, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  and  remained  thus  prostrated 
for  two  hours,  buried  in  reflection  and  without  uttering  a 
word.  It  might  be  that  he  weighed  within  himself  the 
sacrifice  he  had  made  of  his  rank,  of  his  blood,  and  of  his 
duty  towards  the  throne,  and  of  his  Christian  faith  to  the 
Revolution,  against  the  recompence  he  had  received  from  it. 
On  rising,  he  requested  a  priest,  and  passed  the  entire  night 
with  the  minister  of  God.  His  end  belied  his  life.  He  required 
strength  to  die  for  that  religion  against  which  he  had  fought  at 
the  head  of  the  soldiers  of  the  repubUc  Hewrote  a  feeling  let- 
ter to  his  son,  to  recommend  to  him  the  care  of  his  memory,  in 
the  brilliant  days  of  the  republic,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
his  innocence  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  when  time  should  re- 
move their  suspicions.  He  ascended  the  cart,  with  his  bands 
tied.  A'Snrtout  of  blue  cloth,  which  retained  some  military 
lace  and  ornament,  alone  revealed  the  dignity  of  the  general 
in  the  costume  of  the  condemned.  He  ardently  kissed  the 
crucifix  which  his  confessor,  seated  by  his  side,  pressed  to 
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his  Ups.  His  ejeS)  bedewed  with  tears,  were  altematelj  di- 
rected from  the  crowd  to  heaven^  as  if  he  reproached  the 
people  with  inconstaacyy  and  demanded  justice  of  God. 
Descending  from  the  cart  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  he  again 
fell  upon  his  knees  on  the  first  step  of  the  ladder.  His 
prayer,  whicli  no  one  dared  to  interrupt,  appeared  to  re- 
double in  fervour,  and  was  long  continued.  At  length  he 
ascended  with  a  firm  step,  and  regarding  the  knife  for  a 
moment,  as  if  it  were  the  bayonet  of  the  country,  he  placed 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner — and  died.  This 
death  caused  all  thoughts  of  treason  to  re-enter  the  hearts  of 
the  generals,  all  sorts  of  insubordination  to  affect  dnty; 
the  head  of  their  most  popular  chief  had  fallen  before  the 
astonished  am^.  It  showed  them  that  they  had  no  other 
chief  than  the  Convention. 

YI.  Ninety-eight  executions  had  in  sixty  days  imbued  the 
scaffold  with  blood.  The  axe  of  terror  once  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  could  no  longer  be  withdrawn.  Impla- 
cable and  cowardly  vengeance  incessantly  demanded  the 
head  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  blind  unpopulari^  of  this 
unfortunate  princess  had  outlived  even  her  fall  and  disap- 
pearance. She  was,  in  the  words  of  the  hardened  people, 
the  counter-revolution  chained,  but  still  the  counter-revolu- 
tion existing.  In  slaying  Louis  XVL  the  people  well  knew 
that  they  had  but  immolated  the  hand.  The  soul  of  the 
court  was,  with  the  enemies  of  royalty,  in  Marie  Antoinette. 
In  their  eyes,  Louis  XYL  was  the  personification  of  royalty; 
in  his  wife  was  lodged  its  ^crime.  Already,  for  some  days 
past,  the  council  of  the  Commune  resounded  with  significant 
accusations  against  those  commissioners  of  the  Commune  who 
displayed  any  respect  or  pi^  for  the  prisoners  in  the  Tem- 
ple. Insolence  and  outrage  were  commanded  them,  as  a 
virtuous  display  of  their  opinion.  The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  ordered  Fouquier  TinviUe  to  press  the  sentence 
against  the  queen. 

YIL  There  was  no  member  of  the  committee  who  did  not 
regard  the  queen  as  innocent  of  hatred  towards  the  republic  ; 
no  one  thought  her  dangerous  to  the  Bevolutaon;  some 
blushed  at  the  necessity  of  delivering  up  this  victim.  Bobes- 
pierre  himself,  so  incensed  against  the  king,  would  have  pre* 
served  the  queen*    ^  Bevolutions  are  very  cruel,*'  said  he» 
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at  this  period:  'Uhej  regard  neither  sex  nor  age.  Ideas 
are  pitiless,  but  the  people  should  also  know  how  to  forgive. 
If  my  head  were  not  necessary  to  the  Revolution,  there  are 
moments  when  I  would  offer  that  head  to  the  people  in  ex- 
change for  one  of  those  which  they  demand  of  us." 

Saint  Just  alone  would  not  allow  any  feeling  to  affect  the 
inflexibility  of  the  line  he  had  traced  in  the  committee  for 
the  path  of  the  republic  As  to  the  rest  of  La  Montagne, — 
CoUot,  Legendre,  Camille  Desmoulins,  BiUaud  Yarennes, 
and  Barrere,  carried  away  by  anger  and  drawn  by  weakness 
into  the  general  movement  of  the  moment, — they  sought  to 
divine  the  instincts  of  the  multitude  in  order  to  please  them 
by  subserving  to  them.  The  compassion  of  opinion  re- 
mained, which  might  create  feeling  for  a  queen,  a  widow,  a 
mother,  and  a  captive,  immolated  with  indifference  by  a 
whole  people.  But  opinion,  paralysed  by  terror,  was  go- 
verned by  the  scaffold.  Fear,,  like  prosperity,  renders  us 
egotistical.  Every  one  had  too  much  pity  for  himself  to 
spare  it  for  the  misfortunes  of  others. 

VIII.  We  left  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple,  at  the 
moment  when  the  king  tore  himself  from  their  last  embraces 
to  walk  to  the  scaffold.  The  queen,  reclined  in  her  clothes  upon 
her  bed,  had  remained  during  the  long  hours  of  agony  of  the 
21st  of  January  plunged  in  continued  swoons,  interrupted 
by  sobs  and  prayers.  She  sought  to  divine  the  exact  mo- 
ment when  the  fatal  knife  should  sever  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band, to  attach  his  soul  to  her  own,  and  to  invoke  him  as  a 
protector  in  heaven,  whom  she  had  lost  as  a  spouse  on  earth. 
Cries  of  "  Vive  la  Republique,"  which  resounded  nearer  and 
nearer,  from  the  foot  of  the  guillotine  to  the  foot  of  the 
Bastille,  and  the  rolling  of  the  pieces  of  cannon  as  they  re- 
turned from  the  boulevards  to  the  sections,  had  indicated  this 
moment  to  the  queen^  She  ardently  desired  to  know  the  sad 
details  of  the  last  thoughts  and  the  last  words  of  her  hus- 
band. She  knew  that  he  would  die  as  became  a  man  and  a 
wise  one,  she  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  died  as  a  king. 
Any  weakness  before  his  people  and  posterity  would  have 
hambled  him  more  than  the  scaffold.  The  council  of  the 
Commune  refused  Marie  Antoinette  this  consolation.  Clery, 
who  had  becoihe  more  precious  to  her  since  his  last  commu- 
nications with  liis  master,  and  who  was  still,  for  upwards  of 
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«  month,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  had  no  longer  any  inter- 
view with  the  captives.  He  could  not  restore  even  the  locks 
of  hair,  or  the  marriage  ring. 

These  relies,  slmost  stained  with  the  blood  from  the 
scaffold,  were  sealed  and  deposited  in  the  hall  of  the  Tower 
where  the  oommissioners  of  the  Commune  dwelt.  Taken 
awaj  bj  the  pious  theft  of  a  municipal  named  Toulan,  who 
concealed  under  the  semblance  of  dutj  a  passionate  devotion 
for  the  queen,  thej  were  sent  to  the  Comte  de  Provence. 

IX.  The  queen  requested  permission  of  the  gaolers  to 
bestow  the  last  mark  of  respect  on  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band bj  wearing  mourning.  This  request  was  granted,  but 
upon  conditions  of  simplicity  and  parsimony  which  resem- 
bled a  sumptuary  law  over  griefl  By  another  special  debate 
the  council  of  the  Commune  granted  also  fifteen  shirts  to 
the  king's  son.  Some  relaxation  of  rigour  in  the  interior 
captivity  of  the  princesses  followed  the  death  of  the  king. 
At  first,  the  commissioners  of  the  Temple,  hoped  that  the  con- 
tented republic  would  not  delay  setting  at  liberty  the  women 
and  the  children.  Some  indulgent  municipals  allowed  the 
possibility  of  this  to  escape  in  their  speech.  Madame 
£lizabeth  and  the  young  princess  sought  to  excite  this  idea 
in  the  queen's  mind,  if  not  as  a  hope,  at  least  as  a  diversion 
to  her  tears;  but  the  queen  remained  insensible  to  it, 
whether  that  she  believed  not  in  the  return  of  humanity  to 
a  people  who  had  urged  their  resentment  towards  a  once 
beloved  king  even  to  the  scaffold,  or  that  liberty  without  the 
throne  and  without  her  husband  was  less  desirable  than  death. 

She  obstinately  refused  to  descend  into  the  garden,  the 
promenade  of  which  been  reopened  to  her.  '*  It  would  be 
impossible  for  her,"  she  said,  throwing  herself  into  her  sister's 
arms,  ^  to  pass  before  the  door  of  the  king's  chamber,  on  tha 
first  story  in  the  tower.  She  constantly  beheld  there  the 
trace  of  his  last  step  upon  the  staircase."  Neither  air  noe 
heaven  eonld  compensate  her  for  such  a  suffering  of  mind» 
Only,  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  such  complete  seclu* 
sion  to  the  health  of  her  children,  she  consented,  towards  th^ 
end  of  February,  to  take  a  little  air  and  exercise  up<Mi  th^ 
platform  of  the  tower. 

The  council  of  the  Commune,  informed  of  the  cnriositji 
which  these  promenades,  perceived  from  without,  excited  in 
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the  neighboaring  houses,  and  suspecting  the  communication 
of  intelligence  by  looks,  prevented  the  captives  from  even 
the  sight  of  the  horizon. 

It  ordered,  after  a  debate  of  the  26th  of  March,  that  spaces 
of  the  battlements  of  the  tower  should  be -filled  up  by  shut- 
ters, which,  permitting  the  air  to  penetrate,  yet  intercepted 
the  view.  These  precautions,  which  were  cruel  towards  the 
children,  were  a  benefit  to  the  queen.  They  concealed  from 
her  the  aspect  of  an  odious  city,  the  noise  from  the  streets, 
and  only  permitted  her  to  behold  the  heaven  to  which  she 
aspired.  Her  health  changed,  without  her  mind  perceiving 
the  decay  of  her  body.  She  passed  sleepless  nights,  which 
were  revealed  in  the  morning  by  her  features. 

X.  Her  captivity  became  closer.  The  sensibility,  how* 
ever,  which  rulea  even  opinion,  had  introduced  devoted  men 
through  the  wickets  of  the  Temple.  A  plot  was  framed  by 
some  of  the  municipals  to  soft^  the  captivity  of  the  print- 
cesses,  and  to  contrive  means  of  communication  from  without. 
Toulan,  Lepitre,  Beugneau,  Vincent,  Bruno,  Merle,  and 
Michonis,  deceived  the  surveillance  of  the  other  commis* 
&ioners,  and  the  precautions  of  the  Commune. 

M.  Hue,  valet  de  chambre  to  the  king,  who  had  remained 
iree  and  forgotten  in  Paris,  was  in  communieation  with  these 
commissioners,  and  thus  transmitted  to  the  princesses  the 
facts,  the  reports,  the  hopes,  and  the  plots  outside,  which, 
affected  their  situation.  These  communications,  verbal  or 
written,  could  not  reach  the  captives  without  precautions 
and  devices,  which  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  other  commis- 
sioners. The  commissioners  mutually  watched  each  other. 
A  look  or  a  gesture  of  intelligence  surprised  by  one  would 
have  conducted  the  other  to  the  scaffold.  Ti)ulan  and  Lepitre 
borrowed  the  hand  of  Turgy,  and  the  mediation  of  inanimate 
objects.  A  stove,  pierced  with  heat-holes,  was  destined  to 
warm  a  hall  on  the  first  story,  which  served  as  a  common 
antechamber  to  the  queen  and  Madame  Elizabeth;  it  was  in 
the  pipes  of  this  stove  that  Turgy  deposited  the  notes,  the 
advices,  or  the  fragments  of  the  public  papers,  which  could 
inform  the  princesses  of  what  was  wished  to  be  made  known 
to  them.  The  princesses  in  their  turn  concealed  their  notes, 
written  with  sympathetic  ink,  the  colour  of  which  was  only 
revealed  by  exposure  to  the  fire.     The  events  within  and 
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witbout,  the  dUpoaLtion  of  men's  miDdi,  the  progress  of  La 
Vend^,  the  success  of  foreign  armies,  the  gkre  of  false  hopes, 
Tvbich  enlightened  chimerical  conspiracies  for  their  deliver- 
ance, and,  lastly,  some  letters,  bathed  in  tears  of  real  friend- 
ship, entered  thus  into  the  prison  of  Marie  Antoinette.  But 
hope  entered  not  into  her  soul  The  horror  of  her  situation 
was  precisely  that  of  having  nothing  more  to  fear,  and  no- 
thing more  to  hope.  She  possessed  not  even  the  agitation 
of  that  suffering  which  struggles.  She  combined  the  peace 
of  despair  and  stilhiess  of  the  sepulchre  with  the  sensibility 
of  life. 

XI.  On  the  Slst  of  May  the  princesses  heard,  without 
understanding  it,  the  distant  murmur  of  the  commotion  which 
carried  off  the  Girondists.  They  did  not  know,  until  znany 
days  afterwards,  of  the  fall  of  these  men  who,  instead  of  de- 
liyering  them,  had  drawn  them  more  rapidly  on  to  their 
death.  Hubert  and  Chaumette  came  from  time  to  time  to 
feed  upon  the  spectacle  of  their  misery,  sometimes  abusive, 
sometimes  affecting  pity,  according  to  the  rage  or  suavity  of 
the  people.  Tonlan,  Lepitre,  and  their  accomplices  had  been 
denounced  by  the  wife  of  Tison,  who  waited  on  the  queen. 
They  were  executed.  This  woman,  troubled  by  remorse, 
lost  her  reason,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  queen^  im- 
plored her  pardon,  and  disturbed  the  prison  for  many  days 
by  the  sight  and  the  noise  of  her  madness.  The  princesses, 
forgetting  the  denunciations  of  this  unfortunate  being,  in 
consideration  of  her  repentance  and  insanity,  watched  over 
her  by  turns,  and  deprived  themselves  of  their  own  food  to 
relieve  h«r. 

After  the  Slst  of  May,  the  terror  which  reigned  in  Paris 
penetrated  even  to  the  donjon,  and  gave  to  men,  to  purposes, 
and  to  measures  a  character  of  rigour  and  persecution  still 
more  odious.  Each  municipal  proved  his  patriotism  bj  ex- 
ceeding his  predecessor  in  insults. 

The  Convention,  after  having  decreed  that  the  queen 
should  be  judged,  ordered  her  to  be  separated  from  her  son. 
They  desired  this  order  to  be  read  to  the  royal  family.  The 
child  threw  himself  into  his  mother's  arms,  beseeching  her 
not  to  abandon  him  to  his  executioners.  The  queen  placed 
him  upon  her  bed,  and,  interposing  herself  between  him  and 
the  municipals^  decUu-ed  to  them  that  they  should  kill  her  oa 
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the  spot  sooner  than  approach  him.  Menaced  in  vain  by 
violence  if  she  continued  to  resist  the  decree,  she  contended 
for  two  hours  against  the  injunctions,  the  threats,  the  nbuse, 
and  tlie  gestures  of  the  commissioners,  until  her  strength  was 
totally  exhausted.  At  length,  having  fallen  through  lassitude 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  persuaded  by  Madame  Elizabeth, 
and  by  her  daughter,  she  dressed  the  dauphin,  and  trans- 
ferred him,  bathed  with  her  tears,  to  the  gaolers. 

The  shoemaker  Simon,  selected,  from  the  brutality  of  his 
manners,  to  replace  the  heart  of  a  mother,  carried  the  dauphin 
into  the  chamber  where  that  young  king  was  doomed  to  die. 
The  child  remained  two  days  lying  on  the  floor  without 
accepting  any  nourishment.  No  supplication  of  the  queen 
could  obtain  from  the  Commune  the  favour  of  a  single  inter- 
view with  her  son.  Fanaticism  had  murdered  nature.  The 
doors  of  the  apartment  of  the  princesses  was  kept  bolted 
night  and  day.  The  municipals  themselves  no  longer  ap- 
peared there.  The  turnkeys  alone  ascended  three  times  a  day 
to  bring  them  provisions  and  inspect  the  bars  of  the  windows. 
No  waiting-woman  had  replaced  the  wife  of  Tison,  who  was 
confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Madame  Elizabeth  and  the 
young  princess  made  the  beds,  swept  the  chamber,  and  waited 
upon  the  queen.  The  only  consolation  of  the  princesses  was 
to  ascend  each  day  the  platform  of  their  tower,  at  the  hour 
when  the  young  dauphin  walked  on  that  on  his  side,  and  to 
watch  for  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  look  with  him. 
The  queen  passed  all  the  time  of  these  promenades,  her  eyes 
bent  upon  a  fissure  in  the  skylight,  between  the  battlements, 
endeavouring  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  shadow  of  her  child, 
and  to  hear  his  voice. 

Tison,  whom  the  remorse  and  madness  of  his  wife  had 
softened,  came  from  time  to  time  secretly  to  inform  Madame 
Elizabeth  of  the  situation  and  health  of  the  dauphin.  The 
princess  did  not  report  half  the  cruel  information  she  thus 
received.  The  obscenity  and  brutality  of  Simon  depraved 
at  once  the  body  and  soul  of  his  pupil.  He, called  him  the 
young  wolf  of  the  Temple.  He  treated  him  as  the  young  of 
wild  animals  are  treated,  when  taken  from  the  mother  and 
reduced  to  captivity;  at  once  intimidated  by  bl^ws,  and  ener- 
vated by  the  taming  of  their  keepers.  He  punished  him  for 
sensibility ;  he  rewarded  meanness ;  he  encouraged  vice ;  he 
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tought  the  cbild  to  insult  the  memory  of  his  father^  the  tears 
of  his  mother,  the  piety  of  his  aunt,  the  innocence  of  his 
sister,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  partisans.  He  made  him  sing 
ohscene  songs  in  honour  of  the  republic,  of  the  <^  lanteme^'* 
and  of  the  soafibld.  Often  intoxicated,  S^mon  amused  him- 
self with  this  derision  of  fortune  which  delighted  his  base 
mind.  He  made  the  child  wait  upon  him  at  table,  himself 
seated,  the  former  standing.  One  day,  in  cruel  sport,  he 
liearly  tore  an  eye  from  the  dauphin's  head,  by  striking  him 
on  the  face  with  a  knotted  toweL  Another  time  he  seized 
a  poker  from  the  hearth,  ndsed  it  over  the  child's  head,  and 
threatened  to  knock  him  down.  More  frequently  he  was 
lenient  with  him,  and  feigned  to  compassionate  his  age  and 
misfortune,  in  order  to  gain  his  confidence,  and  report  his 
conversation  to  Hubert  and  Chaumette.  '*  Capet,"  said  he  to 
him  one  day,  at  the  moment  when  the  Yendean  army  passed 
the  Loire,  "  if  the  Yendeans  should  deliver  you,  what  would 
you  do  ?"  "I  would  forgive  you,*'  replied  the  child.  Simon 
himself  was  affected  by  this  answer,  and  recognised  therein 
the  blood  of  Louis  XYI.  But  this  man,  led  astray  by  pride 
at  his  importance,  by  fanaticism,  and  by  wine,  was  neither 
susceptible  of  constant  brutality,  nor  of  lasting  kindness.  It 
was  drunkenness  and  ferocity  charged  by  fate  with  the  de- 
basement and  denaturalizing  of  the  last  germ  of  royalty. 

XII.  On  the  2d  of  August,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  queen  was  awakened,  that  the  decree  might  be  read 
which  ordained  her  removal  to  the  Conciergerie,  whilst  her 
trial  was  proceeding.  She  heard  the  order  read  without 
betraying  either  astonishment  or  grief.  It  was  one  step 
nearer  the  end  which  she  saw  was  inevitable,  and  which 
she  wished  nearer.  In  vain  did  Madame  Elizabeth  and  her 
daughter  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  members  of  the 
Commune,  to  supplicate  them  not  to  separate  them,  the  one 
from  her  sister,  the  other  from  her  mother.  No  word,  no 
gesture  answered  them.  The  queen,  speechless  also^  and 
still  half-naked,  was  compelled  to  dress  herself  in  the  presence 
of  the  group  of  men  who  filled  her  chamber.  They  ransacked 
it.  They  sealed  up  the  little  trinkets  and  jewels  she  carried 
about  her ;  they  were  a  pocket-book,  a  pocket-mirror,  a  gold 
ring,  entwined  with  hair,  a  paper,  upon  which  two  hearts 
were  engraved  in  gold,  with  initials,  a  portrait  of  her  friend 
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the  Piincesse  de  Lamballe,  two  other  female  portraits,  which 
recalled  two  friends  of  her  infancy  at  Vienna,  and  some 
symbolic  signs  of  devotion  to  the  Virgin,  which  Madame 
Elizabeth  had  given  her  to  wear;  as  a  preservative  in  her 
misfortunes,  and  as  a  remembrance  of  heaven  in  the  dungeon. 
They  left  her  only  a  handkerchief  and  A  bottle  of  vinegar,  to 
recover  her  from  fainting,  sbonld  she  yield  to  emotion  on  her 
departure.  The  queen,  folding  her  daughter  in  her  arms, 
drew  her  into  an  angle  of  the  chamber,  and,  covering  her 
with  blessings  and  Mrith  tears,  bade  her  a  last  adieu.  She 
recommended  to  her  the  same  forgiveness  of  their  enemies, 
and  the  same  forgetfulness  of  persecution  as  Louis  XVI.  had, 
when  dying,  recommended  to  her;  she  placed  the  hands  of 
the  young  girl  in  those  of  Madame  Elizabeth.  "  Behold,'* 
said  she,  "tiie  person  who  will  be  henceforth  your  father 
and  your  mother ;  obey  her,  and  love  her  as  if  she  were  my- 
sel£  And  yon,  my  sister,"  said  she  to  Madame  Elizabeth, 
throwing  herself  into  her  arms,  ''  I  leave  in  you  another  mo- 
ther to  my  poor  children ;  love  them  as  you  have  loved  us, 
even  in  the  dungeon,  and  even  imto  death!" 

Madame  Elizabeth  uttered  some  words  in  so  low  a  tone  to 
the  queen  that  no  one  heard  them.  It  was  doubtless  a  re- 
commendation €i  that  piety  which  governed  and  sanctified 
even  her  grief.  The  queen  bowed  her  head  in  compliance, 
and  then  left  the  apartment,  with  slow  step,  her  eyes  cast 
down,  and  not  daring  to  turn  a  last  look  upon  her  daughter 
and  her  sister,  for  fear  of  exhausting  her  soul  in  one  supreme 
emotion.  On  issuing  from  the  wicket,  she  struck  her  fore- 
head against  the  beam  of  the  low  door.  She  was  asked  if 
she  had  hurt  herself.  "  Oh  no,"  said  she,  in  an  accent  preg- 
nant with  her  destiny :  '<  nothing  now  can  further  harm 
me."  A  carriage,  into  which  two  municipals  ascended  with 
her,  and  which  was  escorted  by  gens  d*armesy  conducted  her 
to  the  Condergerie. 

XIIL  The  prison  of  the  Conciergerie  is  hidden  under  the 
vast  structure  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  of  which  it  forms  the 
subterraneous  floor.  It  is  thus,  as  it  were,  hollowed  out  of 
its  foundation.  These  sombre  vaults  of  the  Palace  of  St. 
Louis  are  at  present  completely  enclosed  by  the  elevation  of 
the  ground,  —  the  earth  gradually  overwhelms  the  monu- 
ments of  men  in  great  cities.    These  subterraneous  caverns 
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form  the  wicket-doors,  the  gaols,  the  aniechambers,  and  the 
posts  of  the  gend!armerie  and  turnkeys.  The  long  corri- 
dors, as  low  as  cloisters,  open  on  one  side  upon  arcades, 
which  receive  light  from  the  meadows,  on  the  other  upon 
some  dungeons,  to  which  we  descend  by  steps.  The  narrow 
courts,  scattered  in  this  vast  square  pile  of  stone,  are  ob- 
scured by  the  high  walls  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  The  day- 
b'ght  descends  there  perpendiculai'ly,  and  from  afar,  as  into 
the  depths  of  large  square  wells.  The  highway  of  the  quays 
separates  the  Conciergerie  from  the  Seine.  The  elevation 
of  this  floor  above  the  level  of  the  cells  and  the  courts,  and 
the  oozing  of  the  earth  saturated  with  water,  difi^sed  over 
the  pavement,  the  walls,  and  even  the  courts,  a  sepulchral 
humidity,  which  constantly  broke  the  cemen^  and  covered 
the  masonry  of  the  edifice  with  patches  of  green  moss.  The 
plash  of  the  river  under  the  bridges,  the  continued  noise 
of  carriages  upon  the  quay,  and  the  hollow  sound  of  the 
footsteps  of  the  crowd  which  flocked,  during  the  hours  of 
the  tribunals,  to  the  halls  of  justice  and  the  upper  stories  of 
the  palace,  perpetually  shook  these  vaults. 

These  noises  rolled  like  distant  thunder  in  tbe  ears  of  the 
prisoners,  and  seemed  to  present  to  them  constantly  the 
eternal  lamentations  of  these  abodes.  Massive  piUars,  low 
vaults,  narrow  arches,  fantastical  sculpture,  with  which  the 
Gothic  chisels  had  decorated  the  edges  and  the  capitals  of 
the  pillars,  recalled  the  ancient  destination  of  this  palace  of 
the  kings  of  the  first  race,  changed  into  the  common  sewer 
of  vice  and  crime,  and  the  portico  of  death. 

These  gigantic  substructures  served  as  a  foundation  to 
the  high  quadrangular  tower,  from  which  once  all  the  fiefs 
of  the  kingdom  were  raised.  This  tower  was  the  centre  of 
monarchy.  Thus,  it  was  under  this  palace  of  feudalism  itself 
that  the  vengeance  or  the  derision  of  fate  confined  the  agony 
of  monarchy  and  the  punishment  of  feudalism.  Who  would 
have  told  the  kings  of  the  first  races,  that  in  this  palace  they 
erected  the  prison  and  the  tomb  of  their  successors  ?  Time 
is  the  grand  expiator  of  human  afluirs.  But,  alas !  it  avenged 
itself  blindly,  and  it  washed  out,  with  the  tears  and  the  blood 
of  a  female  victim  of  the  throne,  the  wrongs  and  oppression 
of  twenty  kings ! 

XrV.  When  you  have  descended  the  steps  of  a  large 
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stairqa«e»  and  have  p938ed^  by  two  laige  4oQrwajSy  you  enter 
into  ft  cloister,  the  arcades  of  which  open  qpoja  a  court,  the 
promenade  of  the  prisoners.  A  series  of  roughly  planed 
oaken  doors»  fastened  with  bands^  locks,  and  massive  bolt^ 
ranged  .on  the  left  under  these  ..corridors.  The  second  of 
these  doorSy.PU  issuing  from  the  wickets,  looked  into  a  small 
subterraneous,  chamber,  the  floor  .of;  which  was  Ipwer  by 
three  steps^  than  the  threshold  of  thov  corridor.  A  barred 
window  borrowed  light  fiom  a  court  narrow  and  deep,  as  an 
empty  eistera*  On.  the.  left  of  this  flr&t.qell,  a  door  still  lower 
than  the  ^rst,  but  without  fafitenii^s  and  bolts,  led  to  a  kind 
of  sepulchral  vault,  paved  and  walled  in  freestone,  blackened 
by  tha  smoke  of  torches,  and  encxusted  by  dampness^  A 
window^  taJdng  its  light  from  the  same  meadow  as  that  of 
the  antechamber,  and  garnished,  with  -^ellisTWork  of  inter- 
woven  irtm  bars,  allowed  a  light  always  similar  to  twilight 
to  filter  through.  At  the  bottom  of  this  little  cel)ar>.  on  the 
side  opposite  the  window,  a  miserable^paUet,  without  cano|>y 
or  curtainsy  with  .coveiring  of  coarse  ck)th,  such  as  that  which 
passes  from  one  bed  to  the  other  in  hospitals,  and  barracks, 
a  small  deal  table,  a  wooden  box,  and  two  straw  chairs, 
formed  all  the  furniture.  It  was  there,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  hj  the  light  of  a. tallow  candle^  the  Queen  of 
France  was  thrown,  fallen  from  grade  to  grade,  from  misfor- 
tune to  Aiisfortune,  from  Yersailles.  and.  from  Trianon,  eyen 
into  this  dungeon.  .  Two  g^ns^  ^arrmsy  with  naked  swords  in 
band,  were  placed  on ,  duty  in  the  first  chamber,  with  the 
door  open,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  interior  of  the  queen's 
c^,  being  charged  not  to  lose  sight  of  her,  even  in  her 
sleep.  ... 

XV,  Men  cannot,  however,  always  find  implacable  instrur 
ments  for  their  ferocity.  Even  dungeons  have  their  mitiga- 
tions. A  respectful  gesture,  a  look  of  intelligence,  the 
sDund  of  a  sympathising  voice,  a  stolen  word,  made  the 
victim  comprehend  that  she  was  not  as  yet  totally  shut  out 
from  humanity.  This  communication  with  that  which 
breathes  and  ieels  on  earth,  gives  to  the  unfortunate,  even 
in  the  last  hour,,  a  link  with  existence.  The  queen  found  in 
the  countenance,,  in  the  eyes,  and  in  the  soul  of  Madame 
Richard,  the  wife  of  the  concierge,  this  feeling  concealed 
under  the  rigour  x>f  her  duties.    The.hand  ordained  to  bruise 
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her  became  aoftened,  in  order  to  comlort  her.  Every  tbuig 
which  tiie  arbitrary  law  of  a  prison  permitted  to  be  adopted, 
as  alleviation  of  the  rules  in  captivity,  nourishment,  and  so- 
litude,  was  essayed  by  Madame  Richard,  to  prove  to  her 
prisoner  that,  even  in  the  depth  of  her  misfortunes,  «he  still 
reigned,  through  pity  and  devotion,  over  one  heart. 

Madame  Richard,  a  royalist  in  remembrance,  felt  less 
pride  in  having  the  guardianship  of  the  daughter,  the  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  kings,  consigned  to  her  mercy,  than  in  the 
happiness  of  being  able  to  dry  her  tears.  She  introduced 
some  necessary  or  convenient  furniture  into  the  dungeon  of 
the  queen.  She  sent  to  the  Temple  to  seek  the  tapestry- 
work,  the  balls  of  wool,  and  the  needles  which  Marie  Antoi- 
nette had  left  there ;  Madame  Richard  herself  prepared  the 
priscmer's  food.  She  brought  her  news  of  her  sister,  her 
daughter,  and  her  son,  which  she  procured  by  correspond- 
ence with  the  Temple.  She  transmitted  through  the  me- 
ditun  of  commissioners,  who  were  accomplices,  news  from 
the  queen  to  her  sister  and  the  children.  The  coneierge 
Richard,  although  apparently  more  austere,  shared  in  all  the 
feelings  of  his  wife,  and  joined  her  in  all  these  consolations. 

XVL  People  without  were  ignorant  of  the  period  at 
which  Marie  Antoinette  was  to  be  tried.  This  adjournment 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  caused  a  hope  that  they 
would  deceive  the  ferocious  impatience  of  the  populace,  or 
wear  it  out  by  delay.  Many  municipals  joined  secretly  in 
plots  of  escape.  Madame  Richard  favoured  the  introductioa 
of  these  devoted  men  into  the  cell.  She  cleverly  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  gens  darmes  on  guard  in  the  antechamber 
during  these  rapid  interviews.  Michonis,  a  member  of  the 
municipality,  and  administrator  of  police,  who  had  already 
proved  his  devotion  to  the  royal  family  in  the  Temple,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  continued  the  same  devotion  in  the 
Gonciergerie.  By  his  favour  a  royalist  gentleman,  named 
Rougeville,  was  introduced  into  the  prison,  saw  the  queen, 
and  offered  her  a  flower  which  contained  a  note.  This  note 
spoke  of  deliverance,  and  was  detected  in  the  hands  of  the 
queen  by  one  of  the  gens  (Tarmes.  Michonis  was  arrested. 
Mkidame  Richard  and  her  husband,  deprived  of  their  func- 
tions, were  cast  into  the  dungeons  where  they  had  permitted 
indulgence  to  enter.    The  queen  trembled. 
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But  tilis  time  a  genei^ous  heart  avoided  the  insults  which 
Hubert  and  Chaumette  ordered  to  be  inflicted  on  their 
victim. 

No  woman's  hand  could  be  found,  which  would  lend  itself 
as  an  instmment  of  torture  to  another  woman  so  highly  bom^ 
and  so  lowly  fallen. 

It  was  in  contemplation  to  bestow  the  office  of  concierge 
of  the  prison  on  the  brutal  Simon.  JVLand  Madame  Bault> 
the  former  concierges  of  La  Force,  solicited  and  obtained 
the  post,  with  the  intention  of  assuaging  the  captivity  and 
consoling  the  last  hours  of  their  former  mistress.  The  prin- 
cess, who  had  protected  them  in  the  time  of  her  omnipo- 
tence, rejoiced  to  find  in  them  well*known  faces  and  faithful 
hearts. 

Madame  Bault,  contrary  to  t^e  orders  of  the  Commtuie, 
which  enjoined  her  to  give  nothing  more  to  the  queen  than 
the  bread  and  water  allowed  to  the  prisoners,  prepared  her 
food  herself.  In  place  of  the  fetid  water  of  the  Seine,  she 
caused  pure  water  to  be  brought  daily  from  Arcueil,  such  as 
the  queen  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  at  Trianon.  Fruit 
and  flower  women  from  tbe  market,  who  were  wont  in  for- 
mer days  to  serve  the  royal  houses,  secretly  brought  melons, 
peaches,  and  bouquets,  which  the  concierge  allowed  to  reach 
his  prisoner,  thus  testifying  the  fidelity  of  his  heart,  under 
the  most  humble  circumstances.  The  interior  of  the  cell 
thus  presented  to  the  captive  some  resemblance  and  odour  of 
those  gardens  she  had  so  much  loved.  Madame  Bault,  to 
aflect  harshness  and  incorruptibility  in  her  surveillance, 
never  entered  the  princess's  cell :  her  husband  only  pre- 
sented himself  there,  accompanied  by  administrators  of  police* 

The  humidity  of  the  ground  had  caused  the  two  only 
gowns  which  the  queen  possessed — the  one  a  white  one,  the 
other  a  black,  which  she  wore  alternately — to  fall  in  tatters. 
Her  three  chemises,  her  stockings,  and  her  shoes,  constantly 
Batorated  with  water,  were  in  the  same  condition.  Madame 
Bank's  daughter  mended  these  dresses  and  shoes,  and  secretly 
distributed,  as  relics,  the  pieces  and  shreds  which  came  off 
them.  This  young  girl,  who  was  admitted  every  morning 
into  the  dungeon,  and  who,  by  her  gaiety  and  grace,  softened 
the  harshness  of  the  gens  (tarmes,  assisted  to  dress  the  queen, 
and  to  turn  th«L  mattress  of  her  bed.     She  dressed  the  pri- 
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goner's  head  (  lier  hair,  once  so  thidiL  and  l»'%ht,  had  grown 
white,  and feU from  ahead,  but  thirty^seven  yt'ars  of  iige, as 
if  nature  had  prescience  of  the  shortness  of  her  life. 

XVU^  The  queen  wrote  bj  m^ns  of  a  needle's  point  tlv- 
thoughts  whioh  she  desired  to  retain  upon  the  stucco  of  the 
wall.  One  of  the  commissioners,  who  visited  her  clianih  r 
«£ter  her  sentence,  copied  some  of  these.  inscriptioii&  1  lu 
greater  munber  were  German  or  Italian  verses  alluding  to 
her  fate.  The  zest  were  little  verses  in  imitation  of  tit" 
Psalms  and  of  the  gospeL  The  wall  of  the  side  o(>posite  t.> 
the  window  was  covered  with  them. 

These  slight  alleviations  of  captivity  could  not,  howevt^r. 
6^tend  so  flu*  as  to  alter  the  nakedness,  the  darkness,  and  the 
Millness  of  the  prison.  The  queen  having  expressed  a  nish 
for  a  cotton  counterpane  lighter  than  the  heavj  covering  ot 
coarse  wool,  which  oppressed  her  in  her  sleep,  Bault  trans^ 
siitted  this  request  to  the  solicitor»general*of  the  ComrauDe. 

*^  How  dare  you  make  audi  a  request,"  answered  Hi^bert 
brutally,  "  you  deserve  to  be  sost  to  the  guillotine ! " 

The  queen'  sought  every  means  of  bequeathing  So  her  chil- 
dren or  her  friends  some  material  token  of  the  remembrance 
which  she  cherished  for  them  even  in  death.  She  fdocked 
out  the  threads  of  the  old  woollen  coverlid,  which  was 
stretched  upon  her  bed,  one  by  one.  With  the  assistance  of 
two  ivory  tooth-picks,  converted  into  tapestry  needles,  she 
plaited  a  garter ;  when  she  had  finished  it,  she  made  m  sism 
to  Bault,  and  let  it  fall  at  her  feet  Bault,  pretending  to 
have  dropped  his  handkerchief  stooped  to  pidL  it  up,  and 
thus  couched  it  from  the  obs^vation  of  the  ffens  tfarmes. 
This  last  and  affecting  work  of  the  queen,  bathed  in  tears, 
was,  after  her  death,  transmitted  to  her  daughter. 

During  the  last  days  of  her  confinement,  the  gaoler  had 
obtained  permission,  under  the  pretext  of  better  guaranteeing 
his  responsibility,  that  the  getu  d'anmeg  should  be  withdrawn 
£rom  the  interior,  and  placed  outside  the  door  in  the  conidor. 
The  queen  had  no  longer  to  submit  to  the  star^  the  conver- 
sation, and  the  continual  insults  of  her  inspectors.  She  had 
fio  longer  any  society  but  her  thoughts.  She  passed  the 
hours  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer. 

Xym.  On  the  13th  of  October,  FouqaieiwTinTilk  came 
to  notify  to  her  his  act  of  accusation.    She'listened  to  it  as  a 
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form  of  deadi,  which -was  not  worth  the  honour  oi  discussion. 
Her  crime  was,  being  a  queen,  the  consort  and  mother  of  a 
king,  and  tlie  haying  ubhorred  a  revolution  which  deprived 
ber  of  a  crown,  of  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  life^. 
To  love  the  Revolution,  •  she  must  have  hated  nature,  and 
destroyed  all  human  feeling.  Between  her  and  the  republic 
there  was  no  legal  form  —  it  was  hatred  even  to  death.  The 
stronger  of  the  two  inflicted  it  on  the  other.  It  was  not  jus- 
tice; it  was  vengeance.  The  queen  knew  it;  the  woman 
received  it :  she  could  not  repent ;  and  she  would  not  sup** 
plicate.  She  chose^  as  a  matter  of  form,  two  defenders  — 
Ch&uveau-Lagarde  and  Tronson-Ducoudraj. 

These  advocates,  young,  generous,  and  of  high  repute,  had 
sH;retl7  solicited  this  honour.  They  sought,  in  the  solemn 
trial  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  not  a  despicable  salary  for 
tiieir  eloquence,  but  the  applause  of  posterity.  Nevertheless^ 
a  renmant  of  that  instinct  t>f  life,  which  causes  the  dying  to 
seek  a  chance  of  safety,  even  when  impossible,  occupied  the 
queen  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  following  night.  She 
noted  some  answers  to  the  interrogatories  to  which  she  had 
to  submit. 

The  following  day,  14th  of  October,  at  noon,  she  dressed 
lierself,  and  arranged  her  hair,  with  all  the  decorum  which 
the  simpMcity  and  poverty  of  her  garments  permitted.  She 
did  not  affect  a  display  of  the  rags  which  should  have  made 
the  republic  blush.  She  did  not  dream  of  moving  the  regards 
of  the  people  to  pity.  Her  dignity  as  a  woman  and  a  queen 
forbade  her  to  make  any  display  of  her  misery. 

She  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  judgment-hall,  surrounded 
by  a  strong  escort  of  gencTannerie,  crossed  through  the  mul- 
titude, which  so  solemn  a  vengeance  had  drawn  into  the 
passages,  snd  seated  heirself  upon  the  bench  of  the  accused.. 
Her  forehead,  scathed  by  the  Revolution,  and  faded  by 
grief,  was  neither  humbled  nor  cast  down.  Her  eyes,  sur- 
rounded by  that  black  circle,  which  want  of  rest  and  tears 
had  graved  like  a  bed  of  sorrow  beneath  the  eyelids,  still 
darted  some  rays  of  their  former  brilliancy  upon  the  faces  or 
her  enemies.  The  beauty  which  had  intoxicated  the  court, 
and  dazzled  Europe,  was  no  longer  discernible;  but  its 
traces  could  be  still  distinguished.  Her  mouth  sorrowfully 
preserved  the  A>lds  of  royal  pride,  but  ill  efiaced  by  the  lines 
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of  long  suffering.  The  natural  freshness  of  her  northern 
ootnplexion  still  straggled  with  the  livid  palor  of  the  prison. 
Her  hair,  whitened  by  anguish,  contrasted  with  this  youth  of 
countenance  and  figure,  and  flowed  down  upon  her  neck  as  in 
bitter  derision  of  die  fate  of  youth  and  beauty.  Her  coun* 
tenance  was  natural,  —  not  that  of  an  irritated  queen,  insult* 
ing  in  the  depth  of  her  contempt  the  people  who  triumphed 
over  her,  —  nor  that  of  a  suppliant  who  intercedes  by  her 
humility,  and  who  seeks  forbearance  in  compassion,  but  that 
of  a  victim  whom  long  misfortune  had  habituated  to  her  lot, 
who  had  forgotten  that  she  was  a  queen,  who  remembered 
only  that  she  was  a  woman,  who  claimed  nothing  of  her 
vanished  rank ;  who  resigned  nothing  of  tlie  dignity  of  her 
sex  and  her  deep  distress. 

XIX.  The  crowd,  silent  through  curiosity  rather  than 
emotion,  contemplated  her  with  eager  looks.  The  populace 
seemed  to  rejoice  at  having  this  haughty  woman  at  their  feet, 
and  measured  their  greatness  and  their  strength  by  the  fall  of 
their  most  formidable  enemy.  The  crowd  was  composed 
principally  of  women,  who  bad  undertaken  to  accompany  the 
condemned  to  the  scaffold  with  every  possible  insult.  The 
judges  were  Hermann,  Foucault,  SeUier,  Coffinhal,  Deliege, 
Bagmey,  Maire,  Denizot,  and  Masson,     Hermann  presided. 

"  What  is  your  name  ? "  demanded  Hermann  of  the 
accused.  **I  am  called  Marie  Antoinette  of  Lorraine,  in 
Austria/'  answered  the  queen.  Her  low  and  agitated  voice 
seemed  to  ask  pardon  of  the  audience  for  the  greatness  of  these 
names.  "Your  condition?"  "Widow  of  Louis,  formerly 
King  of  the  French.'*     "  Your  age  ?  "     "  Thirty-seven." 

Fouquier-Tinville  read  the  act  of  accusation  to  the  tri- 
bunal. It  was  the  summing  up  of  all  the  supposed  crimes 
of  birth,  rank,  and  situation  of  a  young  queen ;  a  stranger, 
adored  in  her  court,  omnipotent  over  the  heart  of  a  weak 
king,  prejudiced  against  ideas  which  she  did  not  compre- 
hend, and  against  institutions  which  dethroned  her.  This 
part  of  the  accusation  was  but  the  act  of  accusation  of  fate. 
These  crimes  were  true,  but  they  were  the  faults  of  her 
rank.  Th6  queen  could  no  more  absolve  herself  from  them, 
than  the  people  from  accusing  her  of  them.  The  remainder 
of  the  act  of  accusation  was  only  an  odious  echo  of  all  the 
reports  and  murmurs  which  had  crept  during  ten  yean  into 
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pnblic  belief,  of  prodigality,  supposed  licentiousness,  and'  pre- 
tended treason  of  the  queen.  It  was  her  unpopularity  con- 
verted into  crimination.  She  heard  all  this  without  betraying 
any  sign  of  amotion  or  astonishment,  as  a  woman  accustomed 
to  hatred,  and  with  whom  calumny  had  lost  its  bitterness, 
and  insult  its  poignancy.  Her  fingers  wandered  heedlessly 
over  the  bar  of  the  chair,  like  those  of  a  woman  who  recalls 
remembrances  upon  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord.  She  endured 
the  voice  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  but  she  heard  him  not.  The 
witnesses  were  caJled  and  interrogated.  After  each  evidence 
Hermann  addressed  the  accused.  She  answered  with  presence 
of  mind,  and  briefiy  discussed  the  evidence  as  she  refuted  it. 
The  only  error  in  this  defence  was  the  defence  itself. 

XX.  Many  of  these  witnesses,  taken  from  the  prisons  in 
which  they  were  already  confined,  recalled  other  days  to  her, 
and  were  themselves  affected  at  seeing  the  Queen  of  France 
in  such  ignominy.  Of  this  number  was  Manuel,  accused  of 
humanity  in  the  Temple,  and  who  gloried  in  the  accusation  ; 
BaiUy,  who  bent  with  more  respect  before  the  downfal  of 
the  queen  than  he  had  done  before  her  power.  The  answers 
of  Marie  Antoinette* compromised  no  one.  She  offered  her- 
self alone  to  the  hatred  of  her  enemies ;  and  generously 
shielded  all  her  friends.  Each  time  that  the  debates  of  the 
trial  brought  up  the  names  of  the  Princesse  de  Lamballe,  or 
the  Duchess  of  Polignac,  to  whom  she  had  been  most  ten- 
derly attached,  her  voice  assumed  a  tone  of  feeling,  sorrow, 
and  regard.  She  evinced  her  determination  not  to  abandon 
her  sentiments  before  death,  and  that  if  she  delivered  her 
head  up  to  the  people,  she  would  not  yield  them  her  heart  to 
profane.  The  ignominy  of  certain  accusations  sought  to  dis- 
honour her,  even  in  her  maternal  feelings.  The  cynic  Hebeit, 
who  was  heard  as  a  witness  upon  what  had  passed  at  the 
Temple,  imputed  acts  of  depravity  and  debauchery  to  the 
queen,  extending  even  to  the  corruption  of  her  own  son, 
"  with  the  intention,"  said  he,  "  of  enervating  the  soul  and 
body  of  that  child,  and  reigning  in  his  name  over  the  ruin  of 
his  understanding."  The  pious  Madame  Elizabeth  was  named 
as  witness  and  accomplice  in  these  crimes.  The  indignation 
of  the  audience  broke  out  at  these  words,  not  against  the 
accused,  but  against  the  accuser.  Outraged  nature  aroused 
itself.     The  queen  made  a  sign  of  horror,  not  knowing  how 
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to  answer  without  soiliiig  her  lips.  A  juryman  took  up  the 
testimony  of  Hubert,  and  asked  the  accused  why  she  had  not 
replied  to  this  accusation ?  "I  have  not  answered  it,"  said 
she,  rising  with  the  majesty  of  innocence,  and  the  indigna 
tion  of  modesty,  '^because  there  are  accusations  to  which 
nature  refuses  to  reply."  Afterwards,  turning  towards  the 
women  of  the  audience,  the  most  enraged  against  her,  and 
summoning  them  by  the  testimony  of  Uieir  hearts  and  their 
community  of  sex,  "  I  appeal  against  it  to  all  mothers  here 
present,"  cried  she.  A  shudder  of  horror  against  Hubert 
ran  through  the  crowd.  The  queen  answered  with  no  less 
dignity  to  the  imputations  which  were  alleged  against  her  of 
having  abused  her  ascendency  over  the  weakness  of  her  hus- 
band. *'  I  never  knew  that  ^aracter  of  him,"  said  she  ;  "  I 
was  but  his  wife,  and  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  pleasure,  was 
to  conform  to  his  will."  She  did  not  sacrifice  by  a  single 
word  the  memory  and  honour  of  the  king  for  the  purpose  of 
her  own  justification,  or  to  the  pride  of  having  reigned  in 
his  name.  She  desired  to  carry  back  to  him  to  heaven  his 
memory  honoured  or  avenged. 

XXI.  After  the  closing  of  these  long  debates,  Hermann 
summed  up  the  accusation,  and  declared  that  the  entire 
French  people  deposed  against  Marie  Antoinette.  He  in- 
voked punishment  in  the  name  of  equality  in  crime  and  equa- 
lity in  punishment  -^  and  put  the  questi6n  of  guilty  to  the 
jury.  Chauveau-Lagarde  and  Tronson-Ducoudray,  in  their 
defence,  excited  posterity  without  being  able  to  affect  the 
audience  or  the  judges.  The  jury  ddiberated  for  form's 
sake,  and  returned  to  the  hall  after  an  hour's  interval.  The 
queen  was  called  to  hear  her  sentence.  She  had  already 
heard  it  in  the  stamping  and  joy  of  the  crowd,  which  filled 
the  palace.  She  listened  to  it  witiiout  uttering  a  single  word, 
or  making  any  motion.  Hermann  asked  her  if  she  had  any 
thing  to  say  upon  the  pain  of  death  being  pronounced  upon 
her.  She  shook  her  head,  and  arose  as  if  to  walk  to  her  exe- 
cution.  She  disdained  to  reproach  the  people  with  the 
rigour  of  her  destiny  and  with  their  cruelty.  To  supplicate 
would  have  been  to  acknowledge  it ;  to  complain  would  have 
been  to  humble  herself ;  to  weep,  would  have  been  to  abase 
herself.  She  wrapped  herself  in  that  silence  which  was  her 
last  protection.  Ferocious  applause  followed  her  even  to  the 
staircase  which  descends  from  the  tribunal  to  the  prison. 
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The  first  ligjht  (^  day  began  to  struggle  under  these  vaults 
with  the  ^ambeau^  with  which>the  ffens  ctannes  lighted  their 
steps.  It  was  four  in  the  morning.  Her  last  day  had  com- 
inenced.  She  was  placed,  while  awaiting  the  hour  of  punish- 
ment, in  the  dark  hall  wherein  the  condemned  await  the 
executioner.  She  asked  the  gaoler  for  ink,  paper,  and  a  pen, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  her  sister,  which  was  found 
afterwards  amongst  the  pa|>ers  of  Couthon,  to  whom  Fou- 
quier-Tinyille  rendered  homage,  by  these  curiosities  of  death 
and  relics  of  royalty. 

*'  This  15tfa  Oct,  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning. 
**  I  write  you,  my  sister,  for  the  last  time.  I  have  been 
condemned,  not  to  an  ignominious  death,  that  only  awaits 
criminals,  but  to  go  and  rejoin  your  brother.  Innocent  as  he, 
I  hope  to  show  the  same  firmness  as  he  did  in  these  last  mo- 
ments. I  grieve  bitteriy  at  leaving  my  poor  children ;  you 
know  that  I  existed  but  for  them  and  you  —  you  who  have 
by  your  friendship  sacrificed  all  to  be  with  us^  In  what  a 
position  do  I  leave  you !  I  have  learned,  by  the  pleadings  on 
my  trial,  that  my  daughter  was  separated  from  you.  Alas  ! 
—  poor  child  —  I  dare  not  write^  to  her  ;  she  would  not  re- 
ceive my  letter;  I  know  not  even  if  this  may  reach  you. 
Receive  my  blessing  for  both.  I  hope  one  day,  when  they 
are  older,  they  may  rejoin  you,. and  rejoice  in  liberty  at  your 
tender  care.  May  they  both  think  on  what  I  have  never 
ceased  to  inspire  them  with !  May  their  friendship  and 
mutual  confidence  form  their  happiness !  May  my  daughter 
feel  that  at  her  age  she  ought  always  to  aid  her  brother  with 
that  advice  with  which  the  greater  experience  she  possesses, 
and  her  friendship^  should  inspire  her !  May  my  son,  on  his 
part,  render  to  his  sister  every  care  and  service  which  affec- 
tion can  dictate !  May  they,  in  short,  both  feel,  in  whatever 
position  they  may  find  themselves,  that  they  can  never  be 
truly  happy  but  by  their  union  !  Let  them  take  example 
by  us.  How  mudi  consolation  has  our  friendship  given  us 
in  our  misfortunes!  And,  in  happiness,  to  share  it  with 
a  friend  is  doubly  sweet.  Where  can  one  find  any  more 
tender  or  dearer  than  in  one's  own  family?  Let  my  son 
never  forget,  the  last  words  of  his  father.  I  repeat  them 
to  him  expressly :  —  *  Let  him  never  attempt  to  avenge  our 
death  r 
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<*  I  must  now  speak  to  70a  of  a  matter  most  painful  to  my 
heart.  I  know  how  much  trouble  this  child  must  have  given 
jou.  Pardon  him,  my  dear  sister  ;  think  of  his  age^  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  make  a  child  say  what  one  wishes,  and  what  he 
even  does  not  comprehend.  A  day  will  arrive,  I  hope,  when 
he  will  the  better  feel  all  the  value  of  your  kindness  and 
affection  for  them  both.  It  still  remains  to  me  to  confide  to 
you  mj  last  thoughts,  I  had  desired  to  write  them  from  the 
commencement  of  the  trial;  but,  exclusively  of  their  not 
permitting  me  to  write,  the  proceedings  have  been  so  rapid 
that  I  should  really  not  have  had  the  time. 

<<  I  die  in  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion ; 
in  that  of  my  fathers ;  in  that  in  which  I  have  been  bred, 
and  which  l^have  always  professed,  having  no  spiritual  con- 
solation to  expect,  not  knowing  if  priests  of  this  religion  still 
exist  here  —  and  even  the  place  in  which  I  am  would  expose 
them  too  much,  were  they  once  to  enter  it.  I  sincerely  ask 
pardon  of  God  for  all  the  errors  I  may  have  committed  during 
my  life.  I  hope  that,  in  his  kindness,  he  will  accept  my  last 
vows,  as  well  as  those  I  have  long  since  made,  that  he  may 
vouchsafe  to  receive  my  soul  in  his  mercy  and  goodness.  I 
ask  pardon  of  all  those  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  of 
you,  my  sister,  in  particular,  for  all  the  trouble  which,  with- 
out desiring  it,  I  may  have  caused  you.  I  forgive  all  my 
enemies  the  evil  they  have  done  me.  I  say  here  adieu  to  my 
aunts,  and  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  I  had  friends,  and 
the  idea  of  being  separated  for  ever  from  them  and  their  sor- 
rows, causes  me  the  greatest  regret  I  experience  in  dying. 
Let  them,  at  least,  know  that  in  my  last  moments  I  have 
thought  of  them.  Adieu,  my  good  and  kind  sister !  May 
this  letter  reach  you!  Think  of  me  always!  I  embrace 
you  with  all  my  hearty  as  well  as  those  poor  and  dear  chil- 
dren. ,  .  .  My  Grod,  how  heartrending  it  is  to  quit  them 
for  ever !  Adieu !  .  .  .  Adieu !  .  .  .  I  ought  no 
longer  to  occupy  myself,  but  with  my  spiritual  duties.  As 
I  am  not  mistress  of  my  actions,  they  may  bring  me  perhaps 
a  priest.  But  I  here  protest  that  I  will  not  tell  him  one 
word,  and  that  I  will  treat  him  absolutely  as  a  stranger." 

XXII.  This  letter  being  finished,  she  kissed  each  page 
repeatedly,  as  if  they  could  transmit  the  warmth  of  her  lips 
and  the  moisture  of  her  tears  to  her  children.     She  folded  it 
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without^  sealing  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  concierge  Bault.  He 
remitted  it  to  Fouquier-Tinville,  It  has  been  stated  that 
she  had  received,  in  her  last  moments,  a  visit  from  an  uncon- 
firmed priest,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
Her  death  had  none  of  these  consolations  to  assuage  or  to 
fortify  it  in  its  last  agony.  Here  is,  from  the  lips  of  an  eye- 
witness, the  truthful  account  of  the  religious  circumstances 
which  preceded  the  execution  of  the  queen. 

The  republic,  even  in  its  most  terrible  excesses,  had  not 
entirely  broken,  as  was  believed,  with  God,  nor  severed  all 
the  bands  of  man  with  religion  and  of  the  soul  with  immor* 
tality.  It  had  nationalised  its  forms  of  worship ;  but  it  had 
neither  abolished  the  exercise  nor  the  wages  of  this  national- 
ised adoration.  It  had  preserved  the  ancient  customs  of  cri- 
minal justice,  the  habit  of  sending  ministers  of  religion  to 
the  condemned,  previous  to  execution. 

There,  were  constitutional  priests.  The  bishop  of  Paris, 
Gobel,  scrupulously  inspected  this  charitable  service  of  the 
clergy  in  the  prisons.  The  multiplicity  of  punishments  had 
compelled  him  to  augment  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  who 
devoted  themselves  to  these  duties.  There  were  always  at 
the  bishopric  five  or  six  appointed  priests,  pious  sentinels, 
who  relieved  each  other  in  this  species  of  funereal  duty. 
Whenever  the  revolutionary  tribunal  had  decreed  death,  the 
president  transmitted  a  list  of  the  condemned  to  Fouquier- 
Tinville.  Fouquier  remitted  it  to  the  bishop.  He  informed 
the  priests,  and  they  divided  the  prisons  between  them.  The 
same  formality  took  place  in  regard  to  the  queen  ;  only  the 
high  station  of  the  victim,  the  horror  of  the  mission,  the  re- 
pugnance to  attach  their  name  in  history  to  any  circum- 
stances of  this  murder,  which  would  resound  so  remotely  to 
posterity ;  in  short,  the  dread  that  the  fury  of  the  people 
would  not  permit  the  cortege  even  to  reach  the  scaffold,  and 
might  sacrifice  with  the  queen  the  minister  of  worship  who 
should  assist  her  upon  the  car ;  the  certainty  of  seeing  them- 
selves repulsed  by  a  woman  who  rejected  the  whole  Revolution, 
even  to  its  prayers,  rendered  the  priests  of  Gobel  timid  and 
tardy  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  duties  with  Marie.  An- 
toinette. They  shifted  the  responsibility  from  one  to  another. 

Three  amongst  them,  however,  presented  themselves  during 
the  night  at  the  Conciergerie,  and  timidly  ofiered  their  min- 
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isttj  to  the  queen.  One  was  the  constitutional  curate  of 
^  Landry,  named  Girard  \  another,  one  of  the  vicars  of  the 
bishop  of  Paris ;  the  third  an  Alsatian  priest,  named  Loth- 
ringer.  The  queen  received  thekn  rather  ais'  the  precursors 
ei  the  executioner  than  as  the  precursors  of  Christ.  The 
schism  with  which  they  were  infected  was,  in  her  eyes,  one 
of  the  stains  of  the  republic.  The  seemliness  of  their  man- 
ners and  conversation,  however,  touched  the  queen.  She 
coloured  her  refusal  with  an  expression  of  gratitude  and 
regret.  "  I  thank  you,"  she  said  to  the  Abb6  Gerard ;  "  but 
my  religion  forbids  me  to  receive  the  pardon  of  God  from 
the  mouth  of  a  priest  of  any  othet*  than  the  Roman  commu- 
nion. I  shall  have  much  need  of  it,  however,"  added  she, 
with  a  mild  and  sorrowful  humility,  which  confessed  itself  in 
her  heart  before  man,  and  not  before  the  priest ;  "for  I  am  a 
great  sinner !  But  I  am  about  to  receive  a  great  sacrament !  * 
"  Yes,  martyrdom ! "  concluded  the  cui*ate  of  St,  Landry,  in 
a  low  voiccj  and  he  retired  bowing. 

The  Abbe  Lambert,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  figure,  of  a 
stature  rather  military  than  sacerdotal,  of  pure  republicanism, 
and  of  a  sincere  faith,  although  agitated  by  the  storms  of  the 
time,  remained  respectfully  at  a  distance  behind  his  two  co- 
adjutors. He  contemplated,  in  silence,  this  fearful  expiation 
of  royalty  by  a  woman,  and  left  in  amassement,  the  tears 
flowing  from  his  eyes. 

The  Abb^  Lothringer  persisted  in  his  charity,  which  more 
i*esembled  an  obligation  than  a  holy  work.  He  was  a  man 
pious  from  conviction,  officious  in  conduct,  limited  in  under- 
standing, and  regarding  priesthood  as  a  trade.  He  practised 
it  with  a  restless  and  frivolous  zeal,  administering  to  most  of 
the  condemned  in  the  dungeons,  and  watching  the  return  of 
a  thought  to  God  even  at  the  foot  of  the  scafibld.  Such  was 
the  only  comforter  whom  Providence  gave,  in  her  last  hours, 
to  the  woman  who,  of  all  on  earth,  had  the  most  need  of  con- 
solation. 

None  of  the  Abb6  Lothringer*s  importunate  solicitations 
could  bend  the  queen,  or  make  her  kneel  at  his  feet.  She 
prayed  alone,  and  confessed  herself  only  to  God.  She  did 
not  possess  the  calm  and  lively  faith  of  her  husband  to  sup- 
port her  in  her  last  hour.  Her  soul  was  rather  passionate 
than  pious.      The  atmosphere  of  the  eighteenth   cenjury, 
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which  she  had  inhaled;  the  worldly  difttittctioiis  of  her 
habits ;  aod,  latterly^  the  cares  of  the  throne^  and  political 
intrigues,  had  often  dissipated  religion  from  her  mind,  too 
open  to  worldly  vanities  to  enable  her  constantly  to  retain 
bt^fore  her  the  thoughts  of  God«  Baligion  had  long  been  te 
her  but  a  public  form- of  decency,  an  etiquette  of  royalty,  the 
degradatiou  of  which  humbled  the  court  and  weakened  the 
throne.  She  had  only  recurred  to  it  when  in  the  depths  of 
tlie  aby^s  of  her  misfortunes.  The  example  of  the  faith  of 
Louis  XYI.  and  of  his  sister  had  acted,  as  a  pioas  contagion, 
ui)OB  her  soul.  But  this  faith  of  imitation  and  desire  had 
not  attained,  perhaps,  to  that  state  of  security  and  beatitude 
whicl^  changes  dafkness  into  light,  and  death  into  apc^heosis* 
Marie  Antoinette  was  oply  resolved  to  die  as  a  Christiaa,  as 
her  husband  had  died,  and  as  her  angelic  sister,*  whom  she 
had  left  as  a  mother  to  her  children,  lived.  This  sister  had 
procured  for  her,  in  secret,  a  consolation  which  her  piety 
deemed  a  necessity  of  salvation.  It  was  the  number  and  the 
floor  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  St,  Honor^,  before  which  the 
condemned  passed,  and  in  which  a  Catholic  priest  would  be 
on  the  day  of  punishment,  at  the  hour  of  execution,  to  bestow 
upon  her,  from  above,  a^d  unknown  to  the  people,  the  abso* 
lution  and  benediction  of  God.  The  queen  relied  on  this  in- 
visible sacrament,  to  die  in  th^  faith  of  her  race  and  in 
reconciliation  with  Heaven* 

XXIIL  The  queen,  after  having  written  and  prayed,  slept 
soundly  for  some  hours.  On  her  awakening,  the  daughter  of 
Madame  Bault  dressed  and  adjusted  her  hair  with  more  neat« 
ness  and  respect  for  exterior  appearance  than  on  other  days* 
Marie  Antoinette  cast  oflf  the  black  robe  she  had  worn  since 
her  husband's  death,  and  dressed  herself  in  a  white  gown, 
emblematic  of  iqnocenpe  on  earth,  and  joy  for  heaven.  A 
white  handkerchief  covered  her  shoulders,  a  white  cap  her 
hair.  A  black  ribbon  which  bound  this  cap  around  her 
temples  alone  recalled  to  the  world  her  mourning ;  to  her« 
-elf  her  widowhood,  and  to  the  people  her  immolation. 

The  windows  and  the  parapets,  the  roofs  and  the  trees, 
were  load^<f  with  spectators.  A  crowd  of  women  enraged 
against  the  Autriehienne,  pressed  round  the  gratings,  and 
even  into  the  courts.  A  pate  cold  autumn  fog  hung  over 
the  Seine,  and  permitted,  here  and  there,  some  rays  of  the 
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8un  to  glitter  upon  the  roofs  of  the  Lonvre  and  upon  the 
tower  of  the  p&lace.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  gens  d'armes  and 
the  executioners  entered  the  hall  of  the  condemned.  The 
queen  embraced  the  daughter  of  the  concierge,  cut  her  hair 
off  herself,  allowed  herself  to  be  bound  without  a  murmur, 
and  issued  with  a  firm  step  from  the  Conciergerie.  No  fe- 
minine weakness,  no  faintness  of  heart,  no  trembling  of  the 
body,  nor  paleness  of  features  were  apparent.  Nature  obeyed 
her  will,  and  lent  her  all  its  power  to  die  as  a  queen. 

On  entering  from  the  staircase  to  the  court,  she  perceived 
the  car  of  the  condemned,  towards  which  the  gens  tTarmes 
directed  her  steps.  She  stopped,  as  if  to  retrace  her  road, 
and  made  a  motion  of  astonishment  and  horror.  She  had 
thought  that  the  people  would  have  clothed  their  hatred 
somewhat  decently,  and  that  she  would  be  conducted  to  the 
scaffold,  as  the  king  was,  in  a  close  carriage.  Haviz^  comr 
pressed  this  emotion,  she  bowed  her  head  in  token  of  assent, 
and  ascended  the  car.  The  Abbe  Lothringer  placed  hinn 
self  behind  her,  notwithstanding  her  refusal 

The  cortege  left  the  Conciergerie  amidst  cries  of  **  Vive 
la  Republiquer  ^  Place  a  V Autriehienne  T  ^'Flace  a  la 
veuve  Capet  I"  **A  bas  la  tyranniel**  The  comedian  Gram* 
mont,  aide-de-camp  of  Ronsin,  gave  the  example  and  the 
signal  to  the  people,  brandishing  his  naked  sword,  and 
parting  the  crowd  by  the  breast  of  his  horse.  The  hands 
of  the  queen  being  bound,  deprived  her  of  support  against 
the  jolting'  of  the  car  upon  the  pavement.  She  endea- 
voured by  every  means  to  preserve  her  equilibrium,  and 
the  dignity  of  her  attitude.  **  These  are  not  your  cushions 
of  Trianon,"  shouted  some  wretches  to  her.  The  cries,  the 
looks,  the  laughter,  and  gestures  of  the  people  overwhelmed 
her  with  humiliation.  Her  cheeks  changed  continually  from 
purple  to  paleness,  and  revealed  the  agitation  and  reflux  of 
her  blood.  Notwithstanding  the  care  she  had  taken  of 
her  toilette,  the  tattered  appearance  of  her  dress,  the  coarse 
linen,  the  common  stuff  and  the  crumpled  plaits,  dishonoured 
her  rank.  The  curls  of  her  hair  escaped  from  her  cap  and 
flapped  with  the  breeze  upon  her  forehead.  Her  red  and 
swollen  eyes,  though  dry,  revealed  the  long  inundation  of 
care  augmented  by  tears.  She  bit  her  under  lip  for  some 
moments  with  her  teeth,  as  a  person  who  suppressed  the 
utterance  of  acute  suffering. 
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When  she  had  crossed  the  Pont-au-Change,  and  the  ta- 
maltuous  quarters  of  Paris,  the  silence  and  serious  aspect  of 
the  crowd  bespoke  another  region  of  the  people.  K  it  was 
not  pitjy  it  was  at  least  dismay.  Her  countenance  regained 
the  calm  and  uniformity  of  expression  which  the  outrages  of 
the  multitude  had  at  first  disturbed.  She  thus  traversed 
slowly  the  whole  length  of  the  Rue  Saint  Honor4.  The 
priest  placed  on  the  long  seat  by  her  side  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  call  her  attention,  by  words  which  she  seemed  to 
repel  from  her  ears.  Her  looks  wandered,  with  all  their  in-* 
teUigencCy  over  the  fa9ades  of  the  houses,  over  the  r^ubli- 
can  inscriptions,  and  over  the  costumes  and  physiognomy  of 
this  capital,  so  changed  to  her  since  sixteen  months  of  cap- 
tivity* She  regarded  above  all  the  windows  of  the. upper 
stories,  from  which  floated  the  tri-coloured  banner,  the  en- 
sign of  patriotism. 

The  people  thought,  and  witnesses  have  written,  that  her 
light  and  puerile  attention  was  attracted  to  tjiis  exterior  de- 
coration of  republicanism.  Her  thoughts  were  diflerent.  Her 
eyes  sought  a*  sign  of  safety  amongst  these  signs  of  her  loss. 
She  approached  the  house  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  her 
in  her  dungeon*  She  examined  with  a  glance  the  window 
whence  was  to  descend  upon  her  head  the  absolution  of  a 
disguised  priest.  A  gesture,  inexplicable  to  the  multitude, 
made  him  known  to  her.  She  closed  her  eyes,  lowered  her 
forehead,  collected  herself  under  the  invisible  hand  which, 
blessed  her ;  and,  being  unable  to  use  her  bound  hands,  she 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  her  breast,  by  three  move- 
ments of  her  hand.  The  spectators  thought  that  she  prayed 
alone^  and  respected  her  fervency.  An  inward  joy  and  secret 
consolation  skume  from  this  moment  upon  her  countenance. 

XXTV.  On  entering  upon  the  Place  of  the  Revolution, 
the  leaders  of  the  cortege  caused  the  car  to  approach  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  Pont  Toumant,  and  stopped  it  for  a  short 
time  before  the  entrance  of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 
Marie  Ant(»nette  turned  her  head  on  the  side  of  her  ancient 
palace,  and  regarded  for  some  moments  that  odious  and  yet 
dear  theatre  of  her  greatness  and  of  her  fall.  Some  tears 
fell  i^>on  her  knees.  All  her  passed  life  appeared  before  her 
in  the  hour  of  deaths  Some  few  more  turns  of  the  wheels, 
and  she  was  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine.  The  priest  and  the 
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execntioiier  asBiBted  her  to  descend,  sostaiiiiDg  her  by  the 
elbows.  She  mounted  the  steps  of  the  ladder.  On  reachiBg 
the  scaffold,  she  uiadTertentlj  trod  upon  the  executioner's 
foot^  This  man  uttered  a  cry  of  pain.  ^'  Pardon  me,"  sbe 
said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  Toice  as  if  she  had  spoken  to  one  of 
her  courtiers.  She  kn^t  down  far  an  instant  and  uttered  a 
half-andible  prayer ;  afterwards  rising,  ^<  Adieu  once  again 
my  children,"  said  she,  regarding  the  towers  of  the  Temple, 
"  I  go  to  rejoin  your  falher."  She  did  not  attempt  like 
Louis  XYL,  to  justify  herself  before  the  people^  oior  to  move 
them  by  any  appeal  to  his  memory.  Her  features  did  not 
wear,  like  those  of  her  husband,  the  impression  of  the  antir 
dpated  bliss  of  the  just  and  the  martyr,  but  that  of  disdain 
for  mankind  and  a  proper  impatience  to  depart  from  life. 
^le  did  not  rush  to  heayen ;  she  fled  from  earthy  and  be- 
queathed to  it  her  indignation  and  its  own  remorse. 

The  executioner,  trembling  more  than  she,  was  seized 
with  a  tremour  which  checked  his  hand  when  disengaging 
the  axe.  The  head  of  the  queen  felL  The  assistant  €^  the 
guillotine  took  it  up  by  the  hair  and  made  the  round  of  the 
scaffold,  raising  it  in  his  right  hand  and  showing  it  to  the 
people.  A  loDg  cry  of  ^  Vitfe  la  RepubUquel^  sainted  the 
decapitated  member  and  already  senseless  features. 

The  Revolution  believed  itself  avenged ;  it  was  only  dis< 
graced.  This  blood  of  a  woman  recoiled  upon  its  glory, 
without  cementing  its  liberty.  Paris,  however,  felt  less 
emotion  at  this  murder  than  at  that  of  the  kii^.  PuUic 
opinion  affected  an  indifference  to  one  of  the  most  odious 
executions  that  di^raced  the  BepnUic.  This  sacrifice  of  a 
queen  and  a  foreigner,  amongst  a  people  who  had  adopted 
her,  had  not  even  the  compensation  of  tragical  events  —  the 
remorse  and  grief  of  a  nation. 

XXV.  Thus  died  this  queen,  frivolous  in  prosperity,  sub- 
lime in  misfortune,  intrepid  upon  the  scaff<^d,  the  idol  of  a 
court  mutilated  by  the  people,  long  the  love,  and  afterwards 
the  blind  counseUor  of  royalty,  and  latterly  the  personal 
enemy  of  the  Revolution.  This  Revolution,  the  queen  knew 
neither  how  to  foresee,  to  comprehend,  nor  to  accept ;  she 
knew  only  how  to  irritate  and  to  fear  it.  She  took  refuge 
in  the  court,  in  place  of  throwing  herself  into  the  boaom  of 
the  people.    The  people  cast  on  her  ui^justly  all  the  haired 
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with  which  they  persecuted  the  ancient  regime.  ,  They  at- 
tached ail  the  scandal  and  treason  of  the  court  to  her  name. 
Onmipotent,  by  her  beauty  and  by  her  wit,  over  her  hus- 
band, she  invested  him  with  her  unpopularity,  and  dragged 
idm,  by  her  love,  to  his  destruction.  Her  vacillating  poHcy, 
following  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  by  turns  timid  in 
defeat,  and  rash  in  success,  neither  knew  how  to  recede  nor 
to  advance  at  the  proper  moment ;  and  ended  by  converting 
itself  into  intrigues  with  the  emigration  parly  and  with 
foreign  powers.  The  charming  and  dangerous  favourite  of 
an  antiquated,  rather  than  the  queen  of  a  new,  monarchy, 
she  had  neither  the  prestige  of  ancient  royalty — ^respect ;  nor 
^^  prestige  of  a  new  reign — ^popularity ;  she  knew  only  how 
to  fascinate,  to  mislead,  and  to  die.  -  Called  by  a  people  to 
occupy  a  throne,  that  people  did  not  even  grant  her  a  tomb. 
For  we  read  upon  the  register  of  the  general  interments,  in 
la  Madeleine,  ^^  For  the  coffin  of  the  ttndow  Capety  seven 
francs." 

Behold  the  total  of  the  life  of  a  queen,  and  of  the  enor- 
iQous  sums  expended  during  a  prodigal  reign  for  the  splen- 
dour, the  pleasures,  and  bounties  of  a  woman  who  had  pos- 
sessed Versailles,  Saint  Cloud,  and  Trianon.  When  Provi- 
dence desires  to  address  men  with  the  rude  eloquence  of 
rojal  vicissitudes,  it  speaks  with  a  sign  more  powerful  than 
the  eloquent  discourses  of  Seneca  and  Bossuet,  and  inscribes 
a  Tile  cjpher  upon  the  register  of  a  gravedigger  ! 
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L  The  account  of.  the  trial  and  death  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
which  we  were  unwilling  to  interrupt,  compels  us  to  retrace 
a  period  of  some  weeks,  to  the  3d  of  October,  to  relate  the 
fate  of  the  Girondists. 

From  the  2d  of  June,  the  date  of  their  fall  and  captivity, 
the  Grirondists  had  been  the  constant  objects  of  hatred  to  the 
people  of  Paris.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  charged 
Amar,  one  of  its  most  implacable  members,  to  summon  be« 
iore  their  tribunal  the  twenty-three  leaders  of  this  party, 
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who  had  been  arrested  on  the  3l8t  of  May,  and  to  accuse 
the  seventy-three  deputies  suspected  of  moral  complicitj 
with  the  Girondists,  and  who  had  publicly  and  courageously 
protested  against  the  violence  of  the  people  and  the  mutila- 
tion of  the  national  representation.  A  profound  mystery 
shrouded  this  measure  of  the  committee,  which,  like  the 
council  of  ten  at  Venice,  reassured  by  its  dissimulation  and 
silence  the  victims  whose  escape  it  apprehended. 

n.  On  the  3d  of  September,  one  of  those  splendid  mornings 
which  seem  to  summon  us  to  contemplate  the  last  fine  days  of 
the  expiring  year,  seventy-three  deputies  of  the  centre,  the 
remains  of  the  party  of  Boland,  Brissot,  and  Yergniaud, 
went  to  the  Convention.  They  were  struck  by  the  unac- 
customed display  of  armed  men  around  the  Tuileries,  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  Salle  the  galleries  were  more  thronged 
than  usual,  whilst  the  features,  the  movements,  and  the 
gestures  of  the  spectators  betokened  a  feverish  anxiety  and 
expectation. 

HL  A  deputy  of  the  Montague  mounted  the  tribune,  and 
announced  that  the  rapporteur  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  Amar,  would  soon  appear  and  read  his  report  con- 
cerning the  twenty-two  Girondists  arrested  on  the  8th  of 
June.  This  deputy,  to  allay  the  impatience  of  the  specta- 
tors, pointed  to  the  documents  composing  this  report,  which 
lay  on  the  president's  table,  and  which  contained  the  life  or 
death  of  so  many  proscribed  men.  Amar  soon  appeared 
himself.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  profess  moderate 
principles  when  the  times  are  tranquil,  and  moderation  is 
unattended  with  danger,  and  who  atone,  by  servility  and 
violence,  for  their  past  moderation,  in  times  of  violence  and 
excess.  Amar,  an  a^cient  member  of  the  parliament  of 
Grenoble,  had  at  first  opposed  the  Montague,  and  now  en- 
deavoured to  curry  favour,  by  bringing  criminals  to  justice, 
in  order  to  avert  suspicion  and  punishment  from  himself. 
His  report,  a  long  and  calumnious  summary  of  all  the  ca- 
lumnies spread  abroad  against  the  Girondists,  concluded  — 

First,  By  declaring  guilty  of  conspiracy  against  the  unity 
and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic,  the  deputies  Briasot, 
Yergniaud,  Gensonn^  Duperret,  Carra,  MoUevault,  Gardien, 
Dufriche-Yalaze,  YaU^e,  Duprat,  Sillery,  Condorcet,  Fau- 
chet»  Pont^ulant,    Ducos»  Boyer-Fonfr^de,  Grambn,    La- 
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source,  Lesterpt-Beauvais,  Isnard,  Duchatel,  Duval,  Deve* 
rite,  Mainvielle,  Delahaje,  Bonnet,  Lacaze,  Mazujer,  Savary, 
Hardy,  Lehardy,  Boilean,  Bouyer,  Antiboul,  Bresson,  Noel, 
Coustard,  Andrei  de  la  Corse,  Grangeneuve,  Vig^e,  and 
lastly,  Phillipe  Egalit^  cidevant  Due  d'Orleans,  forgotten  for 
a  moment,  —  named  by  Billaud-Yarennes,  and  carried  by 
general  acclamation. 

Second,  By  declaring  traitors  to  tbeir  country,  conform- 
ably with  the  decree  of  the  8th  July,  the  fugitive  Girondist 
deputies,  Buzot,  Barbarous,  Gorsas,  Lanjuinais,  Salles, 
Louvet,  Bergoing,  Potion,  Guadet,  Chasset,  Chambon, 
Lidons,  Yalady,  Fermon,  Kerv^egan,  Henri  Larivi^re,  Ra- 
baat-St.-£tienne,  Lesage^  Cussy,  and  MeiUan. 

Amar  paused  a  moment  after  he  had  read  these  two  arti- 
cles; and  the  deputies  of  the  centre,  accomplices  of  the 
policy  of  the  imprisoned  and  fugitive  Girondists,  breathed 
again,  for  they  deemed  themselves  forgotten,  and  included  in 
an  amnesty.  Nothing  had  as  yet  led  them  to  believe  that 
the  sword  hung  over  their  heads ;  and  they  sorrowfully  re-* 
signed  themselves,  to  behold  the  proscription  and  death  of 
the  leaders  of  a  party  they  could  no  longer  save. 

This  illusion  lasted  but  a  few  moments.  Amar  took  up 
the  documents  composing  the  second  part  of  his  report ;  but 
previous  to  reading  them,  he  demanded  that  the  doora  should 
be  dosed,  and  no  one  permitted  to  leave  the  Salle.  The 
suspected  members  voted  for  this  motion,  lest  they  should 
give  ground  for  accusation.  Amar  continued,  —  *'  Those 
who  signed  the  protests  of  the  6th  and  19th  of  June  (against 
the  31  St  of  May,  the  expulsion  of  the  Girondists),  who  have 
not  been  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  shall  be 
arrested  and  seals  put  on  aU  their  papers.  A  report  on  this 
subject  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  General 
Safety.** 

fie  then  read  the  names  of  the  seventy-three  deputies. 
A  long  silence  after  each  name,  made  every  heart  beat  with 
the  hope  of  bdng  omitted,  and  the  apprediension  of  being 
named.  The  following  were  the  names  of  those  who  heard 
the  warrant  for  their  death  thu^  uttered  by  the  mouth  of 
Amar: — Lauze-Duperret,  Cazeneuve,  Laplaigne,  Defer- 
mon,  Bonault,  Girault,  Chastelin,  Dugu^-d'Ass^  Lebreton, 
Dussaulz,  Coupp^  Saurine,  Queinnet,  Salmon,  the  elder 
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Lacaze,  Corbel,  Guiter,  Ferroux,  Bailleul,  Baault,  Obelin, 
Babey,  Blad,  Maisse,  Peyre,  Bohan,  Fleurj,  Vernier,  Gre- 
not,  Amyon,  Laurenceot,  Jarry,  Babaut,  Fayolle,  Aubry, 
Ribereau,  Derazey,  Mazuyer  de  Saone  et  Loire,  Vallee, 
Lefebvre,  Olivier  Gerente,  Royer,  Duprat,  Garithe,  Devil- 
leville,  Varlet,  Dubuse,  Savary,  Blanqui,  Massa,  Debray- 
Doublet,  Delamarre,  Faure,  Hecquet,  Deschamps,  Lefebvre 
of  la  Seine  inferieure,  Serre,  Laurence,  Saladin,  Mercier, 
Daunou,  Paries,  Vincent,  Tournier,  Rouzet,  Blaux,  Blaviel, 
Marboz,  Estadentz,  Bresson  des  Vosges,  Moysset,  Saint 
Prix,  and  G^mon. 

The  decree  of  accusation  was  unanimously  carried.  Some 
of  the  deputies  included  in  it  strove  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but 
their  voices  were  drowned,  and  they  were  packed  in  silence, 
like  sheep  going  to  the  slaughter,  in  the  narrow  space  of  the  bar. 
A  few  members  of  the  Montague  demanded  that  the  names 
of  their  enemies  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  proscribed. 
At  the  end  of  the  sitting,  the  accused  deputies  were  confined 
in  the  different  prisons  of  Paris,  and  chiefly  in  La  Force. 

Their  trial,  with  that  of  the  other  Girondists,  was  loadly 
demanded,  —  and  their  trial  was  their  death.  Robespierre 
employed,  with  more  courage  than  he  displayed  for  so  many 
other  victims,  his  influence  to  save  them  ;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  resist  the  clamour  of  the  people  and  to  offend  his 
colleagues,  to  rescue  the  seventy-three  from  the  impatience  of 
their  enemies.  The  future  shows  that  he  reserved  them  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  Montagne,  at  the 
period  when  he  sought  to  rule  alone  in  the  Convention. 

The  fate  of  the  deputies,  imprisoned  since  the  31st  of  May, 
was  clearly  pronounced  by  Amar.  The  Montague,  at  the 
outset,  satisfied  with  its  victory,  and  Robespierre  and  Danton 
ashamed  of  so  many  odious  and  impolitic  murders,  strove  to 
cause  them  to  be  forgotten  in  vain.  Not  a  scaffold  was 
erected  in  Paris,  but  the  people  demanded  why  it  was  not 
for  the  Girondists:  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
feared  to  afford  this  ground  for  complaint  to  the  more  ardent 
Montagnards  and  the  Commune.  The  Jacobins  had  wrested 
the  head  of  Louis  XVL  from  the  Gironde,  and  the  de- 
magogism  of  Hebert,  Pache,  and  Audouin,  called  on  the 
Jacobins  to  give  the  Republic  the  heads  of  their  thirty-two 
colleagues.    Robespierre  yielded  with  regret,   and  Grarat, 
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the  minister  of  tlie  interior,  came  to  entreat  him  to  save 
them.  **  Do  not  speak  of  it  again,"  said  Robespierre ;  ''  I  can- 
not save  them :  there  are  periods  in  revolutions  when  to  live 
is  a  crime,  and  when  men  must  know  how  to  surrender  their 
heads  when  demanded.  And  mine  also  will,  perhaps,  be  re* 
qaired  of  me,"  added  he,  seizing  it  in  both  hands,  like  a 
man  who  throws  down  a  burden.  "  You  shall  see  if  I  dis* 
pnte  it" 

rV.  Vergniaud,  Gensonnd,  Ducos,  FonfrMe,  Valaz^, 
Carra,  Fanchet,  Lasource,  Sillerj,  Gorsas,  and  their  col- 
leagues, had  remained  voluntary  prisoners  at  Paris.  Con* 
dorcet  had  escaped,  by  timely  flight,  the  pursuit  of  the 
Commune  and  the  warrant  issued  for  his  arrest. 

Roland  had  fled,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  environs  of 
Bonen  after  the  imprisonment  of  his  wife.  Brissot,  called 
the  leader  of  the  pai*ty  since  he  had  been  its  organ,  and  had 
given  it  its  name,  had  also  fled.  On  his  arrival  at  Chartres^ 
his  native  place,  he  found  no  friends,  and  left  the  town  alone 
on  foot,  in  disguise,  and,  furnished  with  a  false  passport, 
strove  to  gain,  by  circuitous  and  unfrequented  routes,  the 
Swiss  frontiers  or  the  departments  of  the  south.  Recognised 
and  arrested  at  Moulins,  he  had  been  brought  back  to  Paris 
and  cast  into  prison,  where  be  languished  during  Ave 
months. 

V.  The  captivity  of  the  Girondists  from  the  Slst  of  May 
had  followed,  as  regards  its  rigour  or  indulgence,  the  oscilla- 
tions of  public  opinion.  At  flrst  almost  nominal,  and  as 
though  ashamed  of  itself,  it  was  merely  confinement  in  their 
own  house  under  the  custody  of  a  gen  darme*  The  opportu- 
nities of  escape  were  frequent.  Surrounded  by  their  fami* 
lies,  visited  by  their  friends,  served  by  their  own  domestics, 
furnished  with  money  and  false  passports,  it  seemed  that 
these  measures  of  tolerance  were  purposely  adopted  to  favour 
their  flight.  The  Montague  was  rather  embarrassed  by,  than 
jealous  of  its  victims ;  but  after  the  disasters  of  the  army  of 
the  north,  the  successes  of  La  Vendee,  the  insurrection  of 
Calvados,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  Toulon ;  the  proclamation 
of  the  Terror,  the  trial  of  Custine,  the  execution  of  the 
queen,  and  the  law  against  suspected  persons  —  their  capti- 
vity became  more  rigorous.  They  were  first  confined  in  the 
Abbaye,  then  the  Luxembourg,  and  then  the  Cannes,  united 
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by  the  same  crime  and  the  same  falL  For  a  length  of  time, 
confounded  with  those  suspected  of  rojalism  and  federalism, 
the  Girondists  found  themselves  associated  hy  chance — that 
blind  avenger  of  the  conquered  and  the  conquerors  —  with 
the  victims  of  their  policy,  the  vanquished  of  the  10th  of 
August,  the  friends  of  La  Fayette  and  Dumouriez,  the  servi* 
tors  of  royalty,  the  moderators  of  the  Revolution,  nobles, 
priests,  magistrates — such  men  as  Bamave,  Bailly,  and 
Malesherbes. 

The  Girondists,  inflexible  in  their  republicanism,  retained 
a  revolutionary  attitude,  and  neither  affected  to  lament  their 
opinions  nor  the  humiliation  of  their  fall,  and  associated  them- 
selves with  the  Convention  in  all  its  acts  of  patriotic  energy 
and  severity  against  the  rojralists,  and  only  separated  them- 
selves from  what  they  termed  its  humiliation  and  its  crimes. 
They  formed  in  the  prison  a  distinct  group,  which  was  not 
a  rupture,  but  a  sclnsm  in  the  republic  Their  names, 
celebrity,  youth,  and  eloquence,  inspired  their  enemies  with 
curiosity,  their  fellow-captives  with  respect,  and  their  very 
gaolers  with  courtesy. 

Something  o(  their  character  of  representatives  of  the 
people,  of  their  prestige^  and  their  power  had  followed  them 
even  in  their  dungeon;  and,  though  prisoners,  they  yet 
reigned  by  the  recollections  or  the  admiration  that  enshrined 
them. 

YL  When  their  trial  was  decided  on,  this  captivity  became 
more  strict.  They  were  imprisoned  for  a  few  dayB  in  the 
Carmelite  convent,  in  the  Rue  de  Yaugeraud,  a  monastery 
converted  into  a  prison,  and  rendered  sinister  by  the  recollec- 
tions and  the  bloody  traces  of  the  massacres  of  September. 
The  lower  floors,  crowded  with  prisoners,  only  left  the 
Girondists  a  narrow  space  between  the  roofs,  consisting  of  a 
dark  passage,  and  thi«e  cells,  opening  one  into  another,  and 
resembling  the  Piombi  of  Venice.  A  small  staircase,  in  a 
comer  of  tiie  building,  led  to  them ;  several  wickets  had  been 
formed  on  the  stair,  and  a  single  massive  door,  studded  with 
iron,  gave  access  to  these  cells.  This  door,  closed  since  1793, 
and  opened  for  us,  presented  the  cells  and  displayed  the 
images  and  thoughts  of  the  captives  as  perfect  and  intact  as 
the  day  they  left  to  go  to  death.  No  step,  no  hand,  has 
effaced  these  vestiges  of  them.     The  written  traces  ci  pro- 
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scribed  members  of  all  the  other  parties  of  the  Bepublic  are 
mingled  with  those  of  the  Girondists ;  and  the  names  of 
friends  and  foes,  executioners  and  victims,  are  inscribed  on 
the  same  wall. 

Vn.  Above  the  principal  door  was  inscribed,  in  large 
letters,  "  Liberty^  Equality^  or  Death  I " — the  usual  inscrip- 
tion on  all  public  monuments  at  that  period.  This  led  into 
a  lai^e  room,  in  which  the  prisoners  took  their  meals ;  on 
the  left  was-  a  small  chamber,  in  which  the  younger  of  the 
Girondists  slept.  These  two  apartments  were  lighted  by 
two  ungrated  windows,  which  looked  on  the  large  gardens 
belonging  to  the  convent.  The  eye  first  rested  on  the  foun- 
tain, which  seemed  as  though  striving  eternally  to  efface  the 
blood  of  the  priests  massacred  near  its  basin,  then  on  an  im- 
mense horizon  on  the  north  and  west  of  Paris.  Nothing 
broke  the  outline,  save  the  spire  of  the  clock  tower  of  the 
Luxembourg,  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  opposite,  and  on  the 
left,  by  the  two  towers  of  a  half-des1ax)yed  church.  The 
light,  the  silence,  the  serenity  of  this  prospect  gave  the  cap- 
tives the  image  of  the  country,  the  illusions  of  liberty,  and 
the  calmness  of  contemplation.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of 
this  chamber,  covered  with  plaster,  offered  the  prisoners,  in 
the  place  of  paper,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  a  page 
on  which  to  engrave  their  last  thoughts  with  their  knives  or 
write  them  with  their  pencils.  These  ideas,  generally  ex- 
pressed in  «hort  and  proverbial  maxims,  or  Latin  verses, 
cover  the  walls  to  this  day,  and  render  them  the  depositories 
and  revealers  of  the  last  thoughts  and  hopes  of  the  Gironde. 
Almost  all  are  written  in  blood,  and  retain  its  hues,  and  are 
a  hymn  to  constancy,  a  defiance  of  death,  or  an  appeal  to  im- 
mortality.    In  one  place  we  read :  — 

"  Quand  il  n'a  pu  sauver  la  liberty  de  Rome, 
Caton  est  libre  encore  et  salt  mourir  en  faomme." 

In  another :  — 


Higher :  — 


^  Justum  ac  tenaeem  propositi  yinini, 
Kon  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  soUda.** 


"  Cui  virtus  non  deest 
Ille 
Nttnquam  omnino  miser." 
M  4 
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Lower:  — 

**  La  wnae  liberty  est  celle  de  Tame.* 

On  the  side,  a  religious  inscription,  supposed  to  be  in  the 
hand  of  Fauchet :  — 

.    **  Souvenes-vous  que  vous  etes  appelles  non  pour  causer  et  pour  etre 
oisifs  mais  pour  souiTrir  et  tiavaliler.** — Imitation  de  Jesus  Christ, 

On  another  part  of  the  wall  is  a  regret  given  to  a  beloved 
name,  which  was  not  revealed  even  in  death :  — 
**  Je  meurs  pour  •  . 

**  MoKTALEMBBftI;* 

On  the  beam :  — 

*<  Dignum  certe  deo  spectaculum  fortem  yirum  cum  calamitate  eoUue- 
tantem.** 

Above:  — 

**  Quels  solides  appuis  dans  le  malheur  supreme  1 
J'ai  pour  moi  ma  ^ertu,  Tequit^  Dieu  lui-meme." 

Beneath :  — 

**  Le  jour  n*est  pas  plus  pur  que  le  fond  de  moD  coeur." 
In  the  recess  of  the  window :  ^ 

*'  Cui  virtus  non  deest 
Ille 
Non  omnino  miser." 
'*  Rebus  in  arduis  facile  est  contemnere  Titam.* 
**  Dulce  et  decorum  pro  patria  mori.** 
*^  Non  omnis  moriar." 
<*  Summum  crede  ncfas  animam  praeferre  pudori." 

In  large  letters  of  blood,  in  the  writing  of  Vergniaud  :  — 

«*  Potius  roori  quam  foedari," 

A  multitude  of  inscriptions  and  initials,  strophes  and  in- 
completed ideas,  attest  the  -stoical  intrepidity  of  these  men, 
fed  from  the  purest  sources  of  antiquity,  and  seeking  conso- 
lation, not  in  the  hope  of  life,  but  the  contemplation  of 
death. 

Vin.  The  Girondists  were  removed  during  the  night  to 
their  last  place  of  detention,  the  Conciergerie,  where  the 
queen  was  still  confined.     Thus  the  same  roof  covered  the 
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fallen  queen  and  the  men  who  had  hurled  her  from  her 
throne  on  the  10th  of  August  —  the  victim  of  royalty  and 
the  victims  of  the  republic.  Here  they  met  Brissot,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  been  confined  at  the  Abbaye,  and  those  of 
the  colleagues  who,  like  Duperret  and  Riouffe,  had  been 
brought  back  feom  the  south  or  Bretagne. 

They  were  placed  in  a  separate  part  of  the  prison.  Their 
cells  were  contiguous,  and  one  contained  eighteen  beds.  The 
impossibility  of  escaping  from  these  walls,  defended  by  triple 
doors,  iron  bolts,  and  sentinels,  had  led  their  gaolers  to  soften, 
in  some  measure,  the  severity  of  their  imprisonment,  and  to 
allow  them  the  use  of  paper  and  ink.  They  read  the  public 
journals,  and  conversed,  through  the  wicket,  with  their 
wives,  children,  and  friends. 

The  brother-in-law  of  Vergniaud,  M.  Alluaud,  came  from 
Limoges  to  bring  him  some  money ;  for  Vergniaud  was  in  a 
state  of  literal  destitution.  M.  Alluaud  had  brought  his  son, 
a  child  of  ten  years,  whose  features  recalled  to  the  prisoner 
those  of  his  beloved  sister.  The  child,  seeing  his  uncle  im- 
prisoned like  a  malefactor,  his  cheeks  sunken,  hair  in  dis- 
order, unshaven,  and  his  garments  hanging  in  tatters,  burst 
into  tears,  and  clung  to  his  father's  knees.  "  My  child,"  said 
the  captive,  taking  him  on  his  lap,  "look  well  at  me;  when 
you  are  a  man,  you  can  say  that  you  saw  Vergniaud,  the 
founder  of  the  republic,  at  the  most  glorious  period  and  in  the 
most  splendid  costume  he  ever  wore — that  in  which  he  suf- 
fered the  persecution  of  wretches,  and  in  which  he  prepared 
to  die  for  liberty ! "  The  child  remembered  these  words, 
and  repeated  them,  ^ftj  years  afterwards,  to  the  author  of 
this  work. 

IX.  At  the  hours  of  exercise  the  other  prisoners  flocked 
around  the  Girondists,  to  contemplate  and  listen  to  them. 
Their  conversations  turned  on  the  events  of  the  day,  the 
danger  of  the  country,  the  difl&eulties  in  the  way  of  liberty, 
and  the  blots  on  the  republic.  They  conversed  like  men 
who  have  no  longer  any  occasion  to  temporise,  and  who  see 
their  work  dishonoured  and  stained  with  blood.  Their  elo- 
quence, which  had  lost  nothing  of  its  patriotism,  contracted 
within  these  walls  something  of  a  prophetic  character  ;  their 
impartial  voice  seemed  to  make  itself  heard  from  the  tomb. 
Brissot  read  to  his  colleagues  the  pages  in  which  he  be- 
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^ueathed  their  justification  to  posterity.  G^isonn^  pre- 
senred  the  bitterness  of  his  sareasm,  and  avenged  himself  on 
his  enemies  hj  his  contempt  for  them*  Lasoorce  illuminated 
the  abjsses  of  anarchy  by  the  fire  of  his  ardent  imagination, 
and  consoled  himself  for  the  fall  of  his  party  by  the  general 
ruin  of  Europe.  Carra  constantly  formed  new  combinations 
and  new  divisions  of  territories  between  the  powers  of 
Europe.  Fauchet  accused  himself,  with  sincere  and  manly 
repentance,  with  haying  abandoned  his  faith,  and  proved 
that  religion  alone  could  guide  the  steps  of  liberty,  SiUerj 
was  silent,  deeming  silence  more  dignified  than  complaint  in 
his  last  moments.  He,  like  Fauchet,  returned  to  his  reli- 
gious belief  and  observances.  Both  frequently  conversed 
with  a  venerable  priest,  their  fellow-prisoner  in  the  Concier- 
gerie.  This  was  the  Abb^  Emery,  ancient  superior  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Sulpice,  of  whom  Fouquier-Tinville  said, 
**  We  let  him  live  because  he  prevents  more  tumult  and  more 
complaint  in  the  prison,  by  his  gentleness  and  advice,  than 
the  gens  dHarmes  and  the  guillotine  put  together." 

Duces  and  FonfrMe,  young  men  whose  natural  gaiety 
the  gloom  of  a  prison  and  the  approach  of  death  could  not 
damp,  wrote  verses,  afi(9cted  the  light-heartedness  of  hap- 
pier times,  and  only  recovered  their  gravity  and  regret  in 
the  confidences  of  their  heroic  friendship,  and  their  mutual 
apprehension  for  each  other's  faU.  Yalaz^  looked  upon  the 
approach  of  death  as  the  consummation  of  the  sacrifice  ho 
had  long  since  made  of  his  life  to  his  country.  He  felt  Uiat 
new  doctrines  must  be  watered  with  the  blood  of  their  ear- 
liest apostles,  and  he  rejoiced  at  shedding  his,  for  he  pos- 
sessed the  fanaticism  of  devotion,  and  the  impatience  of 
inartyrdom. 

A  few  hours  before  the  trial,  he  gave  the  young  Bioufie  a 
pair  of  scissors,  which  he  had  concealed.  *<  There,"  said  he, 
with  an  accent  of  irony,  which  Bioufie  did  not  until  after- 
wards comprehend,  ''it  is  said  that  this  is  a  dangerous 
weapon,  and  they  fear  lest  we  should  attempt  self-destruc* 
tion."  He  bore  on  his  person  a  surer  weapon,  and  this  gifb 
Was  a  Socratic  raillery  of  his  foes. 

X.  Yergniaud  appeared  as  careless  of  the  judgment  of 
posterity  as  of  his  life.  Calm,  grave,  natural,  sometimes 
mirthful,  he  never  wrote,  and  conversed  but  little.    A  pilot. 
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torn  from  the  helm  during  a  tempest,  he  reposed  lumself  on 
the  deep  amidst  the  agitation  of  the  vessel,  which  he  no  longer! 
governed.  His  strong  mind,  whose  very  strength  rendered) 
it  sometimes  too  inactive^  and  his  prophetic  yet  idle  genius, 
left  him  hut  little  care  for  himself.  Alone  and  silent,  on  his 
bed  or  on  the  spot  allotted  for  exercise,  he  occasionally 
illuminated  a  difficult  theme  under  discussion  by  one  of 
those  flashes  of  eloquence,  no  less  majestic  in  the  dungeon 
than  the  tribune  of  the  senate.  Eloquence  with  him  waa 
not  an  art,  but  a  part  of  himself ;  he  was  certain  of  always 
bearing  it  with  him,  and  of  employing  it  when  requisite ; 
and  he  esteemed  it  as  a  weapon  to  be  employed  in  the  com- 
bat, and  not  to  adorn  him  before  time  and  posterity. 

He  often  conversed  with  Fauchet,  and  without  sharing 
his  faith  yet  enjoyed  the  truths  of  theories  and  hopes  of 
Christiamty,  which  he  respected  as  the  founder  respects 
gold,  though  alloyed.  He  did  not  desire  the  destruction,  but 
the  gradual,  entire,  and  prudent  purgation  of  religion.  *<  To 
disengage  God  from  his  image,"  said  he,  ''is  the  last  task 
of  plolosophy  and  the  Revolution."  Yergniaud  thought 
mudi  more  highly  of  the  talents  of  Fauchet,  since  his  vague 
and  declamatory  style  had  become  vivified  and  sanctified  by 
the  return  of  religious  feelings  to  the  heart  of  the  bishop 
of  Calvados,  and  the  presentiment  of  martyrdom. 

Such  was  Yergniaud  in  captivity.   He  only  appeared  more 
unmoved  than  his  companions,  because  he  was  the  most  re- 
flective and  the  greatest    The  evening  before  the  day  of  the  , 
trial  of  the  Girondists,  he  threw  away  the  poison  he  had  for 
five  months  constantly  carried  about  him,  in  order  to  share  j 
the  fate  of  his  friends,  and  accompany  them  to  the  scaffold.    ( 

XL  On  the  22d  of  October  their  acte  (Taccusatian  was 
read  to  them,  and  their  trial  commenced  on  the  26th.  Never 
since  the  Knights  Templars  had  a  party  appeared  more 
mpnerous,  more  illustrious,  or  more  eloquent.  The  renown 
of  the  accused,  their  long  possession  of  power,  thdbr  present 
danger,  and  that  love  oH  vengeance  which  arises  in  men's 
hearts  at  the  spectacle  of  mighty  reverses  of  fortune,  had 
collected  a  crowd  in  the  precincts  of  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. The  greater  portion  of  the  judges  and  jury  had 
been  the  friends  and  cUents  of  the  Girondists,  and  were  the 
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more  resolved  to  condemn  them  in  order  to  purge  themselves 
from  any  suspicion  of  complicity. 

A  strong  armed  force  surrounded  the  gates  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie  and  the  Falais-de-Justice.  The  cannon,  the  uni- 
forms, the  sentinels,  the  gens  tTarmeSy  the  naked  sabres,  all 
announced  one  of  those  political  crises  in  which  a  trial  is  a 
battle,  and  justice  an  executioner. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  accused  were  brought  in.  They 
were  twenty-two ;  and  this  fatal  number,  inscribed  in  the 
earliest  lists  of  the  proscription,  on  the  31st  of  May,  had 
been  maintained  in  spite  of  the  flight  or  death  of  several  of 
the  twenty-two  deputies  first  marked  by  the  Convention 
for  destruction.  The  number  was  completed  by  adding  to 
the  Gironde  several  members,  strangers  to  their  faction,  as 
Boileau,  Mainvielle,  Bonneville,  Antiboul,  in  order  that  the 
people,  seeing  the  same  number,  might  believe  they  beheld 
the  same  plot,  detest  the  same  crime,  and  punish  the  con- 
spirators. 

XIL  At  eleven  o'clock  they  entered  the  salle  d'audience, 
between  two  files  of  gens  cTarmeSj  and  took  their  places  in 
silence  on  the  prisoners*  bench.  The  crowd,  who  gazed  on 
them  as  they  passed,  inquired  their  names,  and  sought  in 
their  faces  the  imaginary  imprint  of  the  crimes  ascribed 
to  them,  but  yet  wondered  that  features  youthful  and  so 
serene  should  conceal  so  much  perfidy.  Duces  was  the  first 
to  take  his  seat :  scarcely  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  his 
black  and  piercing  eyes,  the  flexibility  of  his  features,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  figure  revealed  one  of  those  ardent  tem- 
peraments in  whom  the  vivacity  of  impressions  prevents 
them  from  being  profound,  and  in  whom  every  thing  is  light, 
even  heroism.  Fonfr^de,  who  was  younger  than  his  brother- 
in-law,  followed  him;  but  a  darker  shade  of  melancholy 
covered  his  features.  The  eyes  of  these  two  young  Giron- 
dists rested  with  more  assurance  on  the  crowd,  and  more  con- 
fidence on  the  jury.  Ducos  and  Fonfrede  had  not  shared  at 
the  Convention  and  the  Committee  of  Twelve  either  the 
prudence  of  Condorcet  and  Brislsot,  or  the  moderation  of 
V  ergniaud.  Enthusiastic  and  fiery  as  the  Montague,  they 
had  repeatedly  blamed  the  revolutionary  inactivity  of  their 
party.     They  only  hated  in  Danton  the  blood  of  ^ptember. 
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for  his  eloquence  carried  them  away,  and  he  would  have  been 
their  leader,  had  not  Vergniaud  existed. 

XIII.  They  were  followed  by  Boileau,  juge-de-paix  at 
Avalon,  a  man  of  weak  mind,  who  had  accidentally  enrolled 
himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Gironde  and  now  perceived  his 
error ;  he  now  adopted  with  tardy  repentance  the  triumphant 
opinions  and  pitiless  patriotism  of  the  Convention. 

Mainvielle  followed  him,  the  youthful  deputy  of  Marseilles^ 
of  the  same  age  as  Ducos,  and  of  an  equally  striking  but 
more  masculine  beauty  than  Barbaroux.  He  had  dyed  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  Avignon,  his  native  city,  to  sever  it 
from  the  papdl  party,  and  cast  it  into  the  arms  of  France 
and  the  Bievolution.  Accused  by  Marat  of  moderatismcy  this 
charge  had  confounded  him  with  the  Gironde. 

Duprat,  his  countryman  and  friend,  accompanied  him  to 
the  tribunal.  After  them  came  Antiboul,  a  native  of  Saint 
Tropez,  and  deputy  of  Var.  Guilty  of  courageous  hu- 
manity at  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  Antiboul  had  consented 
to  proscribe  him  as  a  king,  not  to  condemn  him  as  a  man^ 
and  his  conscience  was  his  crime.  He  was  followed  by 
Duchatel,  deputy  of  Deux  Sevres,  aged  twenty-seven  years, 
who  had  been  carried  to  the  tribunal  almost  in  a  dying  state 
wrapped  in  blankets,  to  vote  against  the  ^eath  of  the  '^rant^ 
and  who  was  termed,  from  this  act  and  this  costume,  the 
Spectre  of  Tyranny.  The  martial  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures, and  the  grace  of  his  figure,  attracted  all  eyes. 

Carra,  deputy  of  Saone  and  Loire,  at  the  Convention,  sat 
next  to  Duchatel.  His  vulgar  physiognomy,  the  stoop  of  his 
shoulders,  his  large  head  and  disordered  attire,  recalled 
Marat,  and  contrasted  with  the  stature  and  beauty  of  Du- 
chatel Learned,  confused,  fanatic,  declamatory,  impetuous 
alike  in  attack  or  resistance,  he  had  sided  with  the  Gironde 
to  combat  the  excesses  of  the  people  without  disavowing  the 
republic  His  journal  had  been  the  echo  of  their  doctrines 
and  eloquence,  and  the  echo  was  destined  to  perish  with  the 
voices. 

A  man  of  rustic  appearance  and  garb,  Duperret,  the  in- 
Toluntary  victim  of  Charlotte  Corday,  sat  next  to  Carra. 
He  was  of  noble  birth,  but  cultivated  with  his  own  hands 
the  small  estate  of  his  forefathers.  Devoid  of  ambition  and 
vanity,  the  Bevolation  had  taken  him,  like  Cincinnatus,  from 
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the  ploagh.  He  had  been  elected  as  the  most  honest  man, 
and  now  paid  the  fine  of  his  good  name.  He  was  in  his 
forty-seventh  year,  and  was  followed  by  Gardien,  deputy  of 
La  Vienne,  a  man  of  the  same  age  and  appearance.  Gar- 
dien  had  voted  against  the  king's  death,  belonged  to  the 
Committee  of  Twelve,  and  displayed  the  energy  of  a  good 
citizen.  Then  came  Lacaze,  deputy  of  liboume  and  Les- 
terpt-Beauvais,  deputy  of  Haute  Yienne,  both  friends  of 
Grensonnd,  passionate  admirers  of  his  eloquence  and  courage, 
and  proud  of  being  accused  of  the  same  virtues  as  himself. 

G«nsonn6  followed  them.  He  was  a  man  of  five-and- 
thirty,  but  the  ripeness  of  his  intellect,  the  importance  of 
his  party  and  the  resolution  that  dictated  his  opinions,  gave 
his  features  that  look  of  energy  and  decision  that  belongs  to 
matnrer  age.  His  hair  carefully  powdered  and  brushed 
back,  heightened  his  naturally  lofty  forehead.  He  raised  his 
head  with  a  look  of  pride  approaching  defiance,  and  a  sar- 
castic smile  played  around  his  mouth.  His  elegant  and  care- 
fully chosen  costume,  made  in  proscribed  shape  and  stuff, 
added  to  the  already  unpopular  character  of  the  physiognomy 
of  G«nsonn£. 

A  doctor  of  Dinan,  Lehardy,  deputy  of  Morbihan,  a  man 
devoid  of  any  other  ambition  than  that  of  the  love  of  his 
fellow  creatures,  and  any  renown  save  that  of  his  death,  fol- 
lowed Gensonn^. 

Next  came  Lasource,  a  man  of  high-flown  language  and 
tragical  imagination.  His  unpowdered  and  closely  cut  hair, 
his  black  coat,  his  austere  demeanour,  and  grave  and  ascetic 
features,  recaUed  the  minister  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  and  those 
Puritans  of  the  time  of  Cromwell^  who  sought  for  God  in 
liberty,  and  in  their  trial,  martyrdom.  Vig^e,  an  unknown, 
man,  who  had  not  long  arrived  at  the  Convention,  and  who 
had  been  ensnared  by  his  earliest  votes,  followed  Laaource 
unnoticed.  After  I^ource  and  Yig^e  came  Sillery,  thet 
andent  friend  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  accused  of  inspiringi 
him,  through  his  wife,  with  ambitious  desires  and  ideas  ofl 
ascending  the  throne*  Sillery  had  quitted  his  master,  prior 
to  the  death  of  the  king,  for  he  felt  his  honest  soul  recoil 
from  r^cide,  and  he  had  stopped, — not  as  a  timid  mail 
who  repents  in  silence  and  flies  to  obscurity,  but  as  a  resoi 
lute  man  who  braves  and  faces  the  danger.    A  great  «ii<i 
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pure  republic  appeared  to  him  a  nobler  ambition  than  a 
royalty  raised  from  a  sea  of  blood,  and  he  joined  the  Gi- 
rondists, still  attached  to  the  Due  d'Orleans,  but  advising 
him  secretly  to  follow  his  example,  and  predicting  his  future 
fate.  The  military  appearance  of  Sillery,  his  patrician  cos- 
tume and  his  haughty  features,  revealed  in  him  the  gentle- 
man who  despises  the  populace.  The  expression  of  his  face 
was  that  of  happiness:  he  seemed  to  rejoice  at  escaping  from 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  the  reproaches  of  the 
past,  by  a  noble  death  amidst  his  friends  and  the  eliie  of  the 
republic. 

Yalaz^  seemed  like  a  soldier  under  fire;  his  conscience 
told  him  it  was  his  duty  to  die,  and  he  died.  His  costume 
preserved,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  wore  it,  a  semblance 
of  uniform. 

The  Abb6  Fauchet  came  immediately  after  Valaz^.  He 
was  in  his  fiftieth  year ;  but  the  beauty  of  his  features,  the 
elevation  of  his  stature,  and  the  freshness  of  his  colour,  made 
him  appear  much  younger.  His  dress,  from  its  colour  and 
make,  befitted  his  sacred  profession,  and  his  hair  was  so  cut 
as  to  show  the  tonsure  of  the  Christian  priest,  so  long  covered 
hj  the  bonnet  rouge  of  the  revolutionist  His  features  wore 
no  other  expression  than  that  of  his  soul, — enthusiasm.  The 
tribunal  was  to  Fauchet  a  sanctuary  to  which  he  came  to 
confess  his  faults,  and  expiate  them  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
blood. 

XIY.  Brissot  was  the  last  but  one.  He  was  a  man  of 
middle  age,  small  stature,  and  wan  features,  lighted  up  by 
intelligence,  and  ennobled  by  an  intrepid  determination* 
Clad  with  the  affected  simplicity  of  the  philosopher  or  man 
of  nature,  his  threadbare  black  coat  was  but  a  piece  of  cloth 
cut  mathematically  to  cover  the  limbs  of  a  man.  His  hair,  cut 
short  in  front,  and  floating  on  his  neck  behind,  made  him 
resemble!  the  American  Quaker,  his  model.  Brissot  held  in 
his  hand  a  pencil  and  paper,  on  which  he  every  moment 
made  some  notes. 

XV.  Last  came  Vergniaud,  the  greatest  and  most  illustri- 
ous of  them  all.  All  Paris  knew,  and  had  beheld  him  in  the 
tribune,  and  was  now  curious  to  gaz^  not  only  on  the  orator 
on  a  level  with  his  enemies,  but  the  man  reduced  to  take  his 
place  on  the  bench  of  the  accused.     Men  expected  from  him 
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efforts  and  bursts  of  eloquence,  which  would  render  his  trial 
worthy  the  times  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero.  The  prestige 
of  Yergniaud  still  followed  him,  and  he  was  one  of  those 
men  from  whom  every  thing,  even  impossibilities,  are  ex- 
pected. A  murmur  of  interest  and  compassion  burst  from 
the  populace  as  he  advanced,  for  he  was  no  longer  Yergniaud 
of  the  Convention,  but  the  prisoner  of  the  people.  His  mus- 
cles, relaxed  by  confinement  and  mental  suffering,  no  longer 
defined  the  somewhat  massive  outline  of  his  limbs ;  his  step 
had  become  heavy,  his  eye  dim,  and  his  swollen  and  livid 
cheeks  had  contracted  the  palor  of  a  prison.  His  brow 
streamed  with  perspiration,  which  glued  his  long  hair  on  his 
forehead.  He  was  dressed  in  the  same  blue  coat,  with  large 
skirts  and  collar,  which  he  always  wore  at  the  Convention, 
but  which,  grown  too  small,  burst  and  cracked  at  each  move- 
ment, like  a  borrowed  garment.  Although  Yergniaud  entered 
the  last,  his  companions  made  room  for  him  on  the  centre  of 
the  bench,  as  a  leader  around  whom  they  gloried  in  rallying. 
The  ffens  dParmes  allowed  them  to  be  seated. 

XVI.  The  acte  daccusadon  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  con- 
certed, it  is  said,  with  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just,  was  but 
a  long  and  bitter  reproduction  of  the  pamphlet  of  Camille 
Desmoulins,  called  History  of  the  Faction  of  ike  Gironde, 
It  was  the  history  of  calumny,  written  by  the  calumniator, 
and  received  as  evidence  by  the  executioner.  Nought  was 
added.  Hate  had  no  need  to  be  convinced,  but  had  already 
condemned  them. 

The  judges  called  as  witnesses  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the 
accused.  Pache,  Chabot,  Hebert,  Chaumette,  Montaut,  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  L^nard  Bourdon,  and  the  Jacobin  Deffieux, 
read,  instead  of  evidence,  long  invectives  against  the  Giron- 
dists, which  the  latter  debated  in  few  words.  Instead  of 
elevating  the  defence  to  the  height  of  their  situation  and 
their  minds,  and  confessing  the  glorious  crime  of  wishing  to 
moderate  revolution  in  order  to  render  it  irreproachable  and 
invincible,  they  contented  themselves  with  shielding  them- 
selves individually  from  the  blows  of  their  adversaries ;  and 
even  Yergniaud  seemed  rather  to  excuse  than  glory  in  his 
opinions.  Brissot,  more  resolute  and  more  proud,  victori- 
ously refuted  Chabot,  and  contended  to  the  last  with  his 
accusers.    Sillery  confessed  his  real  crime— the  vote  against 
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the  death  of  the  king,  and  gloried  in  it.  No  speech  worthy 
a  record  in  history  burst  from  the  lips  of  these  men.  The 
fear  of  compromising  a  remnant  of  life  sealed  their  lips,  and 
thej  only  h^came  great  again  when  all  hope  was  gone. 

XVII.  The  trial,  however,  which  had  lasted  a  week,  and 
the  donand  of  Gensonn^,  in  the  name  of  all  the  accused,  to 
he  heard  in  defence,  wearied  the  judges  and  jury,  and  alarmed 
the  Montague.  Public  opinion,  which  is  so  soon  softened  and 
changed  at  the  aspect  of  its  victims,  began  to  lean  towards 


These  first  symptoms  of  a  return  of  popular  feeling  to  the 
Gironde  alarmed  the  Commune.  Auduin,  Pache's  son-in- 
law,  who  had  formerly  been  a  priest,  and  was  now  one  of 
the  church's  bitterest  persecutors,  called  on  the  Committee 
of  Safety  to  close  the  debate  by  allowing  the  president  to 
declare  that  sufficient  evidence  had  been  heard.  The  jury, 
constrained  by  this  declaration,  closed  the  debate  on  the  30th 
of  October,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  All  the  accused  I 
were  declared  guilty  of  having  conspired  against  the  unity  | 
and  indivisibility  of  the  repubSc,  and  condemned  to  death. 

At  this  sentence  a  cry  of  astonishment  and  horror  burst  ^ 
from  the  accused ;  the  greater  member,  and  especially  Boileau, 
Dacos,  Fonfr^de,  Antiboul,  Mainvielle,  expected  an  acquittaL 
One  of  the  accused,  who  had  made  a  motion  with  his  hand 
as  though  to  tear  his  garments,  slipped  from  his  seat  on  to 
the  floor.  It  was  Valaze.  "  What,  Valaz6,  are  you  losing 
your  courage  ?"  said  Brissot,  striving  to  support  him.  "  No, 
I  am  dying,"  returned  Yalaz^ ;  and  he  expired,  his  hand  on 
the  poignard  with  which  he  had  pierced  his  heart. 

At  this  spectacle  silence  instantty  prevailed,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Valaze  made  the  young  Girondists  blush  for  their 
momentary  weakness. 

Boileau  alone  protesting  against  the  sentence  which  con- 
foonded  him  with  the  Gironde,  cast  his  hat  into  the  air, 
exclaiming,  "  I  am  innocent ;  I  am  a  Jacobin ;  I  am  a  Mon. 
tagnard."  The  sarcasms  of  the  spectators  were  the  sole 
reply,  and,  instead  of  pity,  he  only  met  with  contempt. 
Brissot  inclined  his  head  on  his  breast,  and  appeared  im- 
mersed in  reflection.  Fauchet  and  Lasource  clasped  their 
hands,  and  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven.    Yergniaud,  seated 
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on  the  highest  bench,  gazed  on  the  tribunal,  his  colleagues, 
and  the  crowd,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  scan  the  scene^ 
and  to  seek  in  the  past  an  example  of  such  a  decision  of 
destiny,  and  such  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Sillerj  cast  away  his  crutch,  and  exclaimed,  **  This  is  the 
most  glorious  day  of  my  life."  Fonfr^de  threw  his  arms 
round  Duces,  and  burst  into  tears.  *^  Mon  ami,"  said  he, 
'^  I  cause  your  death,  but  console  yourself,  we  shall  dio 
together." 

XVUL  At  this  moment  a  cry  was  heard,  and  a  young 
man  in  vain  strove  to  force  his  way  through  the  crowd. 
**  Let  me  fly  from  this  spectacle,"  cried  he,  covering  his  eyes 
with  his  hands.  *'  Wretch  that  I  am,  it  is  I  who  have  kiUed 
them.  It  is  my  '  Brissot  devoile '  which  has  killed  them.  I 
cannot  bear  the  sight  of  my  work.  I  feel  their  blood  fall  on 
the  hand"  that  has  denounced  them."  This  young  man  was 
Camille  Desmoulins,  inconsiderate  in  his  pity  as  his  hatred, 
and  whom  the  crowd  detained  and  silenced  as  though  he  had 
been  a  child. 

XIX.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  occasioned  by  the  unexpectedness  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  emotion  of  the  prisoners,  the  sitting  was  closed 
amidst  cries  of  Vive  la  Bepubligue  ! 

The  Girondists  as  they  quitted  their  places,  assembled 
round  the  corpse  of  Yalaz^  extended  on  a  bench ;  touched 
it  respectfully,  to  assure  themselves  that  life  was  extinct, 
and  then,  as  though  seized  with  an  electric  inspiration  by 
contact  with  the  republican  who  had  perished  by  his  own 
hand,  they  exclaimed  simultaneously,  ''We  die  innocent 
Vive  la  Republique  !^  Some  of  them  threw  amongst  the 
crowd  handfulls  of  assignaU^  not,  as  it  has  been  supposed, 
to  excite  the  people  to  revolt  and  disorder,  but,  like  the 
Romans,  to  bequeath  to  them  wealth  no  longer  useful  to 
themselves.  The  populace  eagerly  collected  these  legacies 
of  the  dying,  and  appeared  touched  with  pity.  Hermann 
ordered  the  gens  d^armes  to  remove  the  prisoners ;  and  their 
presence  of  mind,  which  had  for  a  moment  forsaken  them, 
now  returned  with  the  conviction  of  their  fate. 

In  fulfilment  of  the  promise  they  had  made  the  other 
prisoners  in  the  Conciergerie  to  inform  them  of  their  fate 
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bj  the  echoes  of  their  Voiced,  they  burst  on  quitting  the 
tribunals,  into  the  Marseillaise  hymn  : — 

"  Allons,  enfans  de  la  patrie, 
Le  jour  de  gloire  est  arriv^ !" 

and  sang  the  chorus  with  an  energy  that  made  the  vaults 
ring  again. 

At  these  sounds  the  prisoners  awoke  and  comprehended 
that  the  accused  sang  their  own  death  song  ;  and  tears,  ac* 
clamations,  and  sobs  replied  to  their  strains.  They  were  all 
confined  for  this  their  last  night  on  earth  in  the  large  dun- 
geon, the  waiting-room  of  death.  The  tribunal  had  just 
decreed  that  the  yet  warm  corpse  of  Yalaze  "  should  be  car^ 
tied  bach  to  prison^  conveyed  m  the  same  cart  with  his  ac» 
complices  to  the  scaffold^  and  interred  with  them**  The 
only  senteqce  perhaps  that  ever  punished  the  dead. 

Four  gens  darmes  followed  the  column  of  the  condemned,  ' 
bearing  on  a  litter  the  bleeding  corpse,  and  laid  it  down  in 
a  comer  of  the  dungeon.  The  Girondists  came  one  by  one 
to  kiss  the  hand  of  their  friend,  and  then  covered  his  visage 
with  his  mantle.  They  were  so  soon  to  rejoin  him  that  their 
adieus  were  rather  respectful  than  sad.  "  To-morrow,**  said 
they :  and  they  recruited  their  strength  for  this  morrow. 

XX*  It  was  near  at  hand,  for  it  was  already  midnight 
The  deputy  Bailleul,  their  colleague  at  the  Assembly,  pro- 
scribed like  them,  but  who  had  escaped  the  proscription,  and 
was  concealed  in  Paris,  had  promised  to  send  them  from 
without,  on  the  day  of  their  trial,  a  last  repast,  triumphant 
or  funereal,  according  to  the  sentence ;  to  rejoice  at  their 
freedom,  or  commemorate  their  death.  Bailleul,  though  in- 
visible, kept  his  promise  through  the  agency  of  a  friend. 
The  funereal  supper  was  set  out  in  the  large  dungeon  ;  the 
daintiest  meats,  the  choicest  wines,  the  rarest  flowers  and 
numerous  flambeaus  decked  the  oaken  table  of  the  prison. 
The  last  luxury  of  an  eternal  farewell, — prodigality  of  dy- 
ing men,  who  have  no  need  to  save  aught  for  the  following 
day.  The  Girondists  took  their  places  in  silence,  to  recruit 
their  exhausted  strength,  and  then  await  the  day.  A  priest, 
then  a  young  man  but  destined  to  survive  them  more  than 
half  a  century,  the  Abbe  Lambert,  the  friend  of  Brissot  and 
the  other  Girondists,  who  had  obtained  admittance  into  the 
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Conciergene  to  console  or  bless  the  dying,  awaited  in  the 
corridor  the  conclusion  of  the  supper ;  the  doors  were  open, 
and  he  observed  and  noted  down  in  his  mind  the  gestures, 
the  sighs,  and  the  words  of  those  assembled  there  ;  and  it  is 
to  him  that  posterity  owes  the  greater  portion  of  these  de- 
tails,— faithful  as  conscience,  and  exact  as  the  memory  of  a 
last  friend. 

XXI.  The  repast  was  prolonged  till  dawn.  Vergniaud, 
seated  at  the  centre  of  the  table,  presided,  with  the  same 
calm  dignity  he  had  presided  at  the  Convention,  on  the  night 
of  the  10th  of  August.  Vergniaud  was  of  all  the  one  who 
least  regretted  life, — for  he  had  gained  sufficient  glory,  and 
left  neither  father,  mother^  wife,  nor  children  behind  him. 
The  others  formed  groups,  with  the  exception  of  Brissot, 
who  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  eating  but  little,  and  not 
uttering  a  word. 

For  a  long  time  nothing  in  their  features  or  conversation 
indicated  that  this  repast  was  the  prelude  to  death.  They 
ate  and  drank  with  appetite,  but  sobriety;  but  when  the 
table  was  cleared,  and  nothing  left  except  the  fruit,  wine, 
and  flowers,  the  conversation  became  alternately  animated, 
noisy,  and  grave,  as  the  conversation  of  careless  men,  whose 
thoughts  and  tongues  are  freed  by  wine.  Mainvielle,  Anti- 
boul,  Duchatel,  Fonfr^de,  Duces,  and  all  those  young  men 
who  could  not  feel  themselves  sufficiently  aged  in  an  hour  to 
die  on  the  morrow,  burst  into  gay  and  joyous  sallies ;  bat 
their  language,  contrasted  with  approacldng  death,  profaned 
the  sanctity  of  their  last  hours,  and  threw  a  glacial  expres- 
sion over  the  false  gaiety  of  these  young  men. 

Brissbt,  Fauchet,  Sillery,  Lasource,  I^hardy,  Carra,  strove 
sometimes  to  reply  to  these  noisy  provocations,  but  the  mis- 
placed gaiety  of  these  young  men  found  no  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  their  elder  colleagues.  Vergniaud,  more  grave,  and  more 
really  intrepid  in  his  gravity,  gazed  on  Duces  and  Fonfrede 
with  a  smile  in  which  indulgence  was  mingled  with  com- 
passion. 

Towards  the  morning  the  conversation  became  more 
solemn.  Brissot  spoke  prophetically  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  republic,  deprived  of  her  most  virtuous  and  eloquent 
citizens.  •'  How  much  blood  will  it  require  to  wash  out  our 
own,**  cried  he.     They  were  silent  for  a  moment^  and  ap- 
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peared  terrified  at  the  phantom  of  the  future  evoked  by 
Brissot.  "  My  friends,"  replied  Vergniaud,  "  we  have  killed 
the  tree  by  pruning  it.  It  was  too  aged :  Robespierre  cuts 
it.  Will  he  be  more  fortunate  than  ourselves?  No;  the 
soil  is  too  weak  to  nourish  the  roots  of  civic  liberty :  this 
people  is  too  childish  to  wield  its  laws  without  hurting  itself. 
It  will  return  to  its  kings  as  babes  return  to  their  toys.  We 
were  deceived  as  to  the  age  in  which  we  were  born,  and  in 
which  we  die  for  the  freedom  of  the  world,"  continued  he. 
"We  deemed  ourselves  at  Rome,  and  we  were  at  Paris.  | 
But  revolutions  are  like  those  crises  which  blanch  in  a 
single  night  the  hair  of  a  man, — they  soon  bring  nations  to 
maturity.  Our  blood  is  sufficiently  warm  to  fertilise  the 
soil  of  the  republic  Let  us  not  carry  away  with  us  the 
future ;  and  let  us  bequeath  to  the  people  hope,  in  exchange 
for  the  death  we  shall  receive  at  their  hands." 

XXn.  A  long  silence  followed  this  speech  of  Yergniaud's 
and  the  conversation  turned  from  earth  to  heaven.  "  What 
shall  we  be  doing  to-morrow  at  this  time  ?  "  said  Ducos,  who 
always  mingled  mirth  wit^  the  most  serious  subjects.  Each 
replied,  according  to  his  nature.  "We  shall  sleep  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,"  replied  some.  The  scepticism  of  the 
age  corrupted  even  their  last  thoughts,  and  only  promised 
the  destruction  of  the  soul  to  those  men  who  were  about  to 
die  for  the  immortality  of  a  human  idea.  The  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  the  sublime  conjectures  of  that  future  life 
to  which  they  were  so  near,  offered  a  more  fitting  theme  for 
their  last  moment.  Their  voices  sank,  their  accents  became 
more  solemn.  Fonfr^e,  Gensonne,  Carra,  Fauchet,  and 
Brissot^  spoke  in  terms  in  which  breathed  all  the  divinity  of 
human  reason  and  all  the  certainty  of  conscience  on  the 
mysterious  problems  of  the  immaterial  destiny  of  the  human 
mind. 

Vergniaud,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent,  now  appealed  to 
by  his  friends,  joined  in  the  debate.  "  Never,"  said  the  eye- 
witness whom  we  have  before  cited,  and  who  had  often,  ad* 
mired  him  in  the  tribune,  "  never  had  his  look,  his  gesture^ 
his  language,  and  his  voice,  more  profoundly  affected  his 
hearers." 

The  words  of  Vergniaud  were  lost,  their  impression  alone 
remained. 
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After  having  anited  all  the  moral  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
a  heing,  whom  he  termed  the  Supreme  Being, — after  haying 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  providence,  the  consequence 
of  the  excellence  of  this  Supreme  Being,  and  the  necessity  of 
justice,  a  divine  deht  of  the  Creator,  towards  his  creatures^  ^ 
after  having  cited,  from  Socrates  to  Cicero,  and  from  Cicero 
to  all  the  just  who  have  perished,  the  universal  belief  of  all 
peoples  and  philosophers,  a  proof  above  all  others,  since 
there  is  in  nature  an  instinct  of  a  future  existence,  as  strong 
as  the  instinct  of  a  present  life,  — after  having  carried,  even 
to  enthusiasm,  the  certainty  of  a  continuation  of  existence, 
after  this  present  state,  which  is  hot  destroyed  but  metamor* 
phosed  by  death, — "But,"  added  he,  in  more  eloquent 
language,  exalted  even  to  lyricism,  and  bringing  the  sub-* 
ject  to  the  condition  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  to  deduce  his 
strongest  proof  from  themselves,  "  are  not  we  ourselves  the 
best  proof  of  immortality  ?  We,  calm,  serene,  unmoved  in 
th^  presence  of  the  corpse  of  our  friend — of  our  own  corpse 
— discussing,  like  a  peaceful  assembly  of  philosophers,  on 
the  light  or  darkness  which  shall  succeed  our  last  sigh; 
djing,  more  happy  than  Danton,  who  will  live, — Ihan 
Robespierre,  who  will  triumph.  Whence  then  arises  this 
calmness  in  our  discourse,  and  this  serenity  in  our  souls  ?  Is 
it  not  in  us  the  result  of  the  feeling  that  we  have  performed 
a  great  duty  towards  humanity  ?  What  is  our  country— 
what  is  humanity  ?  Is  it  this  mass  of  animated  dust  which 
is  to<^ay  man,  to-morrow  a  heap  of  clay  ?  No,  it  is  not 
for  this  living  clod  of  earth,  it  is  for  the  spirit  of  humanity 
and  our  fatherland  that  we  die.  What  are  we  ourselves  but 
atoms  of  this  collective  spirit  of  the  human  race  ?  Each  of 
the  men  who  compose  our  species,  has  an  immortal  spirit, 
imperishable,  and  confounded  with  that  soul  of  his  country 
and  mankind,  for  which  it  is  so  sweet,  so  glorious,  to  devote 
ourselves -—to  suffer,  and  to  die.  It  is  for  this  reason,"  con- 
tinued he,  ^*  that  we  are  not  sublime  dupes,  but  beings  who 
obey  their  moral  instinct ;  and  who,  when  they  have  fulfilled 
this  duty,  will  live,  suffer,  or  enjoy  in  immortality  the  des-> 
tinies  of  humanity.  Let  us  die  then,  not  with  confidence, 
but  certainty.  Our  conscience  is  our  guide  in  this  mighty 
trial ;  our  judge,  the  great  Eternal,  whosie  name  is  sought 
for  by  ages,  and  to  whose  designs  we  are  subservient  a9 
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tools  which  he  breaks  in  the  work,  but  whose  fragments 
fall  at  his  feet.  Death  is  but  the  greatest  act  of  life,  since 
it  gives  birth  to  a  higher  state  of  existence.  Were  it  not 
thusy"  added  he,  more  solemnly,  *^  there  would  be  something 
greater  than  God.  It  would  be  the  just  man,  immolating 
himself  uselessly  and  hopelessly  for  his  country.  This  sup-* 
position  is  a  folly  of  blasphemy,  and  I  repel  it  with  contempt 
or  horror.  No !  Yergniaud  is  not  greater  than  Grod,  but 
God  is  more  just  than  Yergniaud,  and  will  not,  to-morrow,  \ 
suffer  him  to  ascend  a  scaffold,  but  to  justify  and  avenge  j 
him  in  future  ages."  ' 

Fanchet  made  an  eloquent  discourse  on  the  Passion,  com- 
paring their  death  to  Calvary.  They  wexe  all  much  moved, 
and  many  wept. 

Yergniaud  reconciled,  in  a  few  words,  all  the  different 
opinions.  "  Let  us  believe  what  we  will,"  said  he,  "  but  let 
us  die  certain  of  our  life  and  the  price  of  our  death.  Let  us 
each  sacrifice  what  we  possess,  the  one  his  doubt,  the  other 
his  faith,  all  of  us  our  blood  for  liberty.  When  man  offera 
himself  as  a  victim  to  Heaven,  what  more  can  he  give  ?"        / 

XXTTT.  Daylight  began  to  stream  in  at  the  windows.^ 
'^  Let  us  go  to  bed,"  said  Duces :  ^*  life  is  so  trifling  a  thing 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  hour  of  sleep  we  lose  in  regretting 
it"  ^  Let  us  watch,"  said  Lasource  to'Sillery  and  Fauchet } 
^  eternity  is  so  certain  and  so  teiTible  that  a  thousand  lives 
would  not  suffice  to  prepare  for  it."  They  rose  from  table, 
and  re-entered  their  chambers,  where  most  of  them  threw 
ihemaelTes  on  their  beds. 

Thirteen  remained  in  the  larger  dungeon,  some  conversecl 
in  whispers,  others  wept^  some  slept.  At  eight  o'clock  they 
were  allowed  to  walk  about  in  the  corridors.  The  Abb^ 
Lambert,  the  pious  friend  of  Brissot,  who  had  passed  the 
night  at  the  door  of  their  dungeon,  was  still  awaiting  per* 
mission  to  communicate  with  them.  Brissot,  perceiving 
him,  sprang  forward  and  clasped  him  in  his  arms.  The 
priest  offers!  him  the  assistance  of  his  ministry,  to  soften  or 
sanctify  death;  but  Brissot  gratefully  but  firmly  refused* 
"  Do  yoa  know  any  thing  more  holy  than  the  death  of  an 
honest  num,  who  dies  for  having  refused  the  blood  of  his 
fellow-creatures  to  wretches?"  said  he.  The  abbe  said  no* 
thing  nuMre, 
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Lasource,  who  had  witnessed  the  interview,  approached 
Brissot.  '*  Do  you  helieve,*'  said  he  to  him,  "  in  the  innnor- 
tality  of  your  soul,  and  the  provid^ice  of  Qod?'*  **  I  do 
believe  in  them,"  returned  Brissot;  "and  it  is  because  I 
believe  in  them  that  I  am  about  to  die."  **  Well,"  replied 
Lasource,  **  there  is  but  a  step  from  thence  to  religion.  I, 
the  minister  of  another  faith,  have  never  so  much  admired 
the  ministers  of  yours,  as  in  these  dungeons  into  which  thej 
bring  the  pardon  of  Heaven  to  the  condemned.  In  your 
place  I  should  confess."  Brissot  made  no  reply,  but  joined 
Vergniaud,  G^nsonn^,  and  the  younger  prisoners,  most  of 
whom  declined  the  aid  of  the  priest  Some  sat  on  the  stone 
parapet,  others  walked  about  arm  in  arm ;  some  knelt  at  the 
priest's  feet,  and  received  absolution  after  a  brief  confession  of 
their  faults.  All  awaiting  calmly  the  signal  for  their  departure, 
and  resembling  by  their  attitude  a  halt  previous  to  the  battle. 

The  Abb6  Emery,  although  a  nonjuring  priest,  had  ob- 
tained permission  to  see  Fauchet  at  the  grating  that  separated 
the  court  from  the  corridor,  and  there  listened  to  and  absolved 
the  bishop  of  Calvados.  Fauchet,  absolved  and  penitent, 
listened  to  the  confession  of  Sillery,  and  bestowed  oh  his 
friend  the  divine  pardon  he  had  just  received. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  executioners  came  to  prepare  them  for 
the  scaffold.  Gensonn^  picking  up  a  lock  of  his  black  hair, 
gave  it  to  the  Abb^  Lambert,  and  begged  him  to  give  ii  to 
his  wife,  whose  residence  he  named.  '^  Tell  her  it  is  all  I 
can  send  her  of  my  remains,  and  that  my  last  thoughts  in 
death  were  hers."  Vergniaud  drew  his  watch  fi^m  his  pocket, 
scratched  with  a  pen  some  initials,  and  the  date  of  the  30th 
of  October,  in  the  inside  of  the  gold  case,  and  gave  it  to  one 
of  the  assistants  to  transmit  it  to  a  young  girl  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached,  and  whom  it  is  said  he  had  intended 
to  marry. 

All  had  a  name,  a  regret,  a  friendship;  all  had  some 
souvenir  of  themselves  to  send  to  those  they  lefr  on  earth. 
The  hope  of  a  remembrance  here  is  the  last  tie  that  binds 
the  dying  to  life. 

These  mysterious  legacies  were  all  duly  delivered. 

XXIY.  When  all  was  ready,  and  the  kst  lock  of  hair  had 
fallen  on  the  stones  of  the  dungeon,  the  executioners  and 
gens  tTarmes  made  the  condemned  march  in  a  column  to  the 
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eotirt  of  the  palace,  where  five  carts,  surrounded  by  an  im- 
mense crowd,  awaited  them.  The  moment  they  emerged 
from  the  Conciergerie  the  Girondists  burst  into  the  MarseiU 
/aue,  laying  stress  on  these  verses,  which  contained  a  double 
meaning  — 

**  Contre  noM  de  la  tyranni§ 
L'^ttndard  aangkuU  tat  kvS»** 

From  this  moment  they  ceased  to  think  of  themselves,  in 
order  to  think  of  the  example  of  the  death  of  republicans 
they  wished  to  leave  the  people.  Their  voices  sank  at  the 
end  of  each  verse,  only  to  rise  more  sonorous  at  the  first  line 
of  the  next  verse.  Each  cart  contained  four,  with  the  ex« 
eeption  of  the  last,  in  which  lay  the  body  of  Valas^.  His 
hfoAf  shaken  by  the  concussion  over  the  stones,  swayed  to 
and  fro  before  his  friends,  who  were  forced  to  close  their 
eyes  to  avoid  seeing  his  livid  features,  but  who  still  joined 
in  the  strain.  On  their  arrival  at  the  scafibld  they  all  em- 
braced, in  token  of  community  in  liberty,  life,  and  deaths 
and  tfausn  resumed  their  funereied  chaunt.  All  died  without 
weakness.  Sillery,  with  irony,  after  ascending  the  platform, 
he  walked  round,  saluting  the  people  as  though  to  thank 
them  for  his  glory  and  death.  The  hymn  became  feebler  at 
each  fall  of  the  axe,  one  voice  still  continued  it,  that  of 
Vergniaud,  executed  the  last.  Like  his  companions,  he  did 
not  die,  but  passed  away  in  enthusiasm,  and  his  life,  com* 
menoed  by  immortal  orations,  ended  by  a  hymn  to  the  eter-» 
nity  of  the  Revolution. 

One  cart  bore  away  their  bodies,  and  one  grave,  by  the 
ride  of  that  of  Louis  XYL,  received  them. 

Some  years  aflberwards,  in  searching  the  archives  of  the 
parish  of  La  Madeleine,  the  bill  of  the  gravedigger  of  the 
Commune  was  found,  with  the  order  of  the  president  on  the 
national  treasury  for  its  payment.  "  Twenty-two  deputies  of 
the  Gironde ;  the  coffins,  147  francs ;  expenses  of  interment^ 
63  francs ;  total,  210  franca** 

Such  was  the  price  of  the  shovels  full  of  earth  that  covered 
the  founders  of  the  republic.  Never  did  ^schylus  or  Shaks* 
peare  invent  a  more  bitter  derision  of  fate  than  this  bill  of  a 
gravedigger,  demanding  and  receiving  his  pay  for  having 
alternately  buried  all  the  monarchy  and  all  the  republic  of  a 
mighty  nation. 
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XXY.  Sach  were  the  last  moments  of  these  men ;  they  had, 
during  their  short  life,  all  the  illusions  of  hope ;  they  had  in 
death  the  greatest  happiness  which  Heayen  reserves  for  great 
minds,  that  martyrdom  that  rejoices  in  itself,  and  which  ele- 
vates to  the  sanctity  of  a  victim  the  man  who  perishes  for 
his  conscience  and  his  country.  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
judge  them ;  they  have  been  judged  by  their  life  and  death. 
They  committed  three  errors :  the  first  in  not  having  boldly 
proclaimed  the  republic  before  the  10th  of  August,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  the  second,  in  having 
conspired  against  the  constitution  of  1791,  and  by  this  means 
forcing  the  national  sovereignty  to  act  as  a  faction,  taken 
part  of  the  death  of  the  king,  and  forced  the  Revolution  to 
employ  cruel  means ;  the  third  was  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
▼ention,  having  sought  to  govern  when  they  should  have 
given  battle. 

They  had  three  virtues  which  amply  atoned  for  their  de- 
fects in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  They  adored  liberty,  they 
founded  the  republic,  that  precocious  truth  of  future  govern- 
ments, and  they  died  for  having  refused  blood  to  the  people. 
Their  age  condenmed  them  to  death,  and  the  future  has 
glorified  and  pardoned  them.  They  died  because  they  would 
not  permit  liberty  to  sully  herself,  and  on  their  memory 
will  be  engraved  that  inscription  which  Yergniaud,  their 
voice,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  on  the  wall  of  his  dungeon 
— -  '^  Death  rather  than  dishonour."  **  FoHus  mori  quam 
foBdari." 

Scarcely  had  their  heads  rolled  on  the  scaffold  than  a 
gloomy  and  sanguinary  hue  spread  itself,  instead  of  the  lustre 
of  their  party,  over  the  Convention.  Youth,  beauty,  illusion, 
genius,  eloquence, — all  seemed  to  disappear  with  them.  Paris 
might  have  said  with  Lacedaemon,  after  the  loss  of  her  youth 
in  battle,  "  The  country  has  lost  its  flower ;  liberty  has  lost 
its  prestige ;  the  republic  has  lost  its  spring.** 

Whilst  the  twenty-two  Girondists  perished  thus  at  Paris, 
Potion,  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  and  Guadet  wandered,  hunted 
like  wild  beasts,  in  the  forests  and  caves  of  the  Gironde. 
Madame  Roland  awaited  her  fate  in  a  dungeon  of  the  prison 
of  the  Abbaye.  Dumouriez  plotted  in  exile  to  escape  his 
remorse;  and  La  Fayette,  who  had  been  faithful  to  liberty  at 
least,  expiated  in  the  subterranean  cells  of  the  fortress  of 
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Olmutz  the  crime  of  having  been  its  apostle,  and  of  still 
professing  it  even  in  his  chains. 
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I.  The  Convention,  after  having  punished  treason  in  the 
person  of  Custine,  royalty  in  the  Queen,  and  federalism  in 
the  Gironde,  wished  to  strike  at  the  eventuality  of  a  future 
dynasty,  and  surround  the  republic  with  the  corpses  of  her 
past,  present,  and  future  foes.  They  remembered  the  Due. 
d'Orleans,  so  long  their  accomplice,  and  now  their  victim. 

This  prince  was  imprisoned,  with  two  of  his  sons,  in  the 
fortress  Saint  Jean,  at  Marseilles,  and  suffering  in  the  dun- 
geons of  this  state  prison  all  the  tortures  of  captivity.  In- 
terrogated, for  the  first  time,  on  the  7th  May,  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  des  Bouches  du 
Rhoney  on  his  connection  with  Mirabeau,  La  Fayette,  and 
Dumouriez,  and  his  plots  of  re-establishing  and  usurping  the 
throne,  the  Due  d'Orleans  refuted  his  accusers.  He  replied 
in  the  language  of  a  sincere  republican,  who  sacrifices  his 
ambition  to  his  opinions,  his  rank  to  his  duty,  his  blood  to 
his  country.  He  recounted  what  he  had  done,  and  named 
the  proofs  of  his  patriotism.  These  proofs  were  equally 
striking  and  sinister.  The  publication,  in  a  garbled  form,  of 
his  examination,  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  in  the  Paris 
papers,  which,  whilst  defending  the  prince,  rendered  him  a 
greater  object  of  attention  to  the  Jacobins.  The  Girondists, 
Us  enemies,  involved  him  in  their  fall.  For  some  weeka 
past  the  severity  of  his  detention  had  relaxed ;  he  was  aln 
lowed  to  see  his  sons,  the  Due  de  Montpensier  and  the  Due 
de  Beaujolais,  and  to  take  his  meals  with  them.  These 
young  princes,  almost  children,  innocent  from  their  age,  ancl 
guilty  from  their  name,  were  confined  in  the  same  ^rtressi 
as  their  father,  but  in  separate  apartments.  The  public 
papers  and  a  few  letters  were  allowed  to  reach  the  prince,  and 
gave  him  ne^w  hope.  On  learning  th^  death  of  Marat,  Buzot, 
Barbaroux,  and  Petion,  his  most  inveterate  foes,  he  believed 
that  the  more  equitable  Montagne  would  recall  him  to  their 
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partj.  Montagnard,  alike  irreproachable  in  his  acts  and  his 
heart,  he  could  not  deem  that  they  would  immolate  the  ear- 
liest and  the  most  disinterested  of  the  republicans. 

IL  The  15th  October,  the  Paris  papers  announced  at 
Marseilles  that  the  Convention  had  decreed  the  trial  of  the 
Due  d'Orldans.  The  prince  was  at  table  with  his  sons. 
"  So  much  the  better,"  said  he ;  "  this  must  finish  one  way 
or  another.  Embrace  me,  my  children ;  this  is  a  glorious  day 
in  my  life.  And  of  what,"  continued  he,  "  can  they  accuse 
me?"  He  opened  the  paper,  and  read  the  accusation. 
^  This  accusation  is  founded  on  nothing,"  cried  he  ;  '*  it  has 
been  solicited  by  great  scoundrels ;  but  no  matter,  let  them 
do  their  worst,  I  defy  them  to  find  any  thing  against  me. 
Come,  my  children,  let  us  look  on  it  as  good  news/  and  con- 
tinue our  repast." 

The  next  day  the  commissioners  arrived,  from  Paris,  and 
flattered  the  prince  that  his  approaching  trial  would  prove 
his  certain  justification  and  freedom. 

Security  and  joy  filled  the  heart  of  the  father  and  children. 
But  on  the  2dd  of  October  the  prince  entered  his  son's 
the  Due  de  Montpensier's  apartment,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  tenderly  embraced  him :  ^'  I  am  come  to  bid 
you  farewell,"  said  he,  bathing  the  face  of  his  son  with  his 
tears.  "  I  wished,"  continued  he,  "  to  depart  without  bid- 
ding you  farewell,  for  this  is  always  a  painful  moment,  but  I 
could  not  resist  my  desire  to  see  you  for  a  moment.  Adieu, 
my  child,  console  yourself  and  your  brother,  and  think  of 
the  joy  we  shall  both  feel  when  we  meet  again."  He  then 
again  embraced  his  son,  and  quitted  the  room.  The  two 
brothers  passed  the  day  in  mutually  strengthening  each 
oth^r  against  the  anguish  of  a  separation,  which  left  them 
orphans  in  the  power  of  tyrannical  gaolers. 

ni.  The  prince,  attended  by  a  single  valet-de-chambre, 
named  Gkunache,  and  accompanied  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  Convention,  took  the  road  to  Paris,  escorted  by  a  strong 
detachment  of  gens  eTarmes.  He  travelled  slowly,  and  slept  at 
the  large  towns.  At  Auxerre  he  stopped  to  dine,  and  one  of 
the  commissioners  despatched  a  note  to  the  Convention,  to  an- 
nounce the  hour  of  the  arrival  of  the  prince  at  Paris,  and  to 
ask  in  what  prison  he  was  to  be  confined.  At  the  biUTier  <d 
Paris  a  man  got  into  the  carriage,  and  ordered  the  postil* 
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lions  to  drive  to  the  Conciergerie.  The  piiince  alighted  la 
the  court  of  the  Palais  de  Justice,  which  was  thronged  with 
spectators,  curious  to  hehold  him.  He  waa  placed  in  a 
chamber  adjoixiing  that  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  passed  her 
last  moments.  His  faithful  servant  was  allowed  to  remain 
with  him;  and  when  the  commissioners  withdrew, — '*  Well," 
said  the  duke  to  Gramache,  ''you  have  followed  me  even 
in  a  dungeon.  I  thank  you>  Gamache  ;  let  us  hope  that  we 
shall  not  always .  he  in  prison."  He  wished  to  write  to  his 
children,  but  feared  his  letters  would  be  opened  and  read* 
The  name  of  his  sons  and  daughter  were  constantly  on  his 
lips.  Yoidel,  his  defender,  had  free  access  to  him,  and  con* 
ferred  with  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety^ 
and  repeatedly  assured  him  of  his  acquittal. 

During  the  four  days  that  preceded  his  trial  the  prince 
displayed  the  utmost  illusion  or  indifference  as  to  his  fate, 
like  a  man  to  whom  life  is  a  burden  and  death  a  relief. 
The  6th  of  November  the  Due  d*Orleans  appeared  before  the 
tribunal ;  the  accusation  was  as  vague  and  chimerical  as  that 
of  the  Girondists ;  and  the  peremptory  and  concise  answers 
of  the  prisoner  afforded  no  pretext  for  condemnaticm.  In* 
tern^ated  by  Hermann,  whether  he  had  not  voted  the  death 
of  the  tyrant  with  the  ambitious  premeditation  of  succeeding 
him,  "  No,"  replied  he,  **  I  obeyed  my  heart  and  conscience." 
He  heard  his  sentence  as  he  would  have  heard  that  of  an« 
other,  and  only  observed  in  a  sarcastic  tone  to  his  judges, 
''  Since  yon  were  determined  to  condemn  me,  you  should  have 
found  more  specious  pretexts,  for  you  will  never  persuade  any 
one  that  you  believed  me  realli/  guilty  of  the  treason  of  which 
you  have  declared  me  'guilty.'"  Then  looking  steadily  at 
the  cidevant  Marquis  d'Antouelle,  the  former  confidant  of 
his  revolutionary  actions,  and  now  president  of  the  jury  that 
sentenced  him  to  death,  "  And  you,  too,"  said  h0,  reproach- 
fiiUyj  "  you  w^o  know  me  so  well."  Antonelle  cast  down 
his  eyes.  "  Au  reste,"  continued  the  prince ;  "  since  my  fate 
is  decided,  I  demand  —  not  to  be  forced  to  languish  there 
until  to-morrow  (pointing  with  his  hand  towards  the  Con* 
ciergerie),  but  to  be  led  to  instant  execution." 

IV.  Two  priests,  the  Abbe  Lambert,  and  the  Abb4  Loth-* 
ringer,  the  same  who  had  visited  the  Girondists  the  night 
previous  to  their  execution,  awaited  in  the  large  dungeon 
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tantil  the  condemned  prisoners  descended.  They  beheld  the 
Due  d*0rl^an8  enter,  no  longer  with  that  external  compo-^ 
sure,  which  every  courageous  man  forces  himself  to  wear 
hefore  his  enemies,  but  in  the  disorder  of  a  man  indignant 
at  the  injustice  of  his  feUow-men,  and  who,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  prison,  gives  vent  to  his  feelings.  **  The  wretches !  ** 
exclaimed  he ;  **  I  have  given  them  all — rank,  fortune,  am« 
bition,  honour,  the  future  reputation  of  mj  house,  —  and 
this  is  the  recompence  thej  reserve  for  me.  If  I  had  acted^ 
as  they  accuse  me,  from  ambition,  how  unhappy  should  I  be 
ftt  this  moment;  but  it  was  from  a  higher  ambition  than 
that  of  a  throne,  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  liberty  of  my 
country,  and  the  felicity  of  my  fellow-creatures.  *  Vive  la 
Bepublique!'  that  cry  shall  be  heard  from  my  dungeon,  as  it 
was  from  my  palace." 

Y.  The  gens  darmes  and  gaolers  suffered  this  outbreak  of 
indignation  to  expend  itself  without  interruption.  When  he 
became  somewhat  calmer,  the  Due  d*Orleans  approached  the 
fire^  and  the  German  priest,  Lothringer,  addressing  him 
abruptly:  "AUons,  Monseigncur,"  said  he,  "you  have 
given  a  sufficient  time  to  regret ;  you  must  now  confess." 
"  Leave  me  in  peace,  blockhead,"  returned  the  Due  d'Or- 
Idans,  impatiently.  "  You  are,  then,  as  you  have  lived  ?" 
asked  the  priest.  "  Oh,  yes,"  interrupted  the  gens  darmes^ 
in  a  tone  of  cruel  pleasantry^  "  he  has  lived  so  well,  let  him 
die  as  he  has  lived." 

The  Abb^  Lambert,  a  man  of  feeling  and  delicacy,  suf- 
fered at  the  coarseness  of  his  fellow-priest,  and  the  brutali^ 
of  the  soldiers,  and  addressing  the  prince  with  an  air  of 
respect  and  compassion;  "Egalit6,"  said  he,  "I  come  to 
offer  you  the  assistance,  or  at  least  the  commiseration  of  a 
minister  of  Heaven.'*  "Who  are  you?"  demanded  the  Due 
d'Orl^ans,  in  a  softened  tone.  "  I  am  the  vicar-general  of 
the  bishop  of  Paris,"  replied  the  abb^.  "  If  you  do  not 
desire  my  ministry  as  a  priest,  can  I  at  least  as  a  man  render 
you  any  service,  or  convey  any  message  to  your  wife  and 
family  ?"  "  No,"  replied  the  Due  d'Orl^ans,  "  I  thank  you ; 
but  I  desire  no  other  eye  than  my  own  should  scrutinise  my 
conscience,  and  I  only  need  my  own  assistance  to  die  as  a 
good  citizen."  He  then  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  ate  and 
drank  with  appetite.    A  member  of  the  tribunal  came  to 
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inquire  if  he  liad  aay  thing  to  reveal  that  effected  the 
republic  "Had  I  known  anj  thing  that  threatened  the 
safety  of  the  country,"  replied  he^  "I  should  not  have 
awaited  this  hour  to  reveal  it.  I  bear  no  resentment  against 
the  tribunal,  or  even  against  the  Convention  and  the  patriots: 
they  did  not  desire  my  death ;  it  comes  from  a  higher  hand.'* 

VI«  At  three  o'clock  he  was  summoned  to  the  scaffolds 
the  prisoners  of  the  Conciergerie,  almost  aU  of  them  enemies 
to  the  name  of  the  Due  d'Orl<^ans  and  the  share  he  had  taken 
in  the  Revolution,  crowded  the  passages  to  see  him  pass. 
Six  gens  (Tarmes^  their  sabres  drawn,  escorted  him.  His  bear- 
ing, look,  and  firm  step  made  him  resemble  rather  a  soldiet 
marching  to  battle,  than  a  prisoner  going  to  execution.  The 
Abb6  Lothringer  and  three  other  condemned  prisoners 
mounted  the  same  cart,  which  was  guarded  by  squadrons  of 
gens  darmes.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  Due  d'Orleans,  who 
seemed  to  become  again  a  prince,  by  the  feeling  that  he  died 
as  a  citizen :  he  raised  his  head  proudly,  and  gazed  calmly 
on  the  multitude.  Through  some  impediment  in  the  street, 
or  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  cart  stopped  for  an  instant  on 
the  Place  du  Palais  Royal.  "  Why  do  we  stop  here  ?"  he 
asked.  ^'  That  you  may  contemplate  your  palace,"  returned 
the  priest.  '*  You  see  the  journey  is  well  nigh  at  an  end,  think 
of  your  conscience  and  confess."  The  prince  made  no  reply, 
but  silently  contemplated  the  windows  of  that  abode  where 
he  had  fomented  the  germs  of  the  Revolution,  practised  the 
follies  of  his  youth,  and  cultivated  all  his  family  attach^ 
ments.  The  inscription  of  national  property^  inscribed  on 
the  gates  of  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  place  of  his  arms, 
showed  him  that  the  republic  had  divided  his  spoils  even 
before  his  death,  and  this  roof  would  never  shelter  his 
children. 

He  continued  silent  and  pensive,  until  they  reached  the 
Rue  Royale  leading  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution.  The  sight 
of  the  crowd  and  the  roll  of  the  drums,  announcing  his  ap- 
proach, made  him  raise  his  head  lest  his  sorrow  should  be 
mista'ken  for  weakness.  The  priest  continued  to  urge  him 
to  confess.  "Humble  yourself  before  Grod,  and  confess 
your  faults."  "  How  can  J,  amidst  this  noise  and  confusion  ? 
Is  this  the  place  for  repentance  or  courage  ?"  returned  the 
prince.     "Well  then,"  replied  the  priest,   "confess  those 
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faults  which  weigh  heayiest  on  jonr  coosdeiice.  HeaTen 
wiU  look  at  jour  intention,  and  the  imposaibilitj  of  more 
ample  Gonfesnon,  and  I  will  pardon  you  in  Heaven's  name." 

Eithw  through  weariness,  or  a  tardy  inspiration,  the 
prince  inclined  himself  before  the  servant  of  Grod,  and  mur« 
mured  a  few  words,  inaudible  to  all  but  the  priest,  and  re* 
eeiTcd  the  pardon  of  Heaven,  at  a  few  paces  from  the  spot 
where  Louis  XYL  had  bequeathed  his  to  his  enemies.  The 
prince  was  elegantly  attired,  with  that  imitation  of  foreign 
.costume  he  had  always  affected.  On  mounting  the  scaffold 
the  executioner's  assistants  wished  to  pull  off  his  boots. 
*f  No,  no,"  said  he,  calmly,  *^  you  will  do  it  more  easily  after* 
wards." 

He  looked  fearlessly  at  the  knife,  and  died  with  a  firmness 
that  seemed  like  a  revelation  of  the  future.  Was  this 
stoicism  of  character  the  conviction  of  the  republican,  or 
the  arriere  pensee  of  a  father,  ambitious  for  his  son,  and 
"Who  foresees  that  a  fickle  nation  will  give  him  a  throne  in 
exchange  for  a  few  drops  of  blood? 

VII.  The  memory  of  this  prince  is  a. problem,  which 
gives  the  historian  cause  to  fear  lest  he  should  be  wanting 
in  justice  or  reprobation,  according  as  he  judges  him ;  and 
the  period  at  which  we  write  is  not  favourable  to  this  judg- 
ment. His  son  reigns  over  France,  and  indulgence  for  the 
memory  of  his  father  might  seem  like  a  fiattery  of  success; 
severity,  like  the  resentment  of  a  theory ;  and  thus  the  appre- 
hension of  appearing  servile  or  hostile,  will  equally  threaten 
the  historian ;  but  to  remain  equitable,  he  must  brave  alike 
the  suspicion  of  hostility  and  adulation,  for  the  memory  of 
the  dead  is  not  to  be  made  a  matter  of  traffic  in  the  hands 
of  the  living.  As  a  republican,  this  prince  has,  in  our 
opinion,  been  calumniated.  All  parties  had  agreed  in  making 
his  name  an  object  of  insult  and  execration ;  the  royalists, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  fie* 
volution ;  the  republicans,  because  his  death  was  one  of  the 
most  odious  acts  of  ingratitude  of  the  Revolution  ;'the  peo- 
ple, because  he  was  a  prince ;  the  aristocrats,  because  h^ 
.  had  made  himself  one  of  the  people ;  the  factions,  because 
he  refused  to  lend  his  name  to  their  plots  against  tlie  coun- 
try ;  all,  because  he  wished  to  imitate  that  doubtful  glory  of 
Brutus,  which  is  termed  heroism.     In  the  eyes  of  all  im*- 
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partial  men,  if  he  voted  the  death  of  the  king  from  conviction 
and  republicanism,  that  conviction  is  repugnant  to  feeling, 
and  resembles  an  outrage  on  nature.  But  hate  had  sutil- 
ciently  cruel  truths  to  heap  on  his  name,  to  spare  him  ca- 
lumny and  rumour.  In  proportion  as  the  Revolution  frees 
itself  from  its  obscurity,  and  each  party  on  its  death-bed 
bequeaths  its  confidences  to  history,  the  memory  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans  is  purged  from  the  plots,  the  treasons,  the  crimes, 
and  the  importance  ascribed  to  it.  The  Revolution  neither 
owes  him  so  much  gratitude,  nor  so  much  hate.  He  was  but 
an  instrument,  alternately  used  and  broken,  and  was  neither 
the  author  nor  the  master,  the  Judas  nor  the  Cromwell.  The 
Revolution  was  not  a  conspiracy,  but  a  philosophy  ;  it  did 
not  sell  itself  to  one  man,  but  devoted  itself  to  an  idea.  To 
see  it  solely  in  the  Due  d'Orleans  is  to  ennoble  too  much  the 
man,  and  lower  too  much  the  event.  With  the  exception 
of  the  first  popular  agitations  in  Paris,  we  do  not  clearly 
perceive  his  name,  his  influence,  or  his  gold  in  any  of  the 
decisive  days.  He  perhaps  for  a  moment  di*eamed  of  a 
crown  voted  to  him  by  popular  acclamation,  and  enjoyed 
with  culpable  satisfaction  the  abasement  and  alarm  of  a 
queen  and  court  who  had  humiliated  him.  But  he  soon  saw 
that  the  Revolution  would  crown  no  one,  and  that  it  would 
involve  in  the  ruin  of  the  throne  all  pretenders  to  it,  and 
all  the  surviving  members  of  royalty.  He  then  repented  ; 
the  misfortunes  of  Louis  XVI.  touched  him,  and  he  sincerely 
wished  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  king  and  the  constitu- 
tion, but  the  insults  of  the  courtiers  and  the  antipathy  of  the 
court  repulsed  him.  He  sought  an  asylum  in  extreme  opin- 
ion, and  only  found  the  mistrust  and  hate  of  the  popular 
chiefs,  who  could  not  pardon  him  his  name.  Danton  aban- 
doned him;  Robespierre  affected  to  fear  him;  Marat  de- 
nounced him.  Camille  Desmoulins  pointed  him  out  to  the 
Terrorists;  the  Girondists  accused,  and  the  Montagnards 
sent  him  to  the  scaffold. 

VnL  If  any  man  followed  blindly,  but  with  unswerving 
fidelity,  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  without  inquiring 
whither  it  led  him,  it  was  the  Due  d'Orleans.  He  was  the 
CEdipus  of  the  family  of  the  Bourbons.  Weak  as  a  man,—- 
culpable  as  a  relation, — irreproachable  as  a  patriot, — the 
iuicide  of  his  own  reputation,  he  realised  the  speech  of 
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Banton,  ^^  Perish  our  memory,  and  let  the  republic  be  saved." 
A  coward,  if  he  made  this  sacrifice  to  his  popularity ;  cruel, 
if  he  made  it  to  his  ambition.  He  bore  with  him  the  secret 
of  his  political  conduct  to  the  tribunal  of  Grod,  and  in  this 
ignorance  of  his  motives  history  herself  may  doubt. 


BOOK  XLIX. 

L  During  these  events  the  republic  was  alike  occupied  with 
its  scaffolds  audits  battles;  and  in  proportion  as  it  became  more 
terrible  at  home,  it  became  more  formidable  abroad,  and  the 
attack  on  its  northern  frontiers  inspired  more  patriotism  than 
terror.  All  the  measures  for  a  levy  en  masse  were  executed 
with  order  and  promptitude.  Camot,  who  was  well  8ur- 
named  the  Louvois  of  the  Terror,  held  his  head-quarters  at 
the  Committee  of  General  Safety, — Camot  had  been,  since 
the  death  of  Custine,  the  real  generalissimo  of  the  armies  of 
the  republic.  These  armies,  scattered,  or  imprisoned  in 
their  camps,  or  intrenched  behind  lines,  devoid  of  confidence 
in  their  leaders,  without  any  other  system  of  tactics  than  a 
passive  resistance,  began  to  reassume  the  solidity  and  dis- 
cipline that  ensures  victory.  The  genius  of  the  Revolution, 
the  very  necessities  of  the  country,  inspired  Garnot  and  his 
colleagues,  taught  them  the  art  of  modern  (or  rather  po- 
pular) warfare,  which  consisted  in  leading  an  armed  people 
to  the  frontiers, — in  attacking  the  centre  of  the  enemy, — 
in  neglecting  slight  checks  and  the  loss  of  a  few  towns  to 
attain  great  resists, — and  in  leading  the  armies  to  victory 
rather  by  enthusiasm  than  discipline. 

IL  Never  was  the  futility  of  coalitions  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  campaigns  following  that  of  1792.  We  have 
seen  how  slowly  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  empire  had  formed 
their  armed  contingents  in  1791,  and  with  what  hesitation — 
nearer  akin  to  treason,  than  prudence — the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
had  invaded  the  French  territory,  and  attacked  the  army  of 
Dumouriez.  Instead  of  surprising  France  whilst  divided 
and  disannedy—- of  marching  in  columns  of  one  or  tvro 
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hundred  thousand  men  on  Paris,  hj  one  of  those  numerons 
openings  which  nature  has  left  in  our  frontiers,  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Rhine,  or  by  the  plains  of  the  north, — the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  after  him  the  Prince  de  Cobourg,  had 
wasted  eighteen  months  in  councils  of  war,  in  empty  arma- 
ments, and  timid  manoeuvres,  always  opposing  to  our  bat- 
talions forces  inferior,  or  at  most,  of  equal  strength,  and 
only  advancing  to  retreat,  as  though  the  soil  of  France 
would  consume  their  soldiers. 

The  rivalry  that  existed  in  the  cabinets  contributed  no 
less  than  the  inefl&ciency  of  the  generals,  to  afford  France 
time  for  preparation.  No  real  concert  existed  between  them, 
and  they  contented  themselves  with  preserving  the  decorum 
of  war ;  with  defending  their  own  territories ;  threatening 
here  and  there  some  of  our  fortresses,  and  combating  in 
isolated  bodies ;  suffering  Dumouriez  to  hasten  with  his  best 
troops  from  the  deliverance  of  Champagne  to  the  conquest 
of  Belgium ;  beholding  the  fall  of  the  throne,  the  trial  of 
the  king,  the  birth  of  the  republic,  the  immolation  of  the 
queen,  and  the  outbreaks  at  Paris  that  convulsed  their  very 
thrones,  without  any  attempt  to  rally  against  the  common 
danger.  Whence  arose  this  difference  between  the  coalition 
and  France  ?  Because  France  was  aroused  by  enthusiasm, 
and  egotism  fettered  the  limbs  of  the  coalition.  France 
arose,  fought,  and  fell  for  that  liberty,  whose  sanctity  she 
felt,  and  of  whom  she  wished  to  be  the  apostle  and  martyr. 

ILL  Pc^and,  weakened  by  its  last  dissensions,  was  fast 
approaching  the  period  of  its  dismemberment.  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  more  attentive  to  Poland  than  France, 
constantly  watched  each  other,  lest  any  one  of  the  three 
powers  should  seize  on  the  prey  whilst  the  others  were  en- 
gaged with  France.  Russia,  under  pretext  of  observing  the 
Turks,  and  stifling  the  revolution  in  Southern  Poland,  sent 
no  troops  to  join  the  coalition,  but  contented  herself  with 
despatching  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  to  prevent  neutral  vessels 
from  bringing  provisions  or  iron  into  the  French  ports. 

The  Baron  de  Thugut,  son  of  a  boatman  of  Lentz,  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  Maria  Theresa  by  his  precocity ;  and 
after  having  been  for  many  years  employed  in  secret  negoti- 
ations at  Constantinople,  Warsaw,  and  St.  Petersburg,  had 
leaded  at  Paris  during  the  storms  of  the  Revolution.    He 
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had  investigated  its  principles,  and  was  acquainted  with  the 
actors  in  it,  and  had  the  reputation  of  having  imbibed  in 
this  hot-bed  the  contagion  of  philosophy  and  freedom. 
Thugut,  connected,  like  the  Duke  of  Brunswick^  with  the 
secret  societies,  did  not  desire  to  extinguish,  but  only  to 
moderate,  the  fire  of  the  French  Revolution.  Aeting  in 
concordance  with  Joseph  11.,  that  philosophic  emperor,  he 
had  passed  from  his  service  into  that  of  Francis  II.,  an  anti* 
revolutionary  prince.  Thugut,  to  flatter  the  new  emperor, 
had  counselled  the  war  with  France,  but  had  cansed  the 
chief  command  to  be  vested  in  the  Prince  de  Gobourg,  who 
was  entirely  under  his  secret  influence,  and  thus  he  controlled 
the  war  whilst  he  declared  it 

Since  the  victory  of  Nerwinde,  the  cabinet  of  Yienn^ 
and  the  Prince  de  Gobourg  had  been  too  much  occnpied  in 
strengthening  the  Austrian  power  in  Belgium,  to  follow  up 
their  success  against  France.  Dampierre  had  succeeded 
Dumouriez.  Having  received  orders  from  the  Gonvention 
to  attack  the  Austrian  army,  posted  between. Maubeuge  and 
Saint  Amand,  Dampierre  obeyed,  though  hopeless  of  success, 
and  marched  on  an  enemy  protected  by  woods,  barricades, 
and  trenches.  Five  times  did  the  attacking  columns  rec(Hl 
before  the  troops  of  Glairfayt,  the  most  energetic  of  Gobourg^s 
generals.  At  the  sixth  attack,  Dampierre,  at  the  head  of  a 
picked  detachment,  chained  a  redoubt.  '^  Where  are  yoa 
going,  father,"  exclaimed  his  son,  who  acted  as  his  aide* 
de-camp;  "you  are  exposing  yourself  to  certain  death." 
"  I  know  it,  my  child,"  replied  his  father ;  "  but  I  prefer  to 
fall  on  the  field  of  honour  than  benealJi  the  axe  of  the 
guillotine."  Hardly  had  he  uttered  these  words,  than  a 
cannon-ball  carried  away  his  thigh,  and  left  him  dead  on  the 
ground. 

The  Prince  de  Gobourg,  stimulated  in  vain  by  Glairfayt 
and  the  duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  Anglo*HaBove« 
rian  army,  did  not  pursue  the  French  army,  but  suffered  it  to 
again  take  up  the  strong  position  of  the  camp  of  Gffisar.  In 
twelve  days  the  troops  of  the  coalition  might  have  encamped 
on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  But  the  cabinet  o£  Berlin, 
occupied  in  humbling  the  Austrian  influence  in  Germany, 
in  sapping  the  empire,  and  appropriating  Poland  to  itseU; 
pursued  the  same  vacillating  poHcy  which  had  timidly  led  its 
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armies  in  Champagne,  and  as  shamefully  withdra'vvn  them,  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  still  at  the 
head  of  the  Prussian  forces,  contented  himself  with  retaking 
Mayence;  and  his  army,  imposing,  numerous,  but  almost 
stationary,  resembled  an  army  of  observation  rather  than  one 
in  actual  campaign. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Poland,  was  in  his 
camp.  Lord  Beauchsmip  came  from  London,  to  blame  the 
iDdeeision  of  this  prince,  and  to  obtain  his  signature  to  a 
treaty  with  England,  by  which  the  two  powers  secured  their 
frontiers  from  France. 

Suddenly  the  king  of  Prussia  left  his  camp  for  Poland,  and 
England  alone  persisted  in  maintaining  the  conquiest  with 
France.  She  had  two  motives  for  this  —  the  rival  of  France 
on  the  seas,  in  the  <;olonies,  and  the  East  Indies ;  disputing 
with  the  French  vessels  the  navigation  and  the  commerce 
of  the  sea,  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet,  and  occupa- 
tion of  our  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  formed  a  natural 
object  of  ambition,  and  promised  too  rich  a  spoil  to  be  over- 
looked. .  On  the  other  hand,  although  liberal  theories  had 
established  themselves  between  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
two  nations ;  yet,  as  English  liberty  is  entirely  aristocratic, 
and  French  liberty  declared  itself  daily  more  and  more  de- 
mocratic, the  British  aristocracy  was  indignant  and  alarmed 
at  the  example  of  a  victorious  democracy  who  sought  to 
root  oat  aristocracy  as  it  had  done  royalty. 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  the  personification  of  the  genius  of 
aristocracy  of  his  country,  was  all  powerful  because  he  had 
been  the  first  to  perceive  these  perils.  Li  vain  did  the  more 
clamorouSy  but  less  solid  opposition,  composed  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mb  party,  persist  in  blaming  war  and  contesting  the  sub*- 
sidies.  Popular  opinion  abandoned  these  partisans  of  the 
French  Revolution,  since  this  revolution  destroyed  kings  and 
queens,  and  proscribed  its  noblest  citizens.  Bobespierre 
mined  the  popularity  of  Fox,  and  the  war  against  France 
was  no  longer  a  war  of  ambition  or  policy,  but  became  social. 
Mr.  Pitt  obtained  all  he  asked,  because  he  was  believed  to  be 
desirons  of  saving  every  thing. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  for  allies,  Spain,  severed  from  the  family 
bond  by  the  detlironement  of  the  Bourbons  in  France; 
^         .  and  Holland^  who  ensured  him  Sweden  and  Denmark; 
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Prussia,  engaged  by  the  treaty  of  the  14th  of  July ;  Austria^ 
the  empire ;  the  greater  number  of  the  independent  German 
princes ;  Naples,  Venice,  and,  lastly,  Turkey,  who  had  re- 
fused, at  his  solicitation,  to  receive  the  French  ambassador, 
S^monville.     The  Swiss   cantons  themselves,   particularly 
Berne,  excited  by  his  agents,  and  indignant  at  the  murder  of 
their  unfortimate  children  on  the  10th  of  August,  seized  the 
French  envoys,  Maret  and  S6monviUe,  and  surrendered  them 
to  the  Austrians.     Thus,  in  spite  of  the  internal  dissensions 
of  the  coalition,  England  still  maintained  it  rather  in  battle 
array  than  as  a  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  remu- 
nerated the  efforts  against  us  she  extorted  from  them.     The 
duke  of  York,  the  king's  son,  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier, 
commanded,  at  the  extremity  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg's  line, 
the  Anglo-Hanoverian  army,  reinforced  by  some  Austrian 
and  Hessian  troops.     The  only  army  capable  of  defending 
the  Convention  was  encamped  before  Arras ;  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Somme  could  alone  oppose  the  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  the  prince  of  Cobourg  could  march  on  Paris. 
Envoys  from  Vienna  and  Berlin  deliberated  with  Mr.  Pitt  at 
London  on  the  plan  of  the  campaign ;  but  instead  of  concentrat- 
ing their  forces,  and  marching  on  the  Somme,  they  resolved 
on  a  plan  more  in  conformity  with  the  dissension  and  uncer- 
tainty that  prevailed  in  the  cabinets.     The  siege  of  Dunkirk 
was  resolved  upon,  and  Admiral  Maxbridge  had  orders  to 
prepare  to  bombard  the  place  with  his  squadron,  whilst  the 
duke  of  York  attacked  by  land.     The  Anglo^Hanoverian 
army  advanced  to  Fumes,  and  divided  itself  into  two  bodies, 
one  of  which,  under  the  orders  of  the  duke  of  York,  attacked 
Dunkirk,  whilst  the  other,  under  Marshal  Freytag,  occupied 
the  little  town  of  Hondschoote,  and  covered  the  besieging 
army.     These  two  bodies  of  troops  were  at  least  36,000 
strong,  and  were  joined  to  the  forces  of  the  Prince  de  Co- 
bourg by  the  corps  (Tarmee  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  consist- 
ing of  16,000  men. 

VI.  General  Houchard,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
army  of  the  north,  received  orders  from  Camot  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk  at  any  sacrifice.  This  city,  although  inca- 
pable of  holding  out  any  length  of  time,  performed  prodigies 
of  valour  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  surrendering  to  the 
^English.    Jourdan,  chef-de-battalion  a  few  days  before,  and 
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now  created  general  bj  Carnot,  commanded  a  corps  of 
10,000  men,  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Cassel,  five  leagues 
from  Dunkirk.  Informed  of  the  intended  attack  on  the 
town,  he  hastened  thither,  superintended  the  preparations  for 
defence,  and  then  returned  to  Cassel,  leaving  General 
Souham  to  command  Dunkirk. 

An  officer,  whose  name  was  destined  at  a  future  day  to 
become  illustrious,  Lazare  Hoche,  who  had  already  attracted 
the  notice  of  Carnot  by  his  ardour  and  intelligence,  aided 
General  Souham  in  the  defence  of  the  town. 

Camot  detached  fifteen  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  the 
army  of  the  Khine,  and  sent  them  to  Houchard's  force,  to 
drill  and  support  the  raw  recruits,  of  whom  his  troops  were 
almost  entirely  composed. 

Houchard  advanced  at  the  head  of  40,000  men  against  the 
English  line.  On  his  passage  through  Cassel,  he  united  the 
corps  of  Jourdan  with  his  own,  and  marched  on  Honds- 
choote,  where  the  duke  of  York  and  Marshal  Freytag  had 
fortified  themselves.  Their  left  wing  rested  on  Bergues, 
their  right  on  Fumes ;  their  centre  was  protected  by  walls, 
hedges,  and  the  redoubts  they  had  thrown  up  at  Hondschoote; 
and  at  their  back  was  the  immense  marsh  of  Moers,  which 
extends  from  Hondschoote  to  the  sea,  whilst  paved  roads, 
which  could  be  easily  rendered  impassable,  assured  their 
retreat  and  communication  with  the  force  before  Dunkirk. 

The  duke  of  York,  Freytag,  and  Walmoden  felt  the  most 
perfect  security  in  the  strength  of  their  position  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  troops.  They  constantly  blamed  Admiral  Max- 
bridge  for  his  delay  in  executing  the  orders  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
bringing  his  fieet  before  DunHrk,  to  co-operate  with  them. 
The  English  fleet,  however,  did  not  appear,  whilst  the 
French  gun-boats,  in  the  great  harbour,  poured  perpetual 
volleys  of  shells  and  bombs  into  the  English  camp. 

YXL  On  the  6th  of  August  the  outposts  of  the  two  armies 
met  at  Rexpoede,  a  large  village  between  Cassel  and  Hond- 
schoote. Jourdaji,  dispersing  every  thing  before  him,  had 
advanced  as  far  as  this  village,  and  halted  there  for  the 
night.  Three  battalions  occupied  the  village;  the  main 
body  of  Jourdan's  army  encamped  more  in  the  rear,  and  the 
cavalry  occupied  the  fields  and  gardens.  At  nightfall  Gene- 
ral Freytag  and  Prince  Adolphus,  one  of  the  king's  sons,  who 
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were  a  little  in  advance  of  their  troops,  came  suddenly  on 
these  bivouacs,  and  were  made  prisoners  by  the  French. 
Walmoden  occupied  Wormouth,  but,  informed  of  the  presence 
of  the  French  at  Kexpoede,  he  attacked  them  at  midnight, 
.drove  in  the  advanced  guard,  rescued  Freytag  and  Prince 
Adolphus,  and  narrowly  missed  capturing  General  Houchard 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people,  Delbrel  and  Levasseur. 
Jourdan,  who  hastened  at  the  sound  of  the  firing,  could  only 
"succeed  in  saving  his  general  and  the  representatives.  The 
three  battalions  in  the  village  broke,  and  were  rallied  by 
General  Collaud,  who  was  bivouacing  at  Oost  Capelle. 
Jourdan,  after  vainly  attempting  to  carry  the  village,  re- 
turned to  join  Houchard  and  the  representatives  at  Rembek; 
and,  as  he  entered  the  town,  his  horse  fell  dead  under  him. 
Walmoden,  after  this  affair,  retreated  with  his  division  on 
Hondschoote. 

On  the  7th  Houchard  assembled  his  forces,  and  reconnoi- 
tred the  advanced  posts.  An  excess  of  prudence  led  him  to 
weaken  his  army,  by  detaching  one  of  his  divisions  to  observe 
the  English  at  Dunkirk,  and  on  the  8th  he  attacked. 

Freytag,  who  had  been  wounded  at  Bexpoede,  was  unable 
to  mount  his  horse,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Walmoden, 
who  drew  out  his  army  in  the  fields  before  Hondschoote. 
On  the  French  side  Collaud  commanded  the  right,  Jourdan 
the  left,  Houchard  the  centre,  and  Yandamme  the  advanced 
guard,  A  redoubt,  with  eleven  pieces  of  cannon,  commanded 
the  town  and  swept  the  roads  of  Bergues  and  Blenheim, 
whilst  another  redoubt  was  thrown  upon  the  route  de  Warem, 
and  every  approach  flooded.  To  carry  these  redoubts  it  was 
.necessary  to  march  for  ten  minutes  up  to  the  waist  in  water, 
and  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  sharpshooters, 
securely  posted  behind  the  walls  and  hedges.  Houchard, 
who  carefully  avoided  exposing  his  troops,  lost  time  in  a 
series  of  formal  attacks,  which,  whilst  they  compromised 
nothing,  ruined  every  thing. 

The  representative  of  the  people,  Levasseur,  a  brave  pa- 
triot, although  unskilled  in  military  affairs,  unceasingly  de- 
manded explanations  of  all  his  orders  from  the  general, 
threatening  to  deprive  him  of  the  command,  if  he  did  not 
obey  him.  On  horseback,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and 
conspicuous  by  his  tri-coloured  scarf  and  floating  plume, 
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Levasseur  made  the  soldiers  blush  and  the  generals  tremble. 
He  pointed  with  one  hand  to  Hondschoote,  with  the  other  to 
the  guillotine.  The  Convention  commanded  victory,  the 
country  wished  to  save  Dunkirk. 

At  the  moment  when  he  was  addressing  a  column  that 
was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  artillery  in  the  hollow  way  at 
Eellem,  a  cannon-ball  broke  his  horse's  back.  Levasseur 
mounted  another,  and  observing  that  the  battalion  had 
halted,  "  Forward ! "  cried  he,  "  I  shall  be  at  the  redoubt 
before  you." 

He  met  Jourdan,  who  had  been  wounded,  and  who,  like 
himself,  was  indignant  at  the  indecision  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  "What  will  become  of  us  with  such  a  leader?" 
exclaimed  Jourdan ;  "  there  are  twice  as  many  men  to  de- 
fend Hondschoote  as  we  have  to  attack  it."  "  Jourdan,"  said 
Levasseur,  "  you  are  soldier,  tell  me  what  should  be  done, 
and  it  shall  be."  "  One  thing,"  replied  Jourdan,  "  and  we 
may  yet  conquer:  cease  the  firing,  which  decimates  us, 
without  weakening  the  enemy,  and  let  the  whole  line  charge 
with  the  bayonet." 

VIU.  Levasseur  and  Delbrel  eagerly  adopted  the  sug- 
gestion, and  Jourdan  himself  led  on  the  attacking  columns. 
More  than  four  thousand  men  fell,  dead  or  wounded,  around 
the  redoubts,  and  the  redoubts  themselves,  stormed  at  length, 
ceased  their  fire  only  when  the  last  artilleryman  was 
bayoneted  at  his  gun. 

The  English  fell  back  in  good  order,  defending  the  town, 
the  church,  and  the  Hotel-de-Ville.  The  old  chateau  of 
Hondschoote  was  set  on  fire  by  the  shells,  and  buried  be- 
neath its  ruins  the  body  of  General  Cochenhausen. 

Walmoden,  attacked  and  forced  on  every  side  except  Bel- 
gium, withdrew  his  shattered  forces  to  Furnes,  whilst  the 
duke  of  York,  who  had  been  present  at  Hondschoote,  gal- 
lopped  to  Dunkirk,  to  raise  the  siege.  Houchard,  in  spite  of 
the  observations  of  Jourdan  and  the  representatives,  who 
entreated  him  to  follow  up  his  victory,  by  pursuing  the 
Hanoverians  on  the  road  to  Furnes,  remained  inactive  for 
two  days.  This  simple  manoeuvre  would  have  placed  the 
army  of  the  duke  of  York  between  the  ramparts  of  Dunkirk 
and  the  army  of  Houchard.  Not  an  Englishman  would 
have  escaped,  for  Hoche  was  in  Dunkirk,  and  in  two  hours 
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these  sandhills  would  have  been  the  Caudine  forks  of  Eng- 
land. Houchardy  however,  did  not  or  would  not  see  th^ 
and  suffered  the  duke  of  York  to  march  quietly  along  a  slip 
of  sand  which  connects  Dunkirk  with  Furnes,  and  join  Wal- 
moden  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Belgium. 

IX.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Hondschoote  filled  Paris 
with  J07,  but  the  Convention  reproached  the  victorious  gene* 
ral  with  his  victory  as  a  treason  ;  and  the  commissioners  of 
the  army  of  the  north,  Hentz,  Pejssaixl,  and  Duquesnoy,  sent 
Houchard  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  ^'Houchardis 
guilty,"  said  they  to  the  Convention,  "  of  having  gained  only 
a  half  victory ;  the  army  is  republican,  and  will  see  with  satis- 
faction that  a  traitor  is  surrendered  to  justice,  and  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  watch  over  the  conduct  of  their 
generals."  The  unfortunate  Houchard  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  met  his  fate  with  the  intrepidity  of  a  soldier  and 
the  calmness  of  innocence.  His  death  taught  the  other  ge* 
nerals  that  victory  would  not  always  save  them  from  the 
scaffold ;  and  that  there  was  no  safety  but  complete  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  military  operations  on  oar  other  firontiers^  until 
January  1794,  were  confined  to  the  occupation  of  Savoy,  by 
Kellerman,  and  Nice,  by  Biron,  an  unfortunate  campaign  in 
the  Pyrenees,  against  General  Ricardos,  but  in  which  the 
aged  French  general,  Dagobert,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
covered  himself  with  glory.  The  nomination  of  Jourdsuo,  to 
replace  Houchard,  at  the  army  of  the  north,  and  his  ma* 
ncBuvres  to  cover  Maubeuge,  threatened  by  the  coalition,  to 
whom  the  capture  of  Maubeuge  would  open  the  approaches 
to  Paris.  . 

Maubeuge,  defended  by  a  strong  garrison  and  an  in- 
trenched camp  of  25,000  men,  was  decimated  by  famine  and 
disease.  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  besieged  it 
General  Ferrand  commanded  the  camp,  Greneral  Chancel  the 
town.  The  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants  could 
only  have  maintained  the  defence  of  this  gate  of  France  a 
few  hours  longer,  when  Jourdan  and  Carnot  announced  their 
approach  by  the  sound  of  their  cannon.  Eighty  thousand 
men,  under  the  Prince  de  Cobourg,  intrenched  in  a  position 
of  which  Wattignies  was  the  centre,  awaited  the  Frencbi 
who  attacked  them  in  five  columns^  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
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morning,  on  the  15th  of  November.  The  French  were  re- 
pulsed at  several  points;  and  Camot  accused  Jourdan  of 
cowardice,  who,  stung  to  madness,  rushed  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  divisions,  to  the  attack  of  an  ahnost  inaccessible  plat- 
form, commanded  by  the  batteries  of  Clairfayt ;  his  whole 
column  was  mowed  down  hj  their  fire,  and  he  was  well  nigh 
the  onlj  survivor.  Carnot,  after  acknowledging  his  in- 
justice, left  him  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  pl^.  Jourdan 
formed  25,000  men  into  a  compact  body,  which  enclosed  in  its 
centre  the  flying  artillery,  opening  to  admit  of  its  playing, 
closing  to  cover  the  guns,  and  thus  carrying  a  moving  citadel 
with  it  to  the  summit  of  the  platform.  This  formidable  column 
swept  all  before  it,  and  the  imperial  cavalry  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  break  the  other  columns.  One  alone,  that  of 
General  Gratien,  was  thrown  into  disorder,  but  the  repre- 
sentative, Duquesnoy,  deprived  Gratien  of  his  command^ 
rallied  the  soldiers,  and  returned  to  the  combat.  Wattignies 
was  carried ;  and  the  cannon  of  Maubeuge  replied  with  joy- 
fid  salvos  to  the  thunder  of  the  guns  of  Camot  and  Jourdan. 
The  battle  of  Wattignies  would  have  been  more  decisive,  if 
the  25,000  men  of  the  camp  of  Maubeuge,  under  Ferrand, 
had  prevented  the  Prince  de  Cobourg  and  Clairfayt  from  re- 
passing the  Sombre.  The  soldiers  in  the  camp,  and  Chancel, 
who  commanded  the  town,  desired  it,  but  want  of  orders  and 
excessive  prudence  prevented  Ferrand  from  consenting.  A 
victim  was  necessary  to  the  Convention,  and  Chancel  mounted 
the  scaffold. 

X.  At  the  army  of  the  Ehine,  the  zealous  representatives 
of  the  people  had  replaced  Custine  by  Beauharnais,  Beau- 
hamais  by  Landremont,  Landremont  by  Carlen,  who  but  a 
month  before  was  only  a  captain,  and  Carlen  by  Pichegru. 
This  army,  consisting  of  45,000  men,  defended  the  entrance 
of  Alsace  by  the  fortified  lines  of  Wissembourg.  Wurmser, 
the  oldest  but  the  most  daring  of  all  the  generals  of  the 
empire,  surprised  these  lines  owing  to  the  incapacity  of 
Carlen.  This  general,  threatened  on  the  other  side  by  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick)  retired  to  the  heights  of  Saveme  and 
Strasbourg,  and  Wurmser,  who  was  born  in  Alsace,  entered 
in  triumph  Haguenau,  his  country.  A  secret  treaty  for  the 
surrender  of  Strasbourg  was  negotiated  between  Wurmser, 
and  certain  principal  families,  and  the  only  stipulation  was, 
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the  Austrian  general  should  occupy  it  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVn.  This  plot,  which  was  discovered  in  time, 
brought  to  the  scaffold  seventeen  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Strasbourg ;  some  convicted  and  others  accused  of  tojsI" 
ism.  The  fort  Yauban  was  stormed  by  the  Austrians,  and 
Landau  could  not  hold  out  much  longer.  Saint  Just  and 
Lebas  were  sent  to  Alsace,  to  intimidate  treason  or  cow- 
ardice bj  death.  Pichegru  and  Hoche  also  arrived,  the  one 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  the  other 
(though  only  five-and-twenty),  that  of  the  army  of  the 
Moselle.  ^^  We  shall  be  commanded  as  Frenchmen  should 
be,'*  said  the  letters  from  the  army,  after  the  troops  had  been 
reviewed  by  the  two  generals :  **  Pichegru  possesses  the 
gravity  of  genius ;  Hoche  is  youthful  as  the  revolution,  robust 
as  the  people,  and  Ids  glance  is  proud  and  aspiring  as  that  of 
the  eagle."  These  two  new  leaders  fully  justified  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  army.  Pichegru,  who  had  been  at  first  mathe- 
matical teacher  to  the  monks  of  Arbois,  his  native  town, 
afterwards  served  as  a  common  soldier  during  the  American 
war,  returned  to  his  country  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  and  presided  at  the  club  of  Besan9on.  A  batta- 
lion of  volunteers,  destitute  of  a  leader,  passing  through  the 
town  in  1791,  took  him  for  their  commander,  and  in  two 
years  his  energy,  talents,  and  influence  over  men's  nunds, 
had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  and  pro- 
cured him  the  protection  of  Robespierre  and  Collot  d'Her- 
bois.  Hoche — young,  handsome,  and  martial,  a  hero  of  anti- 
quity by  his  look,  figure,  and  courage,  a  modern  hero  by  the 
study,  the  reading,  the  meditation  that  gave  moral  strength, 
of  an  humble  family,  yet  born  to  a  great  destiny  —  had  en- 
listed into  the  French  guards,  and  did  his  comrades'  duty 
for  half  their  pay,  which  he  employed  in  the  purchase  <w 
treatises  on  warfare  and  history.  Sent  to  Paris,  as  aide-de- 
camp  to  General  Leveneur,  after  the  flight  of  Dumouriez,  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to 
inform  them  of  the  precise  state  of  the  army,  and  astonished 
the  members  of  it  by  the  clearness  of  his  answers,  the 
greatness  of  his  concepticms,  and  the  martial  eloquence  of 
his  language.  This  interview,  in  which  the  statesmen  dis* 
Cemed  the  warrior,  procured  him  the  rank  c^  Adjutant- 
general ;  and  the  defence  of  Dunkirk  won  him  the  notice  of 
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Carnot,  and  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade ;  and  his  skilful 
manceuvres  before  Fumes  and  Ypres,  to  repair  the  faults  of 
Houchard,  caused  him  to  be  at  once  appointed  to  command 
the  armj  of  the  Moselle.  Hoche  had  but  one  defect,  —  the 
feeling  of  his  own  superiority  degenerated  occasionally  into 
cont^npt  for  his  colleagues.  Li  a  revolution^  where  every 
thing  was  accessible  to  ambition  and  genius,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  Hoche  might  have  attained  had  not  death  checked 
bis  career. 

In  la  Vendue  the  different  generals  sent  by  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  wasted  their  troops  in  a  civil  war,  which 
sprang  up  beneath  their  feet;  they  gained  solitary  battles, 
and  lost  the  campaign. 

Two  other  insurrections  also  broke  out  at  Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles, in  the  very  heart  of  the  republic,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, the  force,  cmd  the  desperate  energy  of  the  Convention. 

XI*  Lyons  is  situated,  like  all  lai^e  manufacturing  cities, 
at  that  precise  spot  where  the  soil,  fuel,  fire,  water,  and  the 
dense  population  furnish  the  necessary  elements  and  hands 
for  vast  factories  and  undertakings.  The  military  position 
of  Lyons  is  in  conformity  with  its  commercial  situation.  A 
height,  almost  insulated,  and  called  La  Dombe,  extends  from 
Trevoux  on  one  side,  and  Meximieux  on  the  other,  betweea 
the  two  great  rivers,  the  Bhone  and  the  Sadne.  This  fertile 
tongue  of  land  runs  narrowing  gradually  to  a  lofty  platform, 
called  La  Croix  Bousse,  the  faubourg  of  Lyons*  There  the 
platform,  worn  almost  to  a  point  by  the  two  rivers,  suddenly 
descends  in  a  rapid  declivity,  and  then  stretches  in  a  long  low 
plain  to  the  confluence  of  the  waters,  and  this  narrow  and 
extensive  plain  forms  the  body  of  the  city. 

The  Bhdne,  an  immense  torrent,  rolls  on  the  left  its  waves^ 
which  flow  through  the  valleys  of  Vienne,  Valence,  and 
Avignon  into  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  on  the  right  runs 
the  SaSne,  a  river  equally  large,  but  less  impetuous  than 
tbe  Bhone,  which  descends  from  the  mountains,  and  through 
the  vallies  of  Burgundy,  penetrates  the  city  of  Lyons  by  a 
narrow  gorge,  passes  beneath  the  hills  of  Fonrvieres  and 
Sainte  Foi,  and  joins  the  Bh6ne  at  the  marshy  point  of 
Perrache.  The  city,  too  much  confined  by  the  two  rivers, 
hs^  as  it  ware,  overflowed  the  almost  insulated  tongue  of  land 
that  borders  liie  Sadne.    Its  cathedral,  its  public  buildings^ 
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and  its  most  thickly  papolated  quarters,  are  crowded  between 
the  mountain  and  the  riyer ;  streets  rise  so  perpendicnlflrij 
against  the  sides  of  the  accliTitj  that  they  seem  moze  like 
Ijwlders,  and  the  houses  appear  to  hang  to  the  hills. 

XIL  On  the  opposite  side  the  city  displays  to  the  south 
the  long  and  splendid  facade  of  the  quays  »iint  C3air,  and 
the  river  here  runs  almost  on  a  level  with  the  low  grounds 
of  Brotteaux.  The  vast  plains  of  Dauphine,  often  overflowed 
by  the  Bhdne,  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  readi,  until 
bounded  on  the  left  by  the  dark  hills  of  Bugey,  and  in  front 
and  on  the  left  by  the  Alps,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  Baly. 

Between  the  keys  of  the  Rhone  and  those  of  tiie  Sodne 
extends  the  city,  with  its  places,  its  streets,  its  public  build- 
ings, its  Hdtel-de-Ville,  its  markets,  its  hospitals,  and  its 
tii^tres.  On  every  side  are  visible  traces  of  population, 
manufactories,  activity,  wealth,  and  labour. 

XTTT.  Lyons  forms  two  distinct  cities,  and  contains  two 
different  races  of  people ;  the  commercial  part  of  the  city 
extends  from  the  heights  of  Croix  Bousser  to  the  Flaee  de 
BeUecour  and  the  Place  de  Terreaux.  That  portion  inha- 
bited by  the  nobles,  the  capitalists,  and  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants, lies  in  the  Place  de  Bellecour,  and  the  opulent  qnaitiers 
of  Perrache.  On  the  one  hand  is  toil  and  poverty,  on  the 
other  ease  and  wealth. 

The  city  is  essentially  plebeian :  the  tradesmen,  ridi  and 
numerous,  recall  those  nUt  and  toool  wrakers  of  the  com- 
mercial republic  of  Floroice  of  whom  Machiavel  speaks,  and 
who,  glorying  in  their  industry,  and  adopting  as  their  banner 
their  implements  as  weavers  and  carders,  formed  fiicti<ms  in 
the  states,  and  castes  in  the  democracy.  Such  was,  such  is 
still,  Lyons.  To  this  class  must  be  added  a  population  of 
two  hundred  thousand  workmen,  resident  in  the  fsty,  the 
faubourgs,  and  the  adjacent  villages  and  hamlets,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  different  branches  of  conuneroe,  and  partaenhriy 
in  the  preparation  of  silk. 

XIV.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  people  would  be  radier  re- 
publican than  monarchical,  for  their  social  omstitntion  is  but 
a  rq>ublic  of  interest,  and  a  democracy  of  manners^  Igno- 
rant of  courtly  usages,  filled  with  contempt  for  the  noi^ity, 
the  fall  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  state  ratilier  flattered 
than  humbled  their  plebeian  pride.    The  States-geneni,  the 
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resarrectioii  of  the  National  Assembly,  the  humiliation,  the 
equality  of  the  orders  of  the  state,  the  destruction  of  privi- 
leges, the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  the  doctrines  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  the  reform  introduced  by  Mirabeau,  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  La  Fayette  and  the  Lameths,  the  creation  of 
the  national  guard,  and  the  constitution  of  1791,  —  all  the 
spoils  by  aristocracy  and  royal  prerogative  torn  from  the 
throne  of  the  Girondists ;  and  the  10th  of  August,  when  it 
was  deemed  so  easy  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  throne  by  a 
regular  republican  constitution,  had  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  the  inhabitants  of  Lyons. 

The  revolution  of  Paris  had  been  applauded,  but  moderated, 
by  the  feeling  of  the  country. 

XY.  The  first  agitations  of  Lyons  had  been  fomented  by 
Roland  and  his  wife,  who  then  resided  in  the  vicinity,  and 
they  had  by  their  writings,  their  journals,  and  their  clubs 
which  had  the  dormant  fire  of  the  Jacobins ;  but  this  flame, 
awakened  so  rapidly  spread  through  the  rest  of  France,  was 
with  difficulty  lighted  at  Lyons. 

XVL  The  result  was,  that  Jacobinism,  finding  neither  ad- 
vocates nor  partisans  amongst  the  bourgeoisie,  had  been  forced 
to  seek  them  amongst  the  dregs  of  the  populace  —  men  of  pro- 
fligate life,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  every  thing  to  gain. 
L&e  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Toulon,  Lyons  had  enthusias- 
tically adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Gironde,  and  the  majority 
shuddered  at  the  name  of  Robespierre,  Danton,  and  the  Mon- 
tagae.  The  rich  beheld  in  this  party,  in  the  Convention,  the 
spoliators  of  their  fortune,  the  people  the  destroyers  of  their 
religion.  Commerce  decreased,  luxury  was  proscribed,  and 
nothing  was  fabricated  but  arms.  From  the  day  on  which 
the  republic  assailed  its  banks,  its  markets,  its  factories,  and 
its  priests^  Lyons  no  longer  recognised  the  republic.  The 
city  began  to  mingle  its  complaints  with  those  of  the  royalists, 
who  flocked  from  all  the  adjacent  provinces  to  take  shelter 
within  its  walls.  This  change  of  popular  feeling  irritated 
still  more  the  threatening  but  overawed  Jacobins  of  Lyons. 

XYIL  There  was  at  this  time  in  the  city  a  man  of  the 
most  dangerous  class  during  popular  convulsions, — a  fanatic 
of  the  impossible.  His  name  was  ChiUier,  and,  like  Marat, 
he  had  been  attracted  from  a  distant  land  by  the  blaze  of  the 
RevolBtknu    He  was  bom  in  Piedmont,  or  Savoy,  of  an  ob- 
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scnre  family,  but  who  possessed  sufficient  wealth  to  bestow 
on  him  a  good  education  and  a  profession.  Designed  for  the 
church  —  that  ladder  whose  foot  touches  the  lowest  orders, 
and  whose  top  reaches  the  highest — Chalier  had  been  brought 
up  bj  the  monks  at  Lyons;  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  fate 
of  Lyons,  already  so  like  that  of  Florence,  was  to  become 
still  more  analogous  by  possessing  an  agitator  between  Say<y> 
narola  and  Marat.  The  sound  of  the  Revolution,  which 
penetrated  even  the  cloister,  reached  the  youthfid  priest 
amidst  his  studies,  and  from  that  moment  he  was  con- 
stantly composing  sentences  which  imitated  the  brevity  and 
the  inspiration  of  Holy  Writ.  "  Heads  have  fallen,  souls 
are  turned  to  ice,  the  whole  human  race  is  dead.  Creating 
genius,  cause  a  new  light  and  life  to  spring  from  this  chaos. 
I  love  mighty  projects,  audacious  deeds,  the  shocks  and  the 
conflicts  of  revolutions.  The  great  Being  has  created  noble 
works,  but  he  is  too  inactive." 

The  destiny  of  Chalier  was  manifested  in  these  early  out- 
breaks of  his  imagination.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings  he  quitted  the  church,  entered  a  counting-house,  and 
travelled  for  some  time  for  his  employer.  He  was  driven 
out  of  Italy  for  propagating  revolutionary  doctrines,  and 
thus  attracted  the  notice  of  Eobespierre,  Marat,  Camille, 
Desmoulins,  and  Fauchet,  and  he  came  to  Lyons,  to  found 
under  their  auspices,  a  club,  whose  ardour  he  kindled  and 
incited  by  his  wild  and  mystic  discourses. 

XVIII.  The  mystery  which  enshrouded  him,  his  poverty, 
his  incorruptibility,  his  devotion  to  the  popular  cause,  and 
his  constant  attendance  at  the  public  sittings  of  the  central 
club,  gave  )iim  great  ascendency  over  the  Jacobins  of  Lyons, 
and  he  had  been  elected  president  of  the  civil  tribunaL 

The.  morning  after  the  massacres  of  September,  a  small 
band  of  assassins  had  murdered  at  the  fortress  of  Pierre 
Encise  eleven  officers  of  the  royal  Fologne  regiment,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  the  previous  evening  on  suspicion  of 
royalism.  In  vain  did  a  young  girl,  whose  courage  equalled 
her  beauty,  Mademoiselle  de  Bellecice,  daughter  of  the  go- 
vernor of  the  fort,  throw  herself  between  the  people  and 
their  victims,  and  even  receive  herself  the  sabre  and  pike- 
thrusts  aimed  at  them — in  vain  did  Yitet,  a  bold  and  consci- 
entious magistrate,  hasten  with  a  few  grenadiers  to  the 
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spot,  and  endeayoured,  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  force, 
to  save  the  prisoners ;  the  entrance  to  all  the  prisons  of 
Lyons  were  heaped  with  dead  bodies,  and  these  corpses  were 
suspended  on  the  next  day  to  the  trees  in  the  public  walk  of 
Bellecour,  and  linked  together  by  chains  of  human  limbs,  to 
strike  terror  into  the  aristocrats.  At  the  same  time  thd 
emissaries  from  the  Cordeliers'  club  at  Paris,  amongst  whom 
was  Hugnenin,  who  had  distinguished  himself  on  the  20th  of 
June,  came  and  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  whilst  the  populace 
plundered  the  shops,  and  legalised  the  act  by  appointing 
commissioners  to  divide  the  spoil. 

The  municipality,  whose  wavering  resolutions  gave  the 
victory  alternately  to  the  partisans  of  order  or  disorder,  be- 
came more  and  more  the  sport  of  the  central  club.  Ch^er, 
Laussel,  Boulot,  a  member  of  the  municipality,  and  Cusset,  a 
deputy  of  the  Convention,  publicly  professed  the  doctrines 
of  the  agrarian  law,  and  of  plunder. 

"  The  time  is  come,"  said  they,  "  when  the  prophecy  shall 
be  fulfilled — ^<  the  weiedthy  shall  be  despoiled,  and  the  poor 
shall  be  enriched.'^ 

"If  the  people  want  bread,"  cried  Tarpan,  "let  them 
profit  by  the  right  of  their  misery  to  seize  on  the  possessions 
cf  the  wealthy." 

"  Do  you  seek,"  wrote  Cusset,  "  a  word  which  furnishes 
all  you  need  at  Lyons? — 'Die  or  cause  others  to  die*" 

XTX-  To.  add  to  this  excitement  that  of  terror,  these  men 
sent  for  a  guillotine  from  Paris,  and  permanently  ^ected  it 
in  the  Place  de  Bellecour ;  whilst,  to  moderate  this  frenzy,  the 
Girondists  despatched  their  friend  and  colleague^  Yitet,  to 
Lyons.  He  harangued  the  clubs  with  the  manly  severity  of 
a  citizen  who  seeks  to  convince  rather  than  control  by  force, 
but  the  members  of  the  club  loaded  him  with  insult  and 
abuse.  ^'  The  great  day  of  vengeance  has  at  length  arrived," 
exclaimed  Chalier ;  ''hye  hundred  men  amongst  us  deserve  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  tyrant — I  will  give  you  the  list,  be  it 
your  part  to  strike."  He  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
revolationary  tribunal ;  then  seizing  a  crucifix,  he  dashed  it 
to  the  earth,  and  trampled  on  it.  Then  conducting  the  as- 
sembly to  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  he  made  them  swear  on 
the  tree  of  liberty  to  destroy  the  aristocrats,  the  Bolandists, 
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the  moderSSf  the  spectdators^  the  monopolists^  aad  the 
priests. 

The  municipality,  awed  for  a  time  hy  the  central  club,  is- 
sued orders^  at  its  request,  for  domiciliary  visits,  and  intrusted 
to  the  agents  of  the  club  the  duty  of  watching  and  arresting 
suspected  persons.  One  man  alone,  the  mayor  Niviere,  who 
had  succeeded  Vitet^  checked  with  the  firmness  orthe  antique 
magistrate  the  audacity  of  the  factious,  ani  infused  a  ray  of 
hope  into  the  minds  of  the  peaceful  and  well-disposed  inha- 
bitants. Niviere  knew  that  Chalier  and  Laussel  had  assem- 
bled their  agents  during  the  night,  appointed  a  secret  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  prepared  the  guillotine,  chosen  as  the 
place  of  execution  a  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  whence  the 
bodies  could  be  thrown  into  the  river ;  made  out  lists  of  the 
proscribed ;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  executioners,  Laussel  had  said,  **  Every  man  must  be  an 
executioner:  the  guillotine  falls  of  itself.** 

Some  of  those  present  at  this  hideous  assembly,  indignant 
at  such  wholesale  butchery,  having  given  information  to  the 
mayor,  Niviere  stationed  several  battalions,  and  eight  pieces 
of  artillery,  round  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  **  We  must  retreat, 
we  have  lost  the  day,"  exclaimed  Chalier,  at  the  sight  of  the 
bayonets  and  artillery.  Niviere,  after  this  victory,  laid  down 
his  office,  but  was  immediately  re-elected  by  eight  out  of 
nine  thousand  votes. 

XX.  The  adherents  of  Chalier,  thneatened,  in  their  turn, 
by  the  moderes,  were  saved  from  popular  fury  by  the  very 
Niviere  whom  they  had  purposed  to  destroy.  The  centr^ 
club  was  broken  up,  and  its  members  demanded  assistance 
from  their  brethren  in  Paris.  The  Convention  ordered  two 
Marseillais  battalions  should  be  sent  to  Lyons  to  restore 
public  tranquillity ;  and  also  despatched  three  commissioners 
chosen  from  the  Montagnards,  Bazire,  Rovere,  and  Legendre. 
But  these  detachments  from  Aix  and  Marseilles,  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  Girondist  feeling,  were  welcomed  as  liberators 
by  the  populace,  and  struck  terror  into  the  partisans  of  Chalier. 
The  Jacobins,  deprived  of  their  power,  resolved  to  attempt 
a  second  10th  of  August  against  the  municipality ;  they 
met  at  a  patriotic  banquet  on  the  9th  of  May,  on  the  Place 
de  Bellecour,  and,  encouraged  by  their  numbers,  and  the 
applause  of  the  populace,  went  in  a  body  to  demand  that  the 
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revoliitionary  tribunal  should  be  nominated  by  the  muni- 
cipality, but  they  met  with  a  firm  refusaL 

Fresh  commissaries,  more  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  revo- 
lution— Albite,  Dubois- Crance,  Gautier,  and  Nioche — were 
sent  by  the  Convention ;  and  they  began  by  exacting  a  com- 
pulsory loan  of  six  millions  of  francs ;  organised  a  committee 
of  public  safety,  and  a  revolutionary  army ;  and  then  quitted 
the  city  for  the  army  of  the  Alps,  leaving  Lyons  at  the  mercy 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  who  hastened  to  mulct  the 
citizens,  arm  its  partisans,  and  mark  its  enemies  for  prompt 
destruction.  Chalier  published  this  list  under  the  title  of 
"  La  Boussole  des  Patriotes  "  (the  Patriots'  Compass).  "  To 
arms^  to  armS ! "  cried  he,  hastening  through  the  streets,  at 
the  head  of  the  Jacobins :  "  Your  foes  have  sworn  to  destroy 
even  the  babe  at  the  breast,  hasten  then  to  conquer  or  perish 
beneath  the  ruins  of  this  city." 

These  ferocious  cries,  extorted  from  the  Convention  a 
decree,  authorising  the  citizens  of  Lyons  to  repel  force  by 
force.  '^  Do  you  think,"  said  Chalier,  on  hearing  this  decree, 
'^do  you  think  this  decree  intimidates  me?  No!  sufficient 
men  will  join  me,  to  poignard  twenty  thousand  citizens,  and 
I  reserve  for  myself  the  task  of  plunging  the  knife  in  your 
throat."  He  then  hastened  to  arm  his  followers,  and  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  Gautier  and  Nioche 
entered  Lyons  at  the  head  of  two  infantry  battalions,  and  as 
many  squadrons  of  cavalry,  preceded  by  the  band  of  Chalier, 
who  insulted  and  attacked  the  armed  citizens.  Chalier 
harangued  the  club :  —  "Let  us  seize,"  cri^d he;  "  the  mem- 
bers of  the  department,  the  presidents,  the  secretaries  of  the 
sections;  let  all  their  heads  roll  on  the  guillotine  atone  stroke, 
and  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  their  blood." 

XXI.  While  the  sections  were  arranging,  the  Jacobin 
municipality  seized  on  the  Arsenal,  which  they  fortified, 
filling  the  H6tel-de-Ville  with  cannon,  ammunition,  and 
troops.  The  sectionaries  assembled  to  the  number  of  more 
than  20,000  on  the  Place  de  Bellecour,  and  chose,  as  com- 
mandant, a  wooUendraper,  named  Madinier,  a  man  of  deter- 
mined courage  and  unshrinking  arm.  He  carried  the 
Arsenal,  and  advanced  on  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  Nioche,  the 
representative,  sought  to  interpose,  but  in  vain.  Whilst  the 
negotiation  at  the  Arsenal  was  going  on,  the  municipality 
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was  surrounded  by  troops  of  the  line,  and  multitudes  of  the 
townspeople  in  the  Place  des  Terreanz.  The  carcases  ci 
the  first  sectionarieSy  who  had  been  assassinated  in  the 
streets,  were  strewn  on  the  steps  of  the  Hdtel-de-Yille^ 
mangled  and  mutilated  by  the  people. 

Madinier,  inform^  of  these  excesses,  retained  Nioche  as 
a  hostage  ;  and  adyaneed  the  sections  in  two  columns,  one 
by  the  quays  of  the  Sadne,  and  the  other  by  the  quays  of  the 
Ittidne.  The  head  of  this  latter  column  was  cut  down  by  a 
battery  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridge  Morand, 
which  swept  the  entire  quay.  Hundreds  of  the  sectionaries 
were  cut  down,  and  amongst  them  several  royalist  officers, 
and  many  of  the  sons  of  the  principal  families  of  nobility 
and  the  commerce  of  Lyons. 

The  column  on  the  quay  of  the  SSone  was  also  checked; 
and  retreating  on  the  Place  du  Cannes,  was  slightly  shel- 
tered by  some  buildings.  From  this  vantage  ground  they 
fired  on  the  Hdtel-de-Yille,  and  the  Jacobins,  decimated, 
sought  for  refuge  in  the  court-yards.  The  representative, 
Gkiutier,  presenting  himself  to  the  sectionaries  to  parley, 
was  taken  also  as  a  hostage.  He  signed,  under  the  fear  of 
the  sections,  the  suspension  of  the  municipality.  Madinier 
made  a  triumphal  entry  on  horseback,  and  seizing  on  Chalier 
and  his  principal  confederates,  sent  them  to  prison,  amidst 
the  execrations  of  the  indignant  populace,  who  would  have 
torn  them  to  pieces.  This  triumph  for  the  Gironde  oc- 
curred on  the  29th  of  May,  the  day  before  the  Girondists, 
conquerors  at  Lyons,  were  vanquished  in  Paris.  Chalier 
was  condemned  to  death  some  days  after  by  the  Criminal  Tri- 
bunal, and  the  guillotine,  which  he  had  sent  for  from  Paris  to 
destroy  his  enemies,  was  first  destined  to  sever  his  own 
head  from  his  body.  The  crucifix  he  had,  in  turns,  adored 
and  broken,  no  longer  left  his  hands  for  a  moment  in  his 
dungeon.  Condemned  to  die  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
he  employed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  writing  his  wiS. 
He  made  his  adieux  to  the  other  prisoners,  and  walking  to 
the  scaffold  with  a  firm  tread,  looked  right  and  left  at  the 
people  as  though  to  reproach  them  with  his  death*  At  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold  he  embraced  his  confessor,  again  pressed 
the  crucifix  to  his  lips,  and  then  resigned  himself  to  the 
executioner. 
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The  ill-sharpened  blade  of  the  guillotine,  instead  of  de- 
priving Chalier  of  his  life  at  one  blow,  fell,  and  was  raised 
again  five  times  without  severing  his  head.  He  was  hacked 
to  deaths  not  decapitated,  with  his  head  half-separated  from 
his  body.  Chalier,  looking  at  the  executioner  with  re- 
proachful glance,  supplicated  him  to  abridge  his  agony*  A 
sixth  stroke  completed  the  execution.  He  tasted  slowly  of 
the  death  with  which  he  had  so  often  sought  to  inspire  a 
thirst  in  the  people — he  was  glutted  with  blood,  but  it  was 
his  own! 

Chalier's  blood,  shed  in  defiance  of  the  Convention,  ren- 
dered all  reconciliation  impossible,  and  the  Lyonese  took 
refuge  from  their  resistance  in  revolt. 

XXn.  The  elements  of  the  insurrection  were  numerous 
and  various  in  Lyons.  The  Girondists  overthrown;  the 
Convention  decimated,  the  national  representation  in 
Paris  mutilated  by  the  31st  of  May ;  the  anarchical  oppres- 
sion of  Chalier  and  his  mob  long  felt,  and  now  broken ;  their 
confidence  in  their  own  strength;  the  rivaby  of  insurrection 
with  Marseilles  and  Toulon;  commerce  destroyed;  the 
priests  persecuted ;  the  life  of  every  citizen  menaced  by  the 
law  of  the  suspected ;  the  horror  of  terrorism,  which  shed, 
drop  by  drop,  the  blood  of  so  many  illustrious  victims  at 
Paris ;  and,  finally,  the  royalism  concentrated  at  Lyons,  as 
in  an  asylum  where  it  summoned  around  it  its  partisans 
from  all  quarters,  and  where  it  renewed  its  negotiations  with 
foreign  aUies — all  concurred  in  making  this  city  the  counter- 
revolutionary capital  of  the  republic. 

Still  the  insurrection  did  not,  at  once,  hoist  this  colour, 
but  remained  covered  by  the  semblance  of  republicanism. 
The  administrators  and  presidents  of  section,  who  came  to 
triumph  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  were  men  of  the  Revolution, 
devoted  to  the  system  of  the  Girondists,  and  confining  their 
ambition  to  the  hope  of  rousing  and  avenging  the  friends  of 
Vergniaud  and  Roland.  The  two  deputies  of  this  party, 
Chasset  and  Biroteau,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Lyons,  kept 
up  by  their  orations  and  recriminations  the  spirit  of  the 
Gironde.  The  government  of  the  city  had  assumed  the 
form  of  a  dictatorship.  It  was  composed  of  administrators 
named  and  delegated  by  the  sections,  and  called  itself  '^  the 
popular  republican  conunission."    These  delegates  had  beea 
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nominated  under  the  impression  of  horror  against  the  Jaco- 
bins. They  had  selected  even  the  most  opposed  to  the 
Terrorists,  and  who,  consequently,  were  the  closest  united  to 
the  counter-revolutionists. 

This  popular  commission  was  headed  by  M.  Rambajud, 
whose  monarchical  principles  and  sentiments  were  openly 
avowed.  The  other  njiembers  were  irritated  Girondists,  or 
moderes,  who  had  compromised  themselves,  to  whom  conceal 
sion  to  the  CJonvention  left  no  perspective  but  death.  Conn 
merce,  whose  opinions  are  ever  guided  by  its  interests,  daily 
deplored  the  ruin  of  affairs,  and  secretly  regretted  royalty  as 
a  pledge  for  labour,  credit,  and  security.  The  refugee  no* 
biiity  and  priests,  concealed  in  large  numbers  in  Lyons,  casi 
their  resentments  into  this  furnace,  hoping  to  make  of  it  an 
internal  volcano,  whose  explosion  would  destroy  the  repabUc, 
and  again  open  to  the  emigrants  and  proscribed  princes  the 
road  to  France  and  the  throne. 

XXIIL  For  a  long  time  Lyons  was  the  illusion  of  the 
emigrant  royalists.  As  soon  as  this  city  had  broken  with 
the  Convention,  their  emissaries  believed  that  it  had  brc&en 
with  the  republic,  and  they  re*appeared  in  order  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  movement,  and  to  turn  it  in  the  direction 
of  royalty.  The  Comte  d'Artois  was  then  at  Ham,  in  the 
Prussian  territory.  He  immediately  sent  General  the  Mar* 
quis  d'Autichamp  to  Savoy,  with  instructions  to  inspect  as 
closely  as  possible  the  Lyonnese  insurrection ;  to  inspire  reso 
lution  to  the  court  of  Turin,  and  to  induce  it  to  send  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  Chamberry. 

Another  officer  of  this  prince  was  sent  to  Berne,  to  induce 
Switzerland  to  declare  against  France,  and  to  join  its  fwces 
with  those  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  order  to  deal  a  decisive 
blow  against  the  republic  Two  envoys  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  Baron  des  Etolles  and  the  Comte  de  Maistre,  se- 
conded the  efforts  of  the  emigrants  in  the  Helvetic  cantons. 
Lord  Fitzgerald,  sent  by  the  Britannic  cabinet,  was  aimi«> 
larly  employed  in  these  cantons.  But  the  aristocratic  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  threatened  on  their  own  soil  by  the  revda* 
tionary  spirit  which  was  rife  amongst  them,  dared  not  make 
any  movciment  which  might  perhaps  be  the  signal  of  tke 
downfal  of  their  constitution.  The  court  of  Sardinia,  rwa- 
forced  by  eight  or  ten  thousand  Austrians,  hastily  threw  its 
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prindipal  forces  into  the  comte  of  Nice,  to  protect,  first,  all 
Piedmont^  and  then  contented  herself  with  defending,  foot 
hy  ioGtf  the  gorges  of  Savoy  against  the  few  battalions  under 
Kellennann.  The  Marquis  d'Autichamp  and  the  officers  of 
Conde  soon  ncknowledged  the  impossibility  of  giving  openly 
enigrattts  a  leader,  to  a  movement  which  preserved  the 
seniblance  of  republicanism.  The  royalists  of  Lyons  and 
the  interior  were  obliged  to  renounce  ail  hope  of  foreign  in« 
teiference.  Their  only  expectation  now  laid  in  time,  pru- 
dence, and  victory  in  order  to  elevate  loyalty  at  Lyons  on 
the  rains  of  the  Girondist  party.  Lidependently  of  the 
portioD  of  the  population  devoted  to  them  by  opinion,  they 
counted  in  the  city  four  thousand  non-juring  priests,  and 
six  thousand  nobles,  determined  to  take  arms  against  the 
foroes  of  the  Convention. 

XXIV,  £very  attempt  at  reconciliatioQ  was  hereafter 
useless.  Lyons  flew  to  arms ;  and  rejecting,  after  a  formal 
dehberation,  the  constitntion  of  1793,  the  city  at  last  nomi-> 
nated  a  commandant  general  of  its  forces. 

This  general,  whose  name  was  until  then  unknown,  was  the 
Comte  de  Pr^cy,  a  gentleman  of  Charolais,  formerly  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  Vosges,  belonging  to  that  portion  of  the 
military  nobility  not  yet  denationalised  by  emigration,  which 
preserved  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen  united  to  the  fidelity 
of  the  gentleman ;  monarchical  from  honour,  a  patriot  from 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  a  Frenchman  by  blood.  He  had  served 
in  Corsicay  Germany,  and  in  the  constitutional  guard  of 
Louis  XYL  He  mingled  in  one  and  the  same  respect,  the 
king  and  the  constitution.  He  had  fought  on  the  10th  of 
Angnst  with  the  devoted  officers  who  endeavoured  to  shield 
the  throne  with  their  bodies*  He  had  bewailed  the  death  of 
his  master,  but  had  not  forsworn  his  country.  Retiiing  to 
his  .estate  of  Semur  in  Brionnais,  he  silently  submitted  to 
the  iate  of  the  persecuted  nobility.  His  friends  at  Lyons 
pointed  him  out  to  the  republican  commission  as  the  fittest 
chiefs  to  direct  and  control  the  mingled  movement  which 
Lyona  was  venturing  to  try  against  anarchy*  Fr^cy  was 
not  the  chief  of  a  party,  but  was  eminently  a  warrior.  Still 
the  moderation  of  his  character,  his  practice  in  controlling 
soldieray  and  that  skill  natural  to  men  of  his  province,  made 
him  capable  of  uniting  in  one  body  all  vague  opinions,  of 
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preserving  their  confidence,  and  of  leading  them  on  to  a 
particular  end,  without  disclosing  it  to  them  beforehand. 
Fr^cy  was  fifty-one  years  of  age.  His  martial  bearing,  open 
countenance,  his  blue  and  placid  eye,  his  firm  but  decided 
smile,  the  natural  gift  of  command,  united  to  persuasion,  and 
his  unwearied  frame,  made  him  a  leader  most  agreeable  in 
the  ejes  of  the  people. 

XXV.  The  deputation  of  Lyons  went  to  offer  the  com« 
mand  to  M.  de  Fr^cy.  They  found  him  as  the  Romans 
had  in  bygone  days  found  their  dictator,  in  his  fields, 
with  his  spade  in  his  hand,  cultivating  his  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Fr6cy  modestly  declared  that  he  did  not  feel 
himself  adequate  to  the  part  they  had  come  to  propose  to 
him, — that  the  Revolution  had  broken  his  sword,  and  age 
abated  his  fire, — that  civil  war  was  repugnant  to  his  soul, 
•^-that  it  was  an  extreme  remedy,  which  destroyed  more 
causes  than  it  served, — that  in  rushing  headlong  into  ity 
there  was  no  refage  but  victory  or  death,*— that  ti^e  organ* 
ised  forces  of  the  Convention,  directed  against  a  single 
town,  must  sooner  or  later  destroy  Lyons,— that  it  could 
not  be  concealed  that  the  combats  and  distresses  of  a  length- 
ened siege  would  destroy  a  vast  many  citizens,  and  the  scaf- 
fold would  decimate  the  survivors.  <<  We  know  it,*'  relied 
the  negotiators  of  Lyons ;  '^  but  we  have  weighed  in  oar 
minds  the  scaffold  against  the  oppressions  of  the  Gonven* 
tion,  and  we  have  chosen  the  scaffold."  <<  And  I,"  exclaimed 
Fr^cy,  '^  I  accept  it  with  such  men  I"  He  resumed  his  coat, 
which  was  hanging  from  the  branches  of  a  pear  tree,  re- 
turned to  his  house  to  take  leave  of  his  young  wife,  and 
resume  his  arms,  which  had  been  concealed  for  eighteen 
months,  and  then  followed  the  men  of  Lyons. 

On  his  arrival,  he  put  on  the  civic  uniform,  mounted  the 
tri-coloured  cockade,  and  then,  on  horseback,  reviewed  the 
municipal  army.  The  battalions  of  paid  troops  and  national 
guard  saluted  him  with  unanimous  acclamations.  The  com- 
mand of  the  artillery  was  conferred  on  Lieutenant-Colonel 
de  Chenelette,  and  that  of  the  cavalry  on  Comte  de  Yiiieu. 
This  latter  gave  the  most  royalist  significance  to  the  rising 
of  Lyons.  A  celebrated  orator  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
he  had,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  claimed  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  been  present  at  the  Assembly  of  Visille 
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in  Daaphin^  demanded  representation,  by  each  individual 
and  not  by  order  in  the  Etats  Generaux,  and  gone  over, 
with  forty-seven  members  of  the  nobility,  (on  the  25th  of 
June)  to  the  side  of  the  people.  Subsequently  the  Comte 
de  Virieu  had  appeared  to  repent  of  these  popular  acts.  He 
was  anxious  to  support  the  throne,  after  having  shaken  it. 
He  desired,  like  Mounier,  Lally-Tolendal,  Clermont-Ton- 
nerre,  and  Cazal^s,  his  friends,  to  reduce  the  Revolution  to 
the  acquirement  of  a  right  of  representation  divided  be- 
tween two  chambers,  in  imitation  of  England.  The  com- 
bination of  the  aristocracy  and  democracy,  moderated  by  the 
monarchy,  seemed  to  him  the  sole  government  of  liberty. 
The  moment  the  National  Assembly  had  broken  the  circle 
in  which  the  aristocracy  desired  to  encompass  the  third 
estate,  every  step  of  the  Revolution  had  seemed  to  him 
exeesses — all  its  acts  crimes.  He  had  quitted  it  as  a  man 
leaves  a  guilty  confederacy,  shaking  the  dust  from  his  feet, 
and  cursing  his  error  bitterly.  He  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  restoration  of  the  destroyed  monarchy  and  religion.  He 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  princes.  He  was  in 
Dauphin6,  his  country,  and  at  Lyons,  the  political  man  of 
the  exiled  monarchy.  Of  high  blood,  of  a  proscribed  caste, 
a  persecuted  worship,  civil  war  appeared  to  him  thrice  holy ; 
as  an  aristocrat,  a  monarchist,  and  a  christian.  An  intrepid 
soldier^  a  fluent  orator,  skilful  politician,  he  had  all  the 
qualities  of  a  party  leader.  Lyons,  by  making  him  second 
in  command,  revealed  at  once — not  its  avowed  aim,  but  the 
concealed  thought  of  its  insurrection. 

XXYL  The  Convention,  on  its  side,  accepted  the  struggle 
with  the  unbending  determination  of  a  power,  which  does 
not  yield  before  the  amputation  of  a  member  to  save  the 
body.    Its  country  was  in  its  eyes  not  a  city,  but  a  principle. 

It  ordered  Kellermann,  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Alps,  to  leave  his  frontiers  and  concentrate  his  forces  round 
Lyons.  Kellermann,  who  disputed  with  Dumouriez  the  glory 
of  Valmy,  bore  at  this  moment  in  the  south  the  whole  weight 
of  the  Austrians,  the  Allbroges,  and  the  Piedmontese,  whose 
forces  crossed  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  With  a  small  body 
of  troops  Kellermann  bore  down  all  resistance.  The  smaU 
corps  d^armee  which  he  had  in  Savoy  showed  itself  like  a 
moveable  mound  from  one  valley  to  the  other,  then  crossing 
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over  the  beigbto,  everj  where  checked  the  incursion  which 
threatened  from  all  sides. 

Kellermann  was  one  of  those  militarj  men  skilful  and 
daring  in  combat,  rather  formed  to  lead  soldiers  than  to 
aiingle  in  the  strife  of  parties ;  desirous  of  being  the  head  of 
the  armies  of  the  Bepubiic,  but  not  the  instrument  of  its 
severities.  He  dreaded  to  be  styled  in  after  dajs  the  de- 
stroyer of  Lyons,  He  knew  the  horror  which  attaches  in 
the  memories  of  men  to  those  who  have  mutilated  their 
country  -*-  the  renown  of  the  Marius  of  the  south  was  re- 
pugnant to  him.  He  temporised  for  some  time,  tried  the  me- 
dium of  negotiation,  and,  whilst  he  was  assembling  his  troops, 
sent  summona  after  summons  to  the  Lyonnese.  All  waa  in 
vain.  Lyons  only  replied  by  conditions,  which  imposed  on 
the  Convention  the  retractation  of  the  31st  of  May,  the  revo- 
cation of  all  the  measures  taken  since  that  day,  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  Girondist  deputies,  the  disavowal  of  itself,  the 
humiliation  of  the  Mountain.  Eellermann,  pressed  bj  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  Gautier,  Nioche,  and  Dnbois- 
Crance,  completed  the  blockade  of  the  city.  Xbe  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  despatched  Couthon  and  Maignet  to  rooae^ 
en  ffuisse,  the  departments  of  Auvergne^  Burgundy,  Jnia, 
Bresse,  Ard^che,  and  to  overwhelm  Lyons  beneath  the  battal- 
ions of  patriotic  volunteers,  whom  the  Terror  caused  to  wpnBg 
from  the  earth  at  the  voice  of  the  representatives*  Already 
from  the  borders  of  the  Saone,  the  Bbone,  the  monntaina  a£ 
the  Ard^he,  and  the  populous  vallies  of  the  ancient  An  vergne 
and  Allier,  columns,  led  by  Beverchon,  Javagnes,  Maignet, 
and  Couthon,  advanced  by  ev^  bye  road  towards  Lyooa. 
The  peasants  had  no  need  of  discipline  to  form  behind  troops 
of  the  line,  or  in  the  spaces  between  the  camps,  walls  of 
bayonets,  which  now  closely  formed  the  blockade,  and 
choked  the  city. 

XXYIL  Lyons  had  no  fortifications  except  on  the  h^iit 
of  Croix-Bousse,  and  the  chain  of  hills  that  run  parallel  with 
the  Sadne,  from  the  rock  of  Pierre -Encise,  where  this  stream 
enters  the  city  to  Faubourg  de  Sainte  Foi,  which  rises  at 
their  extremity  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Saone  and 
Bhooe.  A  brii^e,  named  the  Pont  de  la  Mulatiere,  crossed  the 
Sa6ne  at  this  point,  and,  defended  by  redoubts^  offered  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  besiegers.    Between  the  ci^  and 
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tins  bridge  a  narrow  causeway,  easily  rendered  impassable, 
runs  along  the  bank  of  the  Kh6ne ;  the  remaining  space, 
which  forms  the  point  Perrache,  was  a  low  swampy  spot, 
intersected  by  numerous  dykes  and  watercourses,  overgrowo 
by  willows  and  reeds,  and  which  offered  excellent  cover  fov 
skirmishers.  On  the  east,  and  on  the  side  of  the  vast  plaina 
d  Dauphin^,  Lyons  possessed  no  other  defence  than  the 
Bhdne,  whieh,  from  its  depth  and  swiftness,  totally  precludes 
any  passage  at  this  spot ;  and  all  that  was  required  was  the 
erection  of  two  redoubts,  thrown  up  at  the  bridges  Guiloti^re 
and  Morand  —  the  only  means  of  communication  between 
the  city  and  the  Quartier  des  Brotteaux  and  the  Faubourg  de 
la  Guiloti^re.  Lyons  possessed  only  forty  pieces  of  cannon, 
with  which  to  arm  this  immense  extent ;  but  guns  were  per- 
petually being  cast,  and,  by  the  unwearied  exertions  of 
General  Precy  and  his  staff,  the  batteries,  redoubts,  and 
fortified  bridges  presented  a  formidable*  show  of  resistance  to 
the  troops  of  the  Convention. 

XXVIII.  The  besieging  army  sat  down  before  Lyons  in 
the  commencement  of  August,  and  was  divided  into  two 
camps  —  that  of  La  Guiloti^re,  composed  of  ten  thousand 
men,  well  supplied  with  artillery,  and  commanded  by  Greneral 
Yaubois ;  this  camp  bordered  the  Rhdne,  and  cut  off  all 
retreat  to  the  Alps,  Dauphin^,  and  Savoy ;  and  the  camp  oi 
Mirabel,  which  extended  from  the  north  of  the  Rh6ne  to  the 
Sadne,  and  threatened  the  Faubourg  de  la  Croix  Bousse, 
the  strongest  position. 

XeUermann  bad  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  the  Ch&teau  de 
la  Pape,  a  short  distance  upon  Mirabel,  on  the  rocky  bank  of 
the  Bh6ne,  whilst  a  bridge  of  boats  served  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  two  republican  armies.  The 
battalions  of  the  Ardeche,  Forez,  Auvergne,  and  Bourgogne, 
extended  in  an  immense  line  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhone  to  the  heights  of  Limonest,  which  command  the  course 
of  the  Sadne  before  it  enters  Lyons.  But  this  line  of  troops 
was  broken  in  many  places  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
Lyonnese,  and  by  the  towns  of  Saint  Etienne,  Saint  Chamond, 
and  Montbrison,  who  sided  with  the  besieged,  and  secured 
Lyons  for  communication  with  the  mountains  of  Yivarais, 
and  the  road  to  Paris,  through  the  Bourbonanis :  thus  th6 
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field  of  battle  extended  over  a  space  of  nearly  sixty  square 


In  proportion  as  the  attacking  forces  took  up  their  position, 
these  troops  fell  back,  and  strengthened  the  army  of  Precj ; 
and  the  general  thus  formed  a  force  of  about  ten  thousand 
men,  who  constituted  the  nucleus  of  his  internal  defences. 

It  was  with  them  thatPr^cy  performed  prodigies  of  valour 
and  constancy,  and  arrested  for  two  whole  months  all  France 
before  a  handful  of  men,  and  the  ruins  of  a  burning  city. 

XXTX.  The  bombardment  commenced  on  the  10th  of 
August^  and  the  batteries  of  KeUermann  and  Yaubois  main- 
tained, during  eighteen  days,  an  incessant  fire  of  baUs  and 
shells  on  the  city ;  whilst  the  partisans  of  Chalier  indicated, 
by  means  of  nocturnal  signals,  the  quarters  and  the  houses 
far  destruction.  During  these  fatal  nights,  the  Quai  de  Saint 
Clair,  the  Place  de  BeUecour,  and  the  Port  du  Temple,  and 
the  Rue  Merci^re,  were  set  on  fire  three  hundred  times  by 
the  projectiles,  burying  beneath  their  riiins  thousands  of 
citizens. 

The  destruction  of  Lyons  appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  its  inha- 
bitants, the  sacrilege  of  the  republic ;  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation fiew  to  arms :  for,  after  haying  sacrificed  their  wealth, 
their  homes,  and  their  altars,  the  sacrifice  of  their  life  ap- 
peared but  small.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  were  divided 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  whom  defended  the  ramparts ;  whilst 
the  other  checked  the  progress  of  the  fiames,  carried  ammuni^ 
tion  and  food  to  the  troops,  bore  the  wounded  to  the  hospital, 
and  buried  the  slain.  The  national  guard,  commanded  by 
Madinier,  numbered  thirty-six  thousand  men.  It  armed  the 
Jacobins,  disarmed  the  clubists,  and  furnished  numerous 
detachments  of  volunteers  to  defend  the  most  exposed  posts. 
Pr^cy,  Virieu,  and  Chelenette  were  continually  riding  about 
all  parts  of  the  city,  and  hastening  from  the  camp  to  the 
council  chamber,  and  thence  to  the  combat ;  whilst  the  ma« 
nicipal  authorities,  with  their  president,  Doctor  Gilibert, 
an  urdent  and  courageous  Girondist,  hesitated  neither  before 
responsibility  nor  death. 

XXX.  The  disarmed  Jacobins  still  continued  to  plot 
against  the  safety  of  the  city.  On  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
August,  during  the  bombardment  of  the  Place  de  BeUecour, 
an  incendiary  fire,  kindled  by  the  hand  of  a  female,  wrapped 
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the  Arsenal,  an  immense  building  on  the  banks  of  the  Sadne, 
in  fames,  and  destroyed  an  enormous  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition;  but  this  calamity,  whilst  it  weakened  their 
means  of  resistance,  did  not  w^en  the  arms  or  the  hearts 
of  the  Lyonnese ;  and  they  made,  by  the  light  of  the  flames^ 
a  sortie,  that  drove  back  the  republicans  from  the  heights 
of  Sainte  Foi. 

The  bombardment  produced  no  effect ;  and  the  Conventioii 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  loudly  blamed  the  inac- 
tivity of  Kellermann,  whilst  the  Sardinians  profited  by  his 
absence  to  reconquer  Savoy.  Kellermann  availed  himself  of 
this  circumstance,  and,  alleging  the  necessity  of  his  presence 
at  the  army  of  the  Alps,  demanded  his  recall ;  and  ^e  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  named  Doppet  as  his  substitute ; 
whilst,  until  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  the  temporary  command 
was  transferred  to  Dubois-Cranc^. 

Dubois-Crane^,  the  representative  of  the  people,  and  lieu- 
tenant of  Kellermann,  was  of  noble  birth ;  but  had  forsaken 
the  royal  for  the  popular  cause.  As  a  soldier  he  wished  to 
destroy  Lyons;  but  still  more  so  as  a  republican;  for  he 
beheld  within  its  walls  the  two  great  objects  of  his  hatred  -^ 
royalism,  and  the  Gironde  ;  and  he  communicated  a  share  of 
his  own  energy  to  his  troops. 

He  ordered  the  troops  of  Beverchon  to  attack  the  Ch&teaa 
of  la  Duch^re,  which  was  defended  by  four  thousand  Lyonnese^ 
and  commanded  the  Faubourg  de  Vaise.  The  next  night  he 
advanced  in  person,  at  the  head  of  the  battalions  of  the 
Ard^che,  under  cover  of  a  terrific  fire  from  all  his  batteries, 
against  the  redoubts  that  covered  the  ponts  d'Oullins  and 
D^  la  Mulati^re,  and  carried  them  with  the  bayonet,  before  the 
three  hundred  Lyonnese  who  defended  them  could  blow  up 
the  bridge :  the  Peninsula  of  Perrache  was  thus  left  open  to 
the  enemy,  whilst  the  heights  of  Sante  Foi  were  surrendered 
through  treason. 

The  capture  of  these  redoubts  exposed  the  whole  of  the 
western  side  of  Lyons,  and  Pr6cy  resolved  upon  a  desperate 
effort  to  recover  them.  He  led  on  his  troops  to  the  attack ; 
and  when  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  he  rose,  seized  a 
soldier's  musket,  and,  though  wounded  in  two  places,  rushed 
on  the  enemy,  forced  them  to  fly,  which  they  did,  leaving  the 
guns  spiked,  and  the  redoubts  demolished* 
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Bat,  whilst  Pr^y  was  thus  triumphant  at  Sainte  Foi  and 
at  Sainte  Lr^n^  General  Doppet,  pn^ting  by  the  opening 
giiren  to  his  troops  by  the  capture  of  the  bridge  of  La 
Mnlati^re,  carried  the  two  redoabts  of  Perrache^  and 
advanced,  with  a  tremendous  column  of  men,  to  the  heart  of 
the  city.  This  completed  the  capture,  and  balls  were  already 
sweeping  the  quai  du  RhanCy  when  Precy,  informed  of  this 
result  to  the  republicans,  returning  with  the  fragments  of  his 
battalions  from  the  heights  of  Sainte  Foi,  crossed  the  Saone 
and  the  city,  rallied  on  his  way  all  of  his  men  whom  he  met, 
formed  them  into  line  on  the  Place  de  la  Charite,  covered  the 
head  of  his  column  with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  Eent  out  a 
large  body  of  skirmishers  to  the  lower  grounds  of  Per- 
rache,  to  protect  his  right  flank,  and  then  advanced  oa  the 
republican  army,  at  double  quick  time,  resolved  to  repulse 
them  or  die. 

XXXI.  Doppet's  soldiers  were  awaiting  the  attack:  no  ma- 
noeuvring was  possible.  The  victory  was  for  those  most  regard- 
less of  death.  It  was  a  hail  of  grape-shot,  and  the  advanced 
companies  were  mown  down  by  this  storm  of  fire.  Precy, 
springing  over  the  dead  bodies  with  the  most  daring  of  his 
volunteers,  rushed  against  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  repub- 
lican soldiers,  and  cut  them  down  by  their  guns  as  they 
stood.  The  shock  was  so  tremendous,  and  their  rage  so 
desperate,  that  bayonets  snapped  short  in  the  bodies  of  the 
combatants,  and  they  did  not  utter  a  cry ;  whilst  the  repub- 
licans, driven  back  into  the  ditches  at  the  sideS)  refused  all 
quarter,  and  died  to  a  man. 

Precy,  following  up  his  victory,  drove  back  Doppet's  dis- 
ordered lines  to  the  bridge  of  La  Mulati^re.  The  republi- 
cans had  not  even  time  to  cut  down  the  bridge  after  they 
had  crossed  it,  and  they  retreated  to  Oullins.  Lyons  breathed 
again  for  some  days ;  but  Precy  had  lost  in  this  victory  the 
eUte  of  the  Lyonnese  youth.  Fatigue,  the  battle,  death,  had 
reduced  the  defenders  of  a  vast  extent  of  ground  to  three 
thousand  fighting  men.  Yaubois,  the  general  of  the  Con- 
vention, did  not,  as  is  usual  to  besieged  cities,  spare  the 
asylums  consecrated  to  humanity.  Lyons  had  hoisted  9  black 
flag  over  its  hospital,  and'the  artillerymen  of  the  Convention 
riddled  with  balls  and  bomb-shells  the  walls  and  domes  of  the 
hospital,  and  the  shells  bursting  in  the  wards,  buried  the 
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wounded  under  the  voofa  where  they  had  sought  for  safety. 
The  course  of  the  two  rivers,  and  the  roads  which  brought 
provisicms  to  Lyons  were  stopped  up  in  every  directi<»i4 
ProcvisioDg  and  ammunition  were  exhausted.  The  people 
munsured  as  they  died  at  dying  a  useless  deatli.  The  horses 
were  all  eaten,  and  they  were  casting  the  last  bullets  with 
the  lead  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Succours  were  cut  oft 
by  Kellermann.  Marseilles  was  pacified  by  Carteaux.  The 
fire  which  Lyons  had  hoped  to  kindle  throughout  the  heart  of 
France  by  its  example,  was  everywhere  quenched,  and  preyed 
on  its  walls  alone.  The  whole  city  was  one  battle-field,- 
strewed  with  the  ruins  of  its  edifices  and  the  fragments  of  its 
population.  There  was  only  two  days'  nourishment  of  dis- 
puted horseflesh  left  for  the  population :  the  distribution  of 
half  a  pound  of  oats;  soaked  in  water,  ceased.  Oouthon 
and  Maignct  addressed  plausible  and  moderate  terms  of  sur- 
render to  the  town,  and  the  popular  commission  commu- 
nicated them  to  the  assembled  sections.  They  named  depu- 
ties to  go  to  Couthon's  camp  to  confer  with  the  generals  and 
representatives ;  and  they  accorded  fifteen  hours  to  the  city 
to  afford  time  to  those  of  its  defenders  who  were  most  com-^ 
promised  to  provide  for  their  safety. 

XXXIL  On  the  night  of  the  8th  of  October,  Precy 
assembled  his  companions  in  glory  and  misfortune.  He  an*- 
noanced  to  them  that  Lyons'  last  hour  was  come ;  that  in 
spite  of  the  promises  of  Oouthon,  terror  and  vengeance  would 
enter  the  city  in  the  morning  with  the  "republican  army ; 
that  the  scaffold  would  replace  for  them  the  field  of  battle ; 
that  not  one  of  those  whose  functions,  uniform,  arms,  and 
wounds  would  mark  out  as  the  principal  defenders  of  the  city 
would  escape  the  resentment  of  the  Oonvention  and  the  in- 
formations of  the  Jacobins.  He  added,  that  as  for  himself, 
he  had  decided  to  die  as  a  soldier,  and  not  as  a  victim  ;  that 
he  should  leave  Lyons  that  night  with  the  last  and  bravest 
of  the  citizens ;  that  he  should  deceive  the  watchfulness  of 
the  republican  camp  by  crossing  on  the  side  where  he  was 
least  expected,  and  by  going  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Sa6ne 
by  the  least  frequented  route  to  Macon  ;  and  that  on  reach- 
ing the  height  of  Mont  merle  he  should  cross  the  river,  throw 
himself  into  La  Dombe,  pass  it,  and  thus  reach  the  Swiss 
frontier  by  the  passes  of  the  Jura.     "  Let  those,"  added  he, 
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'<  who  will  tiy  this  last  chance  of  safety  assemble  with  theit 
arms  and  their  most  valuable  possessions  before  daybreak  in 
the  Faubourg  de  Y aise,  and  follow  me ;  —  I  will  pass  or 
perish  with  them." 

Only  three  thousand  men,  almost  all  of  them  young,  of 
noble  birth,  and  attached  to  the  royalist  cause,  met  at  the 
spot  appointed  by  Ft^j.  Three  or  four  hundred  women 
and  chUdren  accompanied  their  husbands,  brothers^  and 
fathers,  and  determined  to  share  their  fate. 

yyXTTT.  Whilst  this  assemblage  was  slowly  forming 
beneath  the  thick  trees  of  a  wood  ctdled  Le  Bois  de  la  Claire, 
several  hundred  more  were  assisting  at  a  funeral  service  ia 
honour  of  their  dead  comrades,  which  was  celebrated  in  a 
neighbouring  cavern.  General  Virieu  was  amongst  the 
number  who  received  the  sacrament.  When  they  were  ail 
assembled,  Pr6cy  mounted  one  of  the  cannon,  and  addressed 
them.  ^'I  am  satisfied  with  you  —  are  you  satisfied  with 
me  ?  "  Loud  cries  of  Vive  notre  general  interrupted  hinu 
"  You  have  done,"  continued  Precy,  ^*  all  that  it  was  in  human 
power  to  do  for  your  unhappy  city.  It  did  not  depend  on 
me  to  render  it  free  and  triumphant,  but  it  depends  on  you 
to  again  behold  it  happy  and  prosperous  I  Eemember,  that 
in  desperate  situations  like  the  present,  our  only  hope  of 
safety  is  in  discipline,  and  implicit  obedience  to  orders.  I 
need  say  no  more  to  you,  the  time  passes  and  the  day  is 
dawning.  Rely  on  your  general."  "  Vive  Lyons^^  exclaimed 
the  column,  as  a  last  farewell  to  their  hearths  and  homes. 

Pr^cy  had  divided  this  corps  d^armee  into  two  columns, 
one  composed  of  fifteen  hundred  men  and  four  pieces  of 
cannon^  under  his  own  command ;  the  other  of  ^yq  hundred 
men,  who,  under  the  orders  of  Count  de  Virieu,  escorted  the 
women  and  the  old  men. 

The  instant  they  quitted  the  Faubourg  de  Vaise,  five 
batteries,  sustained  by  rocks  posted  behind  the  walls  and 
bridges,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  on  them.  Pr6cy  ordered 
the  grenadiers  to  dislodge  them  ;  and  one  of  his  best  officers, 
Burtin  de  la  Riviere,  put  himself  at  their  head.  "  Forward, 
grenadiers,"  cried  he,  pointing  to  the  enemy ;  at  this  moment 
a  ball  struck  him  in  the  chest,  and  stretched  him  lifeless  on 
the  ground.  The  column  hesitated;  but  Precy,  rushing 
forward  at  the  head  of  two  companies,  drove    back    the 
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republicans.    During  this  diversion  the  column  padsed,  and 
he  rejoined  it  when  beyond  the  range  of  the  batteries. 

XXXIV.  The  column  at  last  quitted  the  defile,  and  ad- 
vanced, beneath  the  shelter  of  the  rocks  that  overhang  the 
Saone,  to  the  gorges  of  Saint-Cyr.  Virieu  and  his  column 
were  about  to  enter  them,  when  eight  thousand  men  from  the 
camp  of  Limonest,  commanded  by  the  representative  of  the 
people,  Heverchon,  attacked  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  The 
massacre  was  so  complete  that  no  one  knew  the  fate  of  Virieu. 
A  dragoon  asserted  he  had  beheld  him,  after  defending  him- 
self hke  a  hero  against  several  republican  troopers,  plunge 
with  his  horse  into  the  riirer;  but  neither  his  body,  his 
horse,  nor  his  arms,  were  ever  found.  These  circumstances 
made  the  Countess  de  Virieu,  who  escaped  in  the  disguise 
of  a  peasant  girl,  believe  for  many  years  that  he  would  yet 
return. 

XXXV.  Precy,  alternately  defending  himself  by  means  of 
his  artillery  against  the  cavalry  that  pursued  him,  and  the 
tirailleurs  from  the  camp  of  Limonest  who  hung  on  his  flank, 
attacked  a  republican  battery,  carried  it,  and  entered  the 
forest  of  Alix.  The  left  bank  of  the  Saone  swarmed  with 
troops,  and  the  only  hope  left  the  army  was  to  disperse  among 
the  mountains  of  Forez.  Precy  held  a  council  of  war,  and 
informed  them  of  his  resolution ;  but  the  majority  were  for 
continuing  their  flight  across  the  Alps.  During  the  debate 
the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the  peasants  surrounded  the  forest. 
A  portion  of  the  army  abandoned  their  leader,  crossed  the 
Saone,  and  fell  on  the  opposite  bank.  Precy,  with  only  three 
hundred  men,  abandoned  his  guns  and  horses,  quitted  the 
Bois  d'AJix,  and  marched  for  three  whole  days,  pursued  by 
the  inhabitants  and  the  light  cavalry  of  Reverchon,  until  his 
little  troop,  now  only  a  hundred  and  ten  in  number,  reached 
the  summit  of  Mount  Saint  Romain,  a  lofty  point,  defended 
by  deep  ravines,  and  where  a  few  hamlets  still  furnished 
them  provisions.  Envoys  were  sent  from  the  republicans, 
who  oflfered  all  their  lives  except  the  general's  ;  but  his  brave 
companions  refused  to  separate  their  fate  from  his.  Precy 
embraced  them  all,  took  off  his  uniform,  set  his  horse  at 
liberty,  and  disappeared  amidst  the  thickets,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  one  of  his  soldiers.  Soon  after  an  officer  of  hussars 
presented  himself  at  the  outposts.     "  Surrender  your  general, 
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and  jou  are  saved,"  said  he  to  the  joung  Reyssi^,  Tr^cfs 
aide-de-can\p,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  siege.  "  He  is  no 
longer  amongst  us,''  replied  Rejssi^,  **  and  the  proof  is,  that 
his  horse,  which  he  has  abandoned,  is  now  feeding  there." 
••  It  is  false,"  returned  the  oflScer,  "  you  are  the  general,  and 
I  arrest  you."  At  these  words  Beyssi6  shot  the  officer 
through  the  head,  and  then  placing  the  muzzle  of  the  second 
pistol  to  his  own  mouth,  fell  dead  by  his  side.  At  the  sound 
of  the  report  the  republicans  fell  on  the  remnant  of  the  Lyon- 
nese  and  massacred  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who 
escaped  amongst  the  thickets. 

XXXVI.  Pr6cy,  who  learnt  from  a  fugitive  soldier  of 
the  slaughter  of  his  comrades,  wandered  during  three  days 
amongst  the  ravines  of  the  mountains.  One  of  his  soldiers, 
a  peasant  of  Yiolay,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sa6ne,  at  length 
guided  him  to  a  wood  adjoining  his  father's  farm,  where  he 
concealed  and  fed  him  until  he  procured  him  the  disguise  of 
a  peasant.  When  at  last  the  report  of  the  death  of  Precy 
caused  the  ardour  of  pursuit  to  be  somewhat  slackened,  the 
general  succeeded  in  passing  the  gorges  of  the  Jura,  and, 
entering  Switzerland,  was  treated  in  exile  with  the  greatest 
respect :  he  returned  to  France  with  the  Bourbons,  and  died 
under  their  reign  unhonoured  and  unrewarded.  It  is  the 
nature  of  princes  and  men  to  prefer  those  who  have  shared 
their  faults  to  those  who  have  served  their  interests.  Lyons 
gave  her  general  a  magnificent  funeral  in  the  plain  of  Brot- 
teaux,  where  he  sleeps  with  the  remains  of  his  companions 
in  arms.     Civil  wars  leave  nought  save  tombs. 


BOOKL. 

I.  The  most  painful  part  in  the  recital  of  civil  wars  is,  that 
after  having  described  the  battle-field,  the  historian  is  com- 
pelled to  recount  the  horrors  of  the  scaffold  and  public 
executions. 

The  republican  army  entered  Lyons  with  an  appearance 
of  moderation  and  kind  feeling,  c^culated  to  give  to  their 
occupation  of  it  rather  the  air  of  a  reconciliation  than  a  c<»i- 
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quest.  Couthon's  first  care  was  to  coihmand  that  the  person^ 
and  property  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  scrupulously  re<^ 
garded. 

Not  the  slightest  tumult  or  violence  was  permitted ;  and 
peasants  from  Auvergne,  who  hurried  to  the  scene  of  hoped^ 
for  plunder,  bringing  carts,  mules,  and  sacks  to  carry  off  the 
spoils  found  in  the  richest  city  of  France,  were  dismissed 
empty-handed,  and  sent  back  murmuring  and  discontented 
to  their  mountains.  Lyons  was  selected  as  an  example  of 
the  severity  of  the  republic. 

No  longer  satisfied  with  punishing  individuals.  Terror 
desired  to  make  the  punishment  of  an  entire  city  at  once  an 
example,  and  a  warning  to  all  others. 

The  Jacobins,  friends  of  Chalier,  long  compromised,  both 
by  the  Royalists  and  Girondists  of  Lyons,  came  forth  from 
their  hiding-places  calling  loudly  for  vengeance  on  the  re- 
presentatives, and  demanding  of  the  Convention  that  their 
enemies  should  at  last  be  given  up  to  them. 

For  some  time  the  representatives  sought  to  restrain  this 
fury,  but  finally  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  it,  content- 
ing themselves  by  reducing  it  to  order  by  the  institution  of 
revolutionary  tribunals,  and  decrees  of  extermination. 

n.  In  this  matter,  as  well,  indeed,  as  in  all  the  acts  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  the  odium  of  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  has- 
been  thrown  upon  one  individual.  The  confusion  of  the 
moment,  the  despair  of  the  dying,  and  the  resentment  of  the 
survivors,  made  it  difficult  to  judge  who  was  guilty  of  the 
deed,  and  not  unfrequently  handed  down  for  the  execration 
of  posterity  the  names  of  the  most  innocent.  History  has  its 
chances,  as  well  as  the  battle-field,  and  absolves  or  sacrifices 
many,  whose  character  it  is  the  work  of  after  ages  to  place 
aright  before  the  world. 

Thus  then  were  all  the  crimes  committed  by  the  republic 
of  Lyons  laid  to  the  charge  of  Couthon,  merely  because  he 
chanced  to  be  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Robespierre  in  the 
suppression  of  federalism,  and  in  the  victory  of  the  united 
republicans  over  civil  anarchy ;  but  a  careful  examination  of 
dates,  facts,  and  words,  impartially  considered,  will  efiectually 
do  away  with  so  unfair  a  charge. 

Couthon  entered  Lyons  rather  as  a  peacemaker  than  an 
execationer,  and  opposed  with  all  the  earnestness  )na  positioi^ 
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permitted  the  excess  to  which  the  Jacohlas  carried  their 
vengeance.  He  Rtrove  against  Dubois-Cranc^  CoUot  d*Her- 
bois,  and  Dorfeuille,  to  moderate  the  wild  fury  of  these  fierce 
spirits,  and  was  by  them  denounced  to  La  Montagne  and  the 
Jacobins  as  one  who  prevaricated  and  showed  an  undue  id- 
dulgence  to  their  enemies.  Finally  he  withdrew  ere  the  first 
sentence  of  death  was  passed,  in  order  to  escape  being  either 
a  witness  or  accomplice  of  the  blood  shed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  implacable  party  of  the  Convention. 

III.  Couthon,  Laporte,  Maignet,  and  Ghateauneuf  Randon, 
triumphantly  entered  Lyons,  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  and 
repaired  to  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  escorted  by  all  the  Jacobins, 
and  a  noisy  mass  of  people,  clamouring  loudly  for  the  spoils 
of  the  rich,  and  the  heads  of  the  federalists. 

Couthon  addressed  these  turbulent  persons,  promising  all 
they  asked,  but  earnestly  recommending  the  preservation  of 
order,  while  he  claimed  for  the  republic  the  sole  right  of 
selecting  her  enemies,  and  punishing  them  according  to  their 
offences. 

From  the  H6tel-de-Ville  the  representatives  went  to  take 
up  tlieir  abode  in  the  empty  palace  of  the  archbishopric, 
whose  naked  apartments,  tottering  walls,  and  dilapidated 
roof,  beaten  in  during  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  gave  to 
their  Jibode  the  appearance  of  an  encampment  among  some 
ancient  ruins.  Dubois-Crance,  second  in  command  of  the 
besiejjing  army,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Convention,  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  palace  in  the  course  of  the  same  even- 
ing, accompanied  by  his  mistress,  who  invariably  formed 
part  of  his  military  retinue.  He  had  been  imable  to  shelter 
himself,  with  his  other  colleagues,  since  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  abide  beneath  smoking  ruins  and  dismantled  build* 
ings. 

The  conqueror  of  Lyons,  compelled  to  pass  the  night  upon 
a  wretched  flock  bed,  and  indignant  at  the  contempt  and 
indifference  of  his  colleagues,  who  thus  consigned  him  to  the 
miserable  lodging  he  occupied,  departed  from  the  archie- 
piscopal  palace  od  the  foUowinc;  morning,  loudly  complain- 
ing at  the  marked  insolence  of  Couthon's  behaviour  toward* 
him,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  one  of  the  hotels  of  the  city ; 
while  the  Jacobins,  offended  with  the  temporising  measures 
•f  Couthon,  ranged  themselves  around  Dubois-Crance,  who 
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that  evening  convened  a  meeting  of  the  malcontents  in  thd 
public  theatre,  whose  scorched  walls  and  half-burnt  interior 
abundantly  testified  the  resistance  it  had  made,  and  the  pu- 
nishment that  had  followed  such  resistance.  Dubois-Crancp 
reformed  the  Central  Club,  and  harangued  the  Jacobins  less 
in  the  tone  of  a  commander  than  a  confederate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  people  uttered  loud 
shouts,  exclaiming,  "  Long  live  Dubois-Crancd,"  and  peram- 
bulated the  streets  singing  the  most  ferocious  and  sanguinary 
songs,  while  petitions  to  the  Convention  to  continue  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  this  general  were  to  be  seen  in  the  vilest 
spots,  awaiting  the  signatures  of  all  who  should  approach 
them. 

Couthon  and  his  colleagues,  perceiving  that  Dubois-Cranc^, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Jacobins,  was  on  the  point  of  gain- 
ing over  the  soldiery,  while  the  Clubists  were  equally  active 
with  the  officers,  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
to  request  the  immediate  recall  of  the  Jacobin  general,  and 
addressed  a  series  of  proclamations  to  the  troops  and  people, 
earnestly  recommending  a  strict  observance  of  discipline, 
order,  and  clemency. 

•* Brave  soldiers!"  said  Couthon,  "before  entering  Lyons 
you  swore  to  see  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens  res- 
pected, nor  will  you  lightly  regard  a  vow  dictated  by  your, 
own  sense  of  honour,  and  the  desire  of  preserving  your  well- 
earned  glory  from  tarnish.  Some  unworthy  individuals,  un- 
connected with  the  army,  may  indeed  be  found  willing  to 
commit  any  excesses  under  the  name  of  vengeance,  in  order 
to  throw  all  the  odium  of  their  crimes  upon  you,  brave  rei- 
publicans;  but  should  you  know  such,  denounce  them  — 
have  them  arrested  —  we  wiU  see  prompt  and  fitting  justice 
done!''  • 

Couthon  next  commanded  that  the  manufactories  should 
be  opened  to  all  matters  of  trade,  and  commerce  conti- 
nued as  usual.  The  Jacobins  were  alarmed  at  these  mea^* 
sures,  the  army  obeyed  their  generaFs  advice,  while  Dubois^ 
Cranc^  checked  in  his  career  and  recalled  by  the  Conven- 
tion, trembled  before  Couthon,  and  humbled  himself  before 
Hobespierre.  The  next  act  of  Couthon  was  to  close  the 
clubs,  60  imprudently  thrown  open  by  Dubois-Cranc^. 

••What,*'  wrote  Couthon   to  the  Committee  of  Public 
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Safety,  "  what  can  you  expect  from  the  citizens,  when  they 
see  the  deputies  themselves  urging  them  on  to  violate  the 
laws  ?**  He  confined  himself,  in  conformity  with  the  exist- 
ing laws,  in  sending  before  a  military  tribunal  every  Lyon- 
nese  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand  after  the  capitulation  of 
the  city ;  and  a  few  days  subsequently,  he,  by  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  instituted  a  second  court  under 
the  title  of  "  Commission  of  Popular  Justice^*  This  tri* 
bunal  was  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  all  such  citizens 
who,  not  belonging  to  the  military  force  of  the  town,  had, 
nevertheless,  taken  part  in  the  armed  resistance  made  by 
Lyons  to  the  republic.  The  slow  and  judicial  proceedings 
of  this  assembly  afforded,  if  not  a  protection  for  such  as.  were 
innocent,  at  least  the  opportunity  for  calm  reflection  on  the 
part  of  such  as  were  guilty.  Indeed,  Couthon  kept  back  the 
order  he  had  received  for  the  formation  of  this  tribunal 
during  a  period  of  ten  days,  with  a  view  to  furnish  such 
individuals  as  might  have  criminated  themselves,  either  by 
word  or  deed,  during  the  siege  time,  to  escape  ;  and  no  less 
than  20,000  of  the  citizens  of  Lyons,  kindly  forewarned  by 
his  intervention  of  the  danger  that  threatened  them,  quitted 
that  city  and  took  refuge  amid  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
or  du  Forez. 

•  IV.  In  the  mean  while  La  Montague  and  the  Jacobins  of 
Paris,  incensed,  by  means  of  the  accusations  of  Dubois-Cranc^, 
et  what  they  considered  the  dilatoriness  of  Couthon,  urged  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  strike  a  blow  against  the 
second  city  of  the  republic,  which  should  serve  as  a  warning 
to  future  revolutionists.  Robespierre  and  Saint- Just,  although 
the  intimate  friends  of  Couthon,  and,  moreover,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  victory  achieved,  finding  their  efforts  to 
restrain  the  impetuosity  of  La  Montague  utterly  powerless, 
Were  compelled  to  affect  a  corresponding  violence,  Barrere, 
at  all  times  ready  to  side  with  the  most  influential  party,  on 
the  12th  of  November  ascended  the  rostrum,  and  read  to  the 
Convention,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
a  decree,  or  rather  a  Plibeide,  against  Lyons,  "  Let  Lyons 
be  buried  beneath  her*  own  ruins,"  exclaimed  Barr^re,  "  and 
let.  the  plough  pass  over  the  site  of  her  edifices,  save  those 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  poor  and  needy — workshops, 
hospitals,  or  buildings  set  apart  for  public  instruction.   The 
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very  name  of  the  city  shall  perish  amid  its  ruins,  and  it  shall 
henceforward  be  knoAvn  only  by  the  appellation  of  the  *  Free 
City  I  *  On  the  mouldei'ing  remains  of  this  once-famed  place 
shall  be  erected  a  monument  to  the  eternal  honour  of  the 
Convention,  and  to  serve  as  an  attesting  melmorial  of  both 
the  crime  and  punishment  of  the  enemies  of  the  republic ! 
This  simple  inscription  shall  tell  the  whole  history:  — 
^  Lyons  took  up  arms  against  liberty  —  Lyons  has  ceased  to 
be  A  CITY ! '  "  The  decree  exacted  that  a  special  commission, 
composed  of  five  members,  should  inflict  military  punishment 
on  all  the  anti-revolutionists  of  Lyons ;  that  all  the  inhabit- 
ants should  be  disarmed,  and  the  weapons  found  among  the 
rich  be  distributed  to  the  poor ;  that  the  city  should  be  de- 
stroyed, more  particularly  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy,  and 
its  name  effaced  from  the  map  of  republican  towns ;  while 
the  possessions  of  the  richer  part  of  its  inhabitants  should  be 
divided  among  the  patriots;  by  way  of  indemnity  for  their 
services ! 

The  severity  of  this  decree  cast  terror  throughout  Lyons. 
Couthon  himself,  while  affecting  to  approve  of  it,  believed  it 
impracticable,  and  again  allowed  a  lapse  of  twelve  days  ere 
he  attempted  to  carry  it  into  execution.  This  delay  enabled 
the  citizens  to  fly  in  great  numbers.  The  representative 
with  one  hand  held  open  the  door  for  the  victims  to  escape^ 
while  with  the  other  he  dealt  at  random  the  blows  intended 
by  the  Jacobins  to  prove  mortal.  La  Montague,  on  the  con-> 
trary,  desired  the  utter  annihilation  of  Lyons  from  the  mo^ 
ment  in  which  Barrere  pronounced  its  doom. 

Collot  d'Herbois,  a  man  fatal  to  the  city  of  Lyons,  in- 
veighed, both  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  at  the 
Jacobinical  meetings  in  Paris,  against  the  supineness  of  those 
representatives  of  the  people  intrusted  with  the  special  com- 
niission  to  that  city.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  some 
personal  and  deadly  hatred  to  Lyons  and  its  inhabitants  ini 
stigated  the  implacable  animosity  with  which  he  sought  its 
destruction.  Report  gave  out  that  having  neither  talent  nor 
any  other  requisite  for  the  stage,  he  had  chosen  to  make  his 
debut  on  the  boards  of  the  Lyons  theatre,  from  whence  he 
liad  been  driven  by  the  hisses  and  other  unequivocal  marks 
of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  This  he  never 
forgot  nor  forgave ;  and  the  resentment  of  the  disappointed 
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actor  glowed  with  undjing  fierceness  in  the  breast  of  the 
representatiye ;  so  that,  while  affecting  to  avenge  the  repub- 
lip,  he  was,  in  fact,  revenging  his  own  wounded  pride. 
Dubois-Cranc^  gave  his  fullest  support  to  the  eloquence  of 
CoUot  d'Herbois.  He  one  day,  in  the  tribune  of  the  Jaco- 
bins, displayed  the  severed  head  of  Chaiier,  pointing  out,  one 
bj  one,  the  five  wounds  infiicted  by  the  guillotine  ere  the 
work  of  decapitation  was  accomplished,  and  the  axe  had  de« 
prived  the  idol  of  the  Lyonnese  republicans  of  his  life. 
Guillard,  the  friend  of  Chaiier,  raising  his  hands  to  heaven 
at  the  sight  of  so  horrible  a  spectacle,  exclaimed,  *'In  the 
uame  of  my  country,  and  the  brothers  of  Chftlier,  I  demand 
atonement  for  the  crimes  of  Lyons ! " 

y.  Couthon  and  his  colleagues  at  length  determined  to  yield 
to  the  injunctions  of  La  Montague,  and  reorganised  the 
revolutionary  committees.  Couthon  even  invested  them 
with  a  right  of  search,  of  surveillance,  and  of  the  power  of 
denouncing  royalists  and  federalists  ;  he  ordained  domiciliary 
visits,  and  the  placing  of  seals  upon  the  houses  and  papers 
of  suspected  persons,  but  he  encumbered  all  these  measures 
with  conditions  and  regulations  which  partly  neutralised 
their  effect.  Lastly,  Couthon  carried  out,  though  only  in 
appearance,  the  decree  of  the  Convention  which  ordered  the 
demolition  of  buildings.  He  went  in  state,  accompanied  by 
his  colleagues  and  the  municipality,  on  the  place  de  Belle- 
cour,  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  destruction,  from  the 
opinions  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  beauty  of  its  construe- 
tion.  Carried  in  an  arm-chair,  as  on  a  throne,  above  the 
ruins  by  four  working  men,  Couthon  struck  with  a  silver 
hammer  one  of  the  houses  of  the  place,  pronouncing  these 
words,  ^^  In  the  name  of  the  law,  I  demolish  thee." 

A  few  beggars  in  tatters,  pioneers,  and  masons,  canying 
on  their  shoulders  pickaxes,  levers,  and  axes,  formed  the 
cortege  of  representatives.  These  men  applauded  before- 
hand the  downfal  of  these  residences,  whose  ruin  was  grati- 
fying to  their  envy;  but  Couthon,  satisfied  with  having  given 
this  sign  of  obedience  to  the  Convention,  commanded  sUence 
and  then  dismissed  them. 

The  demolition  was  delayed  until  the  time  when  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place  should  have  conveyed  away  their 
furniture  and  valuables. 
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Afier  the  ceremony,  the  representatives  passed  a  decree 
orderifig  the  sections  to  enrol  each  twenty  men,  to  demolish 
the  buildings,  and  to  supply  them  with  crowhars,  hammers^ 
tumbrils,  and  wheel-harrows,  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
the  rubbish.  Women,  children,  old  men,  were  allowed  to 
work  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  Pay  was  given  to 
th&aoy  at  the  cost  of  the  despoiled  owners;  but  yet  the 
work  of  demolition  was  not  done.  Couthon, — again  repri^ 
manded  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  for  his  dilatori* 
ness  in  carrying  out  his  appointed  work,  and  guilty  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jacobins  of  the  blood  he  would  not  shed,  warned 
besides  of  the  near  arrival  of  other  representatives,  charged 
with  expediting  the  desired  vengeance, — wrote  to  Robes- 
pierre and  Saint- Just.  He  entreated  his  friends  to  relieve  him 
of  the  weight  of  a  mission  which  weighed  upon  his  mind» 
and  to  send  him  to  the  South.  Robespierre  recalled  Couthon^ 
whose  departure  was  the  signal  of  the  calamities  of  Lyons. 
The  blood  he  had  spared,  now  flowed.  The  representatives 
Albitte  and  Javogues  arrived ;  Dorfeuille,  the  president  of 
the  commission  of  popular  justice,  had  the  guillotine  erected 
in  the  Place  des  Terreaux,  and  also  in  the  little  city  of 
Feurfi^  another  centre  of  national  vengeance  in  the  heart  of 
the  insurgent  mountains. 

Dorfeuille  presided  at  the  head  of  a  central  club,  at  a 
funereal  fete  consecrated  to  the  manes  of  Chalier.  '^  He  is 
dead!"  exclaimed  Dorfeuille;  ^Mie  died  for  his  country! 
Let  us  swear  to  imitate  him,  and  to  punish  his  assassins  V* 

Dorfeuille  then  read,  amidst  the  sobs  and  imprecations  of 
the  crowd,  a  letter  written  by  Chalier,  at  the  instant  he  was 
ascending  the  scaflbld.  His  adieux  to  his  friends,  his  parents^ 
the  woman  whom  he  loved,  were  full  of  tears ;  to  his  frienda 
and  brethren,  the  Jacobins,  full  of  enthusiasm.  Liberty^ 
democracy,  and  religion  mingled  in  a  confused  invocation  of 
Chalier's,  to  the  people,  to  Grod,  and  to  immortality.  His 
death  gave  solemnity  to  his  language,  and  the  people  received 
it  as  the  legacy  of  a  patriot. 

YL  Dorfeuille  presided  for  the  first  time  on  the  morrow, 
at  the  tribunal ;  Albitte  and  his  colleagues,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Couthon,  summoned  the  army  of  Ronsin  to  Lyons, 
and  formed  a  similar  corps  in  each  of  the  six  adjoining 
departments.     Both  within  and  without  the  walls,  the  fugi- 
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tives  found  nought  save  treachery ;  the  suspected  nought 
save  betrayers;  the  accused  nought  save  executioners. 
Thousands  of  priests,  nobles,  merchants,  farmers,  crowded 
the  prisons  of  the  departments,  and  were  despatched  in  carts 
to  Lyons,  where  five  spacious  prisons  received  them  for  a 
few  days,  to  surrender  them  to  the  scaffold. 

Amongst  the  number  of  the  victims  whose  body  or  mind 
was  thus  early  doomed  to  death,  was  a  young  girl  named 
Mademoiselle  Alexandrine  des  Eoherolles,  who  had  lost  her 
mother,  and  whose  father  had  fied.  She  came  daily  to  the 
gate  of  the  prison,  entreating  permission  to  see  her  aunt, 
who  had  supplied  the  place  of  her  mother,  and  who  had 
been  confined  there  on  suspicion  of  royalism.  She  saw  her 
led  to  execution,  and  followed  her  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold. 
It  is  to  her  pen  that  we  owe  some  of  the  most  touching  and 
dramatic  episodes  of  the  siege. . 

.  Albitte,  deemed  too  lenient,  was  superseded,  like  Couthon, 
by  CoUot  d'Herbois  and  Fouche,  the  new  proconsuls  ap- 
pointed by  the  Montague.  Collot  d'Herbois  was  filled  with 
a  ferocious  vanity  which  saw  no  glory  save  in  excess,  and 
whose  fury  was  tempered  by  no  moderation.  Fouche  was 
believed  to  be  a  fanatic ;  he  was  only  a  skilful  dissimulator. 
More  of  an  actor  by  nature  than  Collot  by  profession,  he 
played  the  part  of  Brutus  with  the  soul  of  Sejanus.  Brought 
up  in  a  cloister,  Fouch6  had  learnt  that  monkish  humiht^ 
that  stoops  only  to  rise  the  higher ;  and  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  people,  until  he  could  become  the  in- 
strument of  a  new  CsBsar.  He  sought  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Robespierre,  and  would  have  wed  the  sister  of  the  de- 
puty of  Arras ;  but  Robespierre  repulsed  Fouch^  from  his 
heart  and  his  family.  Fouche,  affecting  exaggeration  in 
his  principles,  had  become  intimately  connected  with 
Chaumette  and  Hebert.  Chaumette  was  a  native  of  Nevers, 
and  had  sent  Fouch^  there  to  propagate  the  Terror;  and  in 
a  few  months  he  effaced  the  work  of  ages  in  the  manners, 
fortunes,  and  laws  of  the  province.  More  greedy  than 
sanguinary,  he  imprisoned  more  than  he  immolated  ;  threat- 
ened more  than  he  destroyed.  The  plunder  of  the  churches, 
the  chateaus,  and  the  sums  extorted  from  the  wealthy,  which 
be  sent  to  Paris,  attested  the  energy  of  his  measures,  and 
caused  the  tolerance  of  his  opinions  to  be  overlooked.    Im« 
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piety  passed,  in  his  eyes,  for  patriotism.  "  The  French  peo* 
pie,"  he  wrote,  "recognise  no  other  dogmata  than  those  of 
their  sovereignty  and  omnipotence."  He  proscribed  all 
religious  emblems,  even  on  the  tombs  ;  and  ordered  a  figure 
of  Sleep  to  be  engraved  on  the  gates  of  the  cemeteries,  with 
the  inscription,  "  Death  is  an  eternal  slumber" 

Vn.  Such  were  the  two  men  sent  by  the  Montague  to 
preside  at  the  punishment  of  Lyons.  Lyons  wished  to  add 
to  them  Montaut,  a  stern  yet  virtuous  republican ;  but  he, 
on  learning  what  was  required  of  him,  by  the  example  of 
Couthon,  firmly  refused  to  accept  the  ofiice.  The  two  re- 
presentatives commenced  by  accusing  Couthon  of  unneces- 
sarily adjourning  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  condemned.  "  The  public  accusers  are  about 
to  proceed,"  they  ^nrote:  "the  tribunal  will  judge  three  days 
in  one,  and  the  use  of  powder  will  accelerate  the  demolition 
of  the  city." 

CoUot  had  brought  with  him  from  Paris  a  band  of  Jacobins, 
selected  from  the  most  fanatic  of  this  party,  and  Fouch6 
brought  another  from  Nievre,  fearing  lest  old  associations, 
or  a  natural  feeling  of  compassion  for  fellow-citizens,  might 
corrupt  the  inflexibility  of  the  gaolers  of  Lyons.  They 
paraded  through  the  streets  an  urn  containing  the  ashes  of 
Chalier,  and  on  arriving  at  the  altar  they  had  erected  to  his 
memory,  they  knelt  before  it.  "Chalier  !'*  exclaimed  Fouche, 
"  the  blood  of  aristocrats  shall  be  the  incense  we  will  offer 
you." 

The  sacred  symbols  of  religion  were  destroyed,  and  the 
churches  profaned  by  impious  and  indecent  songs,  dances, 
and  ceremonies.  ^*  We  have  yesterday  founded  the  religion 
of  patriotism,"  wrote  CoUot.  Tears  fell  from  every  eyo  at 
the  sight  of  the  dove  that  consoled  Chalier  in  his  prison,  and 
which  seemed  to  mourn  over  his  image.  Vengeance,  ven- 
geance, was  the  unanimous  demand.  "  We  have  sworn  that 
the  people  shall  be  avenged,  and  all  that  vice  and  crime  have 
erected  shall  be  destroyed.  The  traveller  shall  behold  in 
the  ruins  of  this  superb  and  rebellious  city  nought  save  a  few 
huts,  inhabited  by  the  friends  of  equality." 

YUL  The  heads  of  ten  members  of  the  municipality  fell 
next  day,  and  a  mine  exploding,  destroyed  some  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  the  city.    A  patriotic  proclamation,  signed  by 
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Foucb^  and  Collot,  to  the  clubbists  of  Ljons  and  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Loire  and  the  Bhone,  to  stimulate  their  energy, 
thus  summed  up  their  rights  and  their  duties:— ^'' Every  thing 
is  permissible  to  those  who  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution. 
The  desire  of  a  legitimate  vengeance  is  an  imperative  neces- 
sity. Citizens,  all  those  who  have  favoured  rebellion,  directly 
or  indirectly,  have  hazarded  their  heads  to  the  block.  If  you 
are  patriots  you  will  be  able  to  distinguish  your  friends,  you 
will  sequestrate  all  others.  Let  no  consideration  stop  you*- 
neither  age,  sex,  nor  relationship.  Take  by  force  all  that  a 
citizen  has  that  is  superfluous — for  any  man  to  have  more 
than  he  requires  is  an  abuse.  There  are  persons  who  have 
heaps  of  linen,  shirts,  and  shoes :  claim  all  this.  By  what 
right  should  any  man  keep  in  his  wardrobes  valuables  or 
superfluous  garments?  Let  gold,  silver,  and  all  precious 
metals  flow  into  the  national  treasury !  Extirpate  all  forms 
of  worship :  the  republican  has  no  God  but  his  country.  All 
the  communes  of  the  republic  will  hasten  to  inutate  that  of 
Paris,  which,  on  the  ruins  of  a  Gothic  form  of  worship,  is 
about  to  elevate  the  Temple  of  Reason.  Aid  us  in  striking 
these  great  blows,  or  we  shall  ourselves  strike  you." 

These,  proclamations  of  vengeance,  pillage,  atheism,  were 
80  many  indirect  reproaches  to  Couthon,  who  had  held  such 
different  language  a  few  days  previously. 

Conformably  to  the  spirit  of  this  proclamation,  Fouch6 
and  Collot  created  commissaries  of  confiscation  and  delation. 
They  actually  awarded  a  sum  of  thirty  francs  on  each  de- 
nunciation, the  sum  being  doubled  for  certain  heads,  such  as 
those  of  nobles,  priests,  monks,  and  nuns.  They  only  gave 
the  price  of  blood  to  him  who  in  person  directed  the  searches 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  who  delivered  the  suspected 
person  over  to  the  tribunal.  A  multitude  of  wretches  lived 
upon  this  infamous  traffic  in  the  lives  of  citizens.  Cellars, 
lofts,  sewers,  the  woods,  nocturnal  emigrations  into  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  disguises  of  every  kind,  in  vain  were  re- 
sorted to  by  compromised  men  and  trembling  women  to 
conceal  themselves  from  the  incessant  searches  of  the  gree^ 
informer.  Hunger,  cold,  fatigue,  sickness,  domiciliary  visits, 
treason  delivered  them,  after  some  days,  over  to  the  satel- 
lites of  the  temporary  commission. 

The  cells  were  choked  with  prisoners.    Whilst  proprietors 
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and  merchants  were  perishing,  the  houses  were  destroyed 
beneath  the  hammer.  Shopkeepers,  lodgers,  families  expelled 
from  the  proscribed  houses,  had  scarcely  time  to  leave  their 
houses,  to  carrj  off  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  children,  to  other 
residences.  Every  day  the  pickaxe  was  seen  attacking  stair- 
cases, or  tilers  unroofing  houses.  Whilst  the  alarmed  in- 
habitants were  throwing  their  furniture  out  of  the  windows^ 
and  mothers  carried  the  cradles  of  their  children  over  the 
ruined  rafters,  twenty  thousand  pioneers  of  Auvergne  and 
the  Lower  Alps  were  employed  in  razing  the  abodes  to  the 
ground.  The  cellars  and  foundations  were  blown  up  with 
gunpowder.  The  pay  of  the  demolishers  amounted  to 
400,000  francs  (16,000/.)  for  each  decade;  and  the  demo- 
litions cost  15,000,000  of  francs  (600,000/.),  to  destroy  a 
capital  of  more  than  300,000,000  (12,000,000/.)  worth  of 
edifices ! 

Hundreds  of  workmen  perished  buried  beneath  the  walls 
that  fell  in,  having  been  recklessly  undermined.  The  quai 
Saint  Clair,  the  two  fa9ades  of  the  Place  de  Bellecour,  the 
quais  of  the  Sa6nc,  the  streets  inhabited  by  the  commercial 
aristocracy,  the  arsenals,  hospitals,  monasteries,  churches, 
fortifications,  pleasure-houses  on  the  sides  of  the  hills*  on 
each  bank  of  the  river,  presented  but  the  appearance  of  a 
city  riddled  by  cannon-balls  after  a  protracted  siege.  Lyons, 
almost  uninhabited,  was  silent  in  the  midst  of  its  ruins. 
Workmen,  without  employ  or  bread,  enrolled  and  subsidised 
by  the  representatives  at  the  cost  of  the  rich,  seemed,  axei 
in  hand,  to  revel  over  the  carcase  of  the  city  which  bad 
nourished  them.  The  noise  of  walls  falling,  the  dust  of  de- 
stroyed houses  which  hung  over  the  city,  the  sound  of  cannon 
fired,  and  the  discharges  of  the  musketry,  which  mowed  down 
the  inhabitants,  the  rolling  of  carts,  which  from  the  five  prisons 
of  the  city  conveyed  the  accused  to  the  tribunal,  and  the 
condemned  to  the  guillotine,  were  the  only  signs  of  life 
amongst  the  population :  the  scaffold  was  its  sole  spectacle, — 
tl^^  acclamations  of  a  people  in  rags,  at  every  head  which  fell 
at  their  feet,  was  the  only  fete. 

I^  The  Commission  of  Popular  Justice  instituted  by  Cou- 
i  hon -was  transformed,  on  the  arrival  of  Ronsin  and  his  army, 
i  nto  a  revolutionary  tribunal.  The  day  after  the  arrival  of  this 
body  of  soldiers  —  these  lictors  of  the  republic — the  execu- 
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tions  began,  and  lasted,  without  interrtiption,  for  ninety  days. 
Eight  or  ten  condemned  died  every  day,  on  leaving  tiie 
tribunal,  on  the  scaffold  erected  permanently  in  front  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  town-hall.    Water  and  sand,  spread  every 
evening  after  the  executions  around  this  sewer  of  human 
Uood,  did  not  suffice  to  cleanse  the  earth.    A  red  and  fetid 
mud,  constantly  trampled  by  a  people  thirsting  to  see  their 
fellow  creatures  die,  covered  the  square  and  reeked  in  the  air. 
Around  these  actual  shambles  of  human  flesh  there  was  a 
scent  of  death.     The  exterior  walls  of  the  Palais  Sidnt 
Fierre  and  the  fa9ade  of  the  town*hall  were  smeared  with 
blood.     On  the  mornings  of  the  days  of  November,  Decern- 
ber,  and  January,  the  most  fertile  in  homicides,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  vicinity  saw  rising  from  the  soil  a  moisture — it 
was  the  blood  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  immolated  on  the 
previous  evening,  the  shade  of  the  city,  as  it  evaporated 
in  the  sunshine.    Dorfeuille,  on  the  requisition  of  the  quarter, 
was  compelled  to  remove  the  scaffold  to  a  distance :  he  placed 
it  over  an  open  sewer.     The  blood,  trickling  through  tiie 
planks,  flowed  into  a  ditch  ten  feet  deep,  which  carried  it  to 
the  Bhdne,  together  with  the  filth  of  the  neighbourhoods 
The  washerwomen  were  compelled  to  change  the  spot  of 
their  washing  places,  that  they  might  not  wash  their  linen 
and  bathe  their  arms  in  blood-stained  water ;  and  when  at  last 
the  executions,  which  increased  like  the  pulsations  of  an  in- 
flamed body,  reached  an  amount  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  even 
forty  a  day,  the  instrument  of  death  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  Pont  Morand,  over  the  river.     They  swept  away  the 
blood,  and  cast  the  heads  and  bodies  over  the  parapets  into 
the  swiftest  current  of  the  Rh6ne.     The  sailors  and  peasants 
of  the  islets  and  lower  grounds  which  intersect  the  coarse  of 
the  river  between  Lyons  and  the  sea  found  perpetually  the 
heads  and  bodies  of  men  stranded  on  those  islets,  and  cangfat 
in  the  bulrushes  and  osier  beds  which  surrounded  them. 

These  victims  were  nearly  all  the  flower  of  the  youth  of 
Lyons  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Their  age  was  their 
crime,  as  it  made  them  suspected  of  having  fought.  They 
went  to  death  with  all  the  daring  of  youth,  as  if  they  were 
marching  to  battle.  In  the  prisons,  as  in  bivouacs  the  night 
before  a  battle,  they  had  but  a  handful  of  straw  each  man  on 
T^bich  to  lay  their  limbs  on  their  dungeon's  stones.     The 
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danger  of  conipromising  thedselves  bj  appearing  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  fate,  and  dying  with  them,  did  not  intimi-' 
date  parents,  friends,  or  servants  in  their  tenderness.  Night 
and  daj  large  numbers  of  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  wan- 
dered round  the  prisons.  Gold  and  tears,  which  flowed 
abundantly,  opened  the  hearts  of  gaolers,  and  obtained  for 
them  interviews,  conversations,  and  last  farewells.  Escapes 
were  frequent.  Religion  and  charity,  so  active  and  cou- 
rageous in  Lyons,  did  not  recede  in  presence  of  suspicion  or 
disgust,  but  penetrated  into  these  subterranean  retreats  to 
aid  the  sick  and  suffering,  nourish  the  hungry,  and  console 
the  dying. 

More  than  six  thousand  prisoners  were  at  a  time  locked  up 
in  these  depdts  of  the  guillotine. 

X.  A  whole  generation  was  there  swallowed  up.  There 
were  assembled  all  the  men  of  condition,  birth,  fortune,  and 
various  opinions,  who^  since  the  Revolution,  had  embraced 
the  opposite  side,  and  who,  in  common  rising  against  oppres- 
sion, were  here  united  in  the  same  crime  and  the  same  death. 
Clergy,  nobility,  citizens,  tradesmen,  people,  —  were  all 
mingled  there  together.  No  citizen  against  whom  an  in- 
former, an  envious  neighbour,  an  enemy  appeared,  escaped 
from  captivity,  and  but  few  captives  from  death.  All  who 
had  name,  fortune,  profession,  a  manufactory,  a  house,  in  town 
or  country  —  any  one  who  was  suspected  of  any  inclination 
to  the  cause  of  the  rich, — was  arrested,  accused,  condemned, 
and  executed,  by  anticipation  in  the  minds  of  the  proconsuls 
and  their  purveyors.  The  elite  of  a  capital  and  several  pro- 
vinces —  La  Bresse,  La  Dombe,  Le  Forez,  Le  Beaujolais, 
Le  Vivarais,  Le  Dauphin^  —  passed  through  these  prisons 
and  these  scaffolds.  The  city  and  the  town  seemed  deci- 
mated. Castles,  first-class  houses,  manufactories,  even  the 
residences  of  the  country  people,  were  shut  up  within  the 
circumference  of  twenty  leagues  round  Lyons.  Thousands 
[>f  properties  were  sequestrated.  Doors  and  windows  were 
sealed  up.  Nature  herself  seemed  affected  by  the  terror  of 
□Qan.  The  anger  of  the  Revolution  had  attained  the  power 
jf  a  divine  scourge.  The  plagues  of  the  middle  ages  did  not 
hrow  more  gloom  over  the  appearance  of  a  province.  On 
he  roads  from  Lyons  to  the  neighbouring  villages  and  towns 
lothing  was  met  but  detachments  of  the  revolutionary  army. 
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finrcing  doors  in  the  name  of  the  law,  searching  cellars,  lo(te, 
even  the  litter  of  the  cattle,  striking  the  walls  with  the  butts 
of  their  muskets,  or  leading,  chained  two  and  two,  fugitives 
discovered  in  their  retreats,  and  followed  by  their  weeping 
families. 

Thus  were  brought  back  to  Lyons  all  the  notable  and 
illustrious  citizens  whom  Couthon  had  allowed  to  escape — 
sheriffs,  mayors,  aldermen,  administrators,  judges,  magis- 
trates, advocates,  doctors,  architects,  sculptors,  surgeons, 
governors  of  hospitals,  benevolent  societies  —  accused  of 
having  fought  with  or  succoured  the  combatants  or  the 
wounded,  or  having  given  food  to  the  insurgent  people,  or 
made  secret  vows  for  the  triumph  of  the  defenders  of  Lyons. 
To  these  they  added  the  relations,  sons,  wives,  daughters, 
friends,  and  servants,  assumed  to  be  accomplices  of  their 
husbands,  brothers,  fathers,  or  masters  —  guilty  of  being 
born  on  the  spot,  and  of  having  breathed  the  air  of  insurrec- 
tion. 

Daily  the  principal  turnkey  of  the  gaol  read  with  a  loud 
voice  the  names  of  the  prisoners  summoned  before  the 
tribunal.  Every  breath  was  suspended  whilst  the  summons 
was  being  read.  Those  thus  called  upon  embraced  for  the 
last  time  their  friends,  and  distributed  their  beds,  quilts, 
clothes,  and  money,  amongst  the  survivors.  They  assembled 
in  long  files  of  sixties  or  eighties  in  the  court,  and  then 
threaded  the  crowd  on  their  way  to  the  tribunal.  The  judges 
were  neai'ly  all  strangers,  and  in  no  way  intimidated  by  any 
fear  of  responsibility  hereafter.  These  five  judges,  each  of 
whom  separately  had  a  human  heart,  judged  together  like  a 
mechanical  instrument  of  murder.  Watched  by  a  suspicious 
mob,  they  themselves  trembled  under  the  terror  with  which 
they  smote  others.  Still  their  activity  did  not  satisfy 
Fouch6  and  CoUot  d'Herbois.  These  representatives  had 
promised  to  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  prodigies  of  rigorous  ad- 
ministration, yet  the  slowness  of  these  trials  and  sentences 
caused  them  to  be  accused  of  half-measures.  The  days  of 
September  rose  as  an  example  before  them.  Dorfeuille  thus 
wrote  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  :  —  "A  great  act 
of  justice  is  in  preparation,  of  a  nature  to  astound  future 
ages.  To  give  to  this  act  the  majesty  which  should  charac- 
terise it  -^  that  it  may  be  as  grand  as  history  —  it  is  requisite 
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that  the  administrators,  the  army,  magistracy,  and  public 
functionaries  should  be  present,  at  least  by  deputations.  I 
wish  this  day  of  justice  to  be  a  festival.  I  say  a  festival ;  and 
that  is  the  right  word.  When  crime  descends  to  the  tomb, 
humanity  breathes  again,  and  it  is  the  festival  of  virtue." 

XL  The  representatives  ratified  Dorfeuille's  propositions, 
and  punishment  en  masse  supplied  the  place  of  individual 
executions.  The  accused  were  conducted  with  unusual  cere- 
mony to  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  where  a  summary  interrogatory, 
in  a  fef^  minutes,  united  all  in  one  common  condemnation 
and  thence  they  marched  in  procession  towards  the  banks  of 
the  Rh6ne,  where  they  made  them  cross  the  bridge,  leaving 
the  guillotine  behind  them,  like  a  worn-out  weapon. 

Oq  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  in  the  lower  plain  of  the 
Brotteaux,  they  had  dug  a  double  ditch  in  the  marshy  soil, 
between  two  rows  of  willows.  The  sixty-four  condemned 
persons,  handcuffed  two  and  two,  were  placed  in  a  line  in  this 
alley,  beside  their  open  sepulchre.  Three  pieces  of  cannon, 
loaded  with  ball,  were  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue. 
Right  and  leflt,  detachments  of  dragoons,  sword  in  hand, 
seemed  waiting  the  signal  to  charge.  On  the  mounds  of 
earth  extracted  from  this  ditch,  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  municipality  —  presidents  and  orators  of  clubs,  func- 
tionaries, military  authorities,  the  staff  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  Dorfeuille,  and  his  judges  —  were  grouped,  as  if  on  the 
steps  of  an  amphitheatre ;  whilst  from  the  top  of  a  balcony 
of  one  of  the  confiscated  hotels  in  the  Quai  du  Rh6ne, 
Oollot  d'Herbois  and  Fouch^  with  telescope  in  hand,  seemed 
to  preside  over  this  ceremonious  extermination. 

The  victims  sang  in  chorus  the  hymn  which  had  led  them 
into  battle.  TheyVseemed  to  seek  in  the  words  of  this,  their 
last  song,  the  forgetfulness  of  the  blow  which  was  about  to 
strike  them. 

**  To  die  for  one's  country, 
Is  the  happiest  and  most  enviable  fate !  '* 

The  artillerymen  listened,  with  lighted  match  in  hand,  to 
these  dying  men  singing  their  own  death-song.  Dorfeuille 
allowed  the  voices  to  finish  slowly  the  grave  modulations  of 
the  last  verse,  then  raising  his  hand  as  a  signal,  the  thre^ 
cannon  exploded  at  once.     The  smoke  concealed  the  guns, 
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and  for  a  moment  hovered  over  the  ground :  drums  beat  to 
stifle  all  cries.  The  mob  pressed  forward  to  contemplate  the 
effect  of  the  carnage.  The  artillerymen  had  been  deceived ; 
the  undulations  of  the  line  of  victims  had  allowed  the  balls  to 
deviate,  and  twenty  prisoners  had  fallen  beneath  the  fire, 
dragging  down  with  them  their  living  companions,  who  were 
thus  associated  in  their  dying  throes,  and  inundated  with 
their  blood.  Shrieks,  moans,  fearful  gestures,  came  from 
this  confused  heap  of  mutilated  members,  carcases,  and  sur« 
vivors.  The  artillerymen  then  loaded  with  grape,  and  fired; 
but  even  then  the  massacre  was  incomplete.  A  heartrending 
cry,  heard  across  the  Rhone,  even  into  the  city,  rose  from 
this  field  of  agony.  Some  limbs  still  palpitated,  some  hands 
were  still  extended  towards  the  spectators,  imploring  tiie 
final  blow.  The  soldiers  shuddered.  "  Forward,  dragoons," 
cried  Dorfeuille,  "  now  charge."  The  troopers,  at  this  com- 
mand, put  spurs  to  their  horses,  who  dashed  forward  at  a 
gallop,  and  with  the  point  of  the  sabre  and  pistol  shots  they 
killed  the  last  victim.  This  scene  of  horror  and  agony  was 
protracted  for  more  than  two  hours  I 

XII.  A  sullen  murmur  of  indignation  hailed  the  recital  of 
this  horrid  scene  in  the  city.  The  people  felt  dishonoured  ; 
and  compared  itself  to  the  most  cruel  tyrants  of  Rome,  or  the 
executioners  of  Saint  Bartholomew.  The  representatives 
stifled  this  murmur  by  a  proclamation  which  commanded 
that  all  should  approve,  and  declared  pity  to  be  conspiracy. 
Citizens,  even  the  most  elegant  females,  then  affected  revo- 
lutionary rigour,  and  concealed  their  horror  beneath  the  mask 
of  adulation.  The  guillotine  —  instrument  of  punishment — 
became  for  some  weeks  a  civic  decoration  and  an  ornament 
at  festivals.  The  taste  of  the  day,  in  compliment  to  the  re- 
presentatives, made  of  this  machine  in  miniature  a  hideous 
ornament  of  the  furniture  and  dress  of  the  Jacobins.  Their 
wives,  daughters,  and  mistresses  wore  small  guillotines  in 
gold,  or  as  buckles,  in  the  bosom,  or  as  earrings  ! 

Fouche,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  and  Dorfeuille  sought  to  stifle 
remorse  beneath  the  most  unblushing  contempt  for  public 
feeling.  Two  hundred  and  nine  Lyonnese  prisoners  -were 
awaiting  their  sentence  in  the  gloomy  prison  of  Roanne. 
The  sound  of  the  cannon  which  had  slaughtered  their  fellow- 
countrymen  had  penetrated  the  dungeons  of  these  csptives. 
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They  prepared  for  death,  and  passed  the  night,  some  in 
prayers  and  confessing  themselves  to  disguised  priests,  the 
youngest,  in  last  adieus  to  their  youth  and  life,  in  llhations 
and  songs  that  braved  death.  Collot  d*Herbois  came  to  the 
prison  that  night,  and  hearing  these  voices,  exclaimed: 
"  What'  is  the  temper  of  that  youth  which  thus   sings  it^ 


At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  battalion  drew  up  before 
the  gate  of  the  prison,  whose  iron  jaws  opening,  allowed  two 
hundred  and  nine  citizens  to  pass  out.  The  gaoler  counted 
them  with  his  finger  as  they  issued  forth,  like  a  herd  of  cattle 
being  marked  for  the  day's  consumption.  They  were  fas- 
tened two  and  two.  The  long  file,  in  which  each  recognised 
a  son,  a  brother,  a  parent,  a  friend  or  neighbour,  advanced 
with  a  firm  step  towards  the  H6tel-de-Ville.  The  last  fare- 
wells, extended  hands,  deploring  looks,  mute  adieus,  were 
addressed  to  them  from  windows  and  doors,  through  the 
hedge  of  bristling  bayonets.  Some  Jacobins  and  a  crowd  of 
degraded  women  apostrophised  the  victims,  and  overwhelmed 
them  with  outrages,  to  which  they  only  replied  with  looks  of 
disdain,  and  said  to  those  whose  countenances  were  saddened 
or  eyes  filled  with  tears :  "  Weep  not  for  us, —  no  one  bewails 
martyrs.'' 

The  Hall  of  Law  w^s  too  small  to  receive  them,  and  they 
were  sentenced  in  the  open  air,  under  the  windows  of  the 
H6tel-de-Ville.  The  five  judges,  in  the  costume  and  para* 
phemalia  of  their  functions,  appeared  in  the  balcony,  made 
out  a  list  of  names,  pretended  to  deliberate,  then  pronounced 
a  general  verdict :  a  formality  of  sentence  to  death  which 
gave  to  assassination  en  masse  the  hypocritical  appearance  of 
a  legal  verdict.  Vainly  from  these  two  hundred  voices  were 
individual  appeals,  protestations  of  patriotism,  made  to  the 
judges  and  the  people.  Inflexible  judges  and  the  sullen 
people  only  replied  by  contemptuous  silence.  The  column, 
pressed  forward  by  the  soldiers,  advanced  towards  the  Pont 
Morand;  on  reaching  the  bridge,  the  officer  in  command 
counted  the  prisoners,  to  assure  himself  that  no  one  had 
escaped  on  the  way  :  instead  of  two  hundred  and  nine,  there 
are  two  hundred  and  ten.  There  were  more  than  the  due 
number  of  victims.  Who  was  the  innocent  man  ?  — .  Who 
the  guilty  ?  —  Who  would  be  legally  put  to  death  ?  —  Who 
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was  to  be  assassinated  without  judgment  ?  The  officer  felt 
the  horror  of  such  a  situation,  halted  the  column,  and  sent 
word  of  this  awful  doubt  to  GoUot  d'Herbois.  The  solution 
of  this  scruple  would  have  required  a  fresh  examination :  the 
examination  would  have  adjourned  the  death  of  two  hundred 
and  nine.  The  people  were  there;  death  was  waiting. 
"What  consequence,"  answered  Collot  d'Herbois,  "is  one 
more !  One  too  many  is  better  than  one  too  few.  Besides," 
he  added,  in  order  to  wash  his  hands  of  this  murder,  *^  he  who 
shall  die  to-day  will  not  die  to-morrow.  Let  it  be  all  con- 
cluded!" 

-  The  extra  Tictim  was  an  avowed  Jacobin,  who  filled  the 
air  with  his  cries,  and  protested  in  vain  against  this  fearful 
error. 
•  XIIL  The  file  resumed  its  march,  singing, 

**  To  die  for  one*s  country 
Is  the  happiest  and  most  enviable  fiite,** 

until  it  halted  between  the  willows  in  the  narrow  causeway, 
still  moistened  with  the  blood  of  the  previous  evenings.  The 
cuttings  become  shallower,  and  covered  with  fresh  and  sofb 
earth,  showed  that  the  ditches  were  but  half  filled  up,  and  were 
awaiting  other  carcases.  A  long  rope  was  extended  from  one 
willow  to  another.  They  fastened  eaeh  prisoner  to  this  rope 
by  the  end  of  the  cord  which  confined  his  hands  behind  his 
back.  Three  soldiers  were  placed  four  paces  off  in  face  of 
each  victim,  and  the  cavalry  placed  in  small  bodies  behind. 
At  the  word  Jire !  the  nine  hundred  and  thirty  soldiers  at 
once  directed  three  bullets  against  every  breast.  A  doud  of 
.^moke  covered  the  scene  for  a  moment,  and  then  lifting,  there 
were  seen,  besides  the  corpses  strewn  on  the  ground,  <Hr  hang- 
ing to  the  cord,  more  than  one  hundred  young  men  still  erect 
Some,  with  wild  look,  seemed  petrified  with  horror ;  others, 
half  dead,  entreated  their  executioners  to  finish  them ;  others, 
freed  from  the  rope  by  the  balls,  crawled  on  the  ground,  «• 
fied  staggering  towards  the  willows.  The  terror-struck  spec- 
tators, the  soldiers  affected  by  the  scene,  turned  away  their 
eyes  in  order  to  allow  them  to  fiee.  Grandmaison,  who  pre- 
sided this  day  at  the  execution,  gave  orders  to  the  cavalry 
to  follow  the  fugitives,  and  they  were  hewed  down  by  the 
dragoons  beneath  their  horses'  feet.   One  only,  named  Merie, 
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the  mayor  of  Maoon,  &  patriot,  but  devoted  to  the  Gironde, 
contrived  to  drag  himself,  bleeding  as.  he  was,  to  the  reeds 
of  the  marsh.  The  troopers  in  pity  turned  aside,  affecting 
not  to  see  him  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  river.  He  was  just 
entering  a  boat,  in  order  to  reach  the  city  unperceived,  when 
a  group  of  merciless  Jacobins  recognised  him  by  the  blood 
that  flowed  from  his  wounded  hand,  and  threw  him  headlong 
and  living  into  the  Rhdne  —  dead  at  the  same  moment  and 
the  same  hour  by  the  twofold  death  of  fire  and  water. 

The  soldiers,   with  great  reluctance,   finished  with  the 

bayonet  and  the  butt-end  of  their  muskets,  the  victims  ex* 

piring  in  the  causeway,  and  falling  night  extinguished  their 

dying  groans.     Next  day,  when  the  gravediggers  came  to 

bury  the  dead,  several  bodies  still  palpitated,  and  the  pioneers 

killed  them  outright  with  blows  of  the  pickaxe  before  they 

covered  them  over  with  the  blood-stained  mould.     "  We 

have  revived,"  wrote  Collot  d'Herbois  to  the  Convention^ 

"  the  progress  of  republican  justice  —  it   is  prompt  and 

terrible  as  the  people's  will :  it  should  strike  like  thunder, 

and  leave  but  ashes." 

The  Revolution  had  found  its  Attilas. 

XIV.    Montbrison,   Saint  Etienne,    Saint  Chamond,   all 

Lyonnese  colonies,  were  the  theatres  of  the  same  atrocities,  or 

supplied  victims.   Javogues,  the  representative  of  the  people, 

had  set  up  a  guillotine  at  Fours,  and  a  revolutionary  tribunal, 

established  by  him,  gave  to  the  instrument  of  punishment  the 

same  activity  as  at  Lyons.  The  river  provinces  of  the  Hautei- 

Loire  were  purged  of  all  aristocratic,  royalist,  and  federalist 

blood,  which  flowed  like  water  under  the  axe,  which,  like  that 

at  Lyons,  was  deemed  too  slow,  and  gunpowder  was  used  in^ 

stead  of  steel.     A  magnificent  ^Uey  of  ]imes  was  converted 

into  a  place  of  execution,  like  the  funereal  willows  of  Brotr- 

teaux,   and  twenty-two  persons  per  diem  were  shot  there. 

The  same  impatience  for  death  seemed  to  possess  execu*- 

tionecs  and  victims :  the  one  had  the  phrensy  of  murder,  the 

other  the  enthusiasm  of  death.     The  horror  of  living  had 

removed  the  horror  of  death.     Young  girls  and  children 

^^ged  to  fall  beside  their  fathers  and  kinsfolk  thus  shot 

down ;  and  daily  the  judges  had  to  refuse  the  supplications 

of  despair,  imploring  the  penalty  of  death,  less  fearful  than 

the  punishment  of  surviving.     Every  day  they  granted  or 
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refused  these  requests.  The  barbarity  of  these  proocmsals 
did  not  await  crime,  but  prejudged  it  in  name^  edueatioii, 
and  rank.  They  struck  in  anticipation  of  future  orimes. 
They  anticipated  years.  They  immolated  infancy  for  its 
opinions  to  come,  old  age  for  its  past  opinions,  women  for 
the  crimes  of  tenderness  and  tears.  Mourning  was  forbid- 
den, as  under  Tiberius.  Many  were  punished  for  having 
Jiad  a  sorrowful  countenance,  or  a  mourning  garb.  Nature 
was  distorted  into  an  accusation,  and  to  be  pure  it  had  become 
^requisite  to  repudiate  it.  All  virtues  were  reversed  in  the 
human  heart.  The  Jacobinism  of  the  proconsuls  of  Lyons 
'had  overthrown  the  instincts  of  men ;  false  patriotism  had 
overthrown  humanity.  Touching  and  sublime  traits  shone  in 
this  saturnalia  of  vengeance.  The  human  mind  rose  to  the 
tragic  height  of  these  dramas.  Heroism  burst  forth  in  all 
>age8,  in  all  sexes.  Love  braved  the  executioners ;  the  heart 
jevealed  mines  of  tenderness  and  magnanimity. 

XV.  Young  Dutaillon,  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  conducted 
io  death  with  his  family,  rejoiced  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold 
that  lie  was  not  separated  from  his  father,  but  by  a  stroke  of 
the  axe.  ^^  He  is  keeping  me  a  place  above,"  he  said  to  the 
executioner ;  ''  do  not  let  us  keep  him  waiting ! " 

A  son  of  M.  de  Eochefort  was  conducted,  with  his  father 
and  three  relatives,  to  the  avenue,  to  be  shot  there.  The 
soldiers  fired,  the  three  condemned  fell ;  the  boy,  saved  by 
the  pity  of  the  men,  was  not  touched.  "  Mercy,  mercy  for 
him!"  exclaimed  the  softened  spectators.  "  He  is  only  six- 
teen, and  may  become  a  good  citizen."  The  executioners 
hesitated:  Javogues  promised  his  life.  "No,  no;  none  of 
your  mercy — none  of  your  life!"  cried  the  youth,  embracing 
his  father  bleeding  to  death.  "  I  wish  for  deatJa !  I  am  a 
royalist!  —  Vive  le  roil*^ 

The  daughter  of  a  mechanic,  a  very  lovely  girl,  was  aeeused 
of  refusing  to  wear  the  republican  cockade.  "  Why  are  you 
so  obstinate?"  inquired  the  president,  "that  you  refiiae  to 
wear  the  redeeming  emblem  of  the  people  ?  "  "  Because  you 
wear  it,"  answered  the  young  girl.  The  {uresident,  Panrein, 
admiring  this  courage,  and  blushing  to  send  so  much  youth 
to  death,  made  a  sign  to  the  turnkey  to  put  a  wreath  in  her 
hair.  She,  however,  observing  this,  snatched  it  thenoci 
trampled  it  under  foot,  and  then  went  to  death. 
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Another,  all  whose  relatives  had  been  massacred  on  the 
previous  evenings,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
kneeHng  f\ill  of  despair  at  the  foot  of  the  tribunal,  prajed 
the  judges  to  sentence  him  also.  *^  You  have  slain  my  father, 
my  brothers,  my  bride  !**  he  exclaimed.  "  I  have  no  longer 
family,  love,  or  destiny  in  this  world :  I  desire  death !  My 
religion  forbids  me  to  kill  myself;  do  you  put  me  to  death  !** 

A  young  prisoner,  named  Couchoux,  condemned  to  die 
next  day  with  his  aged  father  of  eighty,  and  deprived  of  the 
use  of  his  legs,  was  cast  into  the  cells  of  the  Hotel-de-Yille. 
During  the  night  he  found  means  to  escape,  by  a  sewer  com- 
municating with  the  bed  of  the  river.  On  finding  the  open- 
ing out^  he  returned  to  seek  his  father.  The  old  man  made 
every  effort  to  support  himself,  but  in  vain :  he  fell  down 
exhausted,  conjuring  his  son  to  save  his  life,  and  abandon 
him  to  his  fate.  "  No,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  we  will 
live  or  die  together!"  He  then  took  his  father  on  his 
shoulders,  advanced  crawling  along  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage, and  thus  bearing  his  burden  along  undiscovered  in 
the  darkness,  he  found  a  boat  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne, 
and,  entering  it  with  him,  both  escaped. 

A  female,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  whom  love  had 
exalted  to  heroism  during  the  siege,  and  who  had  fought 
with  the  intrepidity  of  a  soldier — named  Madame  Cochet— - 
harangued  the  people  from  the  cart,  even  when  conveying 
her  to  the  scaffold.  "  You  are  cowards,"  she  said,  "  to  sa- 
crifice a  woman  who  did  her  duty  in  fighting  to  defend  you 
from  expression !  It  is  not  life  that  I  deplore,  but  the  child 
I  bear  in  my  bosom.  Innocent,  it  will  suffer  my  punishment. 
Monsters,"  she  added,  "  they  will  not  wait  for  a  few  days ; 
they  feared  that  I  should  produce  an  avenger  of  liberty!" 
The  people,  moved  by  the  approaching  maternity  of  this 
heroine,  her  youth  and  beauty,  followed  her  in  silence.  A 
cry  of  *'  mercy,"  was  heard  from  the  people,  but  the  sound 
of  the  falling  knife,  which  cut  short  two  lives,  interrupted 
the  tardy  appeal.  Forty-five  heads  were  carried  off  on  this 
day  in  the  tumbril  of  the  executioner.  To  counterbalance 
these  movements  of  pity  in  the  multitude,  hired  partisans 
were  retained  by  the  proconsuls,  and  placed  at  the  windows 
of  the  square,  as  in  the  boxes  of  a  theatre,  to  insult  the 
doomed,  ami  applaud  the  punishments. 

»  4 
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XVI.  A  young  girl  of  serenteen,  whose  features  bore  a 
marked  likeness  to  those  of  Charlotte  Corday,  had  fought 
by  the  side  of  her  brother  and  lover  in  one  of  the  batteries. 
Her  name  was  Marie  Adrian.  "What  is  your  name  ?"  de- 
manded the  j  udge,  struck  by  her  youth  and  beauty.  "  Mwrie,** 
she  replied;  "the  name  of  the  mother  of  that  God  for 
whom  I  am  about  to  die."  "  Your  age  ?'*  "  Seventeen,  the 
age  of  Charlotte  Corday.'*  **  How,  at  your  age,  could  you 
combat  against  your  country?'*  "I  fought  to  defend  it" 
" Citoyenne,'*  said  one  of  the  jury,  "we  admire  your 
courage,  what  would  you  do  if  we  granted  you  your  life?" 
"  I  would  poignard  you  as  the  murderers  of  my  country." 

She  ascended  the  scaffold  in  silence,  more  alarmed  by  the 
gaze  of  the  crowd  than  the  near  approach  of  death  ;  refused 
the  assistance  of  the  executioner,  and  twice  exclaimed, 
"  Vive  le  roil"  After  her  death,  the  executioner  found 
amongst  her  garments  a  note  written  with  blood ;  it  was  the 
farewell  letter  of  her  lover,  who  had  been  shot  some  days 
before,  in  the  Plaine  des  Brotteaux.  "  To-morrow  at  this 
hour  I  shall  have  ceased  to  live,"  he  wrote  :  /*  I  cannot  die 
without  telling  thee,  for  the  last  time,  how  well  I  love  thee ; 
and  were  they  to  offer  me  my  pardon  on  condition  I  would 
say  the  contrary,  I  would  not  accept  it.  I  have  no  ink,  and 
I  write  to  thee  with  my  blood,  which  I  would  fain  mingle 
with  thine  for  all  eternity.  Adieu,  dear  Marie  :  weep  not, 
in  order  that  the  angels  in  heaven  may  deem  thee  as  beau* 
tiful  as  I  do.  I  shall  await  thee, — tarry  not."  The  two  lovers 
were  only  separated  by  four-and-twenty  hours :  the  people 
knew  how  to  admire,  but  not  to  pardon. 

The  executions  en  masse  only  ceased  in  consequence  of  the 
indignant  refusal  of  the  soldiers  to  be  converted  into  execu- 
tioners. "  Do  you  need  a  more  active  executioner?"  wrote  the 
Jacobin  Achard  to  Collot  d'Herbois,  "  I  offer  my  services." 
The  corpses  that  covered  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  threatened 
to  cause  a  pestilence,  and  the  adjoining  towns  «nd  villages 
complained  of  the  infected  state  of  the  air  and  the  water. 
The  Jacobins  rekindled  their  enthusiasm  by  patriotic  ban- 
quets, at  which  Dorfeuille.  Achard,  Grandmaison,  and  the 
principal  judges  and  assistants,  drank  to  the  rapidity  of 
death,  and  the  activity  of  the  headsman.  "  Republicans " 
exclaimed  Dorfeuille,  *'  this  banquet  is  worthy  the  sovereign 
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people.  Let  us,  administrators,  members  of  the  Mbunals, 
public  functionaries,  meet  daily  to  quaff  out  of  the  same 
goblet  the  blood  of  tyrants !" 

CoUot  d'Herbois,  recalled  to  Paris  upon  the  first  expres- 
sions of  indignation  called  forth  by  these  massacres,  justified 
himself  to  the  Jacobins.  "  We  are  called  Anthropophagi,** 
said  he :  *  ^^  they  are  aristocrats  who  give  us  this  appellation. 
They  carefully  inquire  into  the  death  of  the  anti-revolu- 
tionists, and  spread  abroad  the  report  that  they  do  not  perish 
at  the  first  stroke.  The  Jacobin  Chalier  did  not  die  at  the 
first  blow ;  the  least  drop  of  patriotic  blood  that  flows  seems 
wrung  from  my  heart.  I  have  no  piiy  for  conspirators  :  we 
bave  shot  two  hundred  at  a  time,  and  yet  this  is  imputed  to 
us  as  a  crime.  And  yet  is  not  this  a  fresh  proof  of  sensi- 
bility,— the  thunder  of  the  people  strikes  them  and  reduces 
them  to  ashes."     The  Jacobins  loudly  applauded  him. 

Fonche,  who  had  remained  at  Lyons,  wrote  to  Collot 
d'Herbois,  to  congratulate  him  on  their  mutual  triumph. 
^' And  we  also  combat  the  enemies  of  the  republic  at  Toulon 
by  (Bering  them  the  spectacle  of  the  corpses  of  thousands 
of  their  accomplices.  Let  us  c^ush  at  once,  in  our  wrath, 
all  the  rebels,  all  the  conspirators,  all  the  traitors.  Let  us 
exercise  justice  after  the  example  of  nature,  and  avenge 
oorselves  like  a  great  nation.  Let  us  strike  with  the  force 
of  the  thunderbolt,  and  let  the  very  ashes  of  our  foes  disap- 
pear for  ever  from  the  soil  of  freedom.  Let  the  republic  be 
a  vast  volcano.  Adieu,  my  friend ;  tears  of  joy  gush  from 
my  eyes;  and  inundate  my  soul.  We  have  but  one  manner 
of  celebrating  our  victory.  This  evening  we  shall  send  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  rebels  to  meet  their  doom  beneath  the 
fire  of  our  cannon." 

Even  at  Lyons,  however,  a  few  men  dared  to  breathe  sen- 
timents of  humanity,  to  condemn  crime,  and  accuse  the 
executioners ;  and  some  of  the  citizens  ventured  to  address 
Robespierre  as  the  moderator  of-  the  republic,  for  it  was 
known  from  the  correspondence  of  Couthon  with  some 
of  the  principal  patriots  of  Lyons,  that  Robespierre  was  in- 
dignant at  the  proscriptions  of  Fouche  and  Collot  d'Herbois, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  second  city  of  France,  "  These 
Marius's  of  the  theatre,"  said  he  to  Duplay,  alluding  to  the 
former  profession  of  the  proconsul,  '^  will  soon  reign  over 
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noaght  save  ruins.'*    Fonche  in  his  letters  to  Dnplaj,  strove 
to  circumvent  Robespierre,  and  represented  Lyons  ss  a  per- 
petual scene  of  counter-revolution*     Some  few  republicans 
met  in  secret  at  Lyons,  awaiting  a  turn  in  the  tide  of  po- 
pular opinion ;  and  one  of  them,  named  Gillet,  ventured  to 
address  Robespierre.      "Citoyen  representant,^  the  letter 
began,  ^'  I  have  inhabited  caves  and  vaults,  I  have  snff<»red 
hunger  and  thirst,  during  the  siege  of  my  native  place,  and 
in  a  few  days  more  I  should  have  fallen  a  victim  to  my  at- 
tachment to  the  Convention,  which,  in  my  eyes  is  the  rally- 
ing point  of  all  good  citizens.     I  have  then  a  right  to  speak 
of  justice  and  moderation  towards  my  enemies,  and  ^ose 
who  assail  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  are  now  the 
really  guilty  persons.     Hasten,  citoyen,  to  obtain  a  decree, 
which,  by  condemning  them  to  death,  may  purge  the  land  of 
liberty.     The  evil  is  great,  the  ulcer  deep,  and  it  must  be 
cut  out  by  a  bold  and  determined  hand.     Our  country  is 
panic-struck ;  the  labourer  sows  with  the  conviction  that  he 
shall  not  reap ;  the  wealthy  hide  their  riches,  and  dare  not 
furnish  the  indigent  with  the  means  of  procuring  a  sub- 
sistence.    All  commerce  is  suspended ;  and  women,  stifling 
the  instincts  of  nature,  curse  the  day  when  they  became 
mothers.     The  dying  man  summons  his  pastor,  that  he  may 
hear  from  his  lips  words  of  consolation  and  hope,  and  the 
priest  is  threatened  with  the  guillotine  if  he  consoles  his 
brother.     The  churches  are  pillaged,  the  altars  destroyed  by 
brigandsj  who  affect  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  law,  but  who 
really  obey  the  order  of  greater  wretches  than  themselves. 
Good  God,  at  what  a  period  have  we  arrived !    All  good  eiti- 
zens,  or  almost  all,  blessed  the  Revolution ;  and  now,  all  curse 
it,  and  moan  the  reign  of  tyranny.     The  crisis  is  such,  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  still  greater  misfortunes ;  and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  bombs  fired  against  this  city  may  perchance 
destroy  the  whole  Convention  if  you  do  not  hasten  to  queDch 
it.     Meditate,  Robespierre,  on  these  truths,  to  which  I  daie 
affix  my  name,  even  though  I  perish  for  having  written 
them." 

XVIL  These  appeals  from  the  purer  republicans  wert 
stifled  at  Paris,  by  the  mad  clamours  of  the  partisans  of 
Hebert»  Chaumette,  and  CoUot  d'Herbois.  Robespierre, 
Collot,  and  Saint-Just,  who  did  not  as  yet  venture  to  attack 
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them,  remained  silent,  until  public  indignation  was  sufSi* 
ciently  aroused,  to  direct  it  against  the  terrorists.  But  whilsC 
the  smoking  ruins  of  Lyons  were  quenched  in  rivers  of  blood, 
the  torch  of  civil  war  was  kindled  at  Toulon. 

Toulon,  the  most  important  port  of  the  republic,  had 
passed  rapidly  from  the  excess  of  Jacobinism,  to  disgust  and 
abhorrence  of  the  Revolution.  Imitating  the  movements  of 
Marseilles  previous  to  the  10th  of  August,  Toulon  had  sent 
the  elite  of  her  youth  and  the  dregs  of  her  population  to 
Paris,  Provence  had  despatched  a  portion  of  its  flame  to 
Paris ;  but  the  same  ardour  that  rendered  it  so'  terrible  to 
the  throne  of  Louis  XVI.,  remained  incapable  of  long  sup- 
porting a  central  and  uniform  republic  like  that  which 
Bobespierre,  Danton,  the  Cordeliers,  and  Jacobins  wished  to 
found.  These  ancient  Grecian  and  Phoenicians  have  im- 
bibed something  of  the  perpetual  agitation  and  insubordina- 
tion of  the  sea.  The  spectacle  of  the  ocean  always  renders 
man  more  free  and  impatient  of  restraint,  for  he  constantly 
b^olds  the  image  of  liberty  in  its  waves,  and  his  soul  im- 
bibes the  independence  of  the  element.  The  presence  of 
the  naval  officers,  almost  all  of  whom  were  royalists,  the 
influence  of  the  priests,  the  outrages  and  insults  offered  by 
the  Jacobins  to  religion,  the  indignation  caused  by  the  ex- 
cesses the  army  of  Carteaux  had  committed  at  Marseilles, 
and  every  thing  urged  Toulon  on  to  an  insurrection.   ' 

XVIIL  The  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Hood,  which 
was  cruizing  in  the  Mediterranean,  learnt  all  these  parti- 
culars by  secret  correspondence  with  the  royalists  of  Toulon. 
This  fleet  consisted  of  six  vessels  of  the  line  and  twenty-five 
frigates*  Admiral  Hood  presented  himself  to  the  Toulonese 
as  an  ally  and  liberator,  rather  than  as  an  enemy.  He  pro- 
mised to  guard  the  city,  the  harbour,  and  the  fleet,  not  as  a 
conquest,  but  as  a  deposit  which  he  would  hand  over  to  Louis 
XYL's  successor,  as  soon  as  France  should  have  repressed  her 
interior  tyrants.  The  opinion  of  the  Toulonese  passed  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  from  Jacobinism  to  federalism,  -^ 
from  federalism  to  royalism, — from  royalism  to  defection. 
Ten  thousand  fugitives  of  Marseilles  driven  into  Toulon  by 
the  terrors  of  the  vengeance  of  the  republic, — the  shelter 
<^  the  walls,  the  batteries  of  the  vessels,  the  combined 
£Dgiish  and  Spanish  fleets,  ready  to  protect  the  insurrec- 
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tion,  gave  to  the  Toulonese  the  idea  of  this  crime  against 
their  country. 

Of  the  two  admirals  who  commanded  the  French  fleet'in 
the  port  of  Toulon,  one,  Admiral  Trogoff,  conspired  with 
the  royalists ;  the  other,  Admiral  Saint  Julien,  endearoored 
to  maintain  the  repuhlicanism  of  his  crews.  Thus  divided 
in  feeling,  the  Heet  was  neutralised  by  opposite  tendencies. 
It  could  only  follow^  by  being  itself  torn  by  contrary  fac* 
tions,  the  movement  given  to  it  by  the  conquering  party. 
Placed  between  an  insurgent  city  and  a  blockaded  sea,  it 
must  be  inevitably  crushed  either  by  the  cannon  of  the 
fortress,  the  guns  of  the  English,  or  by  both  fires  at  once 
The  population  of  Toulon,  when  so  many  opposing  elements 
combined  at  once,  rose  at  the  arrival  of  the  advanced  guard 
of  Carteaux,  with  an  unanimity  which  shut  out  every  ides 
of  remorse.  They  closed  the  Jacobin  dubs,  destroyed  their 
president,  imprisoned  the  representatives  of  the  peopk 
Bayle  and  Beauvais,  sent  within  their  walls,  and  called  in  the 
English,  Spanish,  and  Neapolitans. 

At  the  sight  of  the  enemy's  squadrons  Beauvais  committed 
suicide  in  his  prison.  The  French  fleet,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  vessels  which  the  Admiral  Saint  Julien  still  kept 
for  some  days  to  their  duty,  hoisted  the  white  flag.  The 
Toulonese,  English,  and  Neapolitans  united,  to  the  number  of 
15,000  men,  armed  the  forts  and  approaches  to  the  city,  against 
the  troops  of  the  republic.  Carteaux,  advancing  from  Mar* 
seilles,  at  the  head  of  4000  men,  drove  back  the  enemy's  ad* 
vanced  guard  from  the  gorges  of  OUioules.  General  Lapoype^ 
detached  from  the  army  of  Nice  with  7000  men,  invested 
Toulon  on  the  opposite  side.  The  representatives  of  the  peo* 
pie,  Fr^ron,  Barras,  Albitte,  Salicetti,  watched,  directed,  and 
fought  at  the  same  time.  The  small  number  of  republicans^ 
the  iijimense  space  they  had  to  occupy  to  invest  the  monntains 
w.hich  back  Toulon,  the  site  and  fire  of  the  forts  which  pro* 
tect  the  heights  of  this  amphitheatre,  and  the  inexperienoe 
of  l^he  generals,  for  a  long  time  made  the  attacks  unavailing, 
and '  made  the  Convention  tremble  at  this  example  of  un- 
punif^  hcd  treason.  As  soon  as  Lyons  allowed  the  troops  at 
the  drsfiosal  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  be  at 
liberty,  ('ui-not  hastened  to  direct  them  against  Touloo, 
sending  thither  General  Doppet  the  conqueror,  and  Fouche 
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the  exterminator  of  Lyons.  Fouch^  as  well  as  his  coI« 
leagues  Freron  and  Barras,  had  resolved  on  the  destruction 
of  Toulon,  even  if  in  doing  so  they  annihilated  the  French 
marine  and  arsenals. 

A  captain  of  artillery,  sent  by  Carnot  to  the  army  of  the 
Alps,  was  stopped  on  his  way,  to  replace  the  commandant  of 
artillery,  Donmartin,  who  had  been  wounded,  at  the  army  of 
Toulon.  This  young  man  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  His 
fortune  awaited  him  there.  His  fellow-countryman  Salicetti 
presented  him  to  Carteaux.  In  a  few  words  and  in  a  few 
days  he  displayed  his  genius,  and  was  the  soul  of  all  opera* 
tions.  Predestined  to  make  force  surmount  opinion,  and  the 
army  superior  to  the  people,  he  was  first  seen  in  the  smoke  of 
a  battery,  striking  with  the  same  blow  anarchy  in  Toulon,  and 
his  enemies  in  the  roadstead.  His  future  was  in  this  posi- 
tion :  a  military  genius  bursting  forth  in  the  fire  of  a  civil 
war,  to  seize  on  the  soldier,,  illustrate  the  sword,  stifle  the 
utterance  of  opinion,  quench  the  Revolution,  and  compel 
liberty  to  retrograde  for  a  century  I  Glory,  vast  but  de- 
plorable, which  posterity  will  not  judge  like  his  contempo- 
raries! 

XIX.  Dugommier  had  replaced  Carteaux.  He  called  a 
council  of  war,  at  which  Bonaparte  was  present.  This  young 
captain,  instantly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  chef  de  ba- 
taillon^  reorganised  the  artillery,  moved  the  batteries  nearer 
to  the  city,  discovered  the  heart  of  the  position,  directed 
all  his  blows  thither,  and  neglecting  all  else,  went  right 
forward.  The  English  general  0*Hara,  leaving  Fort  Mal- 
bosqnet  with  six  thousand  men,  fell  into  a  snare  laid  for  him 
by  Bonaparte,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Fort  Mal- 
bosquet,  which  commands  the  roadstead,  was  attacked  by 
two  columns  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  the  representatives. 
Bonaparte  and  Dugommier  were  the  first  who  entered  the 
breach — their  victory  was  their  justification.  "General," 
said  Bonaparte  to  Dugommier,  broken  down  by  fatigue  and 
age,  "go  and  sleep,  we  have  just  taken  Toulon."  Admiral 
Hood  saw  at  daybreak  the  French  batteries  bristling  over 
the  embrasures  and  ready  to  sweep  the  roadstead.  The 
winds  of  autumn  were  blowing  a  gale,  the  sea  ran  high,  the 
sky  was  lowering— 'all  betokened  that  the  coming  storms  of 
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winter  would  preyent  the  English  from  getting  away  from 
th^  roadstead. 

At  the  close  of  day  the  enemy's  boats  towed  the  fire-ship 
Vulcan  into  the  centre  of  the  French  fleet.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  combustibles  were  piled  up  in  the  magazines,  dock- 
yards, and  arsenals.  Some  English,  with  a  lighted  match  in 
their  hands,  awaited  the  signal  for  firing.  The  clock  of  the 
port  struck  ten  o'clock, — a  rocket  was  let  off  from  the  centre 
of  the  city,  which  rose  and  then  fell  in  sparks.  This  was  the 
signal,  and  the  match  was  applied  to  the  train  of  powder. 
The  arsenal,  the  storehouses,  ship  timber,  pitch  and  tar,  flax, 
the  ships'  stores,  of  the  fleet  and  this  naval  depot,  were  all 
destroyed  in  a  few  hours.  This  blaze,  which  engulpbed  half 
the  marine  of  France,  for  a  whole  night  lighted  up  the  waves 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  caraps 
of  the  representatives,  and  the  decks  of  the  English  vessels. 
The  inhabitants  of  Toulon,  abandoned  for  some  hours  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  republicans,  wandered  about  the  quais. 
The  silence  which  the  horror  of  fire  cast  over  the  two  camps 
was  only  interrupted  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  maga- 
zines, of  sixteen  vessels,  and  twenty  frigates,  whose  decks 
and  guns  were  projected  into  the  air  before  they  were  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  waves.  The  report  of  the  departure  of  the 
combined  squadrons,  and  the  surrender  of  the  city,  had 
already  spread  among  the  populace.  Fifteen  thousand 
Toulonese  and  Marseillais  refugees,  men,  women,  children, 
old  people,  wounded,  infirm,  had  left  their  abodes,  and  hast- 
ened to  the  beach,  where  they  struggled  for  places  in  the 
boats  which  would  take  them  on  board  the  English,  Spanish, 
and  Neapolitan  vessels.  The  raging  sea  and  the  fire  swept 
between  the  waves  rendered  the  conveyance  of  fugitives 
more  dangerous  and  slow.  Every  instant  the  cries  from  a 
boat  that  sunk,  and  the  dead  bodies  flung  ashore,  disheart- 
ened the  sailors.  The  burning  fragments  of  the  arsenal  and 
the  fleet  rained  down  upon  this  multitude,  and  struck  nam- 
bers  to  the  earth.  A  battery  of  the  republican  army  was 
firing  shot  and  shell  at  the  port  and  quay.  Wives  lost  their 
husbands,  daughters  their  mothers,  mothers  their  children, 
in  the  confusion.  Touching  and  terrible  dramas  were 
buried  beneath  the  horrors  of  that  night.  It  recalled  the 
ancient  generations  of  Asia  Minor  or  Greece,  abandon- 
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ing  en  masse  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  bearing  away 
upon  the  seas  their  riches  and  their  gods,  bj  the  flames  of 
a  citj  in  conflagration.  About  seven  thousand  inhabitants 
of  Toulon,  exclusive  of  the  officers  and  seamen,  found  shelter 
on  board  the  English  and  Spanish  vessels.  The  crime  of 
having  delivered  over  the  stores  and  arms  of  France  to  the 
foe,  and  of  having  hoisted  the  flag  of  royalty,  was  not  to  be 
forgiven.  They  uttered  from  the  crests  of  the  waves  a  last 
adieu  to  the  hills  of  Provence,  lighted  up  by  the  flames 
which  consumed  their  roofs  and  olive  trees.  At  this  awful 
moment  the  explosion  of  two  frigates,  containing  several 
thousand  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  the  Spaniards  had 
neglected  to  throw  overboard,  burst  like  a  volcano  over 
the  city  and  sea,  a  fearful  farewell  of  civil  war,  which  rained 
down  its  fiery  fragments  alike  on  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered. 

The  English  weighed  anchor,  carrying  off  the  vessels 
they  had  not  destroyed  by  fire,  and  put  to  sea.  The  re- 
fugees of  Toulon  were  nearly  all  conveyed  to  Leghorn,  and 
established  themselves  at  Tuscany.  Their  families  still 
dwell  there,  and  we  hear  French  names  of  that  period 
amongst  the  foreign  appellations  on  the  hills  of  Leghorn, 
Florence,  and  Pisa. 

XX.  Next  day,  20th  December,  1793,  the  representatives 
entered  Toulon  at  the  bead  of  the  republican  army.  Du- 
gommier,  pointing  to  the  city  in  ashes,  and  tRe  houses  nearly 
empty  of  inhabitants,  entreated  the  conventionalists  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  this  vengeance,  and  to  suppose  gene- 
rously that  all  the  guilty  had  gone  into  exile,  and  thus  spare 
the  rest.  The  representatives  despised  the  magnanimity  of 
the  aged  general,  —  their  office  was  not  only  to  vanquish, 
but  to  terrify.  The  guillotine  entered  Toulon  with  the  ar- 
tillery of  the  army,  and  blood  flowed  as  it  had  at  Lyons. 
Fouche  urged  on  the  punishments.  The  Convention,  by  a 
decree,  struck  out  the  name  of  the  city  of  traitors.  "  Let  the 
shell  and  mine,"  said  Barrere,  "  crush  every  roof  and  mer- 
chant in  Toulon ;  let  there  remain  only  in  their  place  a  mili- 
tary post,  peopled  by  the  defenders  of  the  Republic." 
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BOOK  LL 

L  The  contests  between  the  republic  and  her  enemies, 
sometimes  heroic  and  sometimes  brutal,  alternating  between 
the  battle-field  and  the  scaffold,  had  in  no  manner  inter- 
rupted the  sacrifice  of  human  life  either  in  Paris  or  the  pro- 
vinces. Since  the  death  of  the  Girondists  the  guillotine 
appeared  to  have  risen  in  public  estimation.  It  unceasingly 
devoured  victims  taken  indiscriminately  from  all  those  dif- 
ferent parties  —  the  parties  the  Revolution  had  encountered 
either  in  its  past  or  onward  course.  Some  sanguinary  de- 
magogues of  the  Commune,  in  conjunction  with  la  Mon- 
tague, demanded  that  the  instrument  of  death  should  be 
constructed  of  hewn  stone,  and  erected  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  opposite  the  Tuileries.  According  to  their  ideas, 
the  guillotine  should  be  considered  as  a  public  national 
building,  capable  of  explaining  to  all  and  for  ever,  that  the 
surveilhuice  of  the  people  was  as  lasting  as  its  vengeance 
waa  unceasing.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  attentive  to 
the  slightest  £nt  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  lost 
not  a  moment  in  sending  all  those  to  perish  on  a  scaffold 
whose  names  were  given  to  them.  A  trial  was  but  a  mockeiy 
of  justice,  a  mere  farce. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  name  of  Madame  Roland  should 
long  escape  the  resentment  of  the  people.  That  name  alone 
comprised  an  entire  party.  The  soul  of  the  Gironde,  this 
woman  might  one  day  prove  a  very  Nemesis,  if  permitted  to 
survive  those  illustrious  individuals  who  had  preceded  her  to 
the  grave. 

Arnnng  such  of  the  Girondists  as  survived,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  strike  terror,  by  destroying  their  idol  —  while 
the  memory  of  the  dead  was  degraded  by  its  association  widi 
the  popular  execration  excited  by  a  female  odious  to  the 
people,  and  a  supposed  foe  to  lib^y.  Such  were  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  the  Commune  and  Jacobins  to  demand 
that  Madame  Roland  should  be  brought  to  trial 

n.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  ever-ready, 
(though  sometimes  pained)  executor  of  the  wishes  of  the 
populace,  inscribed  the  name  of  Madame  Roland  on  a  list 
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presented  every  evening  to  Fouquier-Tinville,  and  which 
Robespierre  signed  with  visible  disquietude.  During  the 
early  part  of  his  abode  in  Paris,  the  deputy  of  Arras,  then 
but  little  known,  had  been  a  constant  visitor  at  Madame  Ro- 
land's house.  And  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  wounded 
the  pride,  and  disdained  the  words  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland  discerned  his  genius,  honoured  his  pertinacity,  and 
encouraged  his  despised  eloquence.  The  recollection  of  this 
glanced  across  the  mind  of  Robespierre,  as  he  signed  an  order 
for  appearing  before  a  tribunal,  which  he  well  knew  was  the 
same  thing  as  signing  a  death-warrant  Madame  Roland 
and  Robespierre  had  commenced  their  revolutionary  career' 
together,  and  by  the  workings  of  that  same  revolution,  the 
one  had  attained  unlimited  power,  while  the  other  had  been 
precipitated  into  the  very  depths  of  adversity,  and  it  was  in 
all  probability,  from  the  encouragement  bestowed  on  his 
abilities  by  Madame  Roland,  that  Robespierre  owed  the 
elevated  position  he  now  occupied,  and  the  power,  it  gavq 
him  of  decreeing  life  or  death  to  his  early  friend.  Any  other 
man  than  Robespierre  would  have  felt  the  influence  of  these 
reminiscences,  and  a  feeling  of  generous  pity  steal  over  his 
mind ;  but  Robespierre  was  a  mere  stoic,  who  mistook  in* 
f  exibility  for  strength  of  character,  and  obstinacy  for  firm- 
ness ;  he  would  have  plucked  out  his  own  heart  had  he  be-^ 
lieved  it  capable  of  counselling  the  slightest  weakness.  Cal- 
culation had  superseded  all  natural  feelings  in  his  mind,  and 
the  more  he  stifled  every,  sentiment  of  humanity  the  nearer 
did  he  in  his  own  imagination  approach  superhuman  great- 
ness, and  the  more  he  endured  from  the  struggle  the  more 
persuaded  was  he  of  its  justice.  He  had  in  fact  arrived  at 
that  excess  of  sophistry  and  false  sentiment  that  makes  a 
man  mistrust  every  virtuous  impulse  of  his  heart. 

On  the  3 1st  May,  Madame  Roland  was  committed  to  the 
prison  of  FAbbaye.  It  is  the  lot  of  some  individuals  to 
attract  a  greater  degree  of  interest  and  curiosity  on  the  part 
of  posterity  than  the;  records  of  an  empire,  for  such  persons 
have  united  in  their  situation  and  feelings  —  their  alternate 
rise  and  fall-— all  the  vicissitudes,  catastrophes,  glories,  and 
misfortunes  of  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  Madame  Roland 
was  one  of  this  class.  Her  enthusiasm  and  passion,  her  illu- 
sions, her  martyrdom^  her  unextinguishable  hope  for  the 
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fatnre,  amid  the  actual  discournivement  of  the  present,  ren* 
dered  her,  even  in  the  very  depths  of  her  dungeon,  a  living 
personification  of  the  whole  Revolution. 

Separated  from  the  world,  torn  from  her  father,  husband, 
and  child,  she  bathed  in  floods  of  inward  tears  the  ardours 
of  an  imagination,  whose  fires,  though  smouldering,  were  not 
extinct. 

in.  The  gaolers  of  the  Abbaye  sought  by  every  means  a 
prison  afforded,  to  soften  the  captivity  of  Madame  Roland. 
Some  beings  can  only  be  persecuted  from  a  distance — beauty 
aubdues  and  disarms  all  who  approach  it. 

Unknown  to  the  coipmissioners,  Madame  Roland  was  placed 
in  a  chamber  into  which  a  ray  of  light  could  find  entrance. 
She  was  even  indulged  with  fiowers,  of  which  she  was  so 
passionately  fond ;  in  the  days  of  her  happiness  it  bad  been 
her  delight  to  surround  herself  with  these  lovely  productions 
of  nature,  and  she  had  ever  esteemed  them  among  her  choicest 
delights.  Clunbing  and  leafy  plants  were  twined  around  the 
iron  bars  of  her  window,  in  order  that  by  concealing  the  thick 
grating  the  prisoner  might  dream  she  was  free*  A  few  of 
her  particular  friends  were  allowed  to  visit  and  converse 
with  her.  Books  were  supplied,  and  thus  she  was  enabled 
to  pursue  her  favourite  studies,  and  hold  converse  with  the 
illustrious  characters  of  antiquity. 

Tranquil  respecting  the  fate  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
was  aware  had  found  refuge  with  faithful  friends  at  Rouen ; 
fully  satisfied  as  to  her  daughter's  safety,  from  the  know- 
ledge of  her  having  been  consigned  by  her  friend  Bosc,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  to  the  care  of  Madame 
Creuz^  de  la  Touche,  her  adopted  mother ;  proud  to  suffer 
for  liberty,  happy  to  undergo  any  suffering  for  her  friends, 
Madame  Koland  felt  a  soft  calm  steal  over  her,  even  amid 
the  horrors  of  a  dungeon.  Nature  has  ordained  that  every 
excess  of  misfortune  shall  be  followed  by  a  sort  of  lull,  in  tlie 
same  manner  as  a  soft  couch,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  an  abyss, 
might  be  supposed  to  diminish  the  suffering  of  such  as  were 
unlucky  to  fall  into  it. 

The  certainty  of  having  arrived  at  the  worst  that  can 
happen  to  us,  —  the  unwillingness  to  believe  that  man  will 
carry  his  vengeance  any  further,  added  to  the  inwttri  con- 
sciousness of  courage  to  bear  all, — raises  the  priionwr  far 
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abore  Lis  executioner.  The  union  of  these  three  sentiments 
sustained  the  energy  of  Madame  Roland,  and  made  the  con- 
templation of  her  sufferings  glorious  in  her  sight,  creating  a 
drama  of  which  she  was  at  once  the  sulject,  the  heroine*  and 
the  audience. 

She  separated  herself  in  thought  from  the  world,  time, 
and  herself,  and  desired  to  anticipate  her  place  in  posterity. 
No  modern  feelings  or  Christian  sentiments  taught  her  to 
bow  with  resignation  to  her  lot,  and  to  look  to  Heaven  for 
help ;  her  intense  abhorrence  of  superstition  had  destroyed  in 
her  the  belief  of  a  present  Deity,  or  a  sure  immortality.  A 
heathen  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  c^ountry,  her  virtue  par- 
took of  the  same  character  as  her  opinions ;  her  Pi*ovidence 
consisted  in  the  opinion  of  men,  her  heaven  in  that  of  pos- 
terity. Tlie  only  God  she  invoked  was  the  future  :  a 
species  of  abstract  and  stoical  duty,  itself  its  own  judge  and 
reward,  supplied  the  place,  with  her,  of  hope,  consolation,  or 
piety.  But  sucH  was  the  strength  as  well  as  purity  of  her 
mind,  that  this  virtue,  without  proof  or  recompence,  sufficed 
to  suppoi*t  her  in  all  her  adversity,  and  enabled  her  to  face 
denth  without  shrinking.  * 

Deprived  of  the  power  of  acting,  she  concentrated  her 
powers  of  thought.  Through  the  indulgence  of  her  gaolers, 
she  procured  some  sheets  of  paper,  pens,  and  ink,  and  with 
these  she  commenced  writing  portions  of  both  her  public  and 
private  life,  contriving  each  day  to  conceal  one  of  these  pages 
from  the  surveillance  of  her  gaolers.  These  detached  pages 
she  confided  to  her  friend  Bosc,  who  carried  them  away  con- 
cealed beneath  his  clothes,  and  kept  them  as  a  sacred  deposit 
against  better  days;  while  it  rejoiced  Madame  Roland  to 
believe  that  she  had  thus  preserved  the  records  of  at  least 
one  year  of  her  life  from  perishing,  and  that  she  might  hope 
to  preserve  from  oblivion  that  which  she  esteemed  by  far 
the  most  valuable  part  of  herself  —  her  memory.  In  these 
papers  are  mingled,  with  a  disorder  and  haste  that  seems  to 
count  only  upon  the  present  chance  of  communicating  them, 
the  most  feminine  thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  childhood, 
and  the  gloomiest  picture  of  her  imprisonment.  In  the 
same  book  might  be  read  the  description  of  the  young  and 
ardent  girl  seated  in  her  chamber  on  the  Quai  des  Orfevres, 
dreaming  of  love,  and  aspiring  after  glory;  then^  by  a  rapid 
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flight  of  the  pen,  the  scene  lays  in  the  gloomj  dungeon, 
where  a  poor  captive  sighs  in  the  hittemess  of  heart  over  a 
separation  from  all  she  holds  dear,  and  parting  by  degrees 
from  every  tender  tie  or  hopeful  illusion,  sees  nothing  be- 
fore her  but  the  scaffold. 

IV.  This  work,  although  addressed  to  posterity,  bears 
evident  marks  of  having  been  intended  for  some  confidential, 
though  unknown  friend,  to  whom  Madame  Boland  might,  after 
her  death,  be  enabled,  through  the  medium  of  these  pages, 
more  perfectly  to  relate  every  thought,  feeling,  and  reference 
to  her  past  life — in  fact,  these  memoirs  resemble  a  conver- 
sation carried  on  in  such  an  under  tone,  that  only  a  part  is 
generally  heard  or  understood  ;  but  the  interest  they  excite 
becomes  so  much  the  greater,  when  they  are  viewed  as  having 
been  written  at  the  very  threshold  of  death — as  the  breath- 
ings of  a  noble  mind  ready  to  exhale  its  last  sigh.  At  every 
word  the  reader  trembles,  lest  the  entrance  of  the  execu- 
tioner should  arrest  the  progress  of  these  outpourings-  of  a 
wounded  spirit;  and  it  is  fdmost  possible  to  imagine  the 
axe  suspended  over  the  writer's  head,  ready  to  make  her 
pen  and  her  life  cease  together. 

These  occupations  softened  the  captivity  of  Madame 
Roland  ;  and  by  affording  a  vent  for  her  feelings,  alleviated 
the  sorrow  she  endured.  Words  may  be  made  a  means  of 
revenge,  and  the  indignation  that  can  relieve  itself  by  their 
means,  is  lightened  of  part  of  its  load.  There  were  times 
when  the  captive  ventured  to  listen  to  the  whispers  of  hope 
— she  was  even  indulged  with  a  few  hours  liberty  from  her 
prison.  Frantic  with  joy  she  flew  to  her  house,  to  embrace 
her  child,  and  behold,  once  more,  that  home,  once  so  blest, 
and  always  so  loved :  but  this  temporary  freedom  was  merelj 
a  cruel  snare  on  the  part  of  her  oppressors ;  and  the  satel- 
lites of  the  Commune  watched  her  steps,  and  dashed  the 
cup  of  happiness  away  ere  it  had  reached  her  lips.  They 
waited  for  her  on  the  steps  of  her  dwelling — barring  her 
approach,  nor  suffering  her  to  cross  its  threshold,  to  press 
her  child  to  her  heart,  or  to  witness  the  grief  and  devotion 
of  her  attached  servants — she  was  seized  by  these  emissaries, 
and,  spite  of  her  tears  and  supplications,  conveyed,  ere  she 
had  scarcely  quitted  one  prison,  into  another ;  jthat  of  St. 
P^lagie,  the  receptacle  for  all  the  lost  and  abandoned  females 
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swept  from  the  streets  of  Paris  ;  —  thus  offering  a  fresh  humi- 
liation, by  compelling  their  victim  to  associate  with  beings 
from  whom  she  shrunk  in  abhorrence ;  and  while  her  mo- 
desty revolted  at  their  gross  conduct,  she  was  constrained  to 
see  and  hear  actions  and  language  that  shocked  alike  her 
eyes  and  ears.  She  had  resigned  herself  to  die,  but  infamy 
and  disgrace  had  been  adjudged  her  instead. 

By  the  compassionate  sjonpathy  of  her  gaolers  she  was, 
at  length,  removed  from  this  degrading  companionship ;  she 
was  placed  in  a  chamber  by  herself,  and  furnished  with  a 
f  ock  bed  and  a  table.  Once  more  she  set  about  her  memoirs, 
and  again  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  friends,  Bosc 
and  Champagneux.  The  cowardly  Lanthenas,  the  assiduous 
frequenter  of  her  family  circle,  during  her  days  of  power, 
with  the  ungrateful  Pache,  who  owed  his  present  exalted 
position  to  herself  and  husband,  feigned  to  look  down  from 
their  summit  of  greatness,  the  one  as  leader  of  the  Com- 
mune, the  other  of  La  Montagne,  and  to  have  .forgotten  that 
such  a  person'  as  herself  existed.  Dan  ton  willingly  turned 
his  eyes  from^  beholding  her  miseries,  while  Robespierre 
would  not  venture  to  deprive  the  people  of  a  single  victim. 
Still  the  recollection  of  the  old  friendship  that  had  once 
existed  between  him  and  Madame  Roland,  inspired  in  the 
breast  of  the  poor  captive  a  momentary  glimmer  of  hope, 
and  almost  of  weakness.  She  was  lying  ill  in  the  infirmary 
of  the  prison,  and  a  physician;  styling  himself  the  friend  of 
Robespierre,  attended  her.  He  mentioned  Robespierre's 
name  to  her.— -^'I  knew  him  well,  and  esteemed  him 
greatly,*^  replied  she  ;  ''  I  believed  him  an  ardent  and  sincere 
friend  of  liberty,  but  I  now  fear  that  he  cares  for  nothing 
but  revenge  and  power ;  I  considered  him  easily  prejudiced, 
or  moved  to  passion  ;  reluctant  to  reconsider  his  decisions, 
and  but  too  prone  to  judge  all  guilty  who  do  not  enter- 
tain the  same  opinions  as  himself.  I  saw  much  of  him.  Ask 
him  to  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  say  whether  he  enter- 
tains a  bad  opinion  jof  me."  This  conversation  suggested 
to  her  the  idea  of  writing  to  Robespierre ;  yielding  to  the 
impulse,  she  addressed  him  as  follows. 

V.  **  Robespierre,"  wrote  Madame  Roland>  in  a  letter  at 
once  pathetic  and  provoking,  ^^  I  am  about  to  put  you  to  the 
proof,  and  to  repeat  to  you  what  I  said  respecting  your  cha- 

8  s 
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meter  to  the  friend  who  has  undertaken  to  deliver  this 
letter.  You  may  be  very  sure  it  is  no  suppliant  who  addresses 
3'ou.  I  never  asked  a  favour  yet  of  any  human  being,  and  it 
is  not  from  the  depths  of  a  prison  I  would  supplicate  him 
who  could,  if  he  pleased,  restore  me  to  liberty.  No ;  prayers 
and  entreaties  belong  to  tlie  guilty  or  to  sUves.  Neither 
would  murmurs  or  complaints  accord  with  my  nature.  I 
know  how  to  bear  all ;  I  also  well  know  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  republic,  the  revolutions  which  effected  them 
have  invariably  selected  the  principal  actors  in  the  change  as 
their  victims — it  is  their  fate  to  experience  this,  as  it  be- 
comes the  task  of  the  historian  to  avenge  their  memories— 
still  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  I,  a  mere  woman,  shoald 
be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  a  storm,  ordinarily  suffered  to 
expend  itself  upon  the  great  leaders  of  a  revolution.  Yoa, 
Robespierre,  were  well  acquainted  with  my  husband,  and  I 
defy  you  to  say  you  ever  thought  him  other  than  an  honour- 
able man ;  he  had  all  the  roughness  of  virtue,  even  as  Cato 
possessed  its  asperity.  Disgusted  with  business;  irritated 
by  persecution ;  weary  of  the  world,  and  worn  out  with 
years  and  exertions,  lie  desired  only  to  bury  himself  and 
his  troubles  in  some  unknown  spot,  and  to  conceal  himself 
there  to  save  the  age  he  lived  in  from  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  My  pretended  confederacy  would  be  amusing  were 
it  not  too  serious  a  matter  for  a  jest.  Whence  then 
arises  that  degree  of  animosity  manifested  towards  me  who 
n^er  injured  a  creature  in  my  life,  and  cannot  find  it  in  mj 
heart  to  wish  evil  even  to  those  who  injure  and  oppress  me? 
Brought  up  in  solitude,  tny  mind  directed  to  serious  stodieS) 
of  simple  tastes,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Revolution- 
excluded  by  my  sex  from  any  participation  in  public  affairs, 
yet  taking  delight  in  conversing  of  them,— I  despised  the  first 
calumnies  circulated  respecting  me,  attributing  them  to  the 
envy  felt  by  the  ignorant  and  low-minded,  at  what  they  were 
pleased  to  style  my  elevated  position,  but  to  which  I  in- 
finitely preferred  the  peaceful  obscurity  in  which  I  had  passed 
so  many  happy  days. 

"  Yet  I  have  now  been  for  five  montlis  the  inhabitant  of  a 
prison, — torn  from  my  beloved  child,  whose  innocent  head 
may  never  more  be  pillowed  on  a  mother's  breast,— •far  from 
all  I  hold  dear ;  the  mark  for  the  invectives  of  a  mistakea 
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people ;  constrained  to  hear  the  very,  sentinels  as  they  keep 
watch  beneath  my  windows  discussing  the  subject  of  my  ap- 
proaching execution,  and  outraged  by  reading  the  violent 
and  disgusting  diatribes  poured  forth  against  me  by  hire- 
lings of  the  press,  who  have  never  once  beheld  me.  I  have 
weaned  no  onC)  with  requests,  petitions,  or  demands;  on 
the  contrary,  I  feel  proudly  equal  to  battle  alone  with  my  ill 
fortune,  and  it  may  be  to  trample  it  under  my  feet 

"  Robespierre !  I  send  not  this  softened  picture  of  my 
condition  to  excite  your  pity.  No ;  such  sentiment  expressed 
by  you  would  not  only  offend  me,  but  be  rejected,  as  it  de- 
serves. I  write  for  your  edification.  Fortune  is  fickle  — 
popular  favour  equally  so.  Look  at  the  fate  of  those  who 
led  on  the  revolutions  of  former  ages — the  idols  of  the  people, 
and  afterwards  their  governors  —  from  Vitellius  to  Cassar, 
^ur  from  Hippo,  the  orator  of  Syracuse,  down  to  our  Parisian 
f^akers.  Syila  and  Marius  proseriU^d  thousands  of  knights 
Hhd  BenatorSj  besides  a  vast  number  of  other  unfortunate 
btrings;  but  were  they  able  to  prcvt'iU  liistory  from  handing 
Jo^vn  their  nanies  to  the  just  t!xtieriition  of  posterity,  and 
h^^s  ejijoy  happin<j^>i?  Whatever  may  be 
le,  I  shall  know  Low  to  submit  to  it  in  a 
\\  or  to  aQtici[iatc  it,  should  I  deem  it 
ving  tlic  liouour^  of  persecution,  am  I 
one  of  martyrdom?  —  Speak!  It 
r  fatCj  and  a  spirit  such  as  mine  can 
may. 

fair  a»d  impartial  perusal  of  my 

less  to  jou  nor  my  country.    But, 

"is  I  Siiy,  Robespierre  —  and  you 

assertion — none  who  have  ever 

without  a  feeling  of  remorse." 

[t  stoicism  of  this  letter  there 

d  a  bivlf-smothered  appeal  to 

at  learnt  by  writing  it  opened 

and  a  favourable  reply  on  the 

'■e  demanded  her  gratitude  to- 

aiKl  condemned  to  death  the 

lie  iclt  it  would  be  sweeter  to 

■hespierre,  and  under  this  im- 

iticijs. 
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The  fragments  of  this  epistle  were,  however,  collected  and 
preserved  by  Madame  Roland,  in  remembrance  of  her  having 
sacrificed  all  desire  of  personal  safety  to  her  dignity  as  female 
leader  of  a  party,  and  her  duty  and  affection  as  a  wife,  a 
mother,  and  a  friend.  Kobespierre  was  spared  all  struggle 
between  compunction  and  popularity :  the  prisoner  resigned 
herself  to  her  fate ;  she  amused  her  leisure  hours,  as  one  is 
apt  to  do  at  the  close  of  a  day's  employment,  in  music,  con- 
versation, and  reading ;  with  the  former  she  calmed  the  sad- 
ness of  her  feelings,  from  her  books  she  drew  strength  to 
support  her  situation.  Her  favourite  author  was  Tacitus, 
that  subhme  anatomist,  who  points  to  the  bodies  of  so  many 
victims,  and  shows  the  various  pulsations  of  grief  and  hero- 
ism. She  went  over  his  descriptions  of  public  execution 
again  and  again,  that  she  might  k^ow  them  by  heart,  sand 
be  enabled  to  imitate  them  worthily  at  her  own  last  closing 
scene.  At  first  she  resolved  to  anticipate  her  fate,  and  ob- 
tained some  poison ;  before  swallowing  it,  she  sat  down  to 
write  to  her  husband,  to  excuse  herself  for  having  died  be- 
fore him.  "  Forgive  me,  my  esteemed  and  justly  honoured 
husband,"  wrote  she,"  for  taking  upon  myself  to  dispose  of 
n  life  I  had  consecrated  to  you ;  believe  me,  I  could  have 
)oved  it  and  you  the  better  for  your  misfortunes  had  I  but 
been  permitted  to  have  shared  them  with  you.  At  present 
you  are  merely  freed  from  a  useless  object  of  unavailing 
anguish  to  you."  Then  reverting  to  the  recollection  of  her 
child,  ^e  says,  "Pardon  me,  my  beloved  child,  mj  sweet 
daughter,  whose  gentle  image  dwells  within  my  heart,  and 
whose  very  remembrance  shakes  my  sternest  resolution. 
Never  would  your  fond  mother  have  left  you  helpless  in  the 
world,  could  she  but  have  remained  to  guide  and  guard  yon. 
Alas!  alas!  the  cruel  hearts  that  tore  me  from  yoo  cared 
little  for  innocence  like  yours."  Then  apostrophising  her 
friends,  she  adds,  "  And  you,  my  cherished  friends,  transfer 
to  my  motherless  child  the  affection  you  have  ever  manifested 
for  me.  Ghrieve  not  at  a  resolution  which  ends  my  many 
and  severe  trials.  Ton  know  me  too  well  to  believe  that 
weakness  or  terror  haive  instigated  the  step  I  am  about  to 
take.  If  I  could  be  assured  that  when  before  that  tribunal 
where  so  many  just  persons  are  sent  I  should  be  permitted 
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to  point  ottt  the  tyrants,  I  would  fain  be  standing  there  this 
instant." 

A  vague  and  solitary  prayer  at  this  moment  escaped  her 
lips :  it  was  religion's  last  sigh  that,  ignorant  where  it  would 
foe  breathed  out,  seemed  desirous  of  exhaling  itself  in  a  higher 
and  purer  air  than  could  be  found  in  the  dark  future  of  an 
atheist's  life.  "Divinity!  Supreme  Being!  Spirit  of  the 
universe !  great  principle  of  all  that  I  feel  great,  or  good,  or 
immortal  within  myself,  whose  existence  I  believe  in,  because 
I  must  have  emanated  from  something  superior  to  that  by 
which  I  am  surrounded,  —  I  am  about  to  re-unite  myself  to 
thy  essence." 

She  next  made  h^  will,  distributing  between  her  daughter, 
her  friends,  and  servants,  her  piano,  her  harp,  two  favourite 
rings  she  still  possessed,  her  books,  and  a  few  articles  of  fur- 
niture she  had  been  permitted  to  place  in  her  dungeon.  She 
recalled  her  early  love  of  nature,  of  the  country,  the  sky. 
"Farewell!"  wrote  she;  "farewell,  glorious  sun,  that  never 
failed  to  gild  my  windows  with  thy  golden  rays  ere  thou 
hiddest  thy  brightness  in  the  heavens.  Adieu,  ye  lonely 
banks  of  the  Sa6ne,  whose  wild  beauty  could  fill  my  heart 
with  such  deep  delight ;  and  you  too,  poor,  but  honest  people 
of  Thizy,  whose  labours  I  lightened,  whose  distress  I  relieved, 
and  whose  sick  beds  I  tended.  Adieu  —  and  farewell  also 
those  peaceful  chambers,  where  I  learned  to  love  virtue  and 
truth,  where  my  imagination  found  in  books  and  study  the 
food  to  delight  it,  and  where  I  learnt  in  silence  and  medita- 
tion to  command  my  passions,  and  to  despise  my  vanity. 
Again,  fareweU,  my  child ;  remember  your  mother.  Doubt- 
less your  fate  will  bo  less  severe  than  hers.  Adieu,  beloved 
child,  whom  I  nourished  at  my  breast,  and  earnestly  desired 
to  imbue  with  every  feeling  and  opinion  I  myself  enter- 
tained." 

This  last  reflection  overcame  the  stern  resolution  of  the 
unfortnnate  mother ;  the  image  of  her  child,  in  all  its  smiling 
innocence,  rose  before  her,  and  made  her  still  cling  to  life. 
She  threw  away  the  poison,  and  determined,  for  her  daugh- 
ter's sake,  to  endure  her  sufferings  to  the  end,  and  to  await 
till  summoned  to  die. 

Vn.  The  execution  of  the  Girondists  covered  life  with  a 
funeral  pall,  in  the  estimation  of  Madame  Roland.  Yergniaud 
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and  Brissot  were  dead.  Who  could  teU  the  fate  of  Buzot, 
Barbaroux,  or  Lou  vet  ?  thej,  in  all  probability,  had  also  ceased 
to  exist 

She  was  removed  to  the  Conciergerie.  There,  instead  of 
losing  strength  or  courage,  it  appeared  as  though  both  were 
increased.  As  she  approached  her  end,  her  mind,  her  lan- 
guage, and  her  features  seemed  to  take  the  impress  of  one 
appointed  to  fulfd  some  great  and  lofty  destiny.  During  the 
few  days  she  passed  in  the  Conciergerie,  she  spread,  by  her 
presence  among  the  numerous  prisoners  there,  an  enthusiasm 
and  contempt  of  death  that  elevated  even  the  most  abject 
and  depressed.  The  approach  to  the  scaffold  seems  to  give 
a  more  divine  character  to  her  beauty :  the  length  of  her 
captivity,  —  the  calm  consciousness  with  which  she  recog- 
nised the  entire  hopelessness  of  her  situation, — her  voice 
tremulous  with  the  emotion  she  forbade  to  vent  itself  in 
tears — gave  to  her  words  that  thrilling  interest  that  finds  its 
way  to  every  heart.  She  conversed  at  the  grate  with  the 
numerous  members  of  her  party,  who,  like  herself,  had  found 
tlieir  way  to  the  Conciergerie.  Standing  on  a  stone  l)ench, 
which  elevated  a  little  above  the  ground,  and  clasping  her 
fingers  round  the  iron  bars  that  separated  the  opening  be- 
tween the  cloister  and  the  court,  she  found  her  tribune  in 
her  prison,  and  her  audience  in  her  companions  to  the  scaffold. 
She  spoke  long  and  eloquently  of  Vergniaud ;  but  her  dis- 
course was  mixed  with  that  angry  and  bitter  spirit  a  woman 
is  prone  to  introduce  into  her  arguments.  Her  vindictive 
memory  plunged  into  the  remotest  records  of  antiquity,  to 
find  likenesses,  analogies,  and  names  capable  of  bearing  a 
comparison  with  the  tyrants  of  her  day.  Wliile  her  enemies 
were  preparing  the  formalities  of  her  accusation,  merely  a  few 
feet  above  where  she  stood,  her  voice,  like  that  of  posterity, 
reproached  them  from  the  very  dungeons  of  the  Conciergerie. 
She  took  her  revenge  while  living,  and  dying  bequeathed  her 
eternal  hatred.  Her  eloquence  drew  no  tears  from  her  audi- 
ence :  she  would  have  been  displeased  at  such  a  manifestation 
of  weakness ;  but  at  each  pause  she  made,  loud  cries  of  ad- 
miration burst  from  those  who  heard  her.  The  prisoners 
would  listen  to  her  for  hours,  and  when  compelled  to  return 
to  their  cells,  would  depart,  shouting  enthusiastically,  "  Vive 
la  repuhlique  !^    No  slander  was  uttered  against  liberty ;  on 
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the  contrary,  it  was  worsliipped  even  in  the  dungeons  hol- 
lowed in  its  name.  But  this  woman,  so  magnanimous  and 
superior  to  her  fate  in  public,  ^ave  way,  like  all  of  human 
kind,  when  left  to  the  silence  and  solitude  of  her  dungeon; 
Her  heroic  spirit  seemed  to  leave  her,  and  her  woman's  heart 
quailed  with  deep  anguish  as  the  veil  of  entliusiasm  faded 
away,  and  stern  reality  assumed  its  place,  showing  her  all 
the  horrors  of  her  situation ;  and  the  greater  had  been  the 
excitement  of  her  feelings  and  imagination^  so  was  her  mental 
and  bodily  prostration  proportionately  severe.  She  passed 
whole  mornings  at  her  window,  her  forehead  pressed  against 
the  iron  grating,  gazing  upon  the  small  speck  of  the  heavens 
visible  to  her,  and  shedding  floods  of  tears  over  the  flowers 
with  which  the  concierge  had  decorated  the  place.  With 
what  were  her  thoughts  occupied  ?  The  last  broken  sentences 
of  her  letter  plainly  show  that  every  idea  was  centred  in  her 
child  and  her  husband,  —  he  who,  fallen  into  years,  must 
daily  and  hourly  miss  that  tender  care  and  watchfulness  she 
had  ever  exercised  towards  him.  She  meditated  probably 
upon  the  perverseness  of  her  destiny,  that  gave  her  a  heart  so 
formed  for  love  and  tenderness,  yet  condemned  her  to  forego 
their  indulgence,  and  to  throw  herself  into  the  very  vortex 
of  political  ambition.  She  thought  too  of  those  dear  friends 
whose  image  was  ever  present  to  her  mind,  for  whose  sake 
she  would  have  wished  to  live  did  they  still  survive,  or  to 
follow  them  to  the  grave  if  they  had  preceded  her  there.  On 
this  subject  she  was  wholly  ignorant,  and  great  was  the  dis- 
tress it  occasioned  her. 

To  the  other  miseries  of  her  captivity  she  appeared  quite 
insensible.  The  damp,  dark,  unwholesome  cell  assigned  to 
Zliadame  Roland  was,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  next  to  that 
in  which  the  queen  hod  been  lodged.  Providence  seemed 
to  have  permitted  these  two  remarkable  personages  to  be 
thus  brought  by  different  routes  to  the  same  dungeon,  and 
thence  to  the  same  scaffold :  the  one  had  fallen  from  her  high 
estate  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  other,  who  in  her  turn, 
after  having  been  elevated  to  the  first  honours  of  the  repub- 
lic, was  hurled  from  her  pinnacle  to  lie  prostrate  by  the  side 
of  her  6wn  victim.  These  retaliations  may  be  ascribed  to 
accident,  but  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  even- 
handed  justice* 
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YHL  Tbe  examination  and  trial  of  Madame  Boland  was 
but  a  repetition  of  those  charges  against  the  Gironde  with 
.  .w]|uch  every  harangue  of  thfe  Jacobin  party  was  filled.  She 
was  reproached  wiSjl^  being  the  wife  of  Eoland,  and  the  friend 
of  hia  accomplices.  With  a  proud  look  of  triumph  Madame 
Bdand  admitted  her  guilt  in  both  instances,  spoke  with  ten- 
derness of  her  kusband,  of  her  friends  with  respect,  and  of 
herself  with  dignified  modesty ;  but  borne  down  by  the  cla- 
mours of  the  court  whenever  she  gave  vent  to  her  indig- 
nation against  her  persecutors,  she  ceased  speaking  amid  the 
threats  and  invectives  of  her  auditors.  The  people  were  at 
that  period  permitted  to  take  a  fearful  and  leading  part  in 
the  dialogue  between  the  judges  and  accused;  they  even 
permitted  to  persons  tried  to  address  the  court,  or  com- 
pelled their  silence ;  the  very  verdict  rested  with  them. 

Madame  Roland  heard  herself  sentenced  to  death  with  the 
air  of  one  who  saw  in  her  condemnation  merely  her  title  to 
immortality.  She  rose,  and  slightly  bowing  to  her  judges, 
said,  with  a  bitter  and  ironical  smile,  '^  I  thank  you  for  con- 
sidering me  worthy  to  share  the  fate  of  the  good  and  great 
men  you  have  murdered!"  She  flew  down  the  steps  of  the 
Conciergerie  with  the  rapid  swiftness  of  a  child  about  to 
attain  some  long-desired  object :  the  end  and  aim  of  her  de- 
sires was  death.  As  she  passed  along  the  corridor,  where 
all  the  prisoners  had  assembled  to  greet  her  return,  she 
looked  at  them  smilingly,  and  drawing  her  right  hand  across 
her  throat,  made  a  sign  expressive  of  cutting  off  a  head. 
This  was  her  only  farewell ;  it  was  tragic  as  her  destiny,  — 
joyous  as  her  deliverance ;  and  well  was  it  understood  by 
those  who  saw  it.  Many  who  were  incapable  of  weeping  for 
their  own  fate  shed  tears  of  unfeigned  sorrow  for  hexs. 

On  that  day  a  greater  number  than  usual  of  carts  laden 
with  victims  rolled  onwards  towards  the  scaffold.  Madame 
Boland  was  placed  in  the  last,  beside  a  weak  and  infirm  old 
man,  named  Lamarche,  once  director  of  the  manufactory  of 
Assignats.  She  wore  a  white  robe,  as  a  symbol  of  her  inno- 
cence, of  which  she  was  anxious  to  convince  the  people ;  her 
magnificent  hair,  black  and  glossy  as  a  raven's  wing,  fell  in 
thick  masses  almost  to  her  knees ;  her  complexion/  purified 
by  her  long  captivity,  and  now  glowing  under  the  influence 
of  a  sharp  frosty  November  day,  bloomed  with  all  the  firesh- 
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ness  of  early  youth.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  expression ;  her* 
wHole  countenance  seemed  radiant  with  glory,  while  a  move- 
ment between  pity  and  contempt  agitated  her  lips.  A  crowd 
followed  them,  uttering  the  coarsest  threats  and  most  revolt- 
ing expressions-  "To  the  guillotine!  to  the  guillotine!'* 
exclaimed  the  female  part  of  the  rabble.  "  I  am  going  to' 
the  guillotine,"  replied  Madame  Roland :  "  a  few  moments 
and  I  shall  be  there ;  but  those  who  send  me  thither  will 
not  be  long  ere  they  follow  me.  I  go  innocent,  but  they  will 
come  stained  with  blood,  and  you  who  applaud  our  execution 
will  then  applaud  theirs  with  equal  zeal."  Sometimes  she 
would  turn  away  her  head  that  she  might  not  appear  to  hear 
the  insults  with  which  she  was  assailed,  and  lean  with  almost 
filial  tenderness  over  the  aged  partner  of  her  execution.  The 
poor  old  man  wept  bitterly,  and  she  kindly  and  cheeringly 
encouraged  him  to  bear  up  with  firmness,  and  to  suffer  with' 
resignation.  She  even  tried  to  enliven  the  dreary  journey : 
they  were  performing  together  by  littie  attempts  at  cheerful' 
ness,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  winning  a  smile  from  hex' 
fellow-sufferer. 

A  colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  composed  of  clay,  like  the 
liberty  of  the  time,  then  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Obelisk ;  the 
scaffold  was  erected  beside  this  statue.  Upon  arriving  there 
Madame  Koland  descended  from  the  cart  in  which  she  had 
rode.  Just  as  the  executioner  had  seized  her  arm  to  enable 
her  to  be  the  first  to  mount  to  the  guillotine,  she  displayed 
one  of  those  noble  and  tender  considerations  for  others  only 
a  woman's  heart  could  conceive,  or  put  into  practice  at  such 
a  moment.  "  Stay!"  said  she,  momentarily  resisting  the 
man's  grasp.  "  I  have  one  only  favour  to  ask,  and  that  id 
not  for  myself ;  I  beseech  you  grant  it  me."  Then  turning 
to  the  old  man,  she  said,  "  Do  you  precede  me  to  the  scaffold ; 
to  see  my  blood  flow  would  be  making  you  suffer  the  bitter- 
ness of  death  twice  over.  I  must  spare  you  the  pain  of 
witnessing  my  punishment."  The  executioner  allowed  this 
arrangement  to  be  inade. 

What  a  proof  this  of  a  mind  imbued  with  a  sensibility 
80  exquisite  and  delicate  as  to  forget  its  own  sufferings,  to^ 
think  only  of  saving  dne  pang  to  an  aged,  an  unknown 
old  man!  and  how  clearly  does  this  one  little  trait  attest 
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the  heroic  calmness  with  whicli  this  celebrated  woman 
met  her  death ;  litis  one  closing  act  of  her  life  should  be 
sufficient  to  vindicate  her  character  before  both  God  and 
man. 

After  the  execution  of  Lamarche,  which  Ahe  heard  with- 
out changing  colour,  Madnme  Roland  stepped  lightly  up  to 
the  scaflbUlt  and  bowing  before  the  statue  of  Liberty,  as 
though  to  do  homage  to  a  power  for  whom  she  was  about  to 
die,  exclaimed,  "  0  Liberty !  Liberty !  how  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name!"  She  then  resigned  herself  to  the 
hands  of  the  executioner,  and  in  a  few  seconds  her  head  fell 
into  the  basket  placed  to  receive  it. 

IX.  Thus  perished  a  woman,  whose  earliest  and  fondest 
dream  had  been  the  Revolution,  who  had  created  in  the 
mind  of  her  aged  partner  a  hatred  for  royalty  resembling 
her  own  ;  who  had  communicated  her  feelings  to  a  set  of 
young,  eloquent,  and  enthusiastic  men,  attached  to  antique 
tlieories,  and  who  found  in  the  lips  and  eyes  of  their  goddess 
a  species  of  endless  adoration.  The  pure  and  involuntary 
affection  with  which  her  beauty  and  genius  inspired  them, 
was  the  magic  circle  that  retained  around  her  so  many 
superior  men,  who  were  prevented,  by  various  differences  of 
opinion,  from  preserving  the  same  bond  of  union  when 
beyond  her  influence  ;  they  were  spell-bound  by  her  talents, 
and,  highly  imaginative  themselves,  placed  their  whole  confi- 
dence in  the  imagination  of  their  idol,  who  thus  became  their 
oracle  as  welL 

She  led  them  on  till  one  after  the  other  perished  on  the 
scaffold,  where  she  followed  them,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Gironde  departed  for  ever,  with  the  last  breath  exhaled  from 
the  lips  of  Madame  Roland,  who  bore  then  the  same  resem- 
blance to  the  republic  she  will  ever  preserve  in  the  eyes  of  pos- 
terity: like  it  she  was  premature  and  ideal — beautiful  to 
view,  eloquent  to  listen  to,  but  her  footsteps  were  marked 
with  the  blood  of  her  friends,  and  her  head  fell  beneath  the 
same  sword  that  had  immolated  so  many  others  in  the  sight 
of  a  people  who  no  longer  acknowledged  her. 

Her  body,  the  idol  of  so  many  hearts,  was  thrown  into  the 
common  fosse  at  Clamart. 

X.  The  grief  of  M.  Roland,  when  apprised  of  his  wife's  exe- 
cution, knew  no  bounds  — to  live  without  her  was  impossible ; 
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and  without  saying  a  word  of  his  intention,  he  quitted  the 
hospitable  roof  tliat  had  sheltered  him  for  the  last  six 
months ;  through  the  gr£ater  part  of  the  night  he  continued 
his  flight,  but  with  no  fixed  design,  save  that  of  removing 
to  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  his  late  asylum,  so  as 
to  destroy  all  trace  of  himself,  and  to  prevent  his  kind  pro* 
tectors  from  incurring  any  danger  on  his  account.  When 
morning  dawned  he  beheld  both  heaven  and  earth  with 
horror — he  drew  a  long  stiletto  from  theinside-of  his  walking 
stick,  and  leaning  the  head  of  it  ngainst  the  trunk  of  an 
apple-tree  growing  by  the  side  of  the  high  road,  threw  him- 
self upon  the  point  of  the  'weapon,  which  pierced  his  heart. 
Some  shepherds,  passing  with  their  flocks,  discovered  his 
inanimate  body  lying  beside  a  ditch  ;  a  paper  pinned  to  the 
breast  of  his  coat  bore  these  words,  — "  Whoever  thou  art 
that  findest  these  remains,  respect  them  as  those  of  a  virtuous 
man.  After  my  wife*s  death,  I  would  not  remain  another 
day  upon  this  earth  so  stained  with  crimes.'' 

Thus  did  M^  Boland  mix  up  the  confession  of  his  own 
republicanism,  his  love  for  virtue,  and  his  ardent  aflection 
for  his  wife,  even  in  the  epitaph  he  wrote  for  himself. 
Raised  too  high  by  the  agitation  of  a  civil  tempest— sup- 
ported by  the  borrowed  genius  of  a  woman  in  a  position 
far  above  his  natural  level, — and  intoxicated  with  the  part  he 
was  called  upon  to  play,  he  mistook  probity  for  virtue,  when 
it  is,  in  reality,  only  the  basis  of  it.  Still  he  strove  with  all 
the  courage  of  ancient  days  to  preserve  the  republic  from 
anarchy,  and  victims  from  perishing  on  the  scaflbld,  and  his 
reward  was  such  a  death  as  resembles  a  page  torn  from  the 
records  of  antiquity — his  end  resembled  that  of  both  Cato 
and  Seneca ;  like  Cato  he  died  for  the  liberty  of  his  country 
— like  Seneca  he  forfeited  his  life  for  the  love  of  a  woman, 
and  a  drop  of  tender  aflection  appears  to  have  bedewed  the 
republican  dagger  with  which  he  pierced  his  heart ;  this  ex- 
cess of  love,  combined  with  so  much  patriotism,  invests  the 
death  of  M.  Roland  with  a  mixture  of  romance  and  pathos ; 
and  if  his  death  be  the  greatest  act  he  ever  committed,  the 
individual  who  has  hitherto  appeared  as  an  ordinary  cha- 
racter, becomes  a  hero  by  that  ^ath  ;  and  M.  Roland  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  lived  in  vain,  either  for  glory  or 
liberty,  since  his  career  was  terminated  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  antiquity. 
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L  What,  when  Boland  and  hia  wife  thus  died,  were  their 
deareat  friends  Bozot,  Barbaroux,  Petion,  Louvet,  Yaladj, 
Gruadet,  and  Salles,  whom  we  left  quitting  as  fugitives  in 
Gironde,  doing?  The  commissaries  of  La  Montagoe, 
Ysabeau  and  Tallien,  had  preceded  them  to  Bordeaux. 

These  representatives,  curbing  Jacobinism  with  energy, 
and  spreading  terror,  had  in  a  few  days  annihilated  federalism, 
arouse<l  the  faubourgs  of  Bordeaux  against  the  town,  incar- 
cerated the  merchants,  bestowed  power  on  the  people,  inau- 
gurated the  guillotine,  recruited  the  clubs,  and  turned  their 
own  country  against  the  Girondists.  The  submission  of 
Lyons,  the  extermination  of  Toulon,  and  the  punishment  of 
Yei^niaud  and  his  friends  had  appalled,  and  to  appearance 
converted  La  Gironde  to  the  unity  of  the  republic  On  no 
aide  was  a  more  vehement  patriotism  affected.  Jn  no  quarter 
was  complicity  with  the  proscribed  representatives  more 
dreaded.  In  no  part  was  there  more  daiiger  of  being  sus- 
pected. Terror  was  more  vigilant  in  Bordeaux  than  else- 
where. Each  hamlet  of  La  Gironde  had  its  committee  of 
public  safety,  its  revolutionary  army,  its  denunciators,  and 
its  executioners. 

n.  Arrived  at  Bec-d'Amb^s,  Gruadet  had  left  his  colleagues 
concealed  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law.  This  asylum 
was  precarious.  Guadet  had  gone  to  prepare  for  them  one 
more  safe  in  the  little  town  of  Sl  Emilion,  his  native 
country.  But  even  in  St.  Emilion  he  could  only  find  a  safe 
retreat  for  two.  There  were  seven  of  ihem.  The  messenger 
who  brought  them  this  sorrovrful  news  to  Beo-d'Ambes 
found  the  fugitives  already  surrounded  by  the  battalions  sent 
from  Bordeaux,  barricaded  in  their  dwellings,  and  armed 
with  a  few  braces  of  pistols  and  a  blunderbuss  —  anas  only 
sufficient  to  avenge,  but  not  to  defend,  Aemaelves.  Night 
covered  their  flight.  They  went  towards  St.  Emilion :  not 
as  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  as  to  one  of  similar  destmctioo. 
The  satellites  of.  Tallien,  who  forced  opoi  their  house  at 
Bee-d'Ambes  some  moments  after  their  flight,  wrote  to  tlie 
Convention  tiiat  they  had  found  their  beds  still  warm. 
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Guadet*s  father,  an  old  man,  seventy-two  years  of  age, 
generoasly  opened  bis  house  to  them. 

The  friends  of  his  son  appeared  as  other  sons  to  him,  for 
wliose  sake  he  would  have  blushed  to  spare  the  remnant 
of  Jiis  days.  Hardly  were  they  sheltered  for  some  hours  in 
this  suspected  house,  when  the  approach  of  Mtj  troopers, 
who  had  followed  their  march  across  the  country,  was  an- 
nounced. Taliien  himself  hunted  them  with  the  most  dis- 
ciplined blood-hounds  of  the  Bordeaux  police.  The  Girondist 
deputies  had  twice  to  disperse.  Taliien  placed  Guadet's 
father  under  the  surveillance  of  two  armed  men,  charged  to 
watch  his  movements,  his  speech,  and  his  very  looks.  He 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  son.  He  organised  a  club  of 
terrorists  in  the  very  town  where  the  Girondists  had  sheltered 
themselves  from  terror. 

One  woman  alone  devoted  herself  to  save  them :  she  was 
the  sister-in-law  of  Guadet,  Madame  Bouquey. 

Informed  of  her  brother-in-law*s  danger,  and  that  of  his 
friends,  she  had  journeyed  from  Paris,  where  she  resided 
without  alarm,  to  console  men  of  whom  the  greater  part  were 
unknown,  though  some  were  very  dear,  to  her.     Pity,  that 
weakness  of  woman,  becomes  strength  in  great  events,  and 
consoles  revolutions  by  the  heroism  of  devotion.     Guadet, 
Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Petion,  Valady,  Louvet,  and  Salles  entered 
secretly  in  the  night  into   a   subterraneous  refuge  which 
Madame  Bouquey  had  prepared  for  them.     The  depth  of  the 
ground   was   alone  deep   and  silent  enough  to   bury  the 
Girondists  alive.     This  retreat  was  a  catacomb.     It  opened 
on  one  side  upon  a  cavern  thirty  feet  in  depth  ;  on  the  other 
upon  a  cellar  of  the  house.     !No  domiciliary  visit  could  dis- 
cover its  entrance.     One  dread  alone  occupied  the  generous 
hostess  of  the  Girondists, — it  was  that  of  being  imprisoned 
herself.    What  would  become  of  her  guests  buried  in  this 
sepulchre,  the  veil  of  which  she   alone  could  open !     She 
dreaded  also  to  betray  them  by  the  purchase  of  the  provision 
necessary  for  so  many  mouths.    Dearth  pervaded  the  markets. 
Bread  wa«  distributed  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  house,  and  under  the  orders  of  the  muni- 
cipality.   Madame   Bouquey  could   only  claim  a  pound  of 
bread  per  day.     She  deprived  herself  to  divide  this  morsel 
amongst  tiie  proscribed  eight.     Vegetables,  dried  fruit,  some 
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poultry  stealthily  purchased^  composed  the  nourishment  of 
these  men,  who  dissembled  their  hunger.  Gaiety,  however, 
that  bitter  salt  of  misfortune,  reigned  in  these  repasts  of  the 
Spartans. 

When  the  search  was  rekxed,  Madanie  Bouquey  released 
her  friends  from  the  cavern.  She  made  them  sit  at  her 
table,  breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  see  the  heavens  at  night. 
She  had  procured  them  paper  and  books.  Barbaroux  wrote 
his  memoirs ;  Buzot  his  defence.  Louvet  marked  his  re- 
citals with  the  light  pen  with  which  he  had  written  his 
romances  ;  himself  the  hero  of  his  own  adventure.  Petion 
also  wrote,  but  with  a  more  severe  hand.  The  mysteries  of 
his  popularity,  so  unworthily  acquired  and  so  courageously 
abdicated,  were  revealed  under  his  pen.  This  confidence, 
doubtless,  explained  this  man,  small  in  power,  great  in  ad* 
versity. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  the  day  on  which  Madame 
Boland  died  in  Paris,  a  low,  vague  rumour  of  the  presence 
of  the  Girondists  at  Madame  Bouquey  was  spread  through 
St.  Emilion.  They  were  obliged  to  disperse  themselves  by 
groups  into  other  asylums.  The  separation  resembled  a  last 
adieu.  None  knew  where  he  was  going.  Yalady  alone  took 
the  route  of  the  Pyrenees.  Death  awaited  him  there.  He 
marched  blindly  on  to  his  fate.  Barboroux,  Petion,  and 
Buzot,  linking  their  life  and  death  in  an  indissoluble  friend- 
ship, bent  their  steps  across  the  fields  on  the  coast  of  the 
lands  of  Bordeaux,  hoping  that  their  track  might  in  this 
desert  be  concealed.  Guadet,  Salles,  and  Louvet  passed  this 
first  day  in  a  quarry.  A  friend  of  Guadet's  was  to  come,  to 
take  them  at  the  close  of  day,  and  conduct  them  six  lei^ues 
thence  to  the  house  of  a  rich  lady  whose  cause  Guadet  had 
once  pleaded,  and  whose  fortune  he  had  saved.  The  friend 
wanted  courage  and  came  not.  Guadet  and  his  friends  set 
out  alone,  and  depending  on  chance.  The  cold,  the  snow, 
and  the  rain,  froze  their  badly  covered  limbs.  Arrived  at 
length,  at  four  in  the  morning,  at  his  client's  gate,  Guadet 
knocked,  named  himself,  and  was  repulsed.  He  returned  in 
despair  to  his  friends.  He  found  Louvet  had  fainted  from 
hunger  and  cold  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  Guadet  retonied  to 
the  house,  and  in  vain  implored,  first,  a  bed,  then  fire, 
and  afterwards  a  glass  of  wine,  for  an  expiring  friend.    In- 
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gratitude  allowed  him  to  lament  and  die  without  an  answer. 
Guadet  again  returned.  His  care,  and  that  of  Salles,  restored 
Louvet,  who  then  took  the  desperate  resolution  which  saved 
him. 

Followed  by  the  image  of  his  mistress,  whom  he  had  left 
in  Paris,  he  decided  to  see  her  again,  or  to  perish  .in  the  at- 
tempt. He  embraced  Salles  and  Guadet,  divided  with  them 
some  assignats  which  he  had  left,  and  departed  alone,  upon 
the  route  to  Paris. 

UI.  Guadet,  Salles,  Potion,  Barbaroux,  and  Buzot  found 
themselves  on  the  following  night  at  St.  Emilion,  again 
united  bj  the  care  of  their  benefactress,  in  the  house  of  a 
poor  but  honest  mechanic. 

It  was  there  they  heard  the  tragical  end  of  Vergniaud  and 
their  friends.  They  calculated  stoically  how  many  blows 
remained  still  to  be  struck  by  the  guillotine  in  order  that  all 
the  Girondists  should  fall-  Their  soul  was  elevated  to  the 
scaffold.  But  when  it  was  announced  to  them  some  days 
afterwards  that  Madame  Roland  had  suffered,  their  souls 
melted,  and  they  wept.  Buzot  drew  forth  his  knife  to  strike 
himself.  He  was  seized  with  a  long  attack  of  delirium, 
during  which  he  allorwed  cries  to  escape  him  which  revealed 
all  the  secret  and  suffering  of  his  heart.  His  friends  wrested 
the  wei^on  from  his  hands,  allayed  his  fever,  and  made  him 
swear  to  support  existence  for  her  sake,  who  had  so  nobly 
borne  death.  Bu2sot  fell  from  that  day  into  a  state  of  melan- 
choly and  silence,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  sighs  and 
inarticulate  invocations.  The  recoil  of  the  axe  which  had 
decapitated  Madame  Roland  bruised  no  soul  so  deeply  as 
that  of  Buzot.  Death  had  not  altogether  broken,  but  it  had 
opened  the  seal  of,  his  heart. 

The  proscribed  five  breathed  yet  for  some  weeks  in  this 
new  asylum.  The  oscillations  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  made  the  Convention  lean  sometimes  to  the  side  of 
indulgence,  at  others  to  that  of  terror,  at  Bordeaux.  Exe- 
cutions were  constant.  Grangeneuve  and  Biroteau  had 
jnst  fallen  ;  but  victims  were  less  sought  for.  The  faithful 
Troquart,  the  host  of  the  refugees  at  St.  Emilion,  flattered 
them  with  some  hope  of  mitigation.  This  calm  was  tran- 
sient. Commissioners,  still  more  implacable,  sent  from  Paris, 
revived  the  thirst  of  vengeance  which  had  drawn  breath  in 
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La  G  ironde.  The  majority  of  the<*e  commissioners  were  young 
Cordeliers  and  Jacobins  of  Paris,  still  beardless,  whom  He- 
bert's  party  let  loose  upon  Nantes,  Troyes,  and  Bordeaux, 
to  excite  them  to  blood.  Their  youth  excused  their  names. 
They  revived  punishments,  and  sent  to  the  Convention  bul* 
letins  of  the  guillotine,  comparable  to  those  of  Collet 
d'llerbois  at  Lyons,  of  Fouche  at  Toulon,  and  Maignet  at 
Marseilles.  The  arrival  of  these  proconsuls  suppressed  all 
pity  in  the  soul,  and  deprived  the  proscribed  of  all  asylum. 

They  sent  from  Bordeaux  to  Saint  Emilion  detachments 
of  the  revolutionary  army,  directed  by  a  police  spy  named 
Marion,  who  had  trained  dogs  to  track  the  Federalists.  The 
republic  thus  imitated  those  men-hunts  which  the  Spaniards 
had  practised  in  the  forests  of  America.  Marion  believed 
that  the  Girondists  were  hidden  in  the  quarries  of  Saint 
Emilion.  He  arrived  at  night,  without  being  expected,  widi 
his  troops.  He  silently  surrounded  the  house  of  the  father, 
the  friends,  and  relations  of  Guadet,  and  let  loose  his  dogs 
in  the  caverns,  as  upon  the  track  of  wild  beasts.  He  smoked 
the  entrance  of  some  grottoes.  The  dogs  returned  without 
their  prey. 

Another  hunter,  however,  of  Tallien's,  named  FaTereaa, 
penetrated  with  his  satellites  the  dwelling  of  Guadet's  father. 
These  men  had  vainly  searched  the  house  through,  and  were 
already  retracing  the  empty  corridors,  when  one  of  the  gens 
(Tarmes,  who  had  remained  behind,  thought  he  perceived  that 
the  inner  garret  was  smaller  than  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
house.  He  recalled  his  companions.  They  sounded  the 
walls  with  the  butt-end  of  their  muskets.  They  applied 
their  ears  to  them.  The  noise  of  the  cocking  of  a  pistol  was 
heard.  It  was  Guadet,  who,  finding  himself  discovered, 
loaded  his  pistol,  to  kill  or  to  avenge  himself.  At  this  sound 
the  gens  d'armes  summoned  the  proscribed  to  surrender 
themselves.  The  wall  crumbled  to  pieces.  Guadet  and 
Salles  broke  it  in  coming  out.  They  were  drawn  forth, 
chained,  and  conducted  in  triumph  to  Bordeaux.  They  were 
both  beyond  the  law.  Judgment  was  superfluous.  Their 
names  constituted  their  crime  and  their  arrest.  SaUes,  con- 
demned to  die  on  that  very  day,  requested  the  means  of 
writing  to  his  wife  and  children.  Ilis  soul  poured  itself  forth 
in  adieus  so  touching  that  history  has  preserved  them. 
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"  Wlien  you  receive  this  letter,"  wrote  Salles  to  his  wife, 
"  I  shall  only  live  in  the  memory  of  those  who  love  me. 
What  a  charge  I  leave  to  you  I  Tiiree  children,  and  nothing 
to  bring  them  up  upon.  However,  console  yourself,  I  shall 
not  have  died  without  having  bewailed  you,  without  having 
hoped  in  your  courage ;  and  it  forms  one  of  my  consolations 
to  think  tliat  you  will  gladly  live  on  account  of  your  innocent 
family.  My  love,  I  know  your  sensibility,  and  I  love  to  be* 
iieve  that  you  shed  bitter  tears  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
who  desired  to  render  you  happy,  and  whose  principal  plea- 
sure consisted  in  the  education  of  his  two  sons  and  beloved 
daughter.  But  will  you  neglect  to  dream  that  your  second 
consideration  belongs  to  them?  They  are  deprived  of  a 
father ;  and  they  can,  at  least,  by  their  innocent  caresses, 
fill  up  the  void  of  those  which  I  can  no  more  lavish  on  you. 
Charlotte  !  I  have  done  every  thing  to  preserve  my  life.  I 
tliought  to  devote  myself  to  you,  and,  above  all,  to  my 
country.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  were 
fuscinnted  by  the  sentiments  of  your  unhappy  husband,  — 
that  they  would  one  day  open  them,  and  would  learn  from  me 
how  dear  tlieir  interests  are  to  me.  I  thought  I  ought  also  to 
live  to  collect,  on  account  of  my  friends,  all  the  monuments  I 
tliouglit  useful  to  their  memory.  Lastly,  I  ouglit  to  live  for 
you,  for  my  family,  and  for  my  children.  Heaven  disposes 
otherwise.  I  die  calmly.  I  promised  in  my  declaration,  after 
the  events  of  the  31st  of  May,  that  I  should  know  how  to  die 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold !  I  believe  I  can  affirm  that  I  shall 
keep  my  promise.  My  love,  bewail  me  not.  Death,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  will  not  have  any  bitter  agony  in  store  for  me.  I 
have  already  made  a  trial  of  it.  I  have  been  for  an  entire  year 
in  troubles  of  every  kind.  I  have  never  murmured  at  them. 
At  the  moment  when  I  was  seized,  I  had  twice  presented  a 
pistol  at  my  forehead,  which  missed  fire.  I  desired  not  to 
i)e  taken  alive.  At  any  rate  I  have  this  advantage,  that  of 
having  drunk  beforehand  all  the  bitterness  of  the  chalice ; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  this  moment  is  not  so  painful. 
Charlotte,  bury  your  grief,  and  only  inspire  our  children 
with  modest  virtues.  It  is  so  difficult  to  do  well  for  one's 
country.  Brutus,  in  poignarding  a  tyrant,  —  Cato,  in  piercing 
liis  bosom  to  escape  from  him, — did  not  prevent  Rome  from 
being  oppressed.    I  believe  myself  to  be  devoted  for  the 
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people.  If,  as  a  recompence,  I  receive  deatb,  I  have  the 
conacience  of  my  good  intentions.  It  is  sweet  to  think  that 
I  bear  to  the  tomb  mj  own  esteem,  and  that  one  day  that  of 
the  public  will  be  rendered  to  me.  My  love !  I  leave  you  in 
misery !  what  grief  for  me !  And  if  they  should  give  you 
all  I  possessed,  you  will  not  have  even  bread,  for  you  know, 
whatever  people  may  have  said,  that  I  possessed  nothing. 
However,  Charlotte,  let  not  this  consideration  plunge  you  in 
despair.  Work,  my  love !  you  can  do  so.  Teach  your 
children  to  work  when  they  are  old  enough.  Oh  !  my  be- 
loved; if  you  could  in  this  way  avoid  having  recourse  to 
strangers  I  Be,  if  it  be  possible,  as  proud  as  L  Hope  still ; 
hope  in  Him  who  is  all  powerful ;  He  is  my  consolation  in 
this  last  moment.  The  human  race  has  long  since  recognised 
his  existence ;  and  I  have  too  much  reason  to  think  that 
order  must  reign  in  some  part,  not  to  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  my  soul.  He  is  great,  just,  and  good,  that  Grod  be- 
fore whose  tribunal  I  am  about  to  appear.  I  bear  to  him  a 
heart,  if  not  exempt  from  weakness,  at  least  devoid  of  crime, 
and  pure  in  intention :  and  as  Rousseau  so  well  expresses  it, 
*  who  slumbers  in  the  bosom  of  a  father  is  not  anxious  about 
awakening  !|'  ':^::'  'Z' 

"  Kiss  my  children,  love  them,  educate  them ;  comfort 
yourself,  and  console  my  mother  and  my  family.  Adieu,  adieu 
for  ever  I  "  Your  own 

"  Sam-es." 

IV.  "  And  you,  who  are  you  ?  **  they  asked  Guadet.  "  I 
am  Guadet."  **  Executioner,"  replied  the  Eschines  of  La 
Gironde,  "  do  your  office."  "  Gro  with  my  head  in  your  hand, 
and  demand  your  wages  from  the  tyrants  of  my  country ; 
they  never  saw  it  without  blenching  ;  in  beholding  it,  they 
will  again  turn  pale."  On  proceeding  to  death,  Guadet  said 
to  the  people  : — **  Look  at  me  well ;  behold  the  last  of  your 
representatives."  Upon  the  scaffold,  Guadet  desired  to 
speak  ;  the  drums  drowned  his  voice.  **  People,"  cried  he, 
indignantly,  "  behold  the  eloquence  of  tyrants  I  they  stifle 
the  voice  of  the  free  man,  that  silence  may  cover  their 
crimes." 

Bs^rbaroux,  Potion,  and  Buzot  learned  at  Saint  Emilion 
of  the  arrest  and  death  of  their  coUeaguee.     The  ground. 
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everywhere  undermined  around  them,  could  not  delay  to 
engulf  them.  They  departed  by  night  from  their  refuge, 
carrying  as  their  only  provision  a  hollow  loaf,  into  which  the 
foresight  of  their  host  had  inserted  a  piece  of  cold  meat ;  and 
they  had,  besides,  some  handsful  of  green  peas  in  the  pockets 
of  their  garments.  They  walked  as  chance  directed  a  part 
of  the  night.  The  long  immobility  of  their  limbs  in  the  re- 
fuges wherein  they  had  languished  for  eight  months,  had 
enervated  their  strength ;  above  all  that  of  Barbaroux ;  hia 
weight,  his  stature,  and  a  precocious  obesity,  rendered  him 
ill  adapted  for  walking. 

At  break  of  day  the  three  friends  found,  near  Chatillon,  a 
village,  of  the  name  and  site  of  which  they  were  ignorant. 
It  was  the  day  of  the  village  festival.  The  fife  and  drum 
resounding  through  the  lanes,  convoked,  before  Aurora 
dawned,  the  inhabitants  to  the  banquet  and  the  dance.  Vo- 
lanteers,  with  the  musket  upon  their  shoulders,  passed, 
singing  upon  their  march.  The  fugitives,  their  minds  ab- 
sorbed in  their  situation,  tormented  by  sleeplessness  and 
fever,  thought  that  the  roll-call  was  beaten,  and  that  every 
one  was  roaming  the  fields  to  approach  them.  They  halted, 
huddled  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  a  hedge,  and  ap- 
peared to  deliberate  a  moment.  Suddenly  some  shepherds, 
who  observed  them  from  afar,  saw  the  light  of  the  priming, 
and  heard  the  report  of  fire-arms.  One  of  t}ie  three  sus- 
pected men  fell  with  his  face  to  the  earth,  the  other  two  fed 
with  all  speed,  and  disappeared  in  the  confines  of  a  wood. 
The  volunteers  ran  towards  the  report. 

They  found  a  young  man  of  elevated  stature,  of  noble 
form,  with  a  glance  not  yet  extinguished,  weltering  in  his 
blood.  He  had  shivered  his  jaw  by  a  pistol-shot.  His  mu- 
tilated tongue  refused  him  any  other  language  than  signs. 
They  bore  him  off  to  Castillon.  His  linen  was  marked  with 
an  B.  and  a  B.  They  asked  him  if  he  were  Buzot ;  he 
raised  his  head :  if  he  were  Barbaroux,  he  lowered  it  affir- 
matively. Conducted  to  Bordeaux  upon  a  tumbril,  and 
bedewing  the  streets  with  his  blood,  he  was  recognised  from 
the  beauty  of  his  form;  and  the  blade  of  the  guillotine 
ended  his  misery,  by  separating  his  head  from  his  body. 

V.  No  one  knows  what  the  forests  and  darkness  conceal 
relative  to  the  fate,  during  the  many  days  and  nights  of 
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Petion  and  Buzot.  "Was  the  suicide  of  their  younjr  compa- 
nion a  weakness  or  nn  example  in  their  eyes  ?  Did  they 
fire  a  pistol  at  thcnselves  upon  tlie  approach  of  some  savage 
beast,  whose  steps  tliey  mistook  for  tliose  of  men  who  fol- 
lowed them  ?  Did  tliey  open  their  veins  at  the  foot  of  some 
tree  ?  Did  they  die  of  hunj^er,  of  fatigue,  or  of  cold  ?  Did 
the  one  survive  the  other?  And  who  last  remained  and 
expired  upon  the  corpse  of  his  comrade?  In  fine,  did 
they  die  in  a  nocturnal  and  deadly  combat,  against  the 
carnivorous  animals  who  pursued  them  as  approachin:; 
prey? 

Mystery!  that  most  terrible  of  all  fates,  involves  in  ob- 
scurity the  last  moments  of  Buzot  and  Petion  !  The  gleaners 
only,  some  days  after  the  death  of  Barbaroux,  found,  her^ 
and  there,  in  a  corn  field,  at  the  confines  of  a  wood,  torn 
hats,  shoes,  and  some  tatters  of  human  remains,  rent  in 
pieces  by  the  wolves.  These  garments,  these  remains,  were 
all  that  were  left  of  Petion  and  Buzot !  The  soil  of  the  re- 
public could  not  even  find  sepulture  for  the  men  who  had 
established  it.  All  La  Gironde  had  vanished  with  these 
two  last  tribunes.  They  left  it  to  time  to  resolve  the  enigma 
of  popularity.  The  one  who  had  been  called  King  PHioti, 
and  the  other,  who  was  still  derisively  stjled  le  Rot  Buzot, 
had  come  from  Pnris  and  from  Caen  to  seek  their  destiny  in 
a  furrow  in  the  fields  of  La  Gironde.  The  land  of  federalism 
itself  devoured  these  men,  these  men  guilty  of  a  dream 
against  unity  of  tiie  country !  Is  any  other  decision  neces- 
sary ?  Can  we  decide  from  the  devoured  and  dislocftted 
remains  left  by  the  wild  beasts  upon  the  field  of  death.  No! 
let  us  bewail  them,  let  us  bury  them  and  pass  on  ! 

VI.  The  Revolution  in  these  last  months  of  1793,  and  in 
the  first  months  of  1794,  seemed  to  retrace  its  steps,  as  a 
conqueror  after  a  victory,  to  strike,  one  by  one,  the  men 
who  had  endeavoured  to  modify  and  arrest  it,  commencing 
with  those  the  nearest  allied  to  it,  and  ending  with  those 
who  held  themselves  most  apart  from  it:  the  Girondists  first, 
and  their  partisans,  the  constitutionalists  afterwards,  and  the 
pure  royalists  last. 

The  great  names  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  seemed  to 
be  lively  protestations  against  the  theories  of  the  republic. 
Constitutional  royalty,  which  the  monarchists  had  defended. 
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accused  the  tyranny  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The 
lepral  liberty  which  they  had  shown  in  perspective,  contracted 
with  the  dictatorship  of  La  Montagne.  They  could  not  per- 
mit these  witnesses  and  accusers  to  live  even  though  mute. 
Mirabeau  was  no  more.  The  Pantheon  had  rescued  him 
from  the  scaffold.  La  Fayette  expiated,  in  the  mines  of 
Olmiltz,  the  crime  of  moderation.  Clermont-Tonnere  was 
dead,  murdered  on  the  2d  of  September.  Cazal^s  and 
Mauiy  were  in  exile.  The  Lameths  wandered  in  the  land 
of  the  stranger.  Siey^s  was  silent  or  aifected  to  slumber, 
at  the  foot  of  La  Montagne.  The  right  side  groaned  in  the 
prisons.  Barnave,  Duport,  and  Bailly  still  lived.  They 
were  thought  of.  A  remembrance  of  the  Jacobins  was 
il(*ath.  Misfortune  to  the  name  which  was  pronounced  too 
loud.  That  of  Barnave  still  echoed  in  the  memory  of  the 
reformers  of  the  monarch. 

VIL  Since  the  18th  of  August,  Barnave,  useless  from 
that  period  in  the  councils  of  the  queen,  had  retired  to 
Grenoble,  his  native  city.  He  was  there  received  as  a  man 
who  had  adorned  his  country  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  talent 
and  the  probity  of  his  life.  They  reproached  him  little  for 
withdrawing  himself  aside  from  the  republican  movements 
^vhich  exceeded  his  opinions.  He  was  considered  as  one  of 
those  instruments  which  the  people  reject,  when  they  have 
(lone  their  work,  but  which  they  do  not  break.  Barnave, 
without  applauding  the  republic,  but  without  protesting 
against  it,  limited  himself  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  as 
a  citizen.  He  refused  emigration,  the  road  to  which  was 
open  to  him,  at  some  steps  from  the  house  of  his  father.  He 
continued  to  enjoy  this  popularity  of  esteem  which  sometimes 
survives  lost  position.  He  had  been  implicated  in  Paris,  in 
the  suspicions  which  were  current  in  1794,  upon  a  pretended 
Austrian  Committee.  Fauchet  had  given  him  to  understand 
this,  as  well  as  the  Lameths.  Duport,  and  Montmorin,  in 
an  act  of  accusation  which  sent  these  secret  counsellors  of 
Louis  XVL  before  tlie  high  national  court  of  Orleans. 

Barnave  learnt  his  crime  by  tliis  act  of  accusation.  He 
was  arrested,  during  the  night,  in  his  country  house  of  Saint 
Robert,  in  the  environs  of  Grenoble.  Conducted  to  the 
prison  of  this  town,  his  mother  came  to  see  him,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  servant.     From  the  depth  of  his  cell,  Barnave 
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followed  with  his  eye  the  phases  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  king.  He  only  regretted  his  liberty,  as 
he  could  not  defend,  by  his  voice,  before  the  Convention, 
the  head  of  this  prince. 

The  republic  tarried  not  to  listen  to  this  repentance. 
Baraave  languished  ten  months  in  the  fort  Barreaux,  in  an 
alpine  and  frozen  region  of  the  mountains  which  bound 
France  and  Savoy.  The  frontier  was  beneath  his  eyes. 
His  windows  were  not  barred.  Surveillance  slumbered. 
He  could  fly  :  he  would  not  do  so.  "  Obscure,  I  would 
save  myself,"  said  he  ;  *'  but  celebrated  and  responsible  for 
the  great  acts  of  the  Revolution,  I  must  remain  to  answer 
for  my  opinions  with  my  head,  and  for  my  honour  with  my 
blood." 

Vni.  He  employed  this  long  suspense  of  his  destiny  in 
extending  his  ideas,  and  completing  his  political  studies. 
He  sounded  the  spirit  of  human  revolutions,  by  the  report 
of  those  of  his  own  country.  He  wrote  social  and  historical 
meditations  which  have  survived.  One  finds  therein  rather 
wisdom  than  genius.  One  admires  the  honeaty  of  his  spirit. 
One  does  not  feel  its  greatness.  One  feels  astonished  that 
such  a  voice  should  have  been  able  to  balance,  daring  an 
hour,  the  virile  voice  of  Mirabeau.  The  pretended  rivalship, 
between  these  two  orators,  is  only  explained,  by  that  optical 
error  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations,  which  levels  to  the  eye 
of  the  moment  men  who  cannot  be  on  a  par  in  the  eyes  of 
the  future. 

Bamave  merited  neither  the  glory  nor  the  outrage  of.  this 
comparison.  Limited  in  intelligence,  fluent  of  speech,,  he 
was  one  of  those  men  at  the  bar,  with  whom  eloquence  is  an 
art  of  the  mind,  and  not  an  explosion  of  the  soul.  His 
true  honour  laid  in  having  been  worthy  of  being  crushed  by 
Mirabeau.  The  desire  of  surpassing,  in  popularity,  him 
whom  he  was  so  far  from  equalling  in  genius,  drew  from 
him,  during  some  months,  those  words  of  complaisance  fatal 
to  monarchy  and  to  his  own  ^ory.  An  honest  man,  he 
compensated,  by  the  purity  of  his  public  life,  and  by  a  ge- 
nerous return  to  his  unfortunate  king,  for  the  ill-obtained 
applause  of  the  multitude  He  abdicated  his  popularity 
as  soon  as  it  became  the  reward  of  crime. 

IX.  Bamave  having  arrived  at  Paris,  the  Committee  of 
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Public  Safety  were  embarrassed  by  bim.  Danton,  on  bis 
return  from  Arcis-sur-Aube,  sought  to  save  him.  He  pro- 
mised this  to  Bamave's  mother  and  sister.  They  had  fol- 
lowed their  son  and  their  brother,  as  two  suppliants  attached 
to  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  which  conducted  him  to  Paris. 
Danton  dared  not  abide  by  his  promise.  The  only  favour 
which  Bamave  obtained  was  that  of  embracing  his  mother 
and  sister,  for  the  last  time.  He  defended  himself  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  and  remarkable  eloquence  of  dis- 
cussion, before  the  tribunal.  But  there  where  the  voice  of 
Vergniaud  had  withered,  what  could  the  cold  argument  of 
Barnave  avail  I  He  returned  to  his  cell  condemned.  The 
courageous  Baillot,  his  colleague  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
came  there  to  console  his  last  hours.  Duport-Dutertre,  the 
ancient  minister  of  justice,  was  associated  with  Bamave  in 
judgment  and  punishment.  After  the  arrest,  Duport  con- 
tented himself  with  saying  disdainfully  to  his  judges,  ^'  In 
a  revolution  the  people  kill  men,  posterity  judges  them.'* 
Doport  exhibited  more  firmness  upon  the  tumbiil  than  his 
companion.  He  was  perceived  to  lean  often  towards  him, 
and  animate  his  courage.  The  attitude  of  Barnave  betrayed 
an  enfeebled  body,  and  a  mind  fmmed  rather  for  the  tribune 
than  the  scaffold.  His  great  name,  running  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  silenced  the  crowd.  The  people  seemed  themselves 
to  reflect  upon  these  vast  vicissitudes  of  popularity.  They 
did  not  insult  the  orator — they  left  him  to  die. 

X  Bailly  remained.  It  seems  that  the  people  were  desirous 
of  avenging  themselves  by  their  outrages,  for  the  esteem 
with  which  they  had  a  short  time  previously  lavished  on  this 
mayor  of  Paris.  The  people  have  their  revenge.  It  is 
almost  as  dangerous  to  please  them  too  much  as  to  offend 
them;  they  punish  their  idols  for  the  crime  of  having 
seduced  them.  Bailly,  a  main  of  wealth,  a  philosopher,  a 
scholar,  and  illustrious  astronomer,  impassioned  for  liberty, 
because  liberty  was  a  truth  of  the  greatest  acquirement  oq 
earth,  cherished  in  his  soul  the  religion  of  mankind.  His 
worship,  illumined  by  a  matured  reason,  elevated  itself  to 
faith,  but  not  to  fanaticism.  As  president  of  the  National 
Assembly,  having  taken .  first  the  oath  of  the  Jeu  de  Faume 
(the  Tennis  Court),  his  whole  conduct  had  since  been  con- 
formable to  these  two  thoughts :  to  deprive  the  court  of 
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despotic  power;  nnd  to  restore  a  part  of  the  power  to  the 
king,  in  order  to  preserve  gradation  in  conquest,  and  order  in 
movement.  lie  was  a  civil  La  Fayette, — one  of  those  men 
whom  new  ideas  place  in  advance^,  and  crown  with  esteem 
and  honours  under  their  name.  The  name  of  Baillv  was  an 
inscription  upon  the  frontispiece  of  the  Revolution.  If  Bailly 
were  not  on  a  par  with  this  destinj  by  his  genius,  he  was  so 
by  his  character.  His  administration  had  been  a  series  of 
triumphs  of  the  people  over  the  court.  When  bloody  agitations 
began  to  stain  the  victories  of  the  people,  Bailly  spoke  ns 
a  wise  man,  nnd  acted  as  a  magistrate.  One  single  day  lost 
the  popularity  of  this  worthy  life.  That  was  the  day  when  the 
Ginmdists,  united  to  the  Jacobins,  fomented  the  Insurrection 
of  tiie  Champ-de-Mars.  Bailly,  in  concordance  with  La 
Fayette,  unfurled  the  red  flag,  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
armed  citizens  against  sedition,  and  crushed  the  tumult 
around  the  altar  of  the  country.  Blood  was  shed ;  Bailly 
felt  the  bitterness  of  it.  He  became  the  execration  of  the 
ffJacobins.  His  name  signified  in  their  mouths  the  assassin 
of  the  people.  He  could  no  longer  govern  the  city  where 
the  blood  spilled  called  out  against  him.  He  abdicated  in 
favour  of  Potion,  and  withdrew  himself  for  two  years,  to 
retirement,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantes. 

The  weariness  of  repose,  that  punishment  of  men  long 
accustomed  to  the  bustle  of  business,  soon  attacked  hiro. 
He  desired  again  to  approach  Paris,  to  hear,  at  a  less  dis- 
tance, the  movements  of  the  republic.  Recognised  by  the 
people,  he  was  rescued  with  difficulty  from  the  fury  of  a 
meeting,  thrown  into  the  Conciergerie,  and  sent  to  the  revo- 
lutionary ti^ibunal.  His  name  condemned  him.  He  marched 
to  death  amidst  the  throng  of  the  multitude.  His  punish* 
ment  was  no  less  than  a  protracted  assassination.  His  head 
bare,  his  hair  cut,  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back  with  an 
enormous  cord  ;  his  body  covered  only  by  a  shirt,  beneath  a 
freezing  sky,  he  slowly  traversed  the  quarters  of  the  capital. 
The  refuse  and  scum  of  Paris,  whom  ho  had  long  restrained 
OS  a  magistrate,  appeared  to  rise  and  precipitate  themselves 
like  a  torrent  around  the  wheels.  The  executioners  them- 
selves, indignant  at  tliis  ferocity,  reproached  the  people  with 
their  outrages.  The  ])opulace  was  only  the  more  implacable. 
The  horde  had  insisted  that  the  guillotine,  generally  placed 
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at  thePlnce-de-1a-Concorde,  should  be  that  day  transported  lo 
the  Champ-de-Mars,  that  blood  miglit  wash  out  tlie  blood, 
upon  the  ground  where  it  liad  been  shed.  Men  who  called 
themselves  relations,  friends,  or  avengers  of  the  victims  of 
tlte  Champ-de-Mars,  carried  a  red  Hag  in  derision,  by  the 
side  of  the  tumbril,  at  the  end  of  a  pole.  They  dipped  it, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  gutter,  and  violently  whipped 
Bailly's  face  with  it.  Others  spat  in  his  face.  His  features 
lacerated,  and  soiled  with  dust  and  blood,  no  longer  presented 
a  human  form.  Roars  of  laughter  and  applause  encouraged 
these  horrors.  The  march,  interrupted  at  stations,  lasted 
three  hours. 

Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  these  refined  men  of 
wrath  made  Bailly  descend  from  the  tumbril,  and  forced 
him  to  make  on  foot  the  tour  of  the  Champ-de-]\Iars ;  they 
ordered  him  to  lick  the  ground  on  which  the  blood  of  the 
people  had  flowed.  Even  this  expiation  did  not  satisfy  them. 
The  guillotine  had  been  erected  in  the  enclosure  itself  of 
tlie  Champ-de-Mars.  The  earth  of  the  federation  appeared 
to  the  people  too  sacred  to  be  stained  by  an  execution.  The 
executioners  were  ordered  to  take  down  the  scaffold  piece 
by  piece,  and  to  reconstruct  it  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Seine, 
upon  a  dung  heap  accumulated  from  the  sowers  of  Paris. 
The  eji^ecutioners  were  constrained  to  obey.  The  machine 
\ras  dismantled.  As  if  to  parody  the  punishment  of  Christ 
bearing  his  Cross,  tlie  monsters  loaded  the  shoulders  of  the 
old  man  with  the  heavy  beams  which  supported  the  platform 
of  the  scaffold.  Their  blows  compelled  the  condemned  to 
drag  himself  along  under  this  weight.  He  fainted  under 
his  burden ;  coming  to  himself,  he  arose,  and  shouts  of 
laughter  rallied  him  upon  his  age  and  infirmities.  They 
made  him  look  on,  during  an  hour,  at  the  tardy  reconstruc- 
of  his  own  scaffold. 

Rain  mingled  with  snow  inundated  his  head,  and  froze 
his  limbs.  His  body  trembled  Avith  cold.  His  soul  was 
iirm.  His  grave  and  placid  countenance  preserved  its  sere- 
nity. His  impassable  reason  passed  above  this  populace, 
and  looked  beyond  them.  He  tasted  martyrdom,  and  did 
not  find  it  more  bitter  than  the  hope  for  which  he  submitted 
to  it.  He  discoursed  calmly  with  the  assistants.  One  of 
them  seeing  him  paralyzed  with  cold,  said  to  him,  ''  You 
tremble,  Bailly."     "  Yes,  my  friend,"  replied  the  old  man  to 
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him,  '^but  it  is  with  cold."  At  last  the  axe  terminated  this 
scene  of  protracted  cruelty.  It  had  lasted  five  hours.  Bailly 
pitied  the  people,  thanked  the  executioner,  and  confided 
himself  to  immortalitj.  Few  victims  ever  met  with  viler 
executioners,  few  executioners  with  so  exalted  a  victim. 
Shame  at  the  foot  of  the  scafibld,  glory  above^  and  pity 
every  where.  One  blushed  to  be  a  man  on  beholding  these 
people.  One  gloried  in  this  title  in  contemplating  BaiUj. 
The  more  ferocious  man  is,  the  more  one  should  love  him. 
The  crimes  of  a  people  are  only  a  degradation.  The  lessons 
of  sages  do  not  suffice  to  instruct  them,  they  must  have 
martyrs  to  compensate  them.  Bailly  was  one  of  these  most 
holy  martyrs,  for,  in  djring  by  the  hand  of  liberty,  he  yet 
died  for  her.  He  believed  in  the  people,  in  spite  of  the 
people.  He  reproached  them  with  their  injustice,  not  with 
his  blood. 

XI.  In  the  evening,  on  the  recital  of  this  execution, 
Bobespierre  lamented  Bailly !  '^  It  is  thus,"  exclaimed  he 
at  supper  with  Duplay,  "  that  they  will  martyrize  ourselves." 
Ddplay,  his  host,  the  judge  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
having  desired  to  explain  to  Bobespierre  why  he  had  absolved 
this  great  accused,  ^'  Do  not  speak  of  it,"  said  Bobespierre  to 
him ;  "  I  do  not  ask  you  for  an  account  of  your  judgments, 
but  the  republic  demands  of  you  an  account  of  your  con- 
science."  Duplay  spoke  no  more  to  Bobespierre  of  eondeni" 
nations  and  executions.  Bobespierre  ordered  his  door  to 
be  closed  that  evening,  as  a  token  of  mourning.  Was  this 
grief?  Was  it  a  presentiment?  But  the  axe  already  no 
longer  selected ;  all  ranks  were  mingled  upon  the  scaffold. 
A  courtesan  died  by  the  side  of  a  sage.  The  people  ap- 
plauded equally.  It  had  lost  all  discernment  of  vice  or 
virtue. 

Madame  du  Barry,  mistress  of  Louis  XY.,  died  at  a  short 
interval  from  Bailly.  This  woman  had  as  a  child  commenced 
the  traffic  of  her  charms.  Her  marvellous  beauty  had  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  purveyors  to  the  king's  pleasures. 
They  had  raised  her  from  obscure  vice  to  offer  her  to  the 
scandal  of  crowned  infamy.  Louis  XV.  had  formed  of  the 
rank  of  his  mistresses  a  kind  of  institution  of  his  court 
Mademoiselle  Lange  Yaubernier,  under  the  name  of  Madame 
du  Barry,  had  succeeded  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Louis  XY. 
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required  the  salt  of  scandal  to  season  his  palled  appetite; 
Therein  consisted  his  majesty.  The  only  respect  which  he 
imposed  upon  his  court  was  the  respect  of  his  vices.  Madame 
da  Barry  had  reigned  under  his  name.  The  nation,  it  must 
be  owned,  had  most  shamefully  submitted  fo  this  yoke.  The 
nobility,  the  ministry,  the  clergy,  philosophers,  all  had  adu- 
lated the  idol  of  the  king.  Louis  £W.  had  prepared  their  ^  V 
minds  to  this  servitude  by  causing  his  courtiers  to  adore  the 
despotism  of  his  amours. 

XII.  Still  young  at  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  Madame  da 
Barry  had  been  sequestered  for  some  months  in  a  convent, 
for  the  sake  of  decency  —  a  characteristic  of  the  new  reign. 
Soon  freed  from  this  confinement,  she  had  lived  in  a  splendid 
retreat  near  Paris  —  the  Pavilion  de  Luciennes  —  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest  of  St.  Germain.     Immense  riches,  the 
gifts  of  Louis  XV.,  rendered  her  exile  almost  as  brilliant  as 
her  reign.     The  old  Duke  de  Brissac  remained  attached  to 
the  favourite.     He  loved  her  still  for  her  beauty,  at  the  time 
when  others  loved  her  for  her  rank.     Madame  du  Barry  ab-      i 
horred  the  Kevolution,  that  reign  of  the  people  who  despised      I 
courtesans,  and  who  spoke  of  virtue.     Although  repulsed      / 
from  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  by  Marie  Antoinette,  she 
had  lamented  their  misfortunes,  deplored  their  fate,  and  had 
devoted  herself  to  the  cause  of  the  throne  and  of  emigration. 

After  the  10th  of  August  she  made  a  journey  to  England. 
In  London  she  wore  moiuning  for  Louis  XVI.,  and  conse- 
crated her  immense  fortune  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  the 
emigrants  in  exile.  But  the  greater  part  of  her  riches  had 
been  secretly  buried  by  her  and  the  Duke  de  Brissac  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  in  her  park  at  Luciennes.  After  the  death  of 
the  Duke  de  Brissac,  massacred  at  Versailles,  Madame  da 
Barry  did  not  desire  to  confide  to  any  one  the  secret  of  her 
treasure.  She  resolved  to  return  to  France,  to  disinter  her 
diamonds,  and  carry  them  to  London. 

She  had  confided  in  her  absence  the  care  and  administra- 
tion of  Luciennes  to  a  young  negro,  named  Zamore.  She 
had  brought  up  this  child,  through  a  womanish  caprice,  as 
one  rears  a  domestic  animal.  She  caused  herself  to  be  painted 
by  the  side  of  this  black,  to  resemble  in  her  portraits,  by  the 
contrast  of  countenance  and  colour,  the  Venetian  courtesans 
of  Titian.     She  had  conceived  for  this  negro  the  tenderness     ^ 
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of  a  mother.  Zamore  was  unprrateful  and  cruel.  He  was 
intoxicated  witli  revolutionary  liberty.  He  had  caught  the 
fever  of  the  people.  Ingratitude  appeared  to  him  the  virtue 
of  the  oppressed.  He  betrayed  his  benefactress;  he  de- 
nounced lier  treasures ;  he  delivered  her  to  the  revolutionary 
committee  of  Luciennes,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Madame 
du  Barry,  elevated  and  enriched  by  favouritism,  perished  by 
a  favourite.  Judged  and  condemned  witiiout  discussion, 
shown  to  the  people  as  one  of  the  stains  of  the  throne  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  purify  the  air  of  the  republic, 
she  went  to  death  amidst  the  yells  of  the  populace  and  the 
contempt  of  the  indifferent.  She  was  still  in  the  brilliancy 
of  hardly-matured  age.  Her  beauty,  yielded  to  the  execu- 
tioner, was  her  crime  in  the  sight  of  the  crowd.  She  was 
dressed  in  white.  Her  black  Imir,  cut  behind  the  head  by 
the  scissors  of  the  executioner,  left  her  neck  exposed.  Her 
locks  in  front  of  the  head,  which  the  executioner  had  not 
shortened,  floated  and  covered  her  eyes  and  her  cheeks :  she 
lifted  her  head  and  threw  them  back,  in  order  that  her  coun- 
tenance might  move  the  people.  She  did  not  cease  to  invoke 
pity,  in  the  most  humiliating  terms.  Tears  flowed  incessantly 
from  her  eyes  upon  her  bosom.  Her  piercing  cries  prevailed 
over  the  noise  of  the  wheels  and  the  clamour  of  the  multitude. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  knife  struck  this  woman  beforehand,  and 
deprived  her  a  thousand  times  of  life.  "Life!  life  I"  she 
cried ;  "life  for  my  repentance !  —  life  for  all  my  devoticm 
to  the  republic! — life  for  all  my  riches  to  the  nation!'*  The 
people  laughed  and  shrugged  their  shoulders.  They  showed 
her,  by  signs,  the  pillow  of  the  guillotine,  upon  which  her 
charming  head  was  about  to  sleep.  The  passage  of  the 
courtesan  to  the  scaifold  was  but  one  lamentation.  Under 
the  knife  she  still  wept.  The  court  had  enervated  her  soul. 
She  alone,  amongst  all  the  women  executed,  died  a  coward, 
because  she  died  neither  for  opinion,  for  virtue,  nor  for  love, 
but  for  vice.  She  dishonoured  the  scaffold  as  she  had  dis- 
honoured the  throne. 

Xni.  General  Biron,  so  famous  at  court  under  the  name 
of  the  Duke  de  Lauzun,  died  at  the  same  time,  but  as  a 
soldier. 

The  Duke  de  Lauzun  had  in  his  youth  carried  levity  even 
to  defiance.     His  valour  and  his  wit  threw  a  halo  over  his 
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faults.  Scandal  became  for  bim  renown.  He  desired  to 
pass  as  baving  been  beloved  by  tbe  queen.  His  memoirs 
are  onlj  notes  of  bis  amours.  Kuined  at  an  early  period  by 
his  prodigality,  he  sought  other  glory  in  war.  He  followed 
La  Fayette  to  America,  and  made  himself  an  enthusiast  of 
liberty,  not  for  virtue,  but  from  fashion.  A  friend  of  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  he  followed  that  prince  in  all  his  changes. 
Parties  forgive  all  those  who  serve  them.  The  Due  de 
Biron  precipitated  himself  from  the  favour  of  courts  to  the 
favour  of  the  people.  He  only  changed  the  theatre.  He 
served  with  bravery  in  the  army  of  the  North,  in  the  army 
of  the  Rhine,  in  that  of  the  Alps,  and,  lastly,  in  La  Vendue* 
Once  launched  into  the  Revolution,  he  felt  that  there  was  no 
safety  but  in  following  it  to  the  end.  To  stop  at  any  stage 
was  impossible :  the  current  was  too  rapid.  Inconsiderateness 
was  his  star.  He  gaily  gave  his  name,  his  arm,  and  his  blood 
to  the  republic.  The  soldiers  adored  him.  The  plebeian 
generals  were  jealous  of  his  ascendency ;  they  did  not  brook 
ancient  aristocrats  with  impunity.  Quarrels  broke  out  in 
La  Vendee  between  Rossignol,  the  Jacobin  general,  and 
Biron,  and  Biron  was  sacrificed. 

Brought  to  Paris,  imprisoned  in  the  Conciergerie,  and 
condemned  to  death,  he  entered  his  prison  as  he  would  enter 
his  tent  on  the  evening  of  a  skirmish.  He  shrouded  death 
by  indifTerence ;  he  desired  to  taste,  up  to  the  last  moment, 
the  only  pleasures  which  remained  to  the  prisoners  —  the 
sensualities  of  the  table.  .  He  had  his  gaolers  and  guards  as 
guests  in  lieu  of  other  companions  of  pleasure.  He  caused 
oysters  to  be  brought  him,  and  white  wine.  He  drank 
deeply.  The  executioner's  men  arrived.  "Permit  me  to 
finish  mj  oysters,"  said  Biron  to  them.  "  In  the  line  you 
follow  you  must  require  strength  —  drink  with  me!"  This 
death,  which  imitates  the  unreflecting  bravery  of  a  young 
epicurean,  in  a  man  of  mature  age,  has  more  display  than 
dignity.  The  smile  is  misplaced  upon  the  verge  of  eternity. 
Indifference^  at  the  last  hour,  is  not  the  attitude  of  true 
heroes;  it  is  the  sophistry  of  death.  The  people  clapped 
their  hands  at  the  last  moments  of  Biron,  because  in  bravinsj 
reflection  he  also  braved  punishment.  He  died  as  he  had 
desired  to  live  —  gallant,  proud,  and  applauded.  It  was  tho 
last  day  of  the  year  1793.     Others  were  to  die  on  the  mor- 
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rowy  the  Ist  of  January.  Death  knew  the  calendar  no  longer. 
Tears  confounded  themselves  in  executions.  Blood  was  no 
longer  stanched. 

XIV.  Four  thousand  six  hundred  detenus,  in  the  prisons  of 
Paris  alone,  awaited  their  judgment.  Fouquier-Tinville  was 
not  able  to  draw  up  all  the  accusations,  but  joined  them  en 
masssy  and  almost  by  chance.  Loaded  by  the  number  of 
accused,  and  pressed  by  the  impatience  of  the  people,  Fou- 
quier-Tinville  no  longer  quitted  the  cabinet  of  the  hall  of 
justice,  wherein  he  drew  out  his  accusations.  He  took  his 
repast  precipitately  upon  the  table  where  he  signed  the  sen- 
tences of  death.  He  slept  in  the  tribunal  upon  a  mattrass.  | 
He  allowed  himself  no  leisure.  He  complained  of  not  having 
time  to  see  his  wife  and  children.  The  zeal  of  the  republic 
consumed  him.  He  forgot  that  it  was  the  zeal  of  extermi* 
nation.  He  called  it  his  duty.  He  believed  himself  the  arm 
of  the  people,  the  axe  of  the  republic,  and  the  thunder  of  the 
Bevolution.  One  life  spared,  one  guilty  person  forgotten, 
one  accused  acquitted,  grieved  him.  Strange  perversion  of 
the  human  heart  by  fanaticism !  Fouquier  received  every 
evening  from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  the  Ust  of  sus* 
pected,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  imprison,  or  to  judge. 
Fouquier-Tinville  was  blinded  by  the  blood  which  he  eauaed 
to  flow.  But  he  returned  sometimes  consternated  himself  at 
the  prodigious  number  of  executions  which  had  been  re- 
quired of  him,  and  the  names  which  he  had  condemned.  He 
opened  from  time  to  time  a  gate  of  safety  to  the  accused,  by 
suggesting  answers  to  them  which  might  vindicate  them. 
He  thus  saved,  in  the  magistracy,  some  men  whom  he  had 
once  known  and  respected. 

Sometimes  the  austere  virtue  of  these  victims  rejected  the 
life  which  was  offered  to  them  at  the  expense  of  a  lie.  The 
religion  of  truth  made  voluntary  martyrs,  of  which  here  is 
an  example  attested  by  one  of  the  judges  himself^  and  worthy 
of  bequest  to  futurity. 

XY.  Almost  all  the  ancient  members  of  parliament  in  the 
kingdom  died  in  turn  upon  the  scaffold.  One  amongst  them, 
M.  Legrand  d' Alleray,  an  honest  old  man,  respected  by  all,  and 
bowed  down  by  years,  was  conducted  with  his  wife  to  tiie  revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  accused,  both  of  them,  of  having  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  their  emigrant  son,  and  of  having 
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assisted  him  in  his  exile.  Fouquier-Tinville  was  moved. 
He  made  a  sign  of  intelligence  to  the  accused,  to  dictate  to 
him,  by  eye  and  gesture,  the  response  which  might  save 
him.  "  There  is,"  said  he,  aloud,  "  the  letter  which  accuses 
you,  but  I  know  your  handwriting ;  I  have  often  had  docu- 
ments of  yours  under  my  inspection,  while  you  sat  in  parlia- 
ment. This  letter  is  not  yours :  the  characters  are  visibly 
counterfeited."  "  Pass  the  letter  to  me,"  said  the  old  man 
to  Fouquier-Tinville.  Then,  after  having  considered  it 
with  scrupulous  attention,  **  You  deceive  yourself,"  said 
he  to  the  public  accuser ;  "  this  letter  is  in  my  handwrit- 
ing." Fouquier,  confounded  by  this  sincerity,  which  de- 
feated his  indulgence,  did  not  fear ;  he  offered  another 
pretext  of  acquittal  to  the  accused.  "  There  is  a  law,** 
said  he  to  him,  "  which  forbids  the  parents  of  emigrants 
to  correspond  with  their  relatives,  and  to  send  them  any 
assistance,  under  pain  of  death  :  this  law  you  doubtless  were 
not  aware  of?"  "You  still  deceive  yourself,"  answered 
M.  d'AUeray.  "I  knew  this  law.  But  I  know  another, 
engraven  by  nature  in  the  heart  of  all  fathers  and  mothers, 
— it  is  that  which  commands  them  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in 
order  to  succour  their  children."  The  accuser,  determined 
in  his  design,  was  not  discouraged  by  this  second  answer. 
He  again  offered  five  or  six  excuses  of  the  same  kind  to  the 
accused.  M.  d'Alleray  eluded  them  all  by  his  refusal  to 
change,  or  even  to  turn  aside  from  the  truth.  Ultimately 
perceiving  the  intention  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  "I  thank 
you,"  said  he,  "  for  the  efforts  you  make  to  save  m'e ;  but  it 
would  be  necessary  to  purchase  our  lives  by  a  lie.  My  wife 
and  myself  prefer  rather  to  die.  We  have  grown  old  to- 
gether without  ever  having  lied ;  we  will  not  do  so  now  to 
save  a  remnant  of  life*  Do  your  duty,  we  will  do  ours.  We 
will  not  accuse  you  of  our  death,  we  wiU  accuse  the  law 
only."  The  juries  wept  from  emotion,  but  they  sent  the 
virtuous  suicide  to  the  scaffold. 

XVI.  The  year  1794  inaugurated  itself  thus  in  blood. 
Xhe  guillotine  appeared  to  be  the  only  institution  in  France. 
I>uiton  and  Saint-Just  had  caused  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution  and  the  revolutionary  government  to  be  pro- 
<:laimed.  The  law  was  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,— 
the  administration  was  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  commis* 
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fiioners  of  the  Convention.  Justice  was  suspicion  or  ven- 
geance,— the  gaaranteewas  denunciation.  The  government 
was  the  scaffold.  The  Convention  was  compelled  to  strike 
or  to  be  struck  itself.  France, — shot  at  Toulon,  mowed 
down  with  grape  at  Ljons,  drowned  at  Nantes,  guillotined 
at  Paris,  imprisoned,  denounced,  sequestered,  and  terrified 
throughout, — resembled  a  nation  conquered  and  ravaged  by 
one  of  those  great  invasions  of  people  who  swept  away  the 
ancient  civilisation  on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire;  bring- 
ing with  thena  other  gods,  other  masters,  other  laws,  and 
other  manners  to  Europe.  It  was  the  invasion  of  a  new 
idea,  to  which  resistance  had  handed  fire  and  the  sword. 
The  Convention  was  no  longer  a  government,  but  a  camp. 
The  republic  was  no  longer  a  society,  but  a  massacre  of  con- 
quered men  upon  a  field  of  carnage.  The  fury  of  ideas  is 
more  implacable  than  the  fury  of  men ;  for  men  have  heart, 
and  opinion  has  none.  Systems  are  brutal  forces  which 
bewail  not  even  that  which  they  crush.  As  the  bullets  on  a 
field  of  battle,  they  strike  without  choice,  without  justice,  and 
frustrate  the 'end  which  was  assigned  to  them.  The  Kevo- 
liition  belied  its  doctrine  by  its  tyranny  :  it  stained  its  right 
by  its  violence,  —  it  dishonoured  its  struggles  by  its  execu- 
tions. Thus  did  it  incarnadine  the  purest  causes.  'We  do 
not  say  it  to  excuse  the  people,  but  to  mourn  for  them. 
Nothing  is  more  beautiful  than  to  behold  a  new  idea  shine 
upon  the  horizon  of  human  intelligence ;  nothing  is  so  legi- 
timate as  to  cause  it  to  combat  and  conquer  prejudice,  cus- 
toms, and  the  vicious  institutions  which  resist  it.  Nothing  is 
so  horrible  as  to  see  it  martyrise  its  enemies.  The  encounter 
then  changes  to  executions,  the  liberator  into  the  oppressor, 
and  the  apostle  into  the  executioner.  Such  was — involun- 
tarily among  some,  theoretically  among  others  —  the  part 
of  the  members  of  La  Montague,  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Their  theories  proteste4»  but  their  selfish 
motives  carried  them  away.  They  permitted  the  vengeance 
of  the  people,  the  fury  of  anarchy,  and  the  cruelties  of  the 
proconsuls  to  proceed,  even  to  the  spoliation  and  assassina- 
tion of  degenerate  Rome.  The  party  of  the  Commune, 
composed  of  Hubert,  of  Chaumette,  of  Momoro,  Ronsin, 
Vincent,  and  other  more  unbridled  demagogues,  went  in 
advance,  and  dragged  the  Convention  after  them. 
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XYII.  During  these  executions,  the  party  of  legislators 
essayed  from  time  to  time  to  embody  great  principles  and 
great  innovations,  as  oracles  to  the  noise  of  thunder.  Robe- 
spierre, now  dominant  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
threw  into  notes,  since  revealed,  the  vague  lineaments  of 
a  government  of  justice,  equality,  and  liberty,  to  which  he 
hoped  at  last  to  attain*  As  in  every  thing  he  has  said,  done, 
or  written,  one  finds  therein  more  philosophy  than  policy. 

"  There  must  be  one  will,"  says  one  of  these  posthumous 
notes.     "  This  will  must  be  either  republican  or  royalist." 

"Provided  it  be  republican,  there  must  be  republican 
ministers,  republican  journals,  republican  deputies,  and  a  re- 
publican power." 

"  Foreign  war  is  a  mortal  scourge." 

"Interior  dangers  arise  from  the  citizens.  To  triumph 
over  the  citizens,  the  people  must  be  rallied.  The  people 
must  ally  themselves  with  the  Convention,  and  let  the  Con* 
vention  avail  itself  of  the  people." 

"  In  foreign  affairs,  alliance  with  petty  powers.  But  all 
diplomacy  is  impossible,  as  long  as  we  have  not  unity  of 
power." 

After  the  means,  here  is  the  result :  — 

"  What  is  the  result  ?  The  execution  of  the  constitution 
in  favour  of  the  people." 

"  What  will  be  our  enemies  ?     Riches  and  the  vicious." 

"  What  means  will  they  employ  ?    Hypocrisy  and  calumny." 

"  What  must  be  done  ?  Enlighten  the  people.  But  what 
are  the  obstacles  to  their  instruction  ?  The  mercenary  scrib- 
blers, who  bewilder  them  by  false  and  imprudent  articles." 

"  What  to  conclude  from  that  ?  That  these  writers  must 
be  proscribed,  as  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  country, 
and  good  articles  must  be  liberally  paid  for." 

"  What  are  the  means  of  terminating  a  foreign  war  ? 
Place  republican  generals  at  the  head  of  our  armies,  and 
punish  the  traitors." 

"  What  are  the  means  of  terminating  a  civil  war?  Punish 
the  conspirators,  above  all  the  deputies  and  guilty  adminis- 
trators ;  send  patriotic  troops  under  patriotic  chiefs  ;  make 
terrible  examples  of  all  the  wretches  who  have  outraged 
liberty  and  spilt  the  blood  of  patriots." 

"  Lastly,  the  commissariat  and  the  popular  laws." 
u  3 
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''  What  other  obstacle  to  the  instruction  of  the  people  ? 
Misery." 

"  When  will  the  people  become  enlightened  ?  When  they 
hare  bread,  and  when  wealth  and  governments  cease  to  hire 
the  pen  and  the  perfidious  tongue  to  deceive  them ;  when 
the  interest  of  wealth  and  that  of  the  government  shall  be 
amalgamated  with  that  of  the  people." 

"  When  will  their  interest  be  amalgamated  with  that  of 
the  people  ?    Never  /" 

At  this  terrible  word^  fallen  at  the  conclusion  of  this  in- 
terior dialogue  of  Robespierre  with  himself,  the  pen  had 
eeased  to  write.  Doubt  or  discouragement  had  dictated  this 
last  word.  One  felt  that,  in  a  mind  determined  to  hope,  this 
word  wished  to  say,  "  We  must  bend  by  force  under  the 
level  of  justice  and  equality  all  those  who  refuse  to  combine 
their  interest  with  the  interest  of  the  people."  The  logic  of 
terror  emanated  from  this  word.     It  was  full  of  blood. 

XVni.  In  all  the  meetings  of  the  Convention  and  of  the 
Jacobins  of  November  and  December,  until  1794,  one  finds 
a  great  number  of  discussions,  of  discourses,  or  of  decrees, 
in  which  breathes  the  soul  of  a  popular  government.  Egotism 
appears  to  efface  itself  before  the  principle  of  devotion  to 
the  country*  The  poorer  classes,  who  possessed  nothing  but 
the  country  itself,  had  nothing  to  bestow  upon  it  but  their 
blood.  The  Convention  appeared  in  these  legislative  assem- 
blies to  write  a  chapter  of  the  evangelical  constitution  of  the 
future.  The  taxes  were  proportioned  to  riches*  The  indi- 
gent were  sacred.  The  infirm  were  alleviated.  Children 
without  parents  were  adopted  by  the  republic.  Illicit  ma- 
ternity was  rescued  from  shame,  which  kills  the  infant  by 
dishonouring  the  mother.  The  liberty  of  conscience  was 
proclaimed.  Universal  morality  was  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
laws.  Slavery  and  negro  commerce  were  abolished.  The 
conscience  of  the  human  race  was  invoked  as  a  supreme  law. 
A  series  of  philanthropic  and  popular  measures  instituted 
political  charity  in  action,  as  a  treaty  of  alliance  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  Social  power  was  equally  dispersed 
amongst  all  citizens.  Elementary  and  transcendant  instruc- 
tion, like  a  divine  debt,  distributed  its  light  amongst  the 
depths  of  the  population.  The  love  of  the  people  seemed  to 
expand  itself  in  every  jurisdiction  of  the  administration. 
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One  felt  that  the  Bevolntion  had  not  been  made  to  usurp, 
but  to  kyish  power,  morality,  equality,  justice,  and  well- 
being  upon  the  masses.  The  divinity  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Bevolution  was  this, — the  spirit  of  light  and  charity  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Convention,  an  exterminating  spirit  in 
its  political  acts.  Men  ask  themselves  involuntarily  where- 
fore  tljiis  social  contrast  between  the  social  laws  of  the  Gonr 
vention  and  its  political  measures-^- between  this  philosophy 
and  this  blood  ?  It  was  because  the  social  laws  of  the  Con- 
ventioQ  emanated  from  its  dogmas,  and  that  its  political  acts 
emanated  from  its  wrath.  The  one  were  its  principles,  the 
other  ito  passions. 

Proud  of  the  new  era  which  it  inaugurated  for  the  world, 
it  desired  that  the  French  republic  should  become  one  of  the 
dates  <tf  history  amongst  mankind.  It  instituted  the  repub- 
lican calendar  (calendrier  republicain),  as  if  to  remind  men 
for  ever  that  they  were  not  truly  men  but  from  the  day 
when  they  proclaimed  themselves  free.  It  also  effaced  from 
the  denomination  of  the  months  and  days  of  which  time  is 
composed,  the  traces  of  religion  imprinted  on  the  Gregorian 
calendar.  It  further  ordained  that  the  division  of  the  days 
into  tenths,  and  no  longer  into  weeks,  should  not  henceforward 
confound  the  initial  day,  or  die  period  of  days,  with  the  day  of 
prayer  and  of  repose  exclusively  consecrated  to  Catholicism. 
It  did  not  desire  that  the  church  should  continue  to  point 
out  to  the  people  the  instants  of  their  labour  or  repose.  It 
determined  to  rescue  time  itself  from  the  Christian  priest- 
hood, which  had  stamped  every  thing  with  its  sign  since  it 
had  gained  possession  of  the  empire. 

In  this  system  the  names  of  days  were  significant  of  their 
place  m  the  numerical  order  of  the  repubUcan  decade.  They 
explained  their  order  in  the  arrangement  of  days  by  names 
derived  from  the  Latin.  These  were,  primidiy  duodi^  tridi^ 
guarHdij  quintidi^  sexiidi,  sepHdi^  octidiy  nonidi^  decadi. 
These  purely  numerical  significations  possessed  the  advan- 
tage of  presenting  cyphers  to  the  memory,  but  they  had  the 
inconvenience  of  not  presenting  images  to  the  mind.  Images 
alone  coloured  and  impressed  names  on  the  imaginations  of 
the  people. 

The  denominations  of  the  months,  on  the  contrary,  bor- 
rowed from  the  characters  of  the  seasons  and  the  labours  of 
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agriculture,  were  significant  as  pictures,  and  sonorous  as 
echoes  of  rural  life.  They  were,  for  autumn  (October)  Ven- 
dhniairey  which  harvests  the  grapes ;  (November)  Brumaire^ 
which  covers  the  sky  with  mists;  (December)  Frimaire^ 
which  covers  the  mountains  with  hail.  For  winter,  (January) 
Nivase^  which  whitens  the  earth  with  snow;  (February) 
Flumose^  which  waters  it  with  rain ;  (March)  Ventose^  which 
unchains  the  tempests.  For  the  spring,  (April)  Germinaly 
which  causes  the  seeds  to  grew ;  (May)  Florial^  which  makes 
the  plants  flourish ;  (June)  Prairialj  when  the  meadows  are 
mowed.  Lastly,  for  summer,  (July)  Mesddor^  which  is  the 
harvest  month ;  (August)  Thermidor^  which  warms  the  fur- 
rows ;  and  (September)  FrticHdor^  which  ripens  the  fruits. 
Thus  every  thing  was  relevant  to  agriculture, — the  first  and 
the  last  of  arts.  The  phases  of  empires,  or  the  supersti- 
tions of  nations  were  no  more  the  type  of  time — that  mea- 
sure of  life. 

Ever3rthing  lifted  itself  up  to  nature  alone.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  administration,  the  finance,  criminal  justice, 
the  civil  code,  and  the  rural  code.  Special  men  of  the  Con- 
vention prepared  the  plans  of  these  legislations  upon  the 
bases  of  philosophy,  of  science,  and  of  equality,  —  bases  laid 
down  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  These  ideas,  of  which 
afterwards  the  organising  despotism  of  Napoleon  availed 
itself,  and  to  which  he  only  gave  his  name,  had  all  been  con- 
ceived, elaborated,  or  promulgated  by  the  Convention.  Na- 
poleon unjustly  robbed  it  of  its  glory.  History  must  not 
sanction  these  larcenies.  She  must  restore  them  to  the 
republic.  The  fruits  of  philosophy  and  liberty  will  never 
appertain  to  despotism.  The  men  whom  Napoleon  called 
into  his  councils,  there  to  prepare  his  frame-works  —  Cam- 
bacer^s,  Si6y^s,  Camot,  Thibaudeau,  Merlin,  &c.  —  sprung 
from  the  committees.  Like  unfaithful  workmen,  they  bore 
off  into  these  workshops  of  servitude  the  instruments  and 
chefs  d'ceuvre  of  liberty ! 

XIX.  While,  however,  the  Conunittee  of  Public  Safety 
protected  the  frontiers,  stifled  civil  war,  and  meditated  hu- 
mane and  moral  resolutions,  Paris  and  the  departmenta  pre- 
sented the  spectacle  of  saturnalia  of  liberty.  Delirium  and 
fury  seemed  to  have  seized  upon  the  people.  The  intoxica- 
tion of  truth  is  more  terrible  than  that  of  error  amongst 
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men, .  becanse  it  lasts  longer,  and  profanes  the  most  holy 
causes.  This  intoxication  carried  the  masses  to  the  most 
hideous  excesses  against  the  temples,  the  altars,  the  images 
of  ancient  adoration,  and  even  against  the  sepulchres  of 
kings. 

Of  the  three  institutions  which  the  Revolution  desired  to 
modify  or  destroy  —  the  throne,  the  nobility,  and  the  religion 
of  the  state  —  there  remained  standing  only  the  religion  of 
the  state,  because,  taking  refuge  in  conscience,  and  amalga- 
mating itself  with  the  very  idea,  it  was  impossible  for  its 
persecutors  to  follow  it  so  far.  The  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy ;  the  oath  imposed  upon  the  priests ;  that  oath  declared 
schism  by  the  court  of  Eome ;  the  retractations  which  the 
mass  of  the  priests  had  made  of  this  oath  to  remain  attached 
to  the  Catholic  centre  ;  the  expulsion  of  these  refractory 
priests  from  their  presbyteries  and  their  churches ;  the  in- 
stallation of  a  national  and  republican  clergy  in  the  place  of 
these  faithful  ministers  to  Rome;  the  persecution  against 
these  rebel  ecclesiastics  to  the  law,  for  remaining  obedient  to 
the  faith,  their  imprisonment,  their  proscription,  en  masse^ 
on  board  the  vessels  of  the  republic  at  Rochefort,  —  all 
these  quarrels,  all  this  violence,  all  these  exiles,  all  these 
executions,  and  all  these  martyrdoms  of  Catholic  priests,  had 
swept  away  in  appearance  the  ancient  worship  from  the  face 
of  the  republic.  The  constitutional  worship  —  a  palpable  in- 
consequence of  sworn  priests,  who  exercised  a  pretended 
Catholicism  in  spite  of  the  spiritual  chief  of  Catholicism,  wi^ 
nothing  mcH'e  than  a  sacred  toy  which  the  Convention  had 
left  to  the  country  people  in  order  not  to  destroy  their  cus- 
toms too  suddenly.  But  the  impatient  philosophers  of  the 
Convention,  of  the  Jacobins,  and  of  the  Commune,  felt  in- 
dignant at  this  resemblance  to  religion,  which  survived,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  religion  itself.  They  burned  to  inau- 
gurate in  its  place  the  abstracted  adoration  of  a  God  without 
form,  without  dogma,  and  without  worship.  The  greater 
number  even  openly  proclaimed  atheism  as  the  only  doctrine 
worthy  of  intrepid  spirits  in  the  material  logic  of  the  period. 
They  spoke  of  virtue,  and  denied  that  God  whose  existence 
can  only  bestow  a  sense  to  the  word  Virtue.  They  spoke 
of  liberty,  and  denied  that  eternal  justice  which  can  alone 
avenge  innocence  and  punish  oppression.     The  greater  part 
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intoxicated  themselyes  with  these  theories  of  atheism,  and 
thought  themselves  delivered  from  every  duty  in  feeling 
themselves  freed  from  God.  Thus  go  the  deplorable  oscilla- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  from  superstition  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  creeds,  without  ever  being  enabled  to  arrest  itself  in 
the  true  balance  of  reason  and  virtue. 

XX.  The  leaders  of  the  Commune^  and  above  all  Chau-* 
mette  and  Hubert,  encouraged  in  the  people  these  accesses 
of  impiety,  and  these  seditions,  against  all  worship.  They 
demanded  brilliant  apostacies  from  the  priests,  and  often 
obtained  them.  Some  ecclesiastics,  many  under  the  empire 
of  fear,  others  from  real  incredulity,  ascended  the  chair  to 
declare  that  they  had  been  until  then  impostors.  Acclama- 
tions awaited  these  renegades  from  the  altar.  The  once  sacred 
ceremonies  were  derisively  parodied.  They  dressed  an  ox  or 
an  ass  in  pontifical  ornaments ;  they  paraded  these  abcnnina- 
tions  through  the  streets ;  they  drank  wine  from  the  chalice, 
and  shut  the  church.  They  wrote  upon  the  gate  of  the  place 
of  sepulchre,  sammeil  etemel  {eternai  rest).  In  a  few  months 
the  immense  materiel  of  Catholic  worship, —•  cathedrals, 
churches,  monasteries,  presbyteries,  towers,  belfries,  ministers, 
and  ceremonies  -—  had  <]Ksappeared.  The  representatives  in 
mission  were  themselves  astonished  at  the  facility  with  which 
all  this  apparel  of  ancient  institutions  had  vanished.  Beli- 
gions,  whence  the  power  of  the  state  and  the  richness  of 
benefits  withthraw  themselves,  are,  said  they,  quickly  destroyed 
im  the  mind.  The  philosophers  of  the  Commune  resolved, 
in  the  middle  of  November,  to  accelerate  this  movement  in 
Paris.  They  knew  that  if  the  people  so  easily  disavowed 
the  spirit  of  their  worship,  they  would  not  so  soon  tinaocus- 
torn  themselves  to  the  spectacles  and  ceremonies  which  amuse 
the  ^e.  They  desired  to  possess  themselves  of  the  temples, 
to  offer  them  a  new  worship,  a  kind  of  renewed  paganism, 
whose  dogmas  where  but  images,  whose  adoration  was  but  a 
ceremonial,  and  whose  divinity  supreme,  was  but  reason  be- 
come in  its  own  person  its  own  God,  and  adoring  itsdf  in 
its  attributes.  The  laws  of  the  Convention  which  continued 
to  salary  the  national  Catholic  worship,  opposed  themselves 
to  this  violent  invasion  of  this  philosophical  religion  of  Chau- 
mette  in  the  cathedral  and  in  the  churches  of  Paris.  It  was 
incumbent  to  cause  these  ancient  buildings  to  be  evacuated 
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by  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  the  constitutional  bishop  and 
his  clergy.  The  cries  of  death  yrhich  everywhere  followed 
the  priests,  their  blood  which  flowed  in  torrents  upon  all  the 
scaffolds  of  the  republic,  the  insults  of  the  people  to  their 
costume,  the  full  prisons,  and  the  ready  guillotine,  urged  the 
republican  priesthood  to  this  renunciation  :  they  trembled 
daily  lest  they  might  be  immolated  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions.  The  principal  motive  which  still  retained  a  part 
of  these  priests,  was  the  salary  attached  to  their  altars.  An 
equivalent  salary  was  assured  to  the  principals  amongst  them, 
or  more  lucrative  functions  in  the  civil  and  military  adminis- 
trations of  the  republic.  Hope  and  threats  wrung  from  them 
their  resignation. 

The  Bishop  Gobel,  a  man  weak  in  character  but  sincere  in 
faiths  alone  resisted.  They  intimidated  him  on  one  side : 
they  rea3sured  him  on  the  other.  The  tribunes  made  him 
tremble.  *'  Citizens,"  said  he,  on  reading  a  declaration  pre- 
meditated and  agreed  upon  with  the  Commune,  ^'born  a  ple- 
beian,  I  had  early  in  my  soul  the  principles  of  equality. 
Called  to  the  National  Assembly,  I  recognised  one  of  the  first 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Their  will  called  me  to  the 
episcopal  chair  of  Paris.  I  have  only  employed  the  ascen- 
dency which  my  title  and  place  might  confer  upon  me,  in 
augmenting  their  attachment  to  the  eternal  principles  of 
liberty,  equalLty,  and  morality, — ^the  necessary  bases  of  every 
constitution  truly  republican.  To-day,  when  the  will  of  the 
people  does  not  admit  of  other  worship,  public  and  national, 
thaB  that  of  holy  equality,  because  the  sovereign  wills  it  also, 
I  renounce  the  exercise  of  my  functions  as  minister  ot  Catholic 
worship."  The  vicars  of  Gobel  signed  tlie  same  declaration. 
Unanimous  acclamation  saluted  this  triumph.  Many  written 
or  verbal  declarations  of  this  kind  followed  that  of  the  clergy 
of  Paris. 

Bobert  Lindet,  Bishop  of  Evreux,  abdicated  in  other  terms* 
"The  morality  which  I  have  preached,"  said  he,  "is  that  of 
every  time.  The  cause  of  God  must  not  be  an  occasion  of 
war  amongst  men.  Each  citizen  ought  to  regard  himself  as 
the  priest  of  his  family.  The  destruction  of  public  fetes  will, 
however,  create  an  inmiense  void  in  the  customs  of  your 
population.    Measure  this  void,  and  replace  these  fetes  by 
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ietes  purely  national^  which  may  serve  as  a  transition  between 
the  reign  of  superstition  and  that  of  reason.** 

The  Bishops  Gay,  Vernon,  andLalande,  and  many  curates, 
made  declarations  of  the  same  nature.  The  Assembly  ap- 
plauded, as  they  had  done  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August, 
when  the  nobUity  abdicated  their  rights  of  caste.  In  the 
midst  of  this  applause  Gregory,  constitutional  Bishop  of  Blois, 
entered  the  ludL  He  informed  himself  of  the  cause  of  this 
acclamation.  They  pressed  Gregory  to  imitate  the  example 
of  his  colleagues.  They  brought  him  to  the  tribune.  '^  Citi- 
zens," said  he:  '^I  arrive,  and  I  have  but  very  vague  ideas 
of  what  is  passing  at  this  moment.  Do  they  speak  to  me  of 
sacrifices  to  the  country  ?  I  am  accustomed  to  them.  Of 
attachment  to  the  Revolution  ?  My  proofs  are  established. 
Of  revenue  attached  to  the  functions  of  bishop  ?  I  abandon 
it  without  regret.  Is  religion  discussed  ?  That  article  is  not 
in  your  domain :  you  have  no  right  to  attack  it.  A  Catholic 
by  conviction  and  sentiment,  named  bishop  by  the  people,  it 
is  not  from  them  or  from  you  that  I  hold  my  mission.  I 
have  been  tormented  to  accept  the  burden  of  episcopacy ;  I 
am  now  tormented  to  obtain  from  me  an  abdication  which 
none  shall  wring  from  me.  Acting  according  to  the  sacred 
principles  which  are  dear  to  me,  and  of  which  I  defy  you  to 
deprive  me,  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  good  in  my  diocese. 
I  remain  bishop  still  to  do  so.  I  invoke  the  liberty  of 
worship." 

Murmurs  and  smiles  of  pity  received  this  courageous  act 
of  conscience.  Gregory  was  accused  of  desiring  to  chris- 
tianize liberty.  The  hisses  of  the  tribunes  accompanied  him 
to  his  bench.  The  esteem,  however,  of  men  whose  philosophj 
lifted  them  to  God,  avenged  him  for  this  disdain.  Robes- 
pierre and  Danton  bestowed  upon  him  marks  of  approbation. 
They  were  secretly  indignant  at  the  violence  of  Hubert's 
party  against  conscience.  But  the  current  was  too  strong  to 
stem  at  this  moment.  It  drew  every  worship  into  the  pro- 
scription of  Catholicism. 

Siey^s  broke  silence  to  abdicate,  not  his  functions,  which 
he  had  never  exercised,  but  his  character  of  priest.  A  phi- 
losopher of  every  time,  it  was  permitted  to  him  to  confess 
his  philosophy  in  his  triumph  as  he  had  confessed  it  before 
his  victory  over  Catholicism. 
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Chaumette  exclaimed  that  the  day  when  Beason  resumed 
her  empire  merited  a  place  to  itself  in  the  epochs  of  the 
Revolution.  He  demanded  that  the  Committee  of  Puhlic 
Instruction  should  bestow  in  the  new  calendar  a  place  to  the 
"Day  of  Reason." 

XXI.  "  Citizens,"  said  the  president  of  the  Convention, 
"amongst  the  natural  rights  of  man  we  have  placed  the 
liberty  of  the  exercise  of  worship.  Under  this  guarantee 
which  we  owe  to  you,  you  have  raised  yourselves  to  the 
height  where  philosophy  awaits  you.  Do  not  dissemble  it. 
These  sacerdotal  toys  insulted  the  Supreme  Being :  He  de- 
sires no  other  worship  than  that  of  Reason.  That  will  be 
henceforth  the  national  religion." 

At  these  words  the  president  embraced  the  Bishop  of 
Paris.  The  priests  of  his  cortege,  covered  with  red  bonnets, 
the  symbol  of  enfranchisement^  issued  in  triumph  from  the 
hall  and  dispersed  themselves^  amidst  the  noisy  acclamations 
of  the  crowd  in  the  Tuileries.  This  abdication  of  exterior 
Catholicism  by  the  priests  of  a  nation  surrounded  for  so  many 
ages  by  the  power  of  this  worship,  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic acts  of  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  Chaumette, 
Hebert,  and  their  faction,  encouraged  more  and  more,  aflter 
the  separation  of  this  day,  the  profanation  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  temples,  the  dispersion  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
imprisonment  and  martyrdom  of  priests  who  preferred  death 
to  apostacy.  The  bells,  those  iSonorous  voices  of  christian 
temples,  were  cast  into  money  or  cannon.  The  coffers,  the 
reliquaries,  these  popular  apotheoses  of  the  apostles  and 
saints  of  Catholicism,  were  despoiled  of  their  precious 
ornaments  and  cast  into  the  sewer.  The  representative 
Ruhl  broke  the  sainte  ampoule  upon  the  public  place  at 
Rheims,  which  an  ancient  legend  pretended  was  brought 
from  heaven  to  anoint  the  kings  with  celestial  oil.  The 
directors  of  the  departments  forbid  the  institutors  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  God  in  their  tuition  to  the  children  of 
the  people.  Andr^  Dumont,  in  mission  in  the  departments 
of  the  north,  wrote  to  the  Convention  :  "  I  arrest  the  priests 
who  permit  fetes  and  the  Sabbath.  I  cause  the  cross  and 
the  crucifix  to  disappear.  I  am  in  ecstasy  -—  intoxicated.  In 
every  direction  the  churches  are  shut ;  the  confessionals  and 
saints  burned ;  and  wadding  for  cannon  is  made  of  the  sacred 
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books  of  the  liturgy.  All  the  citkens  cry  out,  ^  No  more 
priests  —  equality  and  reason.' " 

In  La  Vend^  the  representatives  Lequinio  and  Laigrelot 
persecuted  even  the  wax  merchants  who  furnished  the  candles 
for  the  ceremonies  of  worship.  At  Nantes  large  piles  lighted 
upon  the  public  place,  burned  the  statues,  images,  and  sacred 
books.  Deputations  of  patriots  came  at  each  sitting  of  the 
Convention  to  bear  as  tribute  the  spoils  of  the  altar.  The 
towns  and  neighbouring  villages  of  Paris  ran  occasionallj 
to  bring  also  to  the  Convention,  upon  chariots,  reliquaries  of 
gold, — mitres,  chalices,  pyx,  patera,  and  chandeliers  of  their 
churches.  Banners  planted  in  this  heap  of  spoils  piled  up  in 
irregular  masses  were  inserihedi-^ Destruction  (}f  fanaticism! 
The  people  were  avenged  by  their  power  to  insult  what  they 
had  so  long  adored :  confounding  the  Deity  himself  in  their 
resentments  against  his  worship. 

The  Commune  desired  to  replace  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
by  other  spectacles,  to  which  the  people  flocked  as  they  do  to 
aU  novel  sights.  The  profanation  of  sacred  places — the 
parody  of  mysteries  —  the  eclat  of  .pagan  rites  —  were  the 
attractions  to  these  pomps.  It  was  beheved  that  after  many 
ages,  there  was  now  a  sweeping  out  of  these  dark  vaults, 
and  that  a  flood  of  light,  liberty,  and  reason  was  entering. 

But  sincerity  of  purpose  was  utterly  wanting  at  these  Jetes, 
There  was  no  adoration  at  these  meetings  —  no  soul  at  these 
ceremonies.  Religions  do  not  spring  up  in  the  market-place 
at  the  voice  of  legislators  or  demagogues.  The  religion  of 
Chaumette  and  the  Commune  was  merely  a  popular  opera 
transferred  from  the  theatre  to  the  tabernacle. 

The  inauguration  of  this  worship  took  place  at  the  Con- 
vention on  the  9th  of  November.  Chaumette,  accompanied 
by  the  members  of  the  Commune,  and  escorted  by  a  vast 
crowd,  entered  the  apartment  to  the  sounds  of  music  and 
the  chorus  of  patriotic  hymns.  He  conducted  by  tiie  hand 
one  of  the  handsomest  courtesans  of  Paris,  the  idol  being  half 
covered  with  a  long  blue  veiL  A  band  of  prostitutes,  her 
companions,  followed,  escorted  by  a  group  of  seditious  citi- 
zens. This  foul  assemblage  entered  the  hall  confusedly,  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  benches  of  the  deputies.  Lequinio 
presided. 

Chaumette,  advancing  towards  him,  raised  the  veil  which 
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covered  the  courtesan^  and  her  beauty  striking  the  multitude^ 
he  exclaimed,  '^ Mortals!  recognise  no  other  divinity  than 
Eeason,  of  which  I  present  to  you  the  loveliest  and  purest 
persoBification."  At  these  words  Chaumette  bowed  and 
made  a  semblance  of  adoration.  The  president,  the  Conven- 
tion, and  the  people  affected  to  pay  similar  worship.  A 
fete  in  honour  of  Reason  was  decreed  in  the  cathedral  of 
Paris.  Songs  and  dances  hailed  this  decree.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  — Armonville,  Drouet,  andLecarpentier 
— j(»ned  in  these  dances.  A  large  portion  of  the  Assembly^ 
however,  appeared  cold  and  careless.  Satisfied  with  having 
voted  for  these  saturnalia,  they  abandoned  them  to  the  people, 
and  blushed  at  participating  in  them.  Robespierre,  seated 
beside  Soint-Juet,  affected  inattention  and  indifference.  His 
stem  countenance  did  not  give  way  for  a  moment.  He  gave 
a  glance  at  the  disorder  in  the  Chamber,  made  notes,  and 
then  conversed  with  some  one  sitting  next  to  him.  The 
degradation  of  the  Revolution  appeared  to  him  its  crime  of 
greatest  magnitude,  and  he  was  already  meditating  its  re- 
pression. At  the  moment  when  the  popular  orgy  was  at  its 
height,  he  rose,  with  Hi-repressed  indignation,  and  retired 
with  Saint-Just.  He  would  not  by  his  presence  sanction 
such  profanations.  Robespierre's  departure  disconcerted 
Chaumette.  The  president  raised  the  sitting,  and  restored 
decency  within  the  temple  of  the  laws. 

XXn.  The  20th  of  December,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
installation  of  the  new  worship,  the  Commune,  the  Conven- 
tion,  and  the  authorities  of  Paris,  went  in  a  body  to  the 
cathedral.  Chaumette,  seconded  by  Lais,  an  actor  at  the 
opera,  had  arranged  the  plan  of  the  fete.  Mademoiselle 
Maillard,  an  actress,  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth  and  talent, 
formerly  a  favourite  of  the  queen,  and  high  in  popular  admi- 
ration,  had  been  compelled  by  Chaumette's  threats  to  play 
the  part  of  the  divinity  of  the  people.  She  entered  borne  on 
a  palanquin,  the  seat  of  which  was  formed  of  oak  branches. 
Women  dressed  in  white,  and  wearing  tri-coloured  girdles, 
preceded  her.  Popular  societies,  fraternal  female  societies, 
revolutionary  committees,  sections,  groups  of  choristers, 
singers,  and  opera  dancers  encircled  the  throne.  With  the 
theatrical  cothurni  on  her  feet,  a  Phrygian  cap  on  her  head, 
her  firame  scarcely  covered  with  a  white  tunic,  over  which  a 
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flowing  cloak  of  sky-blae  was'tbrown,  ^e  priestess  was  borne, 
at  the  sound  of  instruments,  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
placed  on  the  spot  where  the  adoration  of  the  faithful  so 
lately  sought  the  mystic  bread  transformed  into  a  divinity. 
Behind  her  was  a  vast  torch,  emblematical  of  the  light  of 
philosophy,  destined  henceforward  to  be  the  sole  flame  of  the 
interior  of  these  temples.  The  actress  lighted  this  flambeau. 
Ghaumette,  receiving  the  encensair,  in  which  the  perfume 
was  burning,  from  the  hands  of  the  two  acolytes,  knelt,  and 
waved  it  in  the  air.  A  mutilated  statue  of  the  Virgin  was 
lying  at  his  feet.  Chaumette  apostrophised  the  marble,  and 
defied  it  to  resume  its  place  in  the  respect  of  the  people. 
Dances  and  hymns  attracted  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  spec- 
tators. No  profanation  was  wanting  in  the  old  temple  whose 
foundations  were  confounded  with  the  foundations  of  religion 
and  the  monarchy.  Forced  by  terror  to  be  present  at  this 
fete.  Bishop  Gobel  was  there,  in  a  tribune,  at  this  parody  of 
the  mysteries  which  three  days  before  he  had  celebrated  at 
the  same  altar.  Motionless  from  fear :  tears  of  shame  rolled 
down  the  bishop's  cheeks. 

A  similar  worship  was  imitated  in  all  the  churches  through- 
out the  departments.  The  light  surface  of  France  bent 
before  every  wind  from  Paris.  Only  instead  of  divinities 
borrowed  from  the  theatres,  the  representatives  in  mission 
compelled  modest  wives  and  innocent  young  maidens,  to  dis- 
play themselves  to  the  adoration  of  the  public  in  these  spec- 
tacles. 

XXni.  The  devastation  of  sanctuaries,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  relics  followed  the  inauguration  of  the  allegorical 
worship  of  Chaumette.  They  burnt  on  the  Place  de  Greve, 
a  place  consecrated  to  punishment,  the  remains  of  Sainte 
Genevieve,  the  popular  patroness  of  Paris,  and  threw  her 
ashes  to  the  wind.  They  pursued  the  traditions  of  religion 
even  to  their  sepulchres,  whither  they  had  already  pursued 
the  memories,  respect,  and  superstition  of  the  country. 
Death  itself  was  not  an  inviolable  asylum  for  the  relics  of 
kings.  A  decree  of  the  Convention  had  commanded,  in 
hatred  of  royalty,  the  destruction  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings 
of  St.  Denis.  The  Commune,  exaggerating  political  power, 
had  changed  this  decree  into  an  attack  against  the  dead, 
history,  and  humanity.    It  had  ordered  the  exhumation  of 
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boneSy  the  spoliation  of  the  grave,  the  carrjing  away  of  the 
lead  of  the  coffins  to  cast  into  balls. 

Tlds  sacrilegious  order  was  executed, by  the  commissioners 
of  the  Commune^  with  all  the  circumstances  and  all  the 
derision  befitting  the  horror  of  such  an  act.  The  people 
savage  over  these  tombs^  seemed  to  exhume  their  own  his- 
tory^  and  scatter  it  to  the  winds.  The  axe  broke  the  gates 
of  bronze  presented  by  Charlemagne,  to  the  Basilica  of 
Saint  Denis.  Gratings,  roofing,  statues,  all  were  broken 
and  ground  to  atoms  under  the  hammer.  They  raised  the 
stones,  ransacked  the  vaults,  violated  the  resting  places  of 
the  departed.  Curiosity,  blending  with  mockery,  sought 
out,  beneath  the  swathings  and  shrouds,  embalmed  corpses, 
crumbled  flesh,  calcined  bones^  empty  skulls  of  kings,  queens, 
princes,  ministers,  bishops,  whose  names  had  been  famous 
in  the  past  history  of  France.  Pepin,  the  founder  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  father  of  Charlemagne,  was  now 
but  a  pinch  of  grey  ash,  which  was  in  a  moment  scattered 
by  the  wind.  The  mutilated  heads  of  Turenne,  Dugues- 
cUn,  Louis  XIL,  Francois  L  were  rolled  on  to  the  pave- 
ment. They  trampled  on  heaps  of  sceptres,  crowns,  pastoral 
croziers,  and  historical  and  religious  attributes.  A  deep 
fosse,  in  which  quick  lime  was  tlurown  to  consume  the  dead 
bodies,  was  made  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Yalois.  Perfumes 
were  burnt  in  the  caverns  to  purify  the  air.  There  were 
heard,  after  each  blow  of  the  axe,  the  shouts  of  the  grave* 
diggers,  who  uncovered  the  remains  of  a  king,  and  threw 
about  his  bones. 

Beneath  the  choir  were  buried  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  the  first  race,  and  some  of  the  third.  Hugues  Capet, 
Philip  the  Bold,  Philip  the  Hands(Hne.  They  rent  away 
their  rags  of  silk,  and  threw  them  on  a  bed  of  quick  lime. 

Henry  IV.,  embalmed  with  skill  by  Italians,  preserved 
still  his  historic  physiognomy.  His  uncovered  breast  dis- 
played the  two  wounds,  whence  his  life  had  flowed  away. 
His  beard,  perfumed  and  spread  out  like  a  fan,  as  in  lus 
portraits,  proved  the  care  which  this  voluptuous  king  took  of 
his  face.  His  memory,  revered  by  the  people,  protected  him 
for  the  moment  from  profanation.  The  multitude,  for  two 
days,  silently  marched  round  this  still  popular  corpse.  Placed 
in  the  choir,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he  received,  dead,  the 
vol..  m.  X 
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respectful  homage  of  the  mntilators  of  royalty.  Javogues,  a 
representative  of  the  people^  was  indignant  at  this  post- 
humoas  saperstition.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  to  the 
people,  in  a  few  words,  that  this  king,  brave  and  amorous, 
had  rather  been  the  seducer  than  the  friend  of  his  people. 
*<  He  deceived,**  said  Javogues,  "  Grod,  his  mistresses,  and 
his  people :  let  him  not  deceive  posterity  and  your  justice !" 
They  flung  the  carcase  of  Henry  lY.  into  the  common 
fosse. 

His  sons  and  grandsons,  Louis  XHI.  and  XIY.,  followed. 
Louis  XIU.  was  but  a  mummy.  Louis  XIV.,  a  black  in- 
distinguishable mass  of  aromatics.  The  man  disappeared, 
after  his  death,  in  his  perfumes,  as,  during  his  life,  in  his 
pride.  The  vault  of  the  Bourbons  rendered  up  its  dead- 
queens,  dauphinesses,  princesses,  were  carried  away  in  arms- 
ful  by  the  workman,  and  cast  into  the  trench.  Louis  XV. 
came  last  out  of  the  tomb :  the  infection  of  his  reign  seemed 
to  issue  from  his  sepulchre.  They  were  obliged  to  burn  a 
mass  of  gunpowder  to  dissipate  the  mephitic  odour  of  the 
corpse  of  this  prince,  whose  scandalous  life  had  degraded 
royalty. 

In  the  vault  of  Charles,  they  found,  beside  Charles  V.,  a 
hand  of  justice  and  a  golden  crown,  and  spindles  and  mar- 
riage-rings in  the  coffin  of  Jeanne  de  Bourbon  his  wife. 

The  vault  of  the  Valois  was  empty,  and  the  just  hate  of 
the  people  sought  Louis  XI.  in  vain.  He  had  been  buried 
in  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Virgin,  whom  he  had  bo 
often  invoked,  even  to  aid  in  his  crimes. 

Turenne's  body,  mutilated  by  a  ball,  was  venerated  by 
the  people ;  and  it  was  secretly  removed,  and  for  nine  years 
preserved  in  the  lofts  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  amongst  the  stuffed  remains  of  ani- 
mals. The  military  tomb  of  the  Invalids  was  rendered  to 
this  hero  by  the  hands  of  a  fellow-soldier.  Duguesclin, 
Suger,  Vendome,  —  heroes,  abbes,  ministers  of  the  mo- 
narchy, were  cast  headlong  into  the  earth,  which  con- 
founded their  recollections  of  glory  with  the  recollections  of 
servitude. 

Dagobert  I.,  and  his  wife  Matilde,  had  reposed  in  the  same 
sq>ulchre  for  twelve  centuries.  Matilde's  skeleton  wanted 
the  head,  like  the  skeletons  of  several  other  queens.    King 
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John  closed  up  the  file  of  this  mournful  procession  of 
the  dead.  They  found  one  spoil  was  wanting.  It  was  that 
of  a  young  princess,  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  who  had  fled 
into  a  nunnery  to  avoid  the  scandals  of  the  throne,  and  had 
died  there  under  the  Carmelite's  habit.  The  vengeance  of  the 
Revolution  went  to  seek  this  virgin*s  body,  even  in  the  tomb 
of  the  cloister,  whither  she  had  escaped  from  the  grandeurs 
of  life.  Her  coffin  was  brought  to  St.  Denis,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  made  to  undergo  the  penalty  of  exhumation  and 
exposure.  No  relic  was  spared.  Nothing  that  had  been 
royal  was  judged  innocent.  Brutal  instinct  revealed  in  the 
Revolution  the  desire  to  repudiate  all  the  past  of  France.  It 
sought  to  tear  out  every  page  in  history,  and  to  date  all 
from  the  Eepublic. 
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I.  Fabis  was  not  alone  a  prey  to  these  devastations  and  this 
rage.  The  representatives  of  the  Convention  and  the 
agents  of  the  Commune  traversed  the  whole  surface  of 
France.  Carrier,  at  Nantes,  endeavoured  to  surpass  in  ex- 
ecutions the  number  and  ferocity  of  those  of  CoUot  d'Her- 
bois  at  Lyons.  Carrier  sought  in  the  mjrthology  of  the 
primitive  Christians  and  in  the  depravation  of  the  Roman 
empire,  executions  to  renew  and  refinements  of  death  to 
surpass.  He  invented  tortures  and  obscenities  to  season  to 
his  imagination  the  blood  with  which  he  was  satiated.  The 
Convention  turned  away  their  eyes.  Nantes  was  a  field  of 
carnage,  where  every  thing  was  permitted,  as  in  the  fury  of 
combat.  The  passage  of  the  Loire  by  the  Yendeans,  the 
insurrection  of  the  nobles,  the  priests,  and  the  peasants,  the 
pretended  complicity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nantes,  had  given 
to  Carrier  an  entire  people  to  execute. 

This  man  was  not  one  of  opinion,  but  of  depraved  in 
stincts.     He  had  no  idea  but  that  of  fury.     Murder  was  his 
philosophy,  blood  all  his  sensuality.     Carrier  was  bom  in 
those  mountains  of  Auvergne  where  the  men  are  strong, 
hardy,  and  wild  as  their  climate.    A  population  isolated  by 
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its  race  and  its  manners,  in  the  centre  of  France,  whicli 
seems  to  have  in  its  fibres  some  portion  of  the  fire  and  iron 
of  its  mines  and  volcanoes.  Carrier,  bom  in  a  village,  sent 
to  Aurillac  to  studj  as  a  lawj^,  hardened  bj  the  practice 
of  that  subaltern  chicanery,  which  closes  the  heart  and  sours 
the  speech  of  litigious  men,  had  become  a  declaimer  and 
agitator  of  his  country.  They  chose  him,  from  his  enei^  of 
purpose  and  ferocity  of  soul,  to  send  him  to  the  Convention. 
They  thought  they  discerned  in  him  an  invincible  soldier  of 
the  Kevolution ;  he  was  but  an  executioner.  He  was  then 
upwards  of  forty  years  of  age.  Without  talent  in  the  Con- 
vention, he  had  never  spoken  but  vociferously.  The  most 
extreme  measures,  and  amongst  others  the  establishment  of 
a  revolutionary  tribunal,  had  wrung  from  him  some  phrases 
of  approbation.  La  Montague  had  thought  proper  to  carry 
terror  into  the  disturbed  provinces.  They  sent  him  to 
Nantes,  to  animate  the  republican  army  by  his  patriotism. 
He  had  been  cowardly  in  combat,  terrible  in  vengeance. 
After  the  rout  of  the  royalist  army,  he  had  established  at 
Nantes,  not  his  tribunal,  but  his  butchery.  More  than  eight 
thousand  victims  had  already  been  shot  in  the  dep6ts,  con- 
sisting of  prisoners,  sick,  and  women  and  children,  whom 
the  fugitive  army  left  upon  their  march.  This  was  little  for 
Carrier.  He  presented  himself  with  naked  sabre  in  hand,  to 
the  popular  society  of  Nantes  ;  he  harangued  the  club ;  he 
abused  its  sloth ;  he  pointed  out  to  it  the  merchants  and  rich 
people  as  the  worst  kind  of  aristocracy,  and  demanded  five 
hundred  citizens.  He  wrote  to  General  Haxo,  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  Convention  was  to  depopulate  and  burn  the 
country.  He  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of 
Marat,  a  band  of  stipendiaries^  paid  at  ten  francs  per  day, 
to  be  the  guards  of  his  person  and  the  executors  of  ius 
orders.  He  shut  himself  up,  like  Tiberius  at  Caprea,  in  a 
country  villa  in  the  faubourg  of  Nantes,  and  made  himself 
inaccessible  to  increase  fright  by  mystery.  He  allowed  no 
one  to  approach  him  but  his  sateUites.  He  selected^  amongst 
the  most  abject  and  half-starved  men  of  the  refuse  of  Nantes, 
the  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Committees,  and  of  the 
military  commission,  charged  to  legalise  his  atrocities,  by  an 
appearance  of  judgment. 
A  person  named  Lambertye,  created  by  him  a^utant- 
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general,  was  his  instrument.  Lambertye  carried  bis  orders 
to  the  military  commission,  commanded  the  troops^  enrolled 
the  executioners,  executed  murders  en  masse,  and  parti- 
tioned the  spoils.  Not  content  with  having  caused  eighty 
victims  to  be  shot  at  one  time  without  judgment,  Carrier 
gave  an  order  to  the  president  of  the  military  commission  to 
deliver  up  the  prisons  and  the  depots  to  Larabertye,  to  exe* 
cute  therein  his  nocturnal  slaughter.  The  Company  of 
Marat  and  the  detachments  of  troops  in  garrison  at  Nantes, 
directed  by  Lambertye,  thus  emptied  the  prisons,  while  civii- 
agents  of  the  proconsul  filled  them  by  their  denunciations. 

n.  The  town  and  the  department  were  no  longer  peopled 
but  by  murderers  and  by  victims.  Pillage  served  as  incite- 
ment to  murder.  Murder  absolved  theft;  commerce  was 
suppressed,  the  merchants  imprisoned,  property  sequestrated. 
Every  njiovement  of  life  was  at  a  stand  stilL  Residence  was 
a  sin,  flight  a  crime,  wealth  a  denunciation.  All  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  republicans  or  royalists,  were  crammed  into 
the  dungeons.  The  blood-hounds  of  Carrier,  and  the  satel- 
lites of  Lambertye,  brought  the  suspected  in  flocks  from  the- 
towns  and  neighbouring  counties  into  the  depots  of  Nantes. 
A  single  one  of  these  depots  contained  fifteen  hundred 
women  and  children,  without  beds,  without  straw,  without 
fire,  and  without  covering,  plunged  into  their  infection,  and 
sometimes  abandoned  for  two  days  without  nourishment. 
These  human  shambles  were  only  emptied  by  fusillades.. 
The  citizens  redeemed  their  life  only  by  their  fortunes, — 
women  by  their  prostitution.  Those  who  refused  these  in- 
famous compliances  were  sent,  even  when  pregnant,  to 
execution.  A  great  number  of  Vendean  women,  who  had 
followed  their  husbands  from  beyond  the  Loire,  and  who 
Tvere  gathered  together  in  the  fields,  were  shot  with  the 
infants  which  they  were  about  to  bring  into  the  world. 
The  executioners  called  this  striking  royalism  in  the  germ ! 

Seven  hundred  priests  suffered  martyrdom ;  some  for  their 
faith,  others  for  their  opinion, — all  for  their  dress.  The 
phantoms  of  judgments  were  too  tardy  and  too  multiplied  in 
the  eyes  of  Carrier.  The  tribunal  commenced  murmuring 
at  its  own  servility.  Carrier  called  the  suspected  members 
to  him,  loaded  them  with  invectives,  and  even  blows,  bran- 
^shed  his  sabre  before  their  eyes,  and  demanded  from  them 
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the  heads  which  were  marked  out,  or  their  own.  His  execu- 
tioners trembled,  and  were  secretly  indignant  at  hiro.  He 
felt  that  his  instrument  of  murder  was  worn  out, — he  in- 
vented a  new  one. 

The  parricide  Nero,  drowning  Agrippina  in  a  sunken  galley, 
to  impute  his  crime  to  the  sea,  furnished  to  one  of  the  seids 
of  Carrier  an  idea  which  he  adopted.  Death  by  fire  and 
Bword  made  a  noise,  scattered  blood,  and  left  bodies  to  be 
buried  and  be  counted.  The  silent  water  of  the  Loire  was 
dumb,  and  would  render  no  account.  The  bottom  of  the 
sea  alone  would  know  the  number  of  victims.  Can-ier 
caused  mariners  to  be  brought,  as  pitiless  as  himself.  He 
ordered  them,  without  much  mystery,  to  pierce  plug-holes 
in  a  certain  number  of  decked  vessels,  so  as  to  sink  them, 
with  their  living  cargoes,  in  parts  of  the  river  which  he 
should  order,  under  pretext  of  transporting  the  prisoners 
from  one  depdt  to  another.  One  of  these  mariners  asking 
him  for  a  written  order;  "Am  I  not  a  representative?" 
answered  Carrier.  "  Ought  you  not  to  have  confidence  in 
me  for  the  labours  I  command  you  ?  Not  so  much  mys- 
tery," added  he ;  "  you  must  throw  these  fifty  priests  into 
the  water  when  you  are  in  the  middle  of  the  current." 

III.  These  orders  were  at  first  executed  secretly  and 
under  the  colour  of  accidents  of  navigation.  But  soon  these 
naval  executions,  of  which  the  waves  of  the  Loire  bore  wit- 
ness even  to  its  mouth,  became  a  spectacle  for  Carrier,  and 
for  his  courtiers.  He  furnished  a  gsdley  of  pleasui-e,  of  which 
he  made  a  present  to  his  accomplice  Lambertye,  under  pre- 
text of  watching  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  vessel, 
adorned  with  all  the  delicacies  of  furniture,  provided  with 
all  the  wines  and  all  the  necessaries  of  feasting,  became  the 
most  general  theatre  of  these  executions.  Carrier  embarked 
therein,  sometimes  himself  with  his  executioners  and  his 
courtesans,  to  make  trips  upon  the  water.  Whilst  he  yielded 
himself  up  to  the  joys  of  wine  and  love  on  deck,  his  victims, 
enclosed  in  the  hold,  saw,  at  a  given  signal,  the  valves  open, 
and  the  waves  of  the  Loire  swallow  them  up.  A  stifled 
groaning  announced  to  the  crew  that  hundreds  of  lives  had 
just  breathed  their  last  under  their  feet.  They  oontinned 
their  oi^ies  upon  this  floating  sepulchre. 

Sometimes  Carrier,  Lambertye^  and  their  accomplices  le- 
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joiced  in  the  cruel  pleasure  of  this  spectacle  of  agony.  They 
caused  victims  of  either  sex  in  couples  to  mount  upon  the 
deck.  Stripped  of  their  garments,  they  bound  them,  face  to 
face,  one  to  the  other, — a  priest  with  a  nun,  a  young  man 
with  a  young  girl, — they  suspended  them  thus  naked  and 
interlaced  by  a  cord  passed  under  the  shoulders  through  a 
block  of  the  vessel ;  they  sported,  with  horrible  sarcasms  on 
this  parody  of  marriage  in  death,  and  then  flung  the  victims 
into  the  river.  This  cannibal  sport  was  termed  ^'  republi* 
can  marriages." 

These  drownings  of  Nantes  lasted  many  months.  Entire 
villages  perished  en  masse  in  military  executions,  the  authors 
and  executors  of  which  themselves  thus  recounted  the 
slaughter: — "We  saw  the  volunteers,  conformably  to  the 
orders  of  their  chiefs,  throw  children  from  hand  to  hand, 
make  them  fly  from  bayonet  to  bayonet,  burn  the  houses, 
rip  up  the  bellies  of  the  pregnant  women,  and  burn  children 
of  fourteen  years  old."  These  murders  did  not  yet  satisfy 
Carrier.  Madness  bewildered  his  reason,  his  words,  and  his 
actions ;  but  his  madness  was  still  sanguinary.  The  people  of 
Kantes,  witnesses  and  victims  of  this  fury,  seeing  the  Con* 
vention  mute,  dared  not  accuse  as  madness  those  acts  which 
the  satellites  of  this  proconsul  called  patriotism.  The 
slightest  murmur  was  imputed  to  crime.  Carrier,  having 
learned  that  some  secret  denunciations  had  been  sent  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  caused  two  hundred  of  the 
principal  merchants  in  Nantes  to  be  arrested,  buried  them  in 
dungeons,  and  afterwards  caused  them  to  be  slowly  dragged 
attached  in  couples,  to  Paris.  A  young  commissioner  of 
public  instruction,  son  of  a  representative  named  Juvon, 
was  sent  to  Nantes  by  Bobespierre  to  investigate  the  crimes 
of  Carrier.  He  informed  Robespierre  of  the  excesses  by 
which  Carrier  dishonoured  terror  itself.  Carrier  was  re- 
called. But  La  Montagne  dared  not  disavow  him  or  defame 
him.  This  was  one  of  those  wrongs  most  justly  imputed  as 
a  reproach  to  Robespierre,  allowing  Carrier  to  escape  with 
impunity.  Not  to  avenge  humanity  of  these  illegal  acts, 
was  to  declare  himself  either  too  weak  to  punish  them,  or 
proscriber  sufficient  to  accept  them. 

IV.  Joseph  Lebon  decimated,  at  Arras  and  at  Cambray, 
the  departments  of  the  North  and  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  Tlus 
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man  is  an  example  of  the  phrenzj  which  seised  some  weak 
heads  in  the  great  oscillations  of  opinion*  Times  have  their 
Grimes  as  well  as  men.  Blood  is  as  contagious  as  air.  The 
fever  of  revc^utions  has  its  delirium.  Lebon  proved  it,  and 
manifested  it  in  all  its  accesses,  during  the  short  phases  of 
a  life  of  thirty  years.  In  a  period  of  quiet,  he  had  acquired 
the  name  of  a  man  of  worth ;  in  darker  days,  he  left  the  re- 
nown of  a  pitiless  proscriber. 

Born  at  Arras,  a  compatriot  of  Robespierre,  Lebon  had 
entered  into  the  order  of  the  Oratory,  the  nursery  for  men 
who  were  destined  to  public  tuition.  Bejected  from  the 
rule  of  this  order,  Lebon  became  curate  of  Vemois,  near 
Beaune,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bevolution.  His 
regular  piety,  his  manners,  and  his  feeling  for  human  misery 
made  Lebon,  at  this  period,  the  model  of  priests.  The  phi- 
lanthropic doctrines  of  the  Bevolutum  mingled  them8el?es 
in  his  mind  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  of  equality,  and  of  the 
charity  of  Christianity.  He  believed  he  perceived  the  torch 
of  poUtical  truth  to  be  enlightened  by  the  age  at  the  torch 
of  divine  faith.  He  was  impassioned  with  zeal  and  hope 
for  this  religion  of  the  people,  so  similar  to  the  religion  of 
Christ.  His  faith  itself  incited  him  against  his  faith.  He 
separated  himself  from  Borne  to  unite  himself  to  the  con- 
stitutional church.  When  philosophy  repudiated  this  schis- 
matic church,  Lebon  repudiated  it  in  his  turn.  He  married. 
He  returned  to  his  country*  The  pledge  he  had  given  to 
the  Revolution  caused  it  to  elevate  him  to  public  employ. 
The  ascendency  of  Robespierre  and  of  Saints  Just,  at  Axras, 
brought  him  to  the  Convention.  The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  did  not  think  they  could  confide  to  a  more  trust- 
worthy man  the  mission  of  watching  over  and  quelling  the 
contra-revolutionary  plots  of  those  departments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  frontiers,  submissive  to  the  priests,  and 
wrought  upon  by  the  conspiracies  of  Dumouriez.  Lebon 
there,  at  first,  showed  himself  indulgent,  patient,  and  just 
He  slackened  his  hand  to  put  down,  without  striking,  the 
enemies  of  the  Revolution  and  the  suspected.  Denounced 
by  the  Jacobins  on  account  of  his  moderation,  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  recalled  him  to  Paris  to  reprimand  him  for 
his  weakness. 

Whether  it  were  that  the  tone  of  this  reprimand  had 
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caased  the  terror  which  he  was  ordered  to  cany  to  Arras 
to  penetrate  into  his  own  soul,  or  whether  the  fire  of  civic 
fury  had  ignited  him,  he  returned,  at  an j  rate^  another  man 
into  the  north.  The  empty  prisons  at  his  voice  were  filled. 
He  named,  for  jndges  and  juries,  the  most  ferocious  repab* 
iicans  of  the  clubs.  He  dictated  the  sentences.  He  paiaded 
the  guillotine  from  town  to  town.  He  honoured  the  execu- 
tioner as  the  chief  magistrate  of  liberty*  He  caused  him  to 
dine  publicly  at  his  table,  as  if  to  reinstate  death.  Nobles, 
priests,  parents  of  emigrants,  citizens,  farmers,  servants, 
women,  old  men,  and  children  who  had  not  even  attained  the 
age  of  crime,  and  strangers  who  knew  not  even  how  to  read 
the  laws  of  the  country — he  mingled  all  in  the  arrests  which 
he  commanded  his  assassins  to  execute,  and  which  execution 
he  himself  watched  over.  Blood,  of  which  he  had  had  a 
horror,  became  as  water  in  his  eyes.  He  was  present,  from 
a  raised  balcony,  on  a  level  with  the  guillotine,  at  the  execu* 
tion  of  the  condemned.  He  endeavoured  to  cause  his  wife 
to  view  with  less  horror  the  death  of  the  enemies  of  the 
people.  He  seemed  to  repent  of  his  ancient  humanity  as  of 
a  weakness.  The  only  crime,  in  his  eyes,  was  pity  fi^r  the 
centra-revolutionists,  and  for  the  priests,  the  companions  of 
his  prior  faith.  He  made  triumphal  entries  into  the  cities, 
preceded  by  the  instrument  of  execution,  and  accompanied 
by  judges,  denunciators,  and  executioners.  He  insulted  and 
dismissed  the  authorities.  He  replaced  them  with  dennncia* 
tors.  He  caused  to  be  inscribed  over  his  door  ~  ^<  Those 
who  shall  enter  here  to  solicit  the  liberty  of  the  deienusy  shall 
not  issue  forth  {but  to  take  their  place."  He  stripped  the 
suspe(Cted  of  their  wealth,  and  the  condemned  women  of  their 
jewels,  and  confiscated  these  legacies  of  the  scaffold  to  the 
profit  of  the  republic.  He  drove  from  popular  society  those 
women  whose  modesty  prevented  them  from  taking  part  in 
the  patriotic  dances  ordered,  under  pain  of  imprisonment. 
He  had  them  exposed,  upon  a  platform,  to  the  interrogations 
and  yells  of  the  populace.  He  had  thus  raised  upon  this 
footstool  of  infamy  a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  his  cousin, 
who  had  refused  to  dance  in  these  civic  choirs.  He  insulted 
her  with  his  own  tongue,  and  threatened  to  make  her  expiate 
her  refusal  in  the  dungeon.  He  searched  for,  and  struck 
with  his  own  hand,  young  girls  and  women  who  read  aristo* 
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cntic  books.  He  condemned  and  guillotined  whole  families, 
and  bud  low  twenty  heads  at  once*  He  pursued  vengeance 
beyond  the  scaffold. 

y.  In  the  south  the  proconsul,  Maignet,  born,  like  Car- 
rier, in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  yielded  to  the  sanguinary 
example  of  the  assassins  of  Avignon.  He  burned,  by  order 
of  the  Conmiittee  of  Public  Safety,  the  little  town  of  Bedouin^ 
signalised  as  a  focus  of  royalty,  after  having  expelled  the 
inhabitants.  He  instigated  the  creation  of  a  popular  com- 
mission at  Orange,  to  purge  the  south.  Ten  thousand  vic- 
tims fell  much  less  under  the  axe  of  the  republic,  than  under 
the  vengeance  of  their  own  personal  enemies.  In  this  climate 
of  fire,  all  ideas  are  passions — all  passions  crimes. 

VI.  Blood  appeared,  more  crimson  when  contrasted  with 
this  feeling  for  family  and  these  domestic  details.  The 
system  which  these  men  adopted  had  degraded  them  to  im- 
passibility. As  for  the  rest,  crimes  called  reaction  into  the 
departments.  Royalists,  moderesy  patriots  —  all  used  the 
same  weapons.  Opinions  became,  for  all,  personal  hatreds 
and  assassinations.  Men  in  masks  having  been  introduced, 
at  night,  into  the  country-house  of  one  of  the  principal  re- 
publicans of  Avignon,  chained  his  servants,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughters,  dragged  him  into  his  cellar,  and  shot  him  under 
the  eyes  of  his  own  son,  whom  they  forced  to  hold  a  lamp  to 
light  their  aim.  Maignet  seized  this  occasion  to. arrest  all 
the  relations  of  emigrants,  and  all  women  suspected  of  at- 
tachment to  the  proscribed.  The  south,  pressed  by  a  colony 
of  Montagnards,  and  by  the  revolutionary  commission  of 
Orange,  dared  no  longer  act  under  the  hand  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

At  Bordeaux,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  heads  of  the  fede- 
ralists had  already  rolled  under  the  iron  of  the  guillotine. 
The  triumvirate  of  Isabeau,  of  Baudot,  and  of  Tallien  paci- 
fied La  Gironde.  Isabeau,  an  ancient  orator,  like  Fouche, 
a  man  of  vigour,  and  not  of  carriage ;  Baudot,  the  deputy  of 
Sadne-et«Loire,  urging  republican  zeal  to  a  fever,  but  not  to 
cruelty ;  Tallien,  young,  handsome,  and  intoxicated  with  his 
reputation,  proud  of  the  friendship  of  Danton,  sometimes 
terrible  and  sometimes  indulgent,  causing  some  to  expect 
vengeance  and  others  pity  —  Tallien  thought  he  felt  himself 
destined  to  great  things.    He  governed  Bordeaux  as  a  sore^ 
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reign  of  a  conquered  province,  rather  than  as  a  delegate  of  a 
popular  democracy.  He  desired  to  make  himself  feared  and 
adored  at  the  same  time.  The  son  of  a  father  nourished  in 
the  domesticity  of  an  illustrious  family,  educated  himself  by 
the  patronage  of  this  family,  Tallien  brought  into  the  re- 
public the  tastes,  the  elegances,  the  pride,  and  also  the  cor- 
ruptions of  aristocracy. 

VII.  At  the  moment  when  Tallien  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  a 
young  Spanish  woman,  of  striking  beauty,  of  tender  feelings, 
and. of  passionate  imagination  was  detained  there,  in  her 
route  towards  Spain,  by  the  arrest  of  her  husband.  She 
called  herself  then  Madame  de  Fontenay.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Cabarrus.  The  count  of  Cabarru3, 
French  by  origin,  and  established  in  Spain,  had  risen,  by  his 
genius  for  finance,  to  the  highest  employs  in  the  monarchy 
under  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  Bom  at  Madrid,  of  a  Yalen- 
cian  mother,  whom  Cabarrus  had  elevated,  the  fire  of  the 
south,  the  languor  of  the  north,  and  the  grace  of  France 
united  in  her  person,  made  her  a  living  statue  of  the  beauty 
of  all  these  climates.  She  was  one  of  those  women  whose 
charms  are  power,  and  of  whom  nature  avails  herself,  as  of 
Cleopatra  or  ef  Theodora,  to  enslave  those  who  enslave  the 
world,  and  to  tyrannise  over  the  soul  of  tyrants.  The  perse- 
cutions to  which  her  father  had  submitted  at  Madrid,  for  the 
price  of  his  services,  had  taught  the  young  Spaniard  from 
her  infancy  to  detest  despotism  and  adore  liberty.  French 
by  origin,  she  had  become  so,  in  heart,  from  patriotism.  The 
republic  appeared  to  her  as  the  Nemesis  of  kings,  the  provi- 
dence of  nations,  and  the  restoration  of  nature  and  of  truth. 

At  the  theatres,  at  the  reviews,  in  the  popular  societies,  in 
fetes,  and  in  public  ceremonies  the  people  of  Bordeaux  saw 
her  enthusiasm  by  her  presence,  by  her  costume,  and  by  her 
applause.  They  thought  they  beheld  in  her  the  female  genius 
of  the  republic.  But  Madame  de  Fontenay  had  a  horror  of 
blood.  She  could  not  resist  a  tear.  She  believed  generosity 
to  be  the  excuse  of  power.  The  necessity  of  conquering  a 
greater  popularity,  in  order  to  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of 
mercy,  induced  her  to  appear  sometimes  in  the  clubs,  and  to 
speak.  Clothed  in  a  riding  habit,  her  hair  covered  with  a 
bat  and  tri-coloured  plume,  she  made  many  republican  dis- 
courses.   The  intoxication  of  the  people  resembled  love. 
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The  name  of  Tallien  then  made  Bordeaux  tremble.  They 
spoke  of  the  representative  of  the  people  as  of  an  implacable 
man.  She  felt  herself  courageous  enough  to  brave  him, 
seducing  enough  to  soften  him.  The  fame  of  ancient 
females  who  had  subjected  proscribers,  to  wrest  victims  from 
them,  induced  her ;  the  ambition  of  ruling  over  one  of  the 
men  who,  at  this  moment  ruled  the  republic,  intoxicated  her. 

She  conquered  the  representative  by  her  first  look.  Tal- 
lien, under  whom  all  bent,  bowed  at  her  feet.  She  usurped,  in 
his  soul,  the  place  of  the  republic.  He  no  longer  desired 
power  but  to  allow  her  to  partake  it ;  greatness,  but  to  raise 
her  to  it ;  glory,  but  to  cover  her  with  it.  As  all  men  do, 
with  whom  passion  amounts  to  delirium,  he  gloried  in  his 
weakness.  He  rejoiced  in  the  publicity  of  his  amour.  He 
displayed  it  with  pride  before  the  people,  with  insolence 
before  his  colleagues ;  whilst  the  prisons  were  gorged  with 
captives,  while  the  emissaries  of  the  representatives  tracked 
the  suspected  in  the  fields,  and  blood  flowed  in  torrents  upon 
the  scaffold,  Tallien,  intoxicated  with  his  passion  for  IX)Da 
Theresa,  paraded  her  in  splendid  equipages,  to  the  delight  of 
Bordeaux.  Clothed  in  the  light  drapery  of  the  Greek  sta- 
tues, which  displayed  transparently  the  beauty  of  her  form, 
a  spear  in  her  hand,  and  the  other  gracefully  leant  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  proconsul,  Dofia  Theresa  affected  the  atti- 
tude of  the  goddess  of  liberty. 

But  she  rejoiced  more  in  being  secretly  the  divinity  of 
pardon.  This  woman  held  in  her  hand  the  heart  of  him  who 
controlled  life  and  death ;  she  was  supplicated  and  adored  as 
the  providence  of  the  persecuted.  The  executions  were  soon 
confined  to  only  those  men  pointed  out  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  as  dangerous  to  the  republic.  The  judges 
were  milder  from  the  example  of  the  representative.  The 
love  of  a  woman  transformed  terror:  Bordeaux  forgot  its 
seven  hundred  victims.  The  enthusiastic  temper  of  the 
Bordelais  smiled  at  this  Oriental  proconsulship  of  Tallien. 
Bobespierre  was  provoked  at  it,  but  did  not  insist  upon  his 
recall  to  Paris.  He  loved  him  better  as  a  satrap  at  Bordeaux 
than  as  a  conspirator  in  the  Convention.  He  spoke  of  Tal- 
lien with  contempt.  "  These  men,"  said  he,  "  are  fit  only  to 
revive  vice.  They  inoculate  the  people  with  the  bad  man- 
ners of  the  aristocracy.    But  patience  —  we  will  deliver  the 
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people  from  their  corrupters^  as  we  have  delivered  them  from 
thdrtyrants." 

YULl.  Robespierre  kept  his  eye  on  these  proconsuls.  On 
the  return  of  Fouche  from  his  mission  in  the  south,  he  broke 
out  in  reproaches  against  the  cruelty  of  the  Conventionalist. 
'^  Does  he  believe  then,"  said  he,  speaking  of  Fouche,  "  that 
the  blade  of  the  republic  is  a  sceptre,  and  that  it  will  not 
recoil  upon  those  who  hold  it  ?"  Fouche  made  vain  endea- 
vours to  become  reconciled  to  Bobespierre.  Eobespierre 
sent  his  brother  on  a  mission  to  Yesoul  and  to  Besan9on. 
This  young  man  only  availed  himself  of  the  high  power 
which  his  name  bestowed  upon  him  to  moderate  his  col- 
leagues, repress  executions,  and  to  open  the  prisons.  After 
a  discourse  of  clemency  pronounced  in  the  popular  society  of 
Yesoul,  he  restored  liberty  to  eight  hundred  detenus.  This 
indulgence  was  not  slow  in  brin|]^ng  down  scandal  on  his 
colleague  Bernard  de  Saintes.  The  young  representative 
pursued  his  mission  of  clemency.  The  president  of  the  club 
of  Be8an9on,  noble  by  birth,  having  spoken  to  him  one  day 
in  the  assembly  of  the  illustriousness  of  his  family  called  to 
high  destiny";  "  The  services  which  my  brother  has  rendered 
to  the  Eevolution,"  replied  the  younger  Robespierre,  "  are 
all  personal  The  love  of  the  people  has  been  the  reward  of 
them.     I  have  nothing  to  claim  for  myself.'* 

Surrounded  by  the  relatives  of  the  detenusy  [vrho  repre- 
sented to  him  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  his  colleagues, 
but  powerless  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Haute  Sadne,  the 
younger  Robespierre  promised  them  to  bear  their  complaints 
to  the  Convention,  and  to  bring  back  justice.  ^'  I  shall  re- 
turn here  with  the  olive-branch  in  my  hand,  or  I  will  die  for 
you,"  said  he  to  them ;  ^'  for  I  go  to  defend  my  head  and  that 
of  your  relatives  at  the  same  time."  This  exalted  young  man 
received,  with  the  respect  of  a  son,  the  oracles  and  confidence 
of  his  brother.  His  eloquence  was  monotonous,  cold,  weak, 
and  without  imagination.  It  was  evident  that  he  drew  his 
inspirations  from  a  system  rather  than  from  his  sentiments. 
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L  DuBiKO  the  early  months  of  1794,  Saint-Just  and  Lebas, 
sometimes  In  unison,  at  others  separated,  both  the  intimate 
confidants  of  Robespierre,  ran  from  the  army  of  the  North 
to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  from  Lille  to  Strasburg,  to 
reorganise  the  armies,  watch  the  generals,  and  to  stimulate 
and  moderate  the  public  mind  in  the  threatened  departments. 
Saint-Just  carried  not  only  the  nerve  of  an  inflexible  will 
into  the  tribunals,  but  dbplayed  on  the  field  of  battle  the 
impetuosity  of  his  youth,  and  the  example  of  an  intrepidity 
wluch  astonished  the  very  soldiery.  He  was  no  more  spanng 
of  his  blood  than  of  his  renown. 

The  young  representative  had  several  horses  killed  under 
him.  He  only  rested  from  the  intoxication  of  war  to  con- 
demn himself  to  watchings  and  to  the  assiduous  toil  of  an 
organiser.  He  did  not  permit  himself  any  of  those  relax- 
ations of  which  his  youth  might  have  rendered  him  desirous. 
He  seemed  to  recognise  no  other  luxury,  than  the  triumph  of 
his  cause.  This  proconsul  of  twenty-four  years,  master  of 
the  life  of  thousands  of  citizens,  and  of  the  fortune  of  as 
many  families,  who  beheld  at  his  feet  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  detenus^  displayed^  the  austerity  of  a  Scipio.  He 
wrote  from  the  midst  of  the  camp  letters  to  the  sister  of 
Lebas,  which  breathed  the  purest  attachment.  Terrible  in 
combat,  pitiless  in  council,  he  respected  in  himself  the  Revo- 
lution, as  a  dogma  of  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  sacrifice 
any  thing  to  humane  sentiments.  Equally  implacable  to- 
wards those  who  stained  the  republic  as  towards  those  who 
betrayed  it,  he  sent  to  the  guillotine  the  president  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  of  Strasburg,  who  had  imitated  and 
equalled  the  ferocity  of  Lebon  in  Alsace.  The  mission 
of  Saint-Just  to  Strasburg  saved  thousands  of  heads. 

U.  Lebas,  his  friend,  and  almost  every  where  his  colleague, 
had  been  the  schoolfellow  of  Robespierre.  He  had  devoted 
himself,  by  a  double  worship,  to  his  principles  as  a  revolu- 
tionist, and  to  his  person  as  a  friend.  Born  at  Prevent,  in 
the  environs  of  Arras,  the  country  of  Robespierre,  his  orato- 
rical talents,  displayed  in  the  popular  cause,  had  carried  Lebas 
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into  the  Convention.  He  there  followed  the  thought  of  Ro- 
bespierre, as  the  fixed  star  of  his  opinions.  Honest,  modesty 
and  silenl^  without  other  ambition  than  that  of  serving  the 
ideas  of  his  master,  he  believed  in  virtue  as  in  the  infallibility 
of  Robeapierre.  He  had  remitted  his  conscience  and  his  votes 
to  his  hands ;  connexions  of  familiarity,  and  almost  of  rela- 
tionship, augmented  still  more  the  unity  of  opinion.  Lebas, 
introduced  by  Bobespierre  into  the  house  of  Duplay,  had 
become  the  table  companion  of  this  family.  He  was  betrothed 
to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Duplay.  The  hand  which  drew 
the  sabre  at  the  head  of  our  battalions,  and  which  signed  the 
imprisonment  or  liberty  of  so  many  proscribed,  wrote  to  this 
female,  dreaming  of  domestic  happiness  uiider  the  same  roof 
where  Robespierre  dreamt  of  his  blood-stained  theories. 
"  When  shall  I  be  able  to  place  the  seal  to  a  union  to  which 
I  attach  the  happiness  of  my  life?'*  said  Lebas  to  his  affianced 
biide.  ^'  Oh  I  how  sweet  will  be  that  moment  when  I  again 
see  you !  What  cruel  sacrifices  the  country  demands  of  me 
by  these  absences !  But  matters  go  on  so  badly,  that  deputies 
truly  patriotic  are  required  here.  Yesterday  I  caused  two 
generals  to  be  arrested.  In  rendering  to  Paris  all  the  ser- 
vices of  which  I  am  capable,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  happi- 
ness of  being  near  to  you !  We  shall  be  united  now !  Tell 
Robespierre  that  my  health  cannot  long  submit  to  the  rude 
life  I  lead  here.  Pardon  me  the  brevity  of  my  letters.  It 
is  now  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  am  oppressed  with 
fatigue.  I  go  to  sleep  dreaming  of  you ;  when  our  car- 
riage takes  us  up,  and  my  colleague,  Duquesnoy,  overpowered 
by  fatigue,  ceases  talking,  or  falls  asleep,  I  dream  of  you. 
Kvery  other  idea,  when  I  can  tear  my  thoughts  from  public 
matters,  troubles  me.  Now  that  my  presence  is  not  so  neces- 
sary, might  not  Couthon  have  some  deference  for  his  young 
colleague?  Might  not  Robespierre  consider  that  I  have 
liready  done  enough  to  shorten  the  term  of  my  sacrifice? 
Dccupy  yourself,  my  dear  Elizabeth,  with  the  aiTangement 
>f  our  future  dwelling.  I  wrote  yesterday  in  haste  to  Ro- 
>espierre.  I  am  sa|isfied  with  Saint-Just.  He  possesses 
alent  ani  excellent  qualities.  .  Embrace  all  the  family,  and 
Robespierre  is  of  the  number.  We  never  cease,  Saint-Just 
nd.  myself,  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  triumph 
f  our  armies.    We  travel  night  and  day,  anid  exercise  the 
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most  uide&tigable  snnrdllance.  At  the  mcmient  when  he 
least  expects  as,  such  a  general  sees  ns  arrive,  and  demand 
from  him  an  account  of  his  conduct*  I  am  ^lad  that  yon 
have  no  prejudice  against  Saint-Just.  I  have  promised  him 
a  repast  from  your  hand.  He  is  an  excellent  man :  I  love 
him  and  esteem  him  every  day  more.  The  republic  has  not 
a  more  ardent  or  more  intelligent  defender.'' 

Henriette  was  the  sister  of  Lebas,  beloved  by  Sfunt-Jast. 
The  attachment  which  Saint-Just  evidenced  towards  Lebas 
was  a  reflection  of  that  which  he  entertained  for  l^e  sister  of 
his  colleague.  But  this  young  girl,  who  at  the  commence- 
ment returned  Saint-Just  the  sentiment  he  experienced  for 
her,  having  hesitated  afterwards  to  give  him  her  hand, 
Saint-Just  attributed  this  estrangement  to  Lebas.  He  be- 
came cool  towards  his  colleague.  These  two  Conventionalists 
remained,  nevertheless,  both  attached  to  Robespierre.  This 
circumstance,  it  was  said,  was  some  months  afterwards  the 
motive  of  the  absence  of  Saint-Just  from  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  —  an  absence  which  weakened  the  party  of 
Bobespierre,  and  caused  his  fall  and  his  death.  A  disap- 
pointment in  love  thus  went  some  way  towards  the  catastrophe 
which  dragged  down  Bobespierre  and  the  republic. 

m.  These  interior  details  attest  the  simplicity  of  pas- 
sions and  interests  which  were  in  agitation  around  the  mas- 
ter of  the  republic.  Bobespierre  the  younger,  Saint-Just. 
Gouthon,  the  Italian  Buonarotti,  Lebas,  some  poor  and 
honest  artisans,  and  some  sectarians,  fanaticised  by  demo- 
cratic doctrines,  composed  all  the  court  of  Bobespierre.  The 
house  of  a  workman  ccmtinued  to  be  his  palace.  It  was  the 
school  of  a  philosopher  in  lieu  of  the  circle  of  a  dictator.  But 
this  philosopher  had  an  intractable  people  for  his  disciples, 
and  that  people  had  the  sword  in  their  hands.  The  populace 
of  Paris,  once  unchained,  intimidated  the  true  body  of  them, 
and  the  scum  spread.  Liberty  was  a  scandal  of  tiie  repub- 
licans themselves.  This  was  not  the  rdgn^  but  the  saturnalia 
of  the  republic. 

Hubert  and  Chaumette  daily  excited  this  excess  .more  and 
more ;  the  one  in  his  pages  of  Pere  Duchesne^  the  other  in 
his  discourses.  Philosophers  of  Diderot's  schools,  these  two 
men  stirred  up  the  vilest  passions  of  the  human  heart.  Tbej 
professed  atheism.     The  perpetual  dialogue  which  ^ey  heM 
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with  the  people,  was  seasoned  by  oaths  and  obscene  expres- 
sions, which  are  to  the  tongue  of  men  what  ordure  is  to  the 
sight  aud  smell.  They  infected  the  vocabulary  of  the  repub- 
lic. Cynicism  and  ferocity  are  allied.  Ferocity  is  the  cyni- 
cism of  the  heart  Th»  vulgar  horde  were  proud  to  see  their 
folly  raised  to  the  dignity  of  political  language.  This  parody 
made  them  laugh  as  if  at  a  masquerade  of  words.  Their 
native  tongue  had  lost  all  modesty.  Its  licence  no  longer 
made  it  bli^.     It  displayed  itself  Uke  a  prostitute. 

IV.  The  women  of  the  people  liad  been  the  first  to  applaud 
the  shamelessness  of  Hebert.  Mirabeau  had  incited  them  by 
one  word  pronounced  at  Versailles,  on  the  evening  of  the 
days  of  the  6th  and  6th  of  October.  ^*  If  the  women  do  not 
mix  in  it^"  he  said  in  a  whisper  to  the  emissaries  of  the 
Parisian  insurrection,  ^*  there  will  be  nothing  done."  He 
knew  that  the  fury  of  women,  once  inflamed,  rises  to  excess, 
and  to  profanations  which  surpass  the  audacity  of  men.  The 
women  of  Paris,  running  at  the  head  of  the  republican  bands 
of  the  capital,  had  in  effect  first  violated  the  palace  of  the 
king,  brandished  the  poignard  over  the  bed  of  the  queen, 
and  carried  to  Paris  on  the  end  of  their  pikes  th#  heads  of 
the  massacred  bodyguards.  Theroigne  de  Mericourt  and 
her  bands  had  marched  to  the  assault  of  the  Tuileries  on  the 
20th  of  Jun6  and  the  10th  of  August.  Terrible  during  the 
combat,  cruel  after  victory,  they  had  assassinated  the  van-* 
quished,  spilt  their  blood,  and  mutila^d  their  bodies.  The 
Revolution,  its  agitations,  its  days,  its  sentences,  and  its  exe- 
cutions had  become  for  these  furies  a  spectacle  as  necessary 
as  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  were  to  the  corrupted  female 
patricians  of  Kome.  Ashamed  of  being  excluded  from  the 
clubs  of  men,  these  women  had  founded  at  first,  under  the 
name  of  fraternal  societies,  —  afterwards  under  that  of 
societies  of  republican  and  revolutionary  women, — clubs  of 
their  own  sex.  There  were,  by  the  place  of  their  meeting, 
even  clubs  of  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
called  ^<  Bed  Childrenj''  the  baptism  of^blood  upon  the  heads 
of  these  precocious  rispublicans.  These  societies  of  women 
had  their  orators.  The  Commune  of  Paris,  on  the  report  ot 
Chaumette,  had  decreed  that  these  heroines  of  the  great 
days  of  the  Eevolution  should  have  an  honourable  place  in 
tJie  civic  ceremonies,  and  that  they  should  be  preceded  by  a 
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banner  bearing  this  inscription :  *^  Ettes  ontbalaye  les  tyrans 
devatU  elUs,^  (They  have  swept  the  tyrants  before  tibem.) 
**  Thej  shall  assist  in  the  national  fetes,"  said  the  decree  of 
the  Commnne,  '^  with  their  husbands  and  their  children,  and 
they  shall  knit  there."  From  thence  originated  the  name  oi 
Trieoteuses  (Knitters)  of  Robespierre,  a  name  which  defamed 
that  sign  of  handiwork  and  of  the  domestic  hearth.  Eyerj 
day,  detachments  of  these  mercenaries,  paid  by  the  Commime, 
distributed  themselves  about  the  entrances  of  the  tribunal, 
iip6n  the  route  of  the  tumbrils,  and  upon  the  steps  of  the 
guillotine  —  to  greet  death,  to  insult  the  victims,  and  to  glut 
their  eyes  with  blood.  Antiquity  had  paid  mourners^  the 
Commune  had  stipendiary  furies. 

Y.  The  fraternal  society  of  women  held  its  sittings  in  a 
hall  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Jacobins.  This  union  was  com- 
posed of  educated  women,  who  discussed  with  more  decency 
the  social  questions  analogous  to  their  sex, — such  as  marriage, 
maternity,  the  education  of  children,  the  institutions  of  relief^ 
and  the  assistance  of  humanity.  They  were  the  philosophers 
of  their  sex.  Bobespierre  was  their  oracle  and  their  idoL 
The  Utopian  and  vague  character  of  its  institutions  was 
conformable  to  the  genius  of  women,  more  adapted  to  dream 
of  the  social  happiness  than  to  form  the  mechanism  of 
societies.  The  Revolutionary  Society  sat  at  Saint  Eustache. 
It  was  composed  of  abandoned  women,  adventurers  of 
their  sex,  recruited  for  vice,  either  in  the  depths  of  miseiy, 
or  in  the  hovels  of  debauchery.  The  scandsJ  of  their  meet- 
ings, the  tumult  of  their  motions,  the  caprice  of  their  elo- 
quence, and  the  audacity  of  their  petitions  annoyed  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety*  These  women  had  dictated  laws 
under  pretext  of  bestowing  their  counsel  upon  the  Conven- 
tion. It  was  evident  that  their  acts  were  dictated  to  them 
by  the  agitators  of  the  Commune  and  of  the  Cordeliers.  They 
were  the  advanced  guard  of  a  new  31st  of  May.  Particu- 
larly affiliated  to  th^  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  abandoned, 
since  the  eclipse  of  Danton,  to  the  most  unbridled  dema- 
gogues, they  founded  their  agrarian  doctrines  upon  the 
club  of  Enrages,  These  three  clubs  were  to  the  Commune 
what  the  Jacobins  were  to  the  Convention. — one  while  its 
whip,  at  another  its  bridle,  and  sometimes  its  sword.  Hebert 
was  their  Robespierre,  Chaumette  was  their  Danton. 
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VI.  A  young,  beautiful,  and  eloquent  woman,  if  one  can 
bestow  this  epithet  on  such  disordered  inspiration  of  the  soul, 
presided  over  this  last  club.  She  was  named  Rose  La- 
combe.  A  daughter  without  a  mother,  born  by  chance  in 
the  coulisses  of  a  provincial  theatre,  she  had  grown  up  on 
the  minor  boards.  Life  for  her  had  been  but  a  sorry  part, 
speech  but  perpetual  declamation.  Of  an  excitable  and 
turbulent  nature,  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm  had  easily 
borne  her  off  in  its  whirlwind.  Noticed,  admired,  and  ap- 
plauded in  the  first  agitations  of  Paris,  this  grand  scene  of 
the  people  had  disgusted  her  with  every  thing  else.  Like 
Collet  d'Herbois,  she  had  passed  with  one  step  from  the 
theatre  to  the  tribune,  and,  like  him,  she  conveyed  into  the 
real  tragedies  of  the  republic  the  accents  and  gestures  of  her 
first  profession.  The  people  like  these  declamatory  natures 
— the  gigantic  appears  to  them  sublime.  More  alive  to  noise 
than  truth,  whatever  counterfeits  nature  seems  to  them  to 
surpass  it.  Rose  Lacombe  had  a  powerful  ascendency  over 
the  Commune.  She  scolded  the  deputies.  Bazire,  Chabot 
bent  before  her;  Robespierre  alone,  amongst  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion,  closed  his  door  against  her.  She  caused 
the  prisons  to  open — denounced  or  pardoned — procured 
all  imprisonments  and  pardons.  Easily  subdued  by  tears, 
she  interceded  frequently  for  the  accused. 

Love  had  surprised  her  in  the  dungeons  she  visited. 
Struck  by  the  beauty  of  a  young  prisoner,  nephew  of  the 
mayor  of  Toulouse,  and  imprisoned  with  his  uncle,  Rose 
Lacombe  had  tried  everything  to  save  Yier  protegL  She 
liberally  abused  the  Convention.  Bazire  and  Chabot  de- 
nounced her  to  the  Cordeliers  as  an  intrigtmnte,  who  sought 
to  corrupt  patriotism.  "  She  is  dangerous  because  she  is 
eloquent  and  handsome,''  said  Bazire.  '^  She  has  threatened 
me,  if  I  did  not  set  the  mayor  of  Toulouse  at  liberty,"  said 
Chabot.  ^  She  has  confessed  to  me  that  it  was  not  this 
magistrate,  but  his  nephew  who  had  interested  her  heart.  I, 
who  am  accused  of  allowing  myself  to  be  persuaded  by 
women,  have  resisted  her.  It  is  because  I  love  the  women 
that  I  will  not  allow  them  to  corrupt  and  calumniate  virtue ! 
They  have  even  dared  to  attack  Robespierre."  At  these 
words  Rose  Lacombe  rose  in  the  tribune,  and  demanded 
leave  to  speak.    The  club  was  in  a  ferment.     Some  wished 
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she  should  be  heard,  and  others  demanded  that  she  should  be 
turned  out.  The  president  put  on  his  hat.  The  club  de- 
cided that  an  address  should  be  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
General  Safety,  demanding  the  purification  of  the  society  of 
revolutionary  women.  The  Convention  did  not  dare  to  dis- 
solve them. 

Vn.  Robespierre  expressed  his  open  and  loud  indignation 
at  these  orgies  of  opinion,  in  which,  under  pretext  of  giving 
an  impulse  to  patriotism,  nature  was  perverted.  Chaumette 
dreaded  Robespierre's  anger,  and  sought  to  appease  it-  He 
prepared  a  theatrical  display,  in  which  he  should  afiect  the 
austerity  of  the  tribune  of  public  conduct  against  the  very 
excesses  he  had  himself  provoked.  Towards  the  end  of 
January  a  column  of  revolutionary  women,  rallied  and  led  by 
Rose  Lacombe,  wearing  the  bonnet  rouge^  and  displaying 
their  persons,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  council  of  the 
Commune,  and  interrupted  the  sitting  by  their  petitions  and 
cries.  Murmurs  of  indignation  (arranged  beforehand)  were 
heard  in  the  Assembly.  "  Citizens,"  exclaimed  Chaumette, 
"  you  are  doing  a  great  act  of  reason  by  these  mui-murs.  The 
entrance  to  the  chamber  where  the  magistrates  of  the  people 
sit  should  be  interdicted  to  those  who  outrage  the  nation." 
"  No,"  said  another  member,  "  the  Ikw  permits  women  to 
enter."  "  Let  the  law  be  read,"  replied  Chaumette.  "  The 
law  commands  respect  to  public  decency,  and  causes  it  to 
be  respected ;  but  here  I  see  it  despised.  How  long  shall 
women  be  allowed  to  abjure  their  sex,  abandon  their  house- 
hold duties  and  the  cradle  of  their  children  to  come  into 
public  places,  in  the  tribune  of  orators,  the  bar  of  the  senate, 
the  ranks  of  our  armies,  —  usurping  those  rights  which 
nature  has  reserved  for  men  ?  To  whom,  then,  has  nature 
assigned  domestic  duties  ?  Had  she  made  us  nurses  ?  Has 
she  softened  our  muscles  to  render  us  fitted  for  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  house  and  the  household  ?  No !  —  she  has  said 
to  man,  be  mant  to  womHn,  be  woman,  and  be  the  divinity  of 
the  sanctuary  of  home  !  Imprudent  women,  who  seek  to 
become  men,  have  you  not  already  all  you  should  have? 
You  control  all  our  senses ;  your  despotism  is  that  of  love, 
and  consequently  that  of  nature."  At  these  words  the  women 
took  off  their  bonnets  rouges.  "  Recollect,"  continued  Chau- 
mette, "  those  perverse  women  who  have  so  greatly  excited 
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the  republic  —  that  haughty  wife  of  a  pei^dious  husband,  the 
citizeness  Roland,  who  believed  herself  capable  of  governing 
the  nation,  and  hastened  on  to  her  own  ruin  —  that  man- 
woman,  the  impudent  Olympe  de  Gouges,  who  founded 
the  first  of  the  'societies  of  women,'  and  went  to  death 
for  her  crimes !  Women  are  not  anything  but  when  men  are 
nothing.  Look  at  Jeanne-d*Arc,  who  was  great  only  because 
Charles  YII.  was  less  than  a  man  ! " 

The  women  retired,  apparently  convinced  by  Chaumette's 
appeal.  Hose  Lacombe  did  not,  however,  cease  (instigated 
by  Hubert)  to  stir  up  the  very  dregs  of  her  sex.  Groups  of 
women,  dressed  in  red  trowsers,  with  cockades  in  their  hair, 
insulted  and  assaulted,  in  public  places,  modest  young  females 
whom  they  surprised  without  the  exterior  signs  of  patriotism. 

Amar,  set  on  by  Robespierre,  addressed  the  Convention  on 
this  subject.  "  I  denounce  to  you,"  he  said,  "  an  assemblage 
of  more  than  6000  women,  soi-disant  Jacobins,  and  members 
of  a  pretended  revolutionary  society.  Nature,  by  her  differ- 
ence of  strength  and  conformation,  has  .assigned  to  them 
otlier  duties.  Modesty,  which  forbids  their  publicity,  lays 
down  as  law  that  they  shall  remain  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
families."  The  Convention  adopted  these  principles,  and 
closed  the  female  clubs  ;  and  Rose  Lacombe  returned  to  the 
obscurity  and  the  dregs  of  society  whence  the  revolutionary 
furor  had  for  the  moment  drawn  her.  Hebert  and  his  party 
were  disarmed  with  these  bands,  which  they  had  incited  to 
meetings,  at  first  supplicatory,  and  then  imperious,  towards 
the  Convention. 

VnL  Hebert's  party  in  the  Commune  openly  aspired  to 
continue  and  surpass  the  party  of  Marat.  He  began  to  dis- 
turb the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  to  weary  Robes- 
pierre and  Danton.  Hebert,  master  of  the  Commune  through 
Pache,  Payan,  and  Chaumette ;  master  of  the  people  through 
the  subaltern  leaders  of  the  riots ;  master  of  the  revolutionary 
army  through  Ronsin ;  master  of  the  club  of  Cordeliers  by 
its  new  orators,  amongst  whom  were  young  Vincent,  secre- 
tary general  of  the  minister  of  war  ;  in  fine,  master  of  the 
most  tumultuous  risings  of  the  multitude  through  his  journal, 
the  .Pere  Duchesne,  in  which  he  kept  up  the  perpetual  fire 
of  sedition,  attacked  Robespierre  cautiously — Danton  openly. 
These  two  popular  men^  undermined,  Hubert  relied  on  im- 
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posing  his  demagoguism  on  the  Convention  with  the  utmost 
facility.  The  ideal  of  this  party  was  neither  liberty  nor 
country.  It  was  the  total  subversion  of  all  ideas^  all  religions, 
all  decencies,  all  institutions  on  which  social  order  had  been 
hitherto  based ;  the  absolute  and  sanguinary  tyranny  of  the 
people  of  Paris  alone  over  all  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  the  deca- 
pitation en  masse  of  all  the  noble,  rich,  lettered,  moral  classes, 
which  had  predominated  by  their  rank,  intelligence,  or  pre- 
judices; the  suppression  of  national  representation;  and 
iinally,  the  establishment  for  all  government  of  a  dictator- 
ship, absolute  as  the  people  and  irresponsible  as  destiny. 

Each  of  the  principal  members  of  this  faction,  Hebert, 
Ghaumette,  Vincent,  Momoro,  Ronsin,  arrogated  to  himself, 
in  his  own  mind,  the  chief  magistracy.  In  the  meanwhile, 
it  had  devolved  on  Pache  the  mayor,  —  an  abstracted,  myste- 
rious, taciturn  character,  whose  exterior  had  a  terrible 
analogy  with  the  avenging,  implacable,  and  mute  omnipotence 
•which  he  sought  to  personify  in  himself. 

The  insatiable  ^irst  of  blood,  which  had  not  been  glutted 
by  five  months  of  punishments,  incessant  riots  against  the 
rich  and  the  merchants,  the  clamours  against  monopolists,  the 
follies  of  a  maximum  ordered  by  the  Convention,  demo- 
litions, exhumations,  violations  of  sepulchres,  the  apostacies 
enforced  on  Gobel  and  his  clergy  under  pain  of  death,  the 
proscription  of  one  hundred  thousand  priests,  persecuted, 
imprisoned,  martyrised  for  their  faith,  the  profanation  of 
churches,  the  parodies  of  religious  worship,  proclamations  of 
atheism,  the  honours  rendered  to  immorality,  and  then  the 
obscene  and  sanguinary  catechism  which  Fere  Duchesne  each 
day  cast  in  his  pages  to  the  people,  —  were  symptoms  which 
revealed  to  Kobespierre  and  Danton  the  plans  or  deliriums  of 
this  faction.  But,  protected  by  the  Commune,  this  faction 
was  enabled  to  brave  all.  Danton,  nearly  always  retired  in 
his  country-house  near  Sevres,  abandoned  the  tribune  of  the 
Cordeliers  to  his  enemies,  and  his  popularity  to  itself.  He 
rarely  appeared  at  the  Jacobins,  not,  as  in  former  days,  to 
crush  and  carry  all  before  him,  but  to  justify  himself  and 
to  complain.  Danton  confined  himself  to  his  defence  against 
the  bitings  of  Hebert  and  his  pack,  which  was  incessantly 
growling  against  him. 

This  impolitic  set  against  Danton  by  Hebert's  party,  at  the 
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moment  when  this  party  desired  to  render  Robespierre  nn* 
popular,  had  its  origin  in  a  rivalry  between  the  journals  of 
nlbert  and  Camille  Desmoulins.  The  Fere  Duchesne  went 
deeper  into  the  mud  than  his  rival,  and  never  ceased  splashing 
Desmoulins,  who  replied  to  Hubert  in  his  pamphlets,  in 
which  insult  was  branded  with  a  red-hot  iron  on  the  brows 
of  his  enemies. 

IX.  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  had  been  mute  since  the 
death  of  the  Girondists,  now  resumed  his  pen,  and  published 
some  numbers  (worthy  of  Tacitus  and  Aristophanes  con- 
joined) against  the  excess  of  the  Terror  and  Hebert's  doc- 
trines. He  endeavoured  to  make  crime  ridiculous ;  but  death 
does  not  laugh.  The  publication  of  tliese  detached  leaves 
was,  like  all  that  Camille  did,  a  burst  of  anger  and  a  secret 
caress  of  two  great  popular  individuals.  This  was  the  origin. 

One  of  the  last  evenings  in  the  month  of  January, 
Danton,  Souberbielle  one  of  the  jury  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  Camille  Desmoulins  came  away  from  the  Palais 
de  Justice  together.  The  day  had  been  one  of  blood.  Fifteen 
heads  had  that  morning  fallen  on  the  Place  de  la  Eevolution  ; 
twenty-seven  had  been  sentenced  to  death  at  the  sitting ;  and 
amongst  the  number  were  the  heads  of  some  of  the  highest 
of  the  ancient  magistracy  of  Paris.  These  three  men,  with 
dejected  mien,  and  the  heart  deeply  affected  by  the  sinister 
impressions  of  the  sight  they  had  just  witnessed,  walked  on 
in  silence.  The  night  (which  gives  force  to  reflections,  and 
allows  the  secrets  of  the  soul  to  escape,)  was^  gloomy  and 
dull.  On  reaching  the  Pont  Neuf,  Danton  turned  sud- 
denly towards  Souberbielle,  and  said,  "  Do  you  know  that  at 
the  pace  we  are  now  going,  there  will  speedily  be  no  safety 
for  any  person  ?  The  best  patriots  are  confounded  heedlessly 
with  traitors.  Blood  shed  by  genends  on  the  field  of  battle 
does  not  spare  them  from  spilling  the  rest  on  the  scaffold.  I 
am  weary  of  living.  Look  !  See  there  !  the  river  seems  to 
flow  with  blood  I "  «  True,"  replied  Souberbielle,  "  the  sky 
is  red ;  and  there  are  many  showers  of  blood  behind  those 
clouds !  Those  men  had  demanded  inflexible  judges,  and  now 
they  only  seek  for  complaisant  executioners.  When  I  refuse 
an  innocent  head  to  their  knife,  they  say  I  have  scruples  of 
conscience.  What  can  I  do  ?  "  added  Souberbielle,  with  dejec- 
tion. "  I  am  but  an  obscure  patriot.  Ah,  if  I  were  Danton  I  ^ 
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**  Danton  sleeps — be  silent!"  replied  Robespierre's  rival,  ^^fae 
will  awake  at  the  right  moment*  All  this  begins  to  exdte 
horror  in  me.  I  am  a  man  of  the  Revolution,  and  not  a  man 
of  slaughter ;  but  you/'  he  added,  addressing  Camille  Des- 
moulins,  ^whj  do  joa  keep  silence?''  ^^I  am  weary  of 
silence,"  was  Camille's  reply,  "  my  hand  weighs  heavily,  and 
I  have  sometimes  the  impulse  to  sharpen  my  pen  into  a 
dagger  and  stab  these  scoundrels.  Let  them  beware  I  My 
ink  is  more  indelible  than  their  blood :  it  stains  for  immor- 
tality !  "  "  Bravo,  Camille  !  "  rejoined  Danton,  "  b^n  from 
to-morrow.  You  began  the  Revolution  ;  be  it  you  who  shall 
now  most  strongly  urge  it.  Be  assured,"  he  continned  in  his 
deepest  tones,  "  this  hand  shall  aid  yon.  You  know  whether 
or  not  it  be  strong."  The  three  friends  separated  at  Danton's 
door. 

Next  day  Camille  Desmonlins  had  written  the  first  number 
of  the  Vieux  Cordelier,  After  having  read  it  to  Danton, 
Camille  took  it  to  Robespierre.  He  knew  that  an  attack 
against  the  Enrages  would  not  displease  the  master  of  the 
Jacobins,  who  secretly  abhorred  Hdbert.  There  was  a 
prudence  concealed  in  the  temerity  of  Camille  Desmonlins, 
and  adulation  even  in  his  coun^e.  Robespierre,  still  unde- 
cided as  to  the  plans  of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Montague, 
neither  approved  nor  blamed  Camille  Desmoulins.  He 
guarded  in  his  words  the  liberty  he  desired  to  guard  in  bis 
acts.  But  the  writer  discerned  the  thought  of  Robespierre 
beneath  his  reserve,  and  understood  that  if  his  daring  were 
not  encouraged,  at  least  it  would  be  pardoned. 

X.  But  if  Robespierre  hesitated  to  attack  the  Terror,  from 
fear  of  injuring  or  disarming  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  combat  alone,  and  body  to  body,  with 
those  who  depraved  the  Revolution,  and  desired  to  convert 
worship  into  atheism.  More  constant  than  ever  at  the 
Jacobins,  in  spite  of  the  slow  fever  that  consumed  him,  he 
alone  restrained  them  in  that  declivity,  down  which  the 
Commune  and  the  Cordeliers  sought  to  drag  all  headlong. 
He  wished,  for  a  long  time,  an  occasion  to  wash  his  hands 
of  the  immoralities  and  impieties  of  Chaumette  and  Hebert, 
and  the  latter,  emboldened  by  the  feeling  of  a  portion  of  the 
Mountain,  was  not  long  in  offering  tliis  opportunity  to  Ro- 
bespierre.    He  marched  in  procession  through  the  Con- 
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vention  one  of  these  assemblages  of  men  and  women,  clad 
in  the  spoils  of  the-  churches.  Next  day  he  presented 
himself,  in  force,  at  the  Jacobins,  to  renew  the  same  scenes, 
and  impel  them  forward.  In  his  discourse  he  ventured  to 
address  plain  allusions  against  their  leader.  '^The  policy 
of  all  tyrants,"  said  Hebert,  "  is  to  divide,  in  order  to  reigiK 
That  of  patriots  is  to  rally,  in  order  to  crush  tyrants.  I 
have  already  warned  you  that  certain  intriguers  have  sought 
to  set  ns  against  each  other.  Expressions  of  Robespierre 
against  myself  are  quoted,  and  the  question  is  daily  asked 
why  I  am  not  arrested*  I  reply,  are  we  again  to  have  the 
Committee  of  Twelve?  Yet  I  do  not  altogether  despise 
these  rumours.  Every  patriot  owes  it  to  himself  to  refute 
injurious  reports  against  him.  We  must  follow  up  rigorously 
the  trials  of  the  accomplices  of  Brissot.  When  we  have 
judged  the  greatest  criminal,  we  should  judge  his  accom- 
plices. When  we  have  judged  Capet,  we  should  judge  his 
whole  race!" 

Momoro  then  demanded  the  extermination  of  all  the 
priests.  On  this  motion  Robespierre,  who  had  watched  his 
opportunity  for  calling  Hebert  to  an  account,  which,  he 
thought,  might  be  delayed  by  this  kind  of  call  to  concert  on 
the  part  of  this  leader  of  the  Commune,  hastened  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  ^'  I  had  thought,"  he  said,  as  he  rose,  "  that 
Momoro  would  discuss  the  question  presented  by  Hebert  to 
the  attention  of  the  Assembly,  but  he  has  not  even  alluded 
to  it.  It  is  for  us,  then,  to  seek  out  the  real  causes  of  the 
ills  which  affect  our  country.  Is  it  true  that  our  most  dan- 
gerous enemies  are  the  impure  remains  of  the  race  of  our 
tyrants ;  those  captives  whose  names  still  serve  for  rebels 
and  foreign  powers  ?  I  vote,  in  my  heart,  that  the  race  of 
tyrants  may  disappear  from  the  earth,  but  can  I  be  blind  to 
the  situation  of  my  country,  even  to  the  extent  of  believing 
that  the  death  of  Capet's  sister  will  suffice  to  extinguish  the 
various  conspiracies  that  rend  our  copntiy  ?  Is  it  true  that 
the  principal  cause  of  our  evils  is  in  fanaticism  ?  Fana^ 
ticism  which  is  expiring,  if  not  dead !  You  say  you  fear 
the  priests !  yet  they  are  abdicating  their  titles  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  exchanging,  them  for  those  of  municipals,  adminis- 
trators, and  even  presidents  of  popular  societies.  No;  it  is  not 
fanaticism  which  should  now  be  the  main  object  of  our  dis- 
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quietudes.  Five  years  of  a  revolution  which  has  struck 
the  priests  proves  their  impotency.  I  see  but  one  mode  ot 
reviving  it  amoncrgt  us,  and  that  is  bj  affecting  to  believe  in 
its  force.  Fanaticism  is  a  ferocious  and  capricious  animal 
It  fled  before  reason — run  afler  it  with  loud  clamour,  and  it 
will  return  to  us. 

"  And  what  other  effect  can  be  produced  by  that  exag- 
gerated and  officious  zeal  with  which,  for  some  time,  it  has 
been  assailed?  By  what  right  do  men,  unknown  until  now 
in  the  career  of  the  Revolution,  seek,  in  these  persecutions, 
the  means  of  usurping  a  false  popularity,  to  bring  on  false 
measures,  and  fling  amongst  us  trouble  and  discord  ?  By 
what  right  do  they  come  to  disturb  the  freedom  of  worship 
in  the  name  of  freedom,  and  to  attack  fanaticism  by  fresh 
fanaticism?  By  what  right  do  they  seek  to  degrade  the 
solemn  homage  rendered  to  pure  truth  into  ridiculous  farces? 
Priests  have  been  denounced  for  saying  mass.  They  will 
continue  to  say  it  much  longer  if  they  are  forbidden.  He 
who  seeks  to  preclude  mass  is  more  fanatic  than  he  who 
says  it.  "^ 

**  There  are  men  who  would  go  much  farther,  and  who, 
under  pretence  of  destroying  superstition,  seek  to  make  a 
kind  of  religion  of  atheism  itself.  The  National  Convention 
abhors  such  a  system.  The  Convention  is  not  a  book- 
maker, an  author  of  metaphysical  systems :  it  is  a  body 
politic  and  popular,  charged  with  making  not  only  the  rights, 
but  the  character,  of  the  French  people  respected.  It  is 
not  in  vain  that  it  has  proclaimed  the  Declaration  of  the 
Bights  of  Man  in  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being !  Atheism 
is  aristocratic.  The  idea  of  a  great  Being  which  watches 
over  oppressed  innocence,  and  punishes  triumphant  crime,  is 
every  where  acknowledged.'* 

Applause  followed  from  amongst  the  humble  classes  of  the 
Jacobins. 

Bobespierre  resumed :  '^  The  people,  the  suffering  classes, 
applaud  me.  If  I  found  censors  here,  it  would  be  amongst 
the  rich  and  the  guilty.  I  have  not  for  one  day  ceased  to  be 
attached  from  my  infancy  to  the  moral  and  political  ideas  I 
have  just  laid  before  you.  If  God  had  not  existed,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  invent  him.  I  speak,"  he  continued, 
^<  in  a  tribune  in  which  an  insolent  Girondist  dared  to  impute 
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to  me  as  a  crime  that  I  had  uttered  the  word  Providence ; 
and  at  what  period  ?  Why,  when  the  heart,  ulcerated  by  all 
crimes  of  which  we  were  witnesses  and  victims, — when  shed- 
ding bitter  tears  over  a  people  eternally  betrayed,  eternally 
oppressed, —  I  sought  to  elevate  myself  above  the  scum  of 
conspirators  by  whom  I  was  environed,  invoking  against 
them  heavenly  vengeance  in  default  of  popular  punishment. 
Ah !  so  long  as  tyrannies  shall  exist,  where  is  the  energetic 
and  virtuous  soul  which  would  not  appeal  in  secret  from 
their  sacrilegious  triumph  to  that  eternal  justice  which  seems 
to  have  written  in  all  hearts  the  sentence  of  death  against  all 
tyrants?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  martyr  of  liberty 
would  breathe  out  his  soul  with  a  sweeter  feeling  reposing 
on  this  consoling  idea.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  Europe  and 
the  universe :  it  is  that  of  the  French  people*  Do  you  not 
see  the  snare  laid  for  you  by  the  concealed  enemies  of  the 
republic  and  the  emissaries  of  foreign  tyrants  ?  The  wretches 
would  thus  justify  the  gross  calumnies  whose  impudence  is 
recognised  by  all  Europe,  and  estrange  from  you  by  prejudices  ^ 
and  irreligious  opinions  those  whom  morality  and  a  common 
interest  would  draw  to  the  sublime  and  holy  cause  which  we 
defend." 

Robespierre  demanded  the  expulsion  of  Proly,  Dubuisson, 
and  Pereyra.  This  was  acceded  to.  Robespierre,  listened 
to  at  first  with  astonishment,  then  with  coldness,  had  over- 
whelmed Hebert  and  Chaumette  in  denouncing  atheism.  He 
had  exhausted  his  strength  in  his  daring,  and  his  thunders 
in  that  eternal  instinct  of  the  human  soul  which  gives 
evidence  of  a  God.  By  asserting  the  Deity,  Robespierre 
created  for  himself  and  the  Revolution  a  conscience  and  a 
judge*  Had  he  been  a  low  scoundrel  he  would  have  sought 
to  blind  the  people  to  this  divine  light,  instead  of  rekindling 
it  amongst  them.  In  this  harangue  he  staked  his  popularity 
against  the  profession  of  his  faith. 

Hubert's  party,  overcome  on  this  occasion  at  the  Jacobins, 
revonged  itself  in  the  Commune  by  acts  of  persecution  still 
more  intolerant  against  the  liberty  of  worship.  Danton 
spoke  in  the  Convention  against  these  persecutions ;  but  he 
spoke  like  a  politician  who  argues  for  a  sacred  custom  of  a 
people^  and  not  like  a  philosopher  who  is  the  first  to  adore 
the  loftiest  idea  of  the  human  mind.     This  accordance,  how- 
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eTer,  in  an  inculpation  against  Hebert  and  Chauinette, 
for  a  moment  brought  Robespierre  and  Danton  again  to- 
gether. 

XI.  The  purifications  continued  in  the  Jacobins,  as  it  had 
been  decided  in  the  preceding  meeting.  Every  member, 
cited  in  turns  before  the  tribune,  had  to  submit  to  a  public 
examination  of  his  opinions  and  of  his  life.  .  At  the  moment 
Danton  appeared  to  render  an  account  of  his  actions,  a  mur- 
mur of  animadversion  ran  through  the  hall.  The  echo  of 
his  blighted  renown  reached  him  even  in  the  tribune.  Dan- 
ton was  for  a  moment  disturbed,  afterwards  regaining  the 
assurance  of  despair,  and  anning  himself  with  the  impertur- 
bability of  virtue  which  he  had  not,  ^'  I  have  heard  mur- 
murs," said  he.  "  Already  grave  denunciations  have  cir- 
culated, against  me.  I  demand  to  justify  myself  before  the 
people.  I  summon  all  those  who  have  conceived  suspi- 
cions against  me  to  determine  their  accusations,  for  I  de- 
sire to  answer  them  publicly.  I  experienced  a  kind  of  ill- 
favour  on  appearing  in  the  tribune.  Have  I  then  lost  those 
features  which  characterise  the  countenance  of  a  free  man  ? 
Am  I  no  longer  that  same  Danton  who  was  side  to  side  with 
you  in  every  moment  of  crisis  ?  Am  I  no  longer  he  whom 
you  have  so  often  embraced  as  your  friend,  and  who  ought 
to  die  with  you  ?  I  have  been  one  of  the  most  intrepid 
defenders  of  Marat.  I  invoke  the  shade  of  the  friend  of  the 
people  !  You  will  be  astonished,  when  I  let  you  know  my 
private  conduct,  to  see  that  the  colossal  fortune  which  my 
enemies  attribute  to  me,  i^educes  itself  to  the  small  portion  of 
wealth  which  I  have  always  possessed.  I  defy  the  malevolent 
to  .furnish  the  proof  of  any  crime  against  me.  All  their 
effovts  will  be  unable  to  shake  me.  I  desire  to  remain  of 
and  amongst  the  people.  You  shall  judge  me  in  their 
presence.  I  shall  not  tear  out  one  page  more  of  ray  history 
than  you  shall  tear  out  of  yours,  which  ought  to  inunortahse 
the  registers  of  liberty." 

After  this  exordium,  which  broke  the  so  long  closed  seal 
of  his  soul,  Danton  abandoned  himself  to  an  improvisatioD 
so  full  and  so  rapid  that  the  pen  of  the  auditors  was  inoom- 
petent  to  follow  and  note  it  down.  He  passed  his  life  in 
review,  and  made  himself  a  pedestal  of  his  revolutionary  act€, 
from  whidi  he  defied  his  calumniators  to  shake  him.    He 
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finished  by  demanding  the  nomination  of  twelve  commis- 
sioners to  examine  his  conduct.  Silence  accorded  this  request. 
It  was  evident  that  the  people,  moved  by  his  eloquence, 
trusted  more  to  his  genius  than  to  his  conscience.  Robes- 
pierre could  with  one  word  precipitate  or  raise  Danton.  He 
felt  that  he  required  this  man  te  counterbalance  the  popu- 
larity of  Hebert.  He  desired,  in  saving  him,  to  show  that 
he  could  destroy  him.  He  ascended  the  tribune,  not  witb 
that  studied  manner  which  he  ordinarily  adopted  when  he 
desired  to  speak,  but  with  the  precipitation  of  a  man  who  is 
about  to  parry  a  blow  already  levelled  at  him.  "  Danton," 
said  he,  apostrophising  him  in  a  severe  tone,  "  you  demand 
that  the  accusations  brought  against  you  should  be  deter- 
mined. No  one  speaks.  Well,  then,  I  am  about  to  do  it, — 
I.  Danton,  you  are  accused  of  having  emigrated.  It  is  said 
that  you  passed  into  Switzerland,  and  that  your  malady  was 
feigned  to  conceal  your  flight  from  the  people.  It  has  been 
said  that  your  ambition  was  to  be  regent  under  Louis  XVII. ; 
that  at  a  certain  period  all  was  prepared  to  proclaim 
your  dictatorship ;  that  you  were  the  ehief  of  the  con- 
spiracy ;  that  neither  Pitt,  nor  Cobourg,  nor  Prussia,  were 
our  most  dangerous  enemies,  but  that  it  was  you,  you  alone  ; 
that  La  Montague  was  full  of  your  accomplices  ;  in  one  word, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  slay  you. 

*'  The  Convention,'*  continued  Robespierre,  *'  knows  that 
I  was  divided  in  opinion  with  Danton,  and  that  in  the  time 
of  the  treasons  of  Dumouriez  my  suspicions  had  preceded 
his,  I  reproached  him  then  for  not  having  been  sufliciently 
irritated  against  that  monster.  I  blamed  him  for  not  having 
pursued  Brissot  with  sufficient  vehemence.  I  swear  that 
these  are  the  only  reproaches  I  now  cast  upon  him.  Danton, 
do  not  you  know,"  continued  the  orator,  in  an  almost  subdued 
tone,  '^  that  the  more  courage  and  patriotism  a  man  possesses, 
the  more  do  the  enemies  of  the  public  weal  strive  for  his 
destruction  ?  The  enemies  of  the  country  appear  to  over- 
whelm me  with  praise ;  but  I  repudiate  them.  Do  they 
believe  that  under  this  eulogy  I  do  not  discern  the  knife 
ydth  which  they  desired  to  assassinate  their  country  ?  The 
cause  of  patriots  is  reciprocal.  I  deceive  myself,  perhaps,  as 
regards  Danton ;  but  seen  in  bis  family,  his  only  meed  is 
praise*    I  have  watched  him  and  his  political  conduct.    A 
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difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  me  made  me  watch 
him  with  anxiety,  sometimes  even  with  anger.  Danton 
wishes  to  be  judged :  he  is  right.  Let  me  be  tried  also ! 
Let  those  men  present  themselves  who  pretend  to  be  greater 
patriots  than  we ! " 

XIL  This  saved  Danton,  but  it  did  not  restore  to  him  his 
lost  credit.  This  was  what  Robespierre  desired.  Danton 
was  necessary  to  him  as  a  protege^  not  as  an  equal.  He  re- 
quired that  voice  in  La  Montagne,  to  thunder  against  the 
Commune.  The  Commune  subdued,  Danton,  subalternised 
in  the  Jacobins,  would  be  forced  to  serve  or  to  fear.  Robes- 
pierre did  not  adopt  the  same  treatment  nor  the  same  arti- 
fices towards  the  other  false  or  corrupted  members  of  the 
Convention,  who  governed  in  the  Jacobins  and  the  Cor- 
deliers. The  turn  of  Anarcharsis  Klootz,  the  orator  of  tfu 
human  race,  being  come !  "  Can  we,"  exclaimed  he,  "  regard 
a  German  baron  as  a  patriot  ?  as  a  democrat,  a  man  who  has 
a  hundred  thousand  livres  income  ?  as  a  republican,  a  man 
who  only  frequents  the  houses  of  foreign  bankers  and 
counter-revolutionists,  the  enemies  of  France  ?  Klootz,  you 
pass  your  life  with  the  agents  and  spies  of  foreign  powers 
(Proly,  Dubuisson,  Perejrra),  you  are  a  traitor  like  them— 
you  must  be  watched.  Citizens  !  you  have  beheld  him,  one 
while  at  the  foot  of  the  tyrant  and  his  court,  at  another,  at 
the  knees  of  the  people.  He  has  courted  Brissot,  Dumou- 
ricz,  and  La  Gironde.  He  desired  that  France  should  attack 
the  universe !  He  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *  Neither 
Marat  nor  Roland.^  He  therein  gave  a  blow  to  Roland,  but 
a  more  outrageous  one  to  La  Montague.  His  extravagant 
opinions,  his  obstinacy  in  speaking  of  a  universal  republic, 
and  in  inspiring  us  with  the  rage  of  conquest,  were  so  many 
traps  held  out  to  the  republic,  to  cast  upon  it  every  nation 
and  all  elements  as  enemies.  Our  foes,  feigning  to  go  be- 
yond La  Montague,  take  us  in  the  rear,  to  strike  ns  with 
still  more  mortal  blows !  ^  Then  softening  himself  even  to 
tears,  and  parodying  the  words  of  Christ  in  his  agony,  **  Let 
us  watch,**  said  be, "  for  the  death  of  the  country  is  at 
hand!" 

The  unfortunate  Klootz,  bending  his  head  at  the  foot  of 
the  tribune,  beneath  the  gestures  of  Robespierre,  dared  not 
essay  to  rise  beneath  the  weight  of  reprobation  that  cmshed 
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him.  A  sincere  and  devoted  fanatic  of  liberty,  Elootz  was, 
however,  only  guilty  of  connexions  with  corrupted  men  of 
the  Convention,  such  as  Fabre  and  Chabot,  and  with  the 
materialist  demagogues  of  Hubert's  party.  The  political  in- 
dulgence which  had  shielded  Danton  was  extended  to  Fabre 
d*£glantine,  the  poet  and  courtier  of  the  people,  whose  sud- 
den fortune  caused  his  probity  to  be  suspected. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  another  client  of  Danton,  stood  also 
in  need  of  an  excuse  for  the  pity  he  had  demonstrated  in  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  at  the  moment  of  the  condemnation 
of  the  Girondists.  "  It  is  trtie,"  said  Camille  Desmoulins, 
"  that  I  experienced  a  sensation  of  pity  on  the  judgment  of 
the  twenty-two  ;  but  those  who  reproached  me  with  it  were 
far  from  being  in  the  same  position  as  I.  I  cherished  the 
Eepublic ;  but  I  was  deceived  in  many  men,  such  as  Mira- 
beau  and  Lameth,  whom  I  believed  were  true  defenders  of 
the  people,  and  who  ended  by  betraying  them.  A  marked 
fatality  has  ordained,  that  of  sixty  persons  who  signed  my 
marriage-contract,  there  should  remain  now  to  me  only  two 
living  friends,  Robespierre  and  Danton  !  All  the  others  have 
fled,  or  are  guillotined.  Of  this  number  were  seven  of  the 
twenty-two.  I  have  been  always  the  first  to  denounce  my 
own  friends  whenever  I  have  seen  that  they  acted  ill.  I 
have  stifled  the  voice  of  friendship,  which  great  talents  had 
inspired." 

This  excuse,  timidly  uttered  by  Camille  Desmoulins,  did 
not  explain  the  rumours  of  the  Jacobins.  Robespierre  rose 
to  quiet  them.  He  loved  and  he  despised  this  young  man, 
weak  as  a  woman,  and  changeable  as  a  child.  '^  We  must," 
said  Robespierre,  "  consider  Camille  Desmoulins,  with  hia 
virtues  and  his  failings.  Sometimes  timid  and  confiding, 
often  courageous,  always  republican,  we  have  seen  him  by 
turns  the  friend  of  Mirabeau,  of  Lameth,  and  of  Dillon,  but 
we  have  also  seen  him  break  the  idols  which  he  worshipped, 
I  engage  him  to  follow  his  career,  but  I  engage  also  that  he 
will  be  no  longer  so  versatile,  but  will  endeavour  not  to  be 
deceived  in  men  who  play  a  great  part  upon  the  political- 
stage."  This  amnesty  of  Robespierre  silenced  Hebert's 
friends,  who  desired  to  strike  at  Camille  Desmoulins.  No 
one  dared  proscribe  him  whom  Robespierre  excused. 

XIII.  In  the  mean  time  Vincent,  H^ron,  Ronsin,   and 
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Maillard,  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Cordeliers,  were  ar- 
rested by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  upon  a 
denunciation  of  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  afterwards  restored  to 
liberty  on  the  explanation  of  Robespierre.  Solely  occupied 
in  appearance  with  assuring  the  predominance  of  govern- 
ment over  all  parties,  Robespierre  read  to  the  Convention  a 
report  upon  the  principles  of  a  revolutionary  government. 
This  report  threw  a  light  upon  his  plans  and  upon  those  of 
the  committee.  "  The  theory  of  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment," said  he,  "  is  as  new  as  the  Revolution  which  en- 
gendered it ;  the  aim  of  a  constitutional  government  is  to 
preserve  the  Republic,  that  of  a  revolutionary  government  is 
to  found  it." 

**  Revolution  is  the  war  of  liberty  against  its  enemies. 
The  constitution  is  the  rule  of  victorious  and  peaceable 
liberty. 

"  The  revolutionary  government  owes  to  good  citizens 
every  national  protection.  It  owes  death  to  the  enemies  of 
the  people." 

**  It  ought  to  steer  between  two  dangers,  — weakness  and 
temerity,  moderation  and  excess. 

"  Its  power  ought  to  be  immense.  The  day  when  it  shall 
fall  into  impure  or  perfidious  hands,  liberty  will  be  lost. 

"  The  foundation  of  the  French  Republic  is  no  ohild*s 
play,  —  misfortune  to  us  if  we  break  the  fasces,  in  lieu  of 
binding  them  !  Let  us  sacrifice  our  self-love  to  this  object. 
Scipio,  after  having  conquered  Hannibal  and  Carthage, 
gloried  in  serving  under  the  orders  of  his  enemy.  If 
amongst  us  the  functions  of  a  revolutionary  government  are 
objects  of  ambition,  in  place  of  being  painful  duties,  the 
Republic  is  already  lost. 

"  Hardly  had  we  repressed  the  falsely  philosophical  ex- 
cesses against  adoration,  hardly  had  we  here  pronounced  the 
name  of  ultra  revolationist,  than  the  partisans  of  royalty 
desired  to  apply  it  to  ardent  patriots,  who  had  in  good  faith 
committed  some  errors  in  zeal.  They  sought  ibr  chiefs 
amongst  you.  Their  hope  is  to  place  in  arrest  one  with  the 
other.  This  deadly  struggle  would  avenge  the  aristocrats 
and  the  Girondists.  We  must  confound  their  hopes,  by 
judging  their  accomplices." 

This  double-edged  harangue,  evidently  directed  against 
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the  Hebertists,  who  accused  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
of  weakness,  and  against  the  Dantonists,  who  accused  it  of 
excess  of  rigour,  terminated  in  a  decree,  ordering  the  prompt 
trial  of  Dietrich,  the  mayor  of  Strasburg,  of  Custine,  son  of 
the  general,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  generals,  accused  of 
complicity  with  the  stranger.  These  were  almost  all  inno- 
cent victims,  sacrificed  to  restore  peace  between  three  par- 
ties :  it  was  blood  shed  to  the  anarchy  in  the  Convention,  to 
appease  it.    But  this  sacrifice  appeased  none. 

XIV,  The  quarrels  of  Camille  Desmoulins  and  of  Hebert, 
in  their  journals,  fomented  discord.  Tacit  symptoms  revealed 
to  the  eyes  of  Robespierre  and  of  the  committee  the  sullen 
murmurs  of  Danton.  The  abdication  and  silence  of  this 
orator  disquieted  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Since 
his  return  from  Arcis-sur-Aubes,  his  repose  was  unnatural. 
His  humanity  was  suspected.  The  blood  of  September, 
which  still  stained  his  hands,  had  not  rendered  so  much  pity 
likely  to  exist  in  Danton's  soul.  They  saw,  in  his  affected 
mercy,  rather  a  calculation  than  a  feeling.  This  calculation 
was  a  threat  against  those  who  wielded  the  arm  of  punish- 
ment. Danton,  in  affecting  to  separate  himself  from  them, 
appeared  to  watch  the  hour  of  a  return  of  public  opinion,  to 
turn  this  arm  against  them ;  to  impute  the  blood  to  them ; 
reproach  them  with  the  victims  ;  profit  by  the  resentments 
they  might  have  roused,  and  possess  himself  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  their  work;  casting  them  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
people.  These  suspicions  of  Bobespierre  and  of  the  com- 
mittee against  Danton  were  justified  by  his  nature,  by  his 
situation,  and  by  his  profound  policy.  The  crimes  and  vir- 
tues of  Danton  thus  blended  themselves  at  this  moment  to 
destroy  him.  The  ostentation  of  his  idle  and  voluptuous 
life  at  Sevres,  when  the  republic  was  on  fire,  and  when 
blood  flowed  from  every  vein,  —  in  short,  the  inexplicable 
fortune  which  people  attributed  to  him,  compared  with  the 
indigence  of  Robespierre,  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  suspi- 
cion* The  rashness  of  Camille  Desmoulins  here  recoiled 
upon  Danton.  They  did  not  believe  that  this  young  and 
volatile  pamphleteer  was  capable  of  daring  every  thing,  if 
be  did  not  feel  himself  backed  up  by  a  Colossus.  His  auda- 
cious style  passed  for  the  vituperations  of  his  patron. 

Camille  Desmoulins  had  desired  to  fiatter  Robespierre,  by 
directing  the  Vieux  Cordelier  against  Hebert  and  his  party, 
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bat  he  found  he  had  thus  offended  this  distrustful  rival  of 
Danton.  Strange  error  of  an  adulation^  which  deceires  itself 
as  to  the  hour,  and  which  wounds  when  desirous  to  caress. 
The  whole  knot  of  the  drama,  about  to  reveal  itself,  was 
contained  in  the  misunderstanding  of  a  pamphleteer*  His 
inconsiderate  pen,  in  desiring  to  kill  his  enemies^  hastened 
the  hour  of  his  friends  and  his  own. 

XV*  Camille  Desmoulins  commenced  liis  first  number  of 
the  Vteux  Cordelier  by  flattering  Robespierre* 

**  Victory  has  rested  with  the  Jacobins,"  wrote  he,  in  rdat- 
ing  the  acquittal  of  Danton ;  *'  because  in  the  midst  of  the 
manj  ruins  of  colossal  reputations  of  civism,  that  of  Robes- 
pierre is  still  standing.  Already  powerful  from  the  ground 
S lined  during  the  illness  and  absence  of  Danton,  the  party  of 
s  accusers,  amidst  the  most  touching  and  convincing  parts 
of  his  justification,  hissed,  hung  their  heads,  and  smiled  with 
pity,  as  at  the  discourse  of  a  man  condemned  by  universal 
approbation.  We  have  conquered,  neverthdess;  because 
after  the  thundering  eloquence  of  Robespierre,  whose  talent 
appears  to  increase  with  the  perils  of  the  republic,  and  the 
deep  impression  he  has  left  on  all  minds,  it  was  impossible  to 
dare  to  raise  a  voice  against  Danton  without  giving,  as  it 
were,  a  public  receipt  for  the  guineas  of  Pitt." 

He  affected,  moreover,  adoration  for  Marat,  in  order  to 
shield  himself,  under  this  posthumous  fame,  againet  those 
who  reproached  him  witii  weakness. 

*^  Since  the  death  of  that  enlightened  patriot  whom  I  dared 
three  years  since  to  style  the  divine  Marat,  it  is  the  only  step 
which  the  enemies  of  the  republic  gained.  And  I  attested  it 
to  sixty  of  my  colleagues — how  often  I  have  lamented  in 
their  bosoms  the  fatal  success  of  this  act  I  At  last  Robes- 
pierre, in  an  opening  speech,  which  the  Convention  decreed 
should  be  sent  to  all  Europe,  raised  the  veil.  It  appertained  to 
his  courage  and  popularity  to  slide  adroitly  under  it,  as  be 
has  done,  the  great  word — the  salutary  word  -—that  Pitt 
has  changed  his  batteries ;  that  he  has  undertaken  to  effect,  by 
exaggeration,  what  he  could  not  effect  by  moderation^  and 
that  there  were  men,  politically  counter-revolutioaiata,  who 
wrought  hard  to  form,  like  Roland,  the  public  mind,  and  to 
falsify  opinion  in  a  contrary  sense,  but  to  another  extreme 
equallv  fatal  to  liberty.  Afterwards,  in  two  discourses,  not 
less  eloquent  in  the  Jacobins,  Robespierre  delivered  himself 
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with  Still  more  vehemeQce  against  the  intriguers  wlio^  by 
perfidious  and  exclusire  eulogj,  flattered  themselves  they 
could  wean  him  from  all  his  old  companions  in  arms  and 
from  the  holy  battalion  of  Cordeliers,  with  whom  he  had  so 
often  vanquished  the  royal  army.  To  the  shame  of  priests,  he 
has  defended  the^God  whom  they  so  cowardly  abandoned !  ** 
There  Camille  Desmoulins  caused  the  genius  of  Tacitus  to 
reflect  on  modern  crimes ;  French,  under  his  pen,  became 
concise  and  monumental  as  the  Latin. 

"After  the  siege  of  Perousa,"  say  the  historians,  "not- 
withstanding the  capitulation,  the  answer  of  Augustus  was 
—  •  You  must  all  perish  1 '     Three  hundred  of  the  principal 
citizens  were  conducted  to  the  hotel  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
there  slaughtered  on  the  day  of  the  16th  of  March,  after 
which  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  sword ;  and  the  town,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Italy,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  as  eflectually  eflaced  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  as  Herculaneum.     There  was  for- 
merly at  Rome,  says  Tacitus,  a  law  which  specified  crimes 
of  state  and  lese  majesUy   and  bore  capital  punishment 
These  crimes  of  lese  majeste  under  the  republic  were  re- 
duced to  four  kinds.    If  an  army  had  been  abandoned  in  an 
enemy's  country,  if  one  had  excited  sedition ;  if  the  members 
of  constituted  bodies  had  ill  administered  affairs,   or  the 
public  money ;  or  if  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people  had 
been  abased.    The  emperors  only  required  some  additional 
articles  to  this  law  to  comprise  both  citizens  and  entire  cities 
in  the  proscription.     Since  conversations  had  become  state 
crimes,  only  a  step  was  requisite  to  convert  into  crimes  the 
simple  glance  of  sorrow,  compassion,  a  sigh,  or  silence  itself* 
Soon  it  was  a  crime  of  lese  majeste,  or  counter-revolution,  in 
the  town  of  Murcia,  for  having  raised  a  monument  to  its  inha- 
bitants who  had  perished  at  the  siege  of  Modena,  fighting 
under  Augustus ;  but  because  Augustus  then  combated  with 
Brutus,  Murcia  shared  the  fate  of  Perousa.     Drusus  having 
asked  the  soothsayers  if  he  should  not  one  day  possess  great 
wealth,  was  a  crime  of  counter-revolution.     The  journalist 
Cremutius  Cordus  having  called  Brutus  and  Cassius  the  last 
of  the  Romans,  was  a  crime  of  counter-revolution.     One  of 
the  descendants  of  Cassius  having  in  his  house  a  portrait 
of  his    grand-uncle,   was   a    crime    of   counter-revolution, 
^lamercuB  Scaurus  having  composed  a  tragedy  which  con- 
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tuned  a  verse  to  which  one  might  attach  a  double  mean- 
ing, was  a  crime  of  counter-revolution.  Torquatus  Silenus 
having  been  improvident,  was  a ''crime  of  counter-revolu- 
tion. Petr^ius  having  dreamt  about  Claudius,  was  a  crime 
of  counter-revolution.  The  wife  of  Appius  Silanus  having 
dreamt  the  same,  was  a  crime  of  counter-revolution.  Be- 
cause a  friend  of  Sejanus  had  sought  an  asylum  in  one  of 
the  country-houses  of  Fomponius,  it  was  a  crime  of  counter- 
revolution. To  complain  of  the  misfortune  of  the  times  was 
a  counter-revolution,  because  that  was  an  attack  upon  the 
government  Not  to  have  invoked  the  genius  of  Caligula, 
was  a  crime  of  counter-revolution ;  for  having  failed  therein, 
a  great  number  of  citizens  were  lacerated  with  blows,  con- 
demned to  the  mines  or  wild  beasts,  and  some  of  them  sawed 
through  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  mother  of  Fabius 
Geminus  having  wept  over  the  terrible  death  of  her  son,  was 
a  crime  of  counter-revolution. 

"  It  was  necessary  to  show  joy  at  the  death  of  one's  friend, 
or  of  one's  parent,  if  men  would  not  expose  themselves  to 
destruction.  Under  Nero,  many,  whose  relations  he  had 
caused  to  die,  went  to  thank  God  for  if^  and  illuminated.  At 
least  it  was  requisite  to  wear  an  air  of  contentment,  an  open 
and  quiet  mien.  One  was  afraid  that  fear  itself  might  render 
a  man  guilty.  Every  thing  gave  umbrage  to  5ie  tyrant 
Were  a  citizen  popular ;  he  was  the  rival  of  the  prince, 
who  might  incite  a  civil  war — suspected.  Did  any  on'e  shun, 
on  the  contrary,  popularity,  and  hold  himself  apart ;  this 
retired  life  had  given  time  for  consideration  —  suspected. 

"  Were  a  man  poor ;  it  was  necessary  to  watch  him  more 
closely.  No  one  is  so  enterprising  as  he  who  has  nought 
-—  suspected.  Were  you  of  a  sombre,  melancholy  character, 
or  negligently  dressed ;  your  affliction  was  caused  by  the 
good  state  of  public  affairs  —  suspected. 

"  Were  he  virtuous  and  austere  in  his  manners — good,  too 
—  another  Brutus,  who  pretended,  by  his  pallor,  to  censure 
an  amiable  and  well-curled  court  —  suspected. 

*^  Were  that  man  a  philosopher,  an  orator,  or  a  poet,  more 
renown  must  necessarily  appertain  to  him  than  to  those  who 
governed.  Could  it  be  permitted  that  an  orator  should  have 
more  attention  paid  to  him  than  to  the  emperor  in  his  private 
box  ?  —  suspected. 

In  shorty  had  one  acquired  reputation  in  war,  that  talent 
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rendered  one's  situation  tlie  more  dangerous.  There  is  some 
resource  with  an  incompetent  general.  If  he  were  a  traitor^ 
he*  could  not  so  entirely  deliver  up  an  army  to  the  enemy, 
that  some  one  returned  not.  But  an  officer  of  merit,  of  Cor- 
bulonus  or  Agricola,  if  he  betrayed,  he  could  not  save  one 
single  man.  The  best  was  to  destroy  one's  self.  At  the  least, 
it  was  necessary  to  leave  the  army  promptly  at  a  distance. 
Suspected. 

"  One  may  imagine  that  it  would  have  been  much  worse 
had  one  been  grandson  or  ally  of  Augustus ;  one  might  then 
have  pretensions  to  the  throne  —  suspected.  Thus,  it  waft 
impossible  to  possess  any  quality,  unless  one  had  made  it  an 
instrument  of  tyranny,  without  awakening  the  despot  and 
exposing  one's  self  to  certain  perdition.  It  was  a  crime  to  hold 
a  place  of  consequence,  or  to  tender  your  resignation  of  iU 
But  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  was  the  being  incorruptible. 

"  A  man  was  annihilated  on  account  of  his  name,  or  that  of 
his  ancestors  ;  another  on  account  of  his  beautiful  house  at 
Alba.  Valerius  Asiaticus  by  reason  of  his  gardens,  which 
had  pleased  the  empress.  Italicus,  because  his  countenance 
displeased  her ;  and  a  multitude  without  being  able  to  divine 
the  cause.  Toranius,  the  tutor,  the  old  friend  of  Augustus, 
was  proscribed  by  his  pupil  without  knowing  wherefore,  if  it 
were  not  that  he  was  a  man  of  probity  and  loved  his  country* 
Neither  the  magistracy  nor  his  innocence  could  guarantee 
Quintus  Gelius  from  the  bloody  hands  of  the  executioner ; 
this  Augustus,  whose  clemency  has  been  so  much  vaunted, 
plucked  his  eyes  out  with  his  own  hands.  People  were 
poignarded  and  betrayed  by  his  slaves  or  their  enemies ;  and 
if  they  had  not  enemies,  an  assassin  was  found  in  their  host, 
a  friend,  or  a  son.  In  one  word,  under  these  reigns  the 
natural  death  of  a  man  celebrated,  or  only  in  place,  was  so 
rare,  that  it  was  put  into  the  gazettes,  and  transmitted  by  the 
historian  to  the  memory  of  ages.  Under  this  consulate,  says 
3ur  annalist,  there  was  a  pontiff,  Fiso,  who  died  in  his 
'jed,  which  appeared  to  be  considered  a  prodigy. 

"  Such  were  the  accusers,  such  the  judges.  The  tribunals, 
lie  protectors  of  life  and  property,  had  become  the  sham-* 
Aes,  where  what  bore  the  name  of  execution  and  confisca.^ 
ion,  was  but  theft  and  assassination.  If  there  were  no 
nethod  of  sending  a  man  to  the  tribunal,  recourse  was  had 
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to  assassination  or  to  poison.  Celer  ^lius,  the  famous 
Locusta,  and  the  physician  Anicetus,  were  poisoners  by  pro- 
fession, patented,  travelling  in  the  suite  of  the  court,  and 
a  description  of  grand  officers  of  the  crown.  When  these 
half  measures  did  not  suffice,  the  tyrant  resorted  to  a  general 
proscription.  It  is  thus  that  Caracalla,  after  having  killed 
Geta  with  his  own  hand,  declared  all  his  friends  and  par- 
tisans enemies  of  the  republic,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand  ;  and  Tiberius,  the  enemy  of  the  republic,  killed 
all  the  friends  and  partisans  of  Sejanus,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thousand.  It  is  thus  that  Sylla,  in  one  day  inter- 
dicted fire  and  water  to  seventy  thousand  Romans.  If  an 
emperor  had  bad  a  praetorian  guard  of  tigers  and  panthers,  he 
coidd  not  have  rent  more  persons  in  pieces  than  the  denun- 
ciators, the  freedmen,  the  poisoners,  and  the  paid  assassins 
of  Caesar ;  for  cruelty  caused  by  hunger  ceases  with  hunger, 
whereas  that  caused  by  the  fear,  the  cupidity,  and  the  sus- 
picion of  tyrants,  has  no  limits.  To  what  degree  of  de- 
gradation and  baseness  cannot  the  human  race  descend, 
when  one  reflects  that  Eome  suffered  the  government  of  a 
monster,  who  regretted  that  his  reign  was  not  marked  by 
3ome  calamity,  plague,  famine,  or  earthquake,  who  envied 
Augustus  for  having  had  in  his  reign  an  army  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  on  account  of  the  disasters  of 
the  amphitheatre  of  Fidenes,  where  fifty  thousand  persons 
had  perished ;  and,  to  say  all  in  one  word,  who  wished  that 
the  Eoman  people  had  but  one  head,  that  one  blow  might 
end  them !" 

XVI.  Then  lie  raised  himself  to  the  philosophy  of  Fe- 
nelon,  to  give  to  the  Revolution  the  colouring  of  a  political 
religion. 

"  Certain  persons  think  apparently  that  liberty,  like  in- 
fancy, must  necessarily  pass  through  the  vale  of  tears  and  <3ie9 
to  the  age  of  maturity.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  nature  of 
liberty,  that  to  enjoy  it,  it  suffices  to  desire  it.  A  people  are 
free  the  instant  they  desire  to  be  so.  Liberty  has  neither 
old  age  nor  infancy  ;  it  has  but  one  age, — that  of  force  and 
vigour ;  otherwise  those  who  sacrifice  themselves  for  the 
republic  would  be  as  stupid  as  these  fanatics  of  La  Vendee, 
who  kill  themselves  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  paradise  in 
which  they  will  never  revel.   When  we  have  perished  in  the 
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fight,  shall  we  also  rise  again  in  three  days,  like  these  stupid 
peasants  ?  No !  this  liberty,  which  I  adore,  is  not  the  un- 
known God.  We  fight  to  defend  the  weal  of  which  she 
immediately  possesses  those  who  invoke  her.  These  benefits 
are  the  declaration  of  rights,  the  mildness  of  republican 
maxims,  fraternity,  holy  equality,  and  inviolability  of  prin- 
ciples.    Behold  the  traces  of  the  goddess's  steps ! 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  co-citizens,  should  we  be  degraded  to  such 
a  point  as  to  prostrate  ourselves  before  such  divinities? 
No!  Liberty,  that  liberty  descended  from  heaven,  that  is 
not  an  opera  nymph,  nor  a  red  bonnet,  a  dirty  shirt,  or  rags; 
liberty  is  reason,  happiness,  reason,  equality,  justice,  your 
sublime  constitution.  Do  you  desire  that  I  should  recognise 
her,  that  I  should  fall  at  her  feet,  that  I  should  shed  all  my 
blood  for  her  ?  Open  the  prisons  to  those  two  hundred 
thousand  citizens  whom  you  call  suspected ;  for  in  the  de- 
claration of  rights  there  are  no  houses  of  suspicion,  there 
are  only  houses  of  arrest.  Suspicion  has  no  prison  but  the 
public  accuser.  There  are  no  suspected  people ;  there  are 
but  those  accused  of  crimes  foreseen  by  the  law.  And  do 
not  believe  that  this  measure  will  be  fatal  to  the  republic,  it 
would  be  the  most  revolutionary  measure  that  you  would 
ever  have  adopted.  You  desire  to  exterminate  all  your 
enemies  by  the  guillotine,  but  was  there  ever  a  greater 
folly?  Can  you  cause  one  single  soul  to  perish  upon  the 
scaffold  without  making  enemies  to  yourselves  of  his  family 
and  friends  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  it  is  these  women,  these 
old  men,  these  evil  doers,  these  egotists,  and  these  sluggards 
of  the  Revolution,  whom  you  imprison,  that  are  dangerous  ? 
Of  your  enemies  there  remain  amongst  you  only  cowards 
and  invalids ;  the  brave  and  the  strong  have  emigrated,  they 
have  perished  at  Lyons  or  in  La  Vendue.  All  th^  remainder 
merit  not  your  wrath.  This  multitude  of  pamphleteers, 
of  householders,  and  of  shopkeepers  whom  you  incarcerate 
in  the  duel  between  monarchy  and  the  republic,  has  only 
resembled  that  people  of  Rome  whose  indifference  Tacitus 
depicts  in  the  combat  between  Yitellius  and  Vespasian." 

XVII.  The  expression,  "  committee  of  demency/'  which 
he  bad  thrown  out  amongst  opinion,  fiattered  likewise  the 
generosity  of  the  conquerors,  in  ccmsoling  the  misery  and 
iveakaess  of  the  yanquished. 
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'^  What  benedictions  would  arise  then  from  all  quarters ! 
I  think  very  differently  from  those  who  tell  you  that  terror 
must  be  left  to  the  order  of  the  day.  I  am  certain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  liberty  would  be  consolidated,  and  Europe 
conquered  if  you  had  a  committee  of  mercy.  It  is  this 
committee  which  would  wind  up  the  Revolution,  for  clemency 
is  a  revolutionary  measure,  and  the  most  efficacious  of  all 
when  it  is  distributed  with  wisdom.  Let  fools  and  fops  call 
me  modere  if  they  will.  I  do  not  blush  at  not  being  more 
furious  than  Marcus  Brutus ;  and  behold  what  Brutus  wrote : 
*  You  would  do  better,  my  dear  Cicero,  to  use  every  exer- 
tion to  curtail  the  civil  wars,  than  to  exercise  your  wrath 
and  pursue  your <  resentments  against  the  vanquished.'  We 
know  that  Thrasybulus,  after  taking  possession  of  Athens,  at 
the  head  of  the  exiles,  and  having  condemned  to  death  those 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  had  not  perished  sword  in  hand, 
exercised  extreme  indulgence  as  regarded  the  remainder  of 
the  citizens,  and  even  caused  a  general  amnesty  to  be  pro- 
claimed. Shall  we  say  that  Thrasybulus  and  Brutus  were 
Feuillants  or  Brissotins  ?  I  consent  to  pass  for  a  modere  like 
these  great  men,"  Afterwards,  reverting  to  the  committee 
of  clemency:— 

"At  this  expression,  *  committee  of  clemency,'  what  patriot 
does  not  feel  his  heart  moved?  for  patriotism  consists  in 
the  plenitude  of  every  virtue,  and  cannot  consequently 
exist  where  there  is  neither  humanity  nor  philanthropy, 
but  a  soul  arid  and  dried  up  by  egotism.  Oh,  my  dear 
Robespierre,  it  is  to  you  that  I  here  address  the  word ;  for  I 
have  seen  the  moment  when  Pitt  had  only  you  to  conquer ; 
when  without  you  the  ship  Argo  would  have  perished,  the 
republic  have  entered  into  chaos,  and  the  society  of  Jacobins 
and  La  Montague  have  become  a  Tower  of  Babel.  Robes- 
pierre !  you,  whose  eloquent  discourses  posterity  will  read, 
remember  these  lessons  of  philosophy, — that  love  is  stronger 
and  more  durable  than  fear,  that  admiration  and  religi<Hi 
attract  benefactions,  that  acts  of  clemency  are  the  ladder  of 
falsehood,  as  Tertullian  has  told  us,  by  which  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  are  raised  up  to  heaven ; 
and  may  they  never  ascend  there  upon  bloody  steps !  Al- 
ready you  have  approached  closely  to  this  idea  in  the  mea- 
sure you  caused  to  |}e  decreed  yesterday  in  the  meeting  of 
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decadi,  the  tenth  day,  thirtieth  Frimaire.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  rather  a  committee  of  justice  which  has  been  proposed, 
still  why  should  clemency  have  become  a  crime  in  the  re- 
public?" 

Lastly,  he  dared  to  address  himself  to  Barrere,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  "  The  moderes 
and  the  aristocrats,"  said  Barrere,  "  never  meet  now  without 
asking  each  other,  *  Have  you  read  the  Vietix  Cordelier?* 
I  the  patron  of  aristocrats — of  moderes!  Let  the  vessel 
of  the  republic,  which  runs  between  two  dangers  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  approach  too  closely  that  of  moderation,  you 
shall  see  if  I  will  aid  the  manoeuvre,  — you  shall  see  if  I  am 
a  modere,  I  was  a  revolutionist  before  all  of  you ;  I  have 
been  a  brigand,  and  I  take  glory  to  myself  for  it,  when  on 
the  night  of  the  12th  to  13th  July,  1789,  I  and  General 
Danican  made  the  gunmakers  open  their  shops,  to  arm  the 
fii'st  battalion  of  sans  culottes.  Then  I  possessed  the  auda- 
city of  the  Revolution.  To-day,  as  deputy  of  the  National 
Assembly,  the  audacity  which  becomes  me  is  that  of  reason, 
that  of  stating  my  opinions  with  frankness. 

"But,  O  mj  colleagues  I  I  will  tell  you,  as  Brutus  did 
Cicero,  *  We  fear  death  too  much,  and  exile, 'and  poverty.' 
Nimiutn  timemus  mortem  et  exilium  et  paupertatem.  Does 
this  life  merit  that  a  representative  should' prolong  it  at  the 
expense  of  honour  ?  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  has  not 
attained  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  life, — it  remains  to  us 
only  to  descend  it  over  a  thousand  inevitable  precipices,  even 
for  the  most  obscure  man.  This  descent  will  not  open  to  us 
any  passage, — no  site  which  was  not  offered  a  thousand  times 
more  deliciously  to  that  Solomon  who  said,  in  the  midst  of 
his  seven  hundred  wives  and  all  his  happiness,  'I  have 
found  that  the  dead  are  happier  than  the  living,  and  that  the 
most  happy  is  he  who  has  never  been  bom.' " 

XVIIL  Hebert,  stigmatised  in  these  pamphlets,  uttered 
exclamations  of  grief  and  rage  under  the  stiletto  of  Camille 
Desmoulins.  He  did  not  cease  to  provoke  his  expulsion 
from  the  Jacobins,  and  to  denounce  him  to  the  Cordeliers  as 
a  stipendiary  of  superstition  and  aristocracy.  Barrere,  on 
his  side,  fulminated  against  Camille  Desmoulins  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  and  in  the  tribune  of  the  Con- 
vention.    He  accused  him  of  discouraging  patriotism,  and  of 
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comparing  the  painfiil  energy  of  the  foanders  of  liberty  to 
the  cruelty  of  tyrants.  Camille,  disowned  also  by  Danton 
and  scolded  by  Hobespierre,  began  to  fear  that  he  had  placed 
his  hand  between  two  colossus,  who  were  about  to  crush  him 
in  their  shock.  But  blushing  to  recede  before  public  opinion, 
which  encouraged  these  first  appeals  of  demency,  he  aggra- 
rated  his  crime  in  the  new  pamphlets,  which  at  the  time  re- 
doubled his  eloquence  and  invectives  against  the  Jacobins. 

Hubert,  Bonsin,  Vincent,  Momoro,  and  Chaumette, 
failing  in  resolution  at  the  moment  of  the  struggle,  endea- 
Touredy  like  Camille  Desmoulins,  to  render  Robespierre 
disinterested,  or  to  fmove  him  by  adulation.  The  wife  of 
Hubert,  a  nun  freed  from  the  cloister  by  the  Revolution, 
but  worthy  of  a  different  husband,  was  intimate  at  the  house 
of  Duplay.  Robespierre  experienced  for  this  female  the 
esteem  and  respect  which  he  refused  to  Hebert.  ^e  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile  him  to  her  husband.  Invited  to  a 
dinner  at  Duplay s,  she  tried  to  dissipate  the  suspicions  which 
Robespierre  cherished  against  the  faction  of  the  Cordeliers. 
In  the  evening,  Robespierre^  unbending  himself  to  Hebert, 
insinuated  that  the  concentration  of  power  in  a  triumvirate 
composed  of  Danton,  Hebert,  and  himself,  might  perchance 
bind  fast  the  fasces  of  the  republic  which  wi^s  ready  to  break 
asunder.  Hebert  replied  that  he  felt  himself  incapable  of 
any  other  part  than  that  of  the  Aristophanes  of  the  people. 
Robespierre  regarded  him  wit^  distrust.  The  wife  of 
Hebert  said,  on  withdrawing  to  her  husband,  that  sach  an 
insinuation,  received  and  repulsed,  was  a  mortal  danger  for 
him.  ^'  Reassure  yourself,"  said  Hebert,  ^^  I  fear  Robespierre 
no  more  than  Danton.  Let  them  come,  if  they  dare,  to  seek 
me  in  the  middle  of  my  commune." 

By  turns  trembling  or  rash,  Hubert  did  not  speak  ^th 
less  distrust  of  Danton  in  his  pamphlet,  and  in  the  tribune  of 
the  Cordeliers.  The  applause  of  the  populace,  the  andadty 
of  >^cent,  the  arms  of  Ronsin,  and  the  illfordered  bands 
of  Maillard,  reassured  Hubert.  He  openly  decried  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  The  government  had  hot  the 
choice  of  annihilating  this  factious  man,  or  of  being  anni* 
hilated  by  him.  The  Convention  was  menaced  by  a  new  Slst 
of  May.  He  demanded  the  arrest  and  execution  of  seTenly- 
three  deputies,  accomplices  of  the  Girondists.    Yinceiftt  stuck 
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up  placards  in  the  Cordeliers,  wherein  he  said  he  would 
reduce  to  fifteen  hundred  souls  the  population  of  Ljons, 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand,  and  charge  the  Rhone  with 
the  burial  of  the  bodies.  Chaumette  caused  petitioners 
to  pour  into  the  Commune  from  the  sections,  demanding 
openly  the  expulsion  of  the  disaffected  party  of  the  Con- 
yention.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  knew,  by  its 
secret  agents,  the  anarchical  plots  of  Bonsin.  It  was  time 
to  destroy  them.  It  became  necessary  to  profit  by  the 
moment  when  these  same  conspirators  threatened  Danton. 
Such  was  the  motive  of  the  manoeuvres  and  indulgences  of 
Robespierre  in  the  Jacobins,  in  respect  to  Danton  and 
Camille  Desmoulins.  Resolved  to  destroy  the  two  factions, 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  took  care  to  attack  them  on 
that  very  day.  It  was  necessary  to  leave  hope  to  the  one,  in 
order  the  more  easily  to  crush  the  other.  The  secret  of  this 
policy  of  the  Committee  did  not  transpire.  Danton,  with 
all  his  foresight,  was  himself  deceived.  He  took  the  patience 
of  Robespierre  for  an  alliance — it  was  a  snare,  and  he  fell 
into  it ;  and  this,  the  exclamation  of  his  humbled  pride 
revealed  some  days  afterwards:  —  "  To  die  is  nothing,^ — but 
to  die  the  dupe  of  Robespierre ! " 

XIX.  The  Jacobins  were  for  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  the  instrument  of  defeat  or  of  victory.  Robespierre 
charged  himself  with  rallying  them  in  the  Convention.  He 
multiplied  himself,  he  exhausted  all  his  strength  to  oceupy 
the  tribune  constatitly,  and  to  exercise  over  them  the  fascia*- 
ation  of  his  name.  This  tribune  became  the  only  sonorous 
point  of  the  republic.  The  Convention  affected  to  speak 
little,  since  she  exercised  supreme  power.  Sovereignty  has 
no  need  of  eloquence  — it  acts.  The  Convention  further 
feared  to  divide  itself  by  discussions  before  its  enemies. 
Its  dignity  and  strength  were  in  its  silence.  Opinion  neither 
grmnbled  nor  broke  out  but  amongst  the  Jacobins.  Robes- 
pierre lost  not  there  a  single  opportunity  of  discouraging 
or  menacing  the  H6bertists.  *^  Let  those,"  he  exclaimed  one 
day,  regarding  the  group  formed  by  Ronsin,  Vincent,  and  the 
CoideHers,  — *^  let  those  who  would  desire  that  the  Convention 
>;irere  degraded,  behold  here  the  presage  of  their  ruin  I  let 
them  understand  the  oracle  of  their  certain  death !  they  will 
be  exterminated ! " 
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Camille  Desmoalins  had  been  allowed  a  delay,  to  justify 
bis  bitter  insinuations  against  terror.  He  presented  him- 
self, already  vanquished,  and  muttered  some  excuses. 

"  Stay,  citizens,"  said  he,  "  I  no  longer  know  where  I  am. 
On  every  side  I  am  accused.  I  am  calumniated.  I  have 
long  believed  in  the  accusations  against  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  ColIot-d'Herbois  has  assured  me  that  these 
accusations  were  a  farce.  I  there  bewildered  myself.  Is  it  a 
crime  in  your  eyes  to  have  been  deceived  I"  "Explain  your- 
self in  regard  to  the  Vieux  Cordeliery^  exclaimed  a  voice  to 
him.  Camille  hesitated.  Robespierre  regarded  him  with  a 
severe  eye.  "  It  is  now  some  time  since,"  said  he,  **  that  I 
undertook  the  defence  of  Camille  Desmoulins  when  accused 
by  the  Jacobins.  Friendship  adduced  to  me  some  exte- 
nuating reflections  upon  his  character.  But  to-day  I  am 
compelled  to  hold  a  very  different  language.  He  had  pro- 
mised to  abjure  his  political  heresies  which  cover  the  pages  of 
the  VietAX  Cordelier,  Inflated  by  the  prodigious  sale  of  his 
pamphlet,  and  by  the  perfidious  praise  which  the  aristocrats 
showered  upon  him,  he  has  not  abandoned  the  path  which 
error  traced  out  to  him.  His  writings  are  dangerous.  They 
cherish  the  hope  of  our  enemies.  They  court  public  malig- 
nity. He  is  an  admirer  of  the  ancients.  The  immortal 
writings  of  Cicero  and  of  Demosthenes  constitute  his  delight. 
He  loves  the  Philippics.  He  is  a  child  led  away  by  bad 
companions.  We  must  be  severe  against  his  writings,  which 
Brissot  himself  would  not  have  disowned,  and  preserve  his 
person.     I  demand  that  his  numbers  may  be  burned." 

"To  bum  is  not  to  answer,"  exclaimed  the  imprudent 
pamphleteer. 

"  Do  you,  then,  presume  to  justify  writings  that  form  the 
favourite  reading  of  the  aristocracy  ?"  inquired  Robespierre : 
**  Learn,  Camille,  that,  were  you  other  than  you  are,  so  much 
favour  and  indulgence  as  you  have  experienced  would  not  be 
extended  to  you." 

"You  condemn  me  in  this  place,"  replied  Camille,  "but  in 
your  own  house  your  sentiments  were  differently  expressed: 
did  I  not  read  all  I  had  written  to  you,  beseeching  you,  in 
the  name  of  friendship,  to  enlighten  me  by  your  counsels,  and 
to  guide  me  by  your  superior  judgment  ?  " 

"  You  showed  me  but  portions  of  what  you  had  written,* 
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rejoined  Robespierre,  severely;  "and  as  I  never  espouse 
any  person's  quarrel,  I  did  not  desire  to  see  the  other  parts. 
It  might  have  been  supposed  they  were  written  at  my  dicta- 
tion!" 

"  Citizens ! "  cried  Danton,  "  Camille  Desmoulins  should 
not  feel  alarmed  at  the  somewhat  severe  remarks  of  Robe- 
spierre. May  cool  and  impartial  justice  ever  preside  at  your 
meetings.  But  have  a  care,  lest,  in  condemning  Camille, 
you  strike  a  fatal  blow  against  the  liberty  of  the  press." 

XX.  These  struggles,  which  were  indeed  but  the  prelude 
to  others  still  more  severe,  did  not  prevent  Robespierre  from 
dictating  his  own  principles  to  the  Convention. 

"Let  the  whole  world  understand  the  system  of  our  poli- 
tical schemes,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  reports  on  the  spirit  of 
republican  government.  "What  is  our  aim? — the  reign 
of  that  eternal  justice,  whose  laws  are  written,  not  in  stone 
or  marble,  but  in  the  hearts  of  men  —  in  the  heai-t  of  the 
slave  who  forgets,  as  well  as  in  the  breast  of  the  tyrant  who 
denies  them.  We  would  fain  (in  our  own  country)  substi- 
tute morality  for  selfishness,  honesty  for  honour,  the  duties 
of  life  for  the  mere  conventional  forms,  reason  for^prejudice ; 
in  fine,  all  the  virtues  and  miracles  of  a  republic  for  the  vices 
and  falsehood  of  a  monarchy :  these  prodigies  can  only  be 
efiected  by  a  democratic  and  republican  government.  Demo- 
cracy is  a  state  in  which  the  people,  though  all  powerful,  are 
still  in  subjection  to  the  laws  they  themselves  have  made,  and 
who  work  out,  by  means  of  their  deputies,  that  which  they 
could  not  accomplish  by  themselves.  Not  only  is  virtue  the 
very  soul  of  a  democracy,  but  it  can  be  found  in  no  other 
form  of  government.  In  a  monarchy,  I  know  but  of  one 
individual  who  can  be  said  to  care  about  his  country,  and 
that  is  the  monarch  himself;  for  he  only  has  any  interest  in 
the  matter*  Does  he  not  singly  occupy  the  place  of  the 
people  ? 

*' The  French  are  the  first  nation  in  the  world  who  have  esta- 
blished a  pure  democracy ;  and  that  they  have  done  by  calling 
all  men  to  accept  equality,  and  the  full  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  their  rights  as  citizens.  The  justice  of  the  cause 
shall  bear  them  triumphantly  over  all  the  tyrants  who  oppose 
them.  We  seek  not  to  mould  the  republic  of  France  after 
the  model  of  that  of  Sparta,  but  nature  imposes  on  every 
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living  creature,  both  physicallj  and  morally,  the  great  law 
of  «elf-pre9ervation.  We  are  accused  of  precipitating  and 
even  of  yioUting  the  forma  of  judgment.  Look  back  to 
Rome :  when  the  consul  there  discoyered  the  conspiracy,  and 
put  an  end  to  it  on  the  instant,  by  ordering  the  accomplices 
of  Catiline  to  be  put  to  death,  he  was  accused  of  viokting 
the  usual  forms ;  but  by  whom  was  the  accusation  made  ?  By 
the  ambitious  C»sar,  who  desired  to  swell  his  own  train,  by 
bringing  over 'to  his  side  the  band  of  conspirators/' 

This  allusion  to  Danton  and  his  aceompHces  caused  a 
powerful  sensation  throughout  the  assembly,  and  made  even 
Danton  change  colour. 

"  Two  factions,"  pursued  Robespierre,  "  are  at  this  moment 
working  against  us  —  the  one  would  urge  us  to  weakness, 
the  other  excite  us  to  excess ;  the  one  would  elevate  liberty 
to  the  rank  of  a  Bacphante— ^  the  other  degrade  it  to  a  state 
of  utter  prostitution.  Inferior  intrigantSy  wbo  are  frequently 
really  good  citizens,  but  misled  and  deluded  by  others,  are  to 
be  found  espousing  both  tliese  parties.  Their  leaders  belong? 
to  the  cause  of  kings ;  one  of  these  parties  is  styled  moder- 
ates —  the  other  is  composed  of  false  revolutionists.  Would 
you  restrain  the  seditious  ?  The  first  party  may  remind  you 
of  the  clemency  of  Caesar.  You  discover  that  such  an  indi- 
vidual acted  well  and  nobly  while  he  served  the  republic,  but 
fell  from  his  high  and*  honourable  estate  directly  he  betrayed 
it.  The  second  class  of  persons  imitate,  nay,  surpass,  the 
vices  and  follies  of  Heliogabalus  and  Caligula ;  but  tell  me, 
does  the  rank  scum  left  by  the  ocean  render  its  tossing  waves, 
its  mighty  billows,  less  grand  or  imposing  ?  " 

XXI.  This  address  was  the  signal  for  the  attack  of  the 
Convention  against  the  Hebertists  and  the  Dantonists. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  caused  Grammont,  Duret 
and  Lapalus,  friends  of  Vincent  and  Ronsin,  to  be  arrested, 
under  a  charge  preferred  against  them  by  Couthon,  of  having 
disgraced  the  reign  of  terror  itself  by  acts  of  violence  and 
spoliation  calculated  to  change  patriotism  into  plunder  and 
extortion,  and  to  convert  national  justioe  into  deliberate 
murder. 

The  Hebertists  trembled  while  Robespierre  paralysed  all 
their  movements  and  expelled  their  agents.  Taking  refuge 
in  the  Cordeliers,  they  passed  from  anger  to  complamty  from 
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threats  to  gupplication.  Saint-Just^  charged  hj  Robespierre 
to  comment  on  his  "  Prineiples  of  Government,"  in  reports 
whose  style  was  at  once  cutting  and  concise,  read  these 
specimens  of  oracular  wisdom  to  the  Conyention.  The  first 
related  to  the  prisoners  :  — 

"  You  desired  a  republic,"  said  Saint- Just,  **  but  if  you 
accept  not  at  the  same  time  its  component  parts,  the  edifice 
you  have  reared  will  fall  and  crush  you  in  its  ruins." 

These  demonstrations  of  severity  on  the  part  of  Saint* 
Just  induced  the  partisans  of  Hebert  to  believe  that  the 
Commiittee  of  Public  Safety  trembled  before  them,  and 
assumed  their  tone  and  manner  in  order  to  propitiate  them. 
Coutlum  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  an  aggravation  of  his 
bodily  infirmities,  and  Robespierre  had  experienced  a  weaken- 
ing iUness  that  for  several  days  past  prevented  his  attending 
the  committee  :  these  two  circumstances  induced  them  to  run 
all  risks.  Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  Ronsin  and  Vincent, 
Hebert  boldly  asserted  the  necessity  of  an  insurrection.  At 
the  very  mention  of  the  word  every  face  became  pallid  with 
alarm.  The  members  of  the  various  clubs  contrived,  one  by 
one,  to  get  out  of  the  way.  In  vain  did  Vincent  endeavour 
to  encourage  the  weak  and  to  recall  the  fugitives.  In  vain 
did  he  cover  the  statue  of  Liberty  with  bkck  crape.  One 
society  only,  that  of  "  Unity,"  over  which  Vincent  himself 
presided,  formed  a  bond  of  union  with  them.  The  principal 
branches  of  the  clubs  remained  motionless  and  inactive. 

The  greater  number,  however,  upon  hearing  of  the  indis- 
position of  Robespierre,  expressed  the  greatest  uneasiness 
and  alarm  for  the  safety  of  one  whom  they  considered  as  the 
irery  essence  of  the  republic  Deputations  were  formed  for 
:he  purpose  of  making  frequent  inquiries  respecting  the 
;tate  of  Robespien*e,  and  of  reporting  the  progress  or  abate* 
nent  of  his  disease. 

The  spontaneous  assemblage  of  so  dense  a  mass  of  persons 
.round  the  door  of  a  plain  citizen  conveyed  to  Robespierre 
he  full  conviction  of  his  power. 

Dan  ton,  though  an  object  of  equal  admiration,  was  not 
reated  with  the  same  honours. 

*'  I  am  an  example  of  the  justice  of  the  people,  calculated 
>  encourage  others  to  act  the  part  of  faithful  servants  to  the 
^public,"  said  Robespierre  to  Duplay,  when  the  latter  an* 
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nounced  these. deputations  to  him.  /'For  the  last' five  years 
have  I  been  preserved  and  defended  from  the  power  and 
malice  of  my  enemies  through  their  steady  zeal,  and  now,  in 
their  hour  of  peril,  they  would  seek  my  aid  even  in  the 
chamber  of  death.  Heaven  grant  I  may  not  one  day  be  an 
instance  of  their  caprice  and  inconstancy." 

XXIL  Collot  d'Herbois  was  charged  by  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  to  take  Kobespierre's  place  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Jacobins.  At  it  he  spoke  vaguely  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  people,  entreating  every  good  citizen  to  remain 
perfectly  calm,  and  attached  to  the  present  govCTnment. 

Had  Hebert's  scheme  succeeded,  Collot  d'Herbois  was 
fully  prepared  to  welcome  and  embrace  it ;  but  being  a 
failure,  he  loudly  inveighed  against  it. 

FouquierrTinville  was  summoned  to  the  Convention,  in 
order  to  report  the  state  of  feeling  amongst  the  people,  while 
Saint-Just  made  a  most  powerful  discourse  upon  the  various 
foreign  factions  existing  against  the  republic  among  their 
various  members.  He  implicated  Chabot,  Fabre  d'Eghm- 
tine,  Konsin,  Vincent,  Hebert,  Momoro,  Ducroquet,  Colonel 
Saumur,  and  several  other  obscure  individuals,  forming 
part  of  the  faction  of  the  Cordeliers,  whom  he  affected  to 
confound  with  the  royalists.  "Where,"  said  he,  "shall  we 
find  a  Tarpeian  Rock  down  which  to  hurl  those  who  expected 
to  receive  from  the  Revolution  full  power  to  become  as  per- 
verse and  unmanageable  as  the  rich  and  great  were  under  tbe 
monarchy  ?  Do  you  know  which  was  the  lowest  of  all  classes 
of  people  under  a  monarchical  form  of  government  ?  Why, 
those  who  went  about  doing  nothing,  absorbed  in  their  lux- 
urious follies  and  wasteful  debauchery,  whose  only  thoughts 
were  evil  ones,  who  exhibit  no  other  feelings  than  those  of 
ennui,  a  constant  craving  after  fresh  pleasures,  and  an 
aversion  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  life,  dragging  their  satiated 
bodies  from  one  place  of  amusement  to  another,  and  evincing 
no  interest  in  any  other  question  than  to  inquire  after  the 
last  piece  of  news,  —  men  who  presume  to  form  their  own 
suppositions,  and  to  guess  at  the  intentions  of  government, 
ready  at  any  instant  to  change  their  party  from  mere  caprice 
or  curiosity,  that  they  may  pry  into  the  secrets  of  others. 

"These  are  the  useless  and  dangerous  set  of  individuals  who 
require  exterminating,  or  at  least  supnressinfi:.     The  love  oi 
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fame  has  made  as  many  martyrs  as  the  love  of  fortune ; 
and  some  there  are  that,  like  Erostratus,  would  rather  burn 
down  the  temple  of  liberty,  than  not  arrive  at  notoriety  by 
some  means.  Let  there  then  be  fixed  bounds  to  autho- 
rity, even  as  there  are  Unfits  to  the  human  mind  and  the 
world  itself,  beyond  which  boundaries  lie  only  death  and 
annihilation.     Wisdom  has  also  its  limits. 

"  The  opposite  to  liberty  is  slavery,  as  we  find  that  as 
nature  ends,  chaos  begins ;  but  these  difficult  times  will  pass 
away.  Do  you  mock  the  graves  of  those  who  but  lately 
conspired  against  the  republic  ?  Soon  will  those  graves  be 
£lled.  Measures  are  taken  to  secure  the  guilty  men  for 
whom  they  are  prepared — even  as  I  speak  their  doom  draws 
near.* 

The  fatal  moment  had  indeed  approached.  That  night 
Bonsin,  general  of  the  revolutionary  army,  Hubert,  Vincent, 
Momoro,  Ducroquet,  Cook,  a  Dutch  banker,  Saumur,  colonel 
of  infantry,  and  governor  of  Pondicherry,  Leclerc,  Pereyra, 
Anarcbarsis  Klobtz,  Defieux,  Dubuisson,  and  Proly  were 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  Conciergerie,  falling  not  as 
political  conspirators  but  i^s  common  criminals.  Eeceived 
upon  their  arrival  at  the  prison  by  the  ironical  applause, 
hisses,  and  groans  of  contempt  from  those  unhappy  prisoners 
thcj  themselves  had  sent  there,  they  had  neither  the  conso- 
lations of  pity  nor  the  decencies  of  misfortune.  They  shed 
many  and  bitter  tears  as  they  bewailed  their  hard  fate. 
These  details  concerning  them  were  furnished  by  a  spy  of 
Robespierre,  who  passed  for  one  of  their  accomplices,  but 
shared  their  confinement  merely  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  reveal  every  word  and  action  that  passed. 

XXni.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March,  1794,  Rxq 
carts  laden  with  the  condemned  H6bertists  proceeded  to 
the  place  of  execution  ;  the  crowd  not  deigning  to  honour 
the  miserable  victims  with  the  slightest  attention  until  the 
last  of  the  vehicles  rumbled  by,  when  perceiving  that  it 
L'ontained  Anarcbarsis  Klootz,  Vincent,  and  Hebert  himself, 
;oine  men  carrying  long  sticks,  at  the  end  of  which  were 
;uspended  braziers  of  burning  charcoal,  symbolical  of  the 
'  Charcoal-burners  "  of  the  "  Pere  Duchesne,"^  thrust  them 
nto  the  face  of  Hebert,  insulting  him  with  the  same  bitter 
ailleries  with  which  he  tormented  so  many  other  victims, 
VOL.  m.  A  ▲ 
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i>ut  to  this  he  appeared  wholly  insensible.  Vincent  wept 
bitterly,  but  Anarcharsis  Elootz  preserved  that  calm  imper- 
turbability of  feature  which  formed  part  of  his  system.  TTtterly 
indifferent  to  the  taunts  and  execration  of  the  crowd,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach  the  doctrine  of  materialism  to  his  com- 
panions  in  death  to  the  very  instant  when  eternity  opened 
before  them. 

This  ended  a  party  more  worthy  to  have  been  styled  a 
band,  than  a  faction.  The  great  personal  esteem  felt  bj 
Robespierre  for  Pache  caused  him  to  exempt  the  mayor  of 
Paris  from  the  proscription,  deeming  him  neither  perverse 
nor  daring  enough  to  excite  the  fears  of  government ;  and  the 
council  of  the  Conmiune,  once  decimated,  made  Pache 
nothing  more  than  an  idol  without  arms,  powerless  in  the 
Hotel>de*Ville,  except  in  serving  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the 
people  to  the  Convention.  Shortly  after  Chaumette,  Bishop 
of  ^obel,  was  arrested,  and  with  him  H6rault  de  Sdchelles 
and  his  colleague  Simon,  who  was  associated  with  him  in 
his  mission  to  Savoy.  In  this  manner  were  the  supporters 
of  Danton  gradually  removed.  Danton,  however,  either  did 
not,  or  (feeling  his  want  of  power  to  prevent  it)  feigned  not, 
to  perceive  what  was  going  on  around  him. 

Robespierre,  who  had  observed  the  strictest  seclusion  since 
his  triumph  over  the  H6bertists^  still  drove  on  his  scheme 
for  purifying  the  republic.  He  wrote  with  hia  own  hand  a 
project  for  drawing  up  a  report  of  the  affair  of  Chabot  This 
document  was  found  in  an  unfinished  state  among  his  papers: 
in  it  mere  miserable  intrigues  were  elevated  in  a  conspiracj. 
whilst  Chabot,  who  was  nothing  more  than  an  ignorant 
individual,  was  transformed  by  the  pen  of  Robespierre  into 
a  formidable  conspirator. 

"  The  representatives  of  the  people,"  says  Robespierre,  in 
this  report, ,"  can  find  no  peace  but  in  the  grave.  Traitors 
may  be  put  to  death,  but  they  leave  their  treason  behind 
them."  He  next  proceeded  to  state  how  Chabot,  either  as 
led  away  by  others,  or  a  willing  accomplice,  had  married  the 
sister  of  FVey,  the  Austrian  banker,  and  received  with  her 
a  dowry  of  200,000  francs.  How  he  had  been  charged  witb 
employing  part  of  this  sum  in  corrupting  the  deputy  en- 
trusted to  draw  up  the  report  of  the  state  of  afiairs  in  the 
£ast  India  Company,  with  a  view  to  favour  the  interests  cf 
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the  speculating  foreigners  with  whom  he  had  allied  himself^ 
and  how  at  last  Chabot  had  come  tardily  to  denounce  this 
manoeuvre  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The  continua* 
tion  of  this  narrflitive  appears  to  have  been  interrupted  by 
ilhess;  bat  Pabre  d'Eglantine,  Bazire,  tod  Chabot  were 
arrested  by  order  of  the  committee,  either  as  guilty  themJ 
selves  or  as  exciters  of  guilt  in  others,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  The  names  of  these  three  deputies,  all  known  as  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  Danton,  appeared  in  public  opinion 
to  intimate  that  Danton  himself  was  not  so  pure  and  blame** 
less  as  he  should  be;  that  his  associates  being  thus  charged 
as  faithless  to  the  nation,  left  his  own  fidelity  quite  open  to 
suspicion. 


BOOK  LV. 

I.  RoBESFifiRRE,  howcver,  still  hesitated  to  strike  at  Danton:. 
Eis  indedsion,  and  that  of  Saint-Just  and  Couthon,  whom 
lie  ruled,  left  inevitable  death  wavering  over  the  head  of  his 
mcient  rival.  Robespierre  did  not  esteem  him,  but  he  did 
lot  hate,  and  he  had  ceased  to  fear,  him.  If  this  man  had 
)een  more  incorruptible,  Robespierre  would  willingly  have 
hared  empire  with  him.  That  Anthony  would  have  perfected 
his  L^pidus.  Danton  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  exact 
acuities  of  which  Robespierre  was  deficient  —  perspicacity 
nd  force  of  inspiration.  The  one  was  the  idea,  the  other 
lie  hand  of  a  revolution.  Political  courage  was  more  pre- 
ominant  in  Robespierre,  physical  courage  more  prompt  and 
lore  instinctive  in  Danton. 

These  two  men,  united,  would  have  been  the  body  and  soul 
'  the  republic.  But  the  sentiment  of  Robespierre  detected 
re  impure' alldy  of  the  materialisin  of  Danton.  ^*  To  mis- 
ly  one's  thought,**  said  he,  "is  not  to  strengthen,  but  to 
rrupt  it.  Virtue,  'pure  though  defeated,  is  more  powerful 
an  triumphant  vitoe.** 

An  intense  anxiety  agitated  him  during  the  days  and  nights 
eceding  his  resolution:  He  was  often  heard  to  exclaim, 
V.h !  if  Danton  were  an  honest  man  I  if  he  were  truly  a 
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republican !  **  "  What  would  I  give  to  have  the  lantern  of 
the  Greek  philosopher,"  said  he  once,  *^  to  read  the  heart  of 
Danton,  and  to  know  if  he  were  more  the  friend  than  the 
enemy  of  the  republic !" 

The  Jacobins  hesitated  less  in  their  suspicions.  Danton 
was,  in  their  ejes,  but  the  statue  of  potters'  earth,  which 
would  dissolve  on  the  first  showers.  "  It  was  necessary/' 
they  said,  "  to  wrest  this  false  god  from  the  multitude,  to 
make  him  adore  pure  revolutionary  virtue.  This  Pericles 
of  corrupted  Athens  did  not  belong  to  Sparta." 

Robespierre  avowed  it,  but  he  trembled  for  the  conse- 
quence. He  inwardly  asked  himself  if  the  powerful  popu- 
larity of  Danton  over  La  Montague  would  not  disseminate 
itself,  after  his  death,  amongst  some  subaltern  heads  as  vicious, 
but  less  powerful  and  more  perfidious  than  that  of  Danton? 
— if  it  would  not  be  better  to  share  with  him  the  ascendency 
over  the  Convention  than  to  yield  that  ascendency  to  the 
chance  of  other  popularity?  —  if,  when  the  evil  one  was 
dead,  vice  would  die  with  him  in  the  republic? — if,  in  the 
great  assaults  which  the  government  would  have  to  sustain 
against  the  factions  which  increased,  the  presence,  voice,  and 
energy  of  Danton  would  not  be  wanting  to  the  country  and 
himself?  —  if,  in  fact,  this  blood  of  the  second  of  the  revolu- 
tionists which  he  was  about  to  shed  would  not  cause  some 
hardy  villain  to  thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  first? — if  the 
tomb  of  his  immolated  colleague  would  not  constantly  be 
open,  as  a  snare,  at  the  foot  of  the  tribune  where  he  already 
met  the  tomb  of  Vergniaud  ?  — if  it  were  a  good  examp.f 
for  the  future,  and  a  good  augury  for  his  own  fortune,  to 
dig  thus  the  sepulchre  in  the  middle  of  the  Ck)nvention. 
and  to  make  himself  a  footstool  of  the  corpses  of  his  rivals'' 
Nature  at  length  subdued,  but  not  totally  stifled  in  the  heart 
of  Robespierre,  revolted  in  his  breast  against  the  crael  neces- 
sity of  policy. 

Danton  was  his  rival,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  the  oldest  an«l 
most  illustrious  companion  of  his  revolutionary  career.  Dur- 
ing five  years  of  struggles,  defeats,  and  victories,  they  ha  1 
constantly  fought  together *to  overthrow  royalty,  to  save  tiw 
soil,  and  to  found  the  republic.  Their  souls,  their  worL 
their  vigils,  their  labours,  were  mixed  up  with  the  toils  an  i 
the  dangers  of  the  foundation  of  the  Revolution.     They  sa: 
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upon  the  same  benches ;  they  met  each  other  in  the  same 
ciabs ;  they  never  clashed.  Thej  had  always  entertained,  or 
at  least  afiected  to  do  so^  that  esteem  and  admiration  for  each 
other  which  touches  the  heart ;  they  had  mutually  defended 
each  other  against  their  common  enemies.  There  was  suffi« 
cient  space  in  the  republic  for  two  great  and  opposite  am-» 
bitions.  Then  Danton  was  young,  the  father  of  children 
soon  to  become  orphans,  enamoured  of  a  new  wife,  whom  he 
preferred  to  unlimited  power,  and  who  weakened  his  am- 
bition. 

IL  Danton,  as  we  have  seen,  had  voluntarily  retired  from 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  whether  to  deaden  the  envy 
which  began  to  find  him  too  great,  or  to  enjoy  in  peace  that 
leisure  wliich  was  dearer  to  him  than  ambition.  Love,  study, 
friendship,  some  occasional  works  for  the  Convention,  some 
languishing  intrigues,  and  some  too  openly  displayed  prospects 
of  return  to  power,  occupied  his  days.  He  often  assembled  at 
Sevres  his  friends  —  PMlippeaux,  Legendre,  Lacroiz,  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Bazire,  Westermann,  and 
some  politicians  of  La  Montague.  These  men,  who  were 
nothing  more  than  joyous  guests,  passed  for  conspirators. 
JDanton,  but  little  temperate  in  his  conversation,  overflowed 
with  bitter  and  cutting  critiques  upon  the  government. 
*^ France  thinks  to  do  without  me, — we  shall  see!"  he 
frequently  said.  He  undervalued  Robespierre,  who  had 
always  appeared  to  him  as  a  metaphysician  clothed  in  his 
virtue,  embarrassed  in  his  systems,  and  now  clogged  with 
blood  {embourbe  dam  le  sang).  ^^  Danton,"  said  Fabre 
d'Eglantine  to  him  one  day,  *♦  do  you  know  of  what  you  are 
accused  ?  They  say  that  you  have  only  launched  the  ca^  of 
the  leirolution  to  enrich  yourself,  whilst  Robespierre  has  re- 
mained poor  in  the  midst  of  the  monarchical  treasures  thrown 
at  his  feet."  "  Well,"  replied  Danton,  "  do  you  know  what 
that  proves  ?  That  I  love  gold,  and  that  Robespierre  loves 
blood  1  Robespierre,"  added  he,  *^  is  afraid  of  money,  lest  it 
should  stain  his  hands."  It  was  said  that  Danton  had  caused 
considerable  funds  to  be  allotted  by  the  Convention  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  order  to  sully  the  incorrupti- 
bility of  Robespierre  with  suspicions  which  recoiled  on  him- 
self. Lacroix  and  he,  it  was  said,  had  brought  away  rich 
5poils  from  their  missions  in  Belgium.     Not  wishing  to  pos* 
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them  in  their  own  narne^  thej  had  lent  them,  it  was 
added)  to  an  old  directreas  of  tha  court  theatres*^  Made- 
moiaeUe  Montansier*  This  person  had.emfdojed  them  in 
her  name,  but  for  their  profit^  in  constructing,  the  Opera 
aaloon.  It  was  also,  belieyed  that  some  of  the  diamonds 
stolen  from  tbe  wardrobe  of  the  crown  had  remaiRed<in  the 
hands  of  an  agent  of  Danton.  Since  theCommittee  of  .Public 
Safety,  governed  by  the  hand  of  'the  executioner,  Dantoo 
affected  a  horror  of  blood,  aad.atoove  to  give  to  his  pmsty  the 
name  of  a  party  of  clemency. 

III.  The  imminence  of  the  ^ock  between  Bobespienre 
and  Danton  was  evident  to  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  Jtfoo- 
tagnards.  Compelled  to  decide  between  these  two  men,  their 
heart  was  for  Danton,  their  logic  for  Bobeapierre*  They 
adored  the  first,  whose  Yoice  had  so  often  electrified  them 
with  the  fire  of  his  patriotism ;  they  feared  the  second  more 
than  they  loved  him.  His  concentrated  character,  ius  cold 
exterior,  his  imperious  language,  repelled  familiarity,  and 
destroyed  afiection.  He  was  a  man  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  behold  at  a  distance, — the  less  to  fear,  and  the  less  to 
hate  him.  The  mass  of  the  people  might  be  impassioned 
for  this  idoL  His  colleagues  dared  not  love  Inm.  But  the 
patriotic  deputies  of  La  Montagne  did  not  dissemble,  that  if 
Danton  were  the  patriot  of  their  heart,  Bobespierre  was  the 
legislator  of  their  views,  and  that  wanting  Bobespierre,  the 
republic  would  be  a  dictatorship  without  unity,  and  a  faurri- 
cane  without  a  course.  He  alone  possessed  the  secrets  of  the 
TQUtey  and  pointed  out  to  the  democracy  the  ever«fleeing  haven 
at  which  Ihey  hoped  to  arrive  over  this  sea  of  blood  The 
Montagnards  could  not  then  decide  upon  losing  one  of  these 
two  men ;  but,  if  they  were  compelled  to  choose^  they  vrould 
follow  Bobespierre  whilst  they  bewailed  Danton.  They  still 
hoped  to  be  able  to  preserve  both. 

Some  officious  negotiators  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an 
explanation  between  them.  Bobespierre  did  not  object  to  it. 
He  still  sincerely  desired  to  find^anton  so  innocent  as  not  to 
be  compelled  to  lose  him.  An  interview  was  acc^ted  by  the 
two  leaders.  It  took  place  at  a  dinner-party  at  Charenton's,  at 
Paris,  their  mutual  friend.  The  guests,  who  were  few,  and 
animated  with  an  ardent  desire  to  prevent  this  great  split  of 
the  republic,  carefully  abstained  in  the  first  discourse  from 
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any  sobjeeta  of  division  which  might  awaken  acrimonj^ 
Thej  succeeded.  The  icommeneement  of  the  repast  wasi 
cordial :  Danton  was  frank ;  Eobespierre  was  cakn* 

A  good  augury  was  entertained  from  this  meeting,  with- 
out clashing^  of  two  men  whose  personal  dispositions  mighl 
lull  the  strife  betweeii;  two  parties.    At  the  conclusion  of  the 
dinner^  however,  whether  it  was  that  the  presumptuous 
Danton  saw  in  Robespierre's  presence  some  symptoms  of 
weakness,  that  the  indiscretion  of  wine-  had  relaxed  his 
tongue,  or  that  his  pride  could  not  conceal  the  contempt 
which  he  bore  towards  Bobespierre,  the  aspect  of  matters 
was  changed*    A  dialogue,  at  first  painful,  then  bitter,  and 
at  last  threatening,  ensued  between  the  two  interlocutors^ 
"  We  hold,  betweto  ns  two,  the  peace  or  war  of  the  repub- 
lic," said  Danton ;  ^^  misfortune  to  him  who  would  declare 
it!     I  am  for  peace;  J  desire  concord;  but  I  would  not 
give  my  head  to  thirty  tyrants!"    *^Whom  do  you  call 
tyrants  ?  "  said  Bobespierre.     "  There  is  no  other  tyranny 
under  the  republic  than  that  of  country."    "  Country ! "  ex- 
claimed Danton ;  <^  is  that  in  a  meeting  of  dictators,  some  of 
whom  are  thirsting  for  my  blood,  which  the  others  have  not 
the  power  to  refuse  ?  "     "  You  deceive  yourself,"  replied 
Bobespierre:  ^^  the  committee  thirsts  only  after  justice,  and 
only  watches  over  bad  citizens.    But  are  those  good  citizens 
who  desire  to  disarm  the  republic  in  the  midst  of  the  com- 
bat, and  who  boast  of  the  grace  of  indulgence,  when  we 
accept  for  them  the-  odium  and  responsibility  of  rigour  ?  " 
''  Is  that  an  allusion  ?  "  said  Danton.     '<  No !  it  is  an  aocu-t 
sation,! "  said  Bobespierre.  "  Your  friends  desire  my  deaths 
Tour  party  desires  tlie  death  of  the  republic."    Parties  in- 
terposed between  them.     They  brought  them  back  to  mode- 
ration, almost  to  good-will.     "  Not  only,"  said  Bobespierre, 
*^  does  the  Comimittee  of  Public  Safety  not  desire  your  head^ 
but  they  desire  ardently  to  strengthen  the  government  with 
the  highest  ascendency  of  La  Montague.    Would  I  be  here 
if  I  desired  your  head?    Would  I  offer  my  hand  to  him 
whose  assassination  I  meditated  ?   Calumny  is  sown  between 
us,  Danton ;  be  cautious  of  it !    By  taking  one's  friends  for 
one's  enemies,  we  oblige  them  sometimes  to  become  such. 
HfCt  ns  see ;  cannot  we  understand  each  other  ?    Is  it  neces- 
sary that  power  should  be  terrible,  or  not,  when  danger  is 
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extreme  ?  **  **  Yes,"  said  Danton ;  <*  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
implacable.  The  anger  of  the  people  is  a  movement.  Your 
scaffolds  are  a  system.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  that  I 
invented  was  a  rampart,  a  bulwark — jou  make  it  a  slaughter- 
house. You  strike  without  discrimination."  ^'  September 
made  no  selection/'  said  Robespierre,  sneeringly.  *^  Sep- 
tember," resumed  Danton,  **  was  a  thoughtless  instinct,  an 
anonymous  crime,  which  no  one  can  acquit,  but  which  no 
one  can  punish  in  the  people.  The  Committee  of  Poblic 
Safety  sheds  blood  drop  by  drop,  as  if  to  amuse  themselves 
with  the  horror  and  custom  of  executions."  **  There  are 
men,"  replied  Robespierre,  "  who  like  better  to  shed  it 
wholesale.  You  cause  as  many  innocent  as  guilty  to  (he. 
Has  a  single  man  died  without  trial?  Has  a  single  head 
been  struck  which  was  not  proscribed  by  law  ?"  Danton,  at 
these  words,  allowed  a  burst  of  bitter  and  provoking  laughter 
to  escape  his  lips.  **  Innocents!  innocents!" exclaimed  he, 
^*  before  this  committee,  which  has  bid  the  cannon-ball  to 
choose  at  Lyons,  the  Loire,  and  at  Nantes !  You  jest,  Robes- 
pierre ;  you  take  the  hatred  people  bear  towards  you  for 
crime;  you  declare  all  your  enemies  guilty."  **  No!"  said 
Robespierre ;  **  and  the  proof  is  that  you  live." 

At  these  words  Robespierre  arose  and  departed,  with 
visible  signs  of  impatience  and  anger.  He  preserved  an  ab- 
solute silence  during  the  ride  from  Charenton  to  the  Rue  St 
Honor&  Arrived  at  the  door  of  his  house,  <•  You  see,"  said 
he  to  the  friend  who  accompanied  him,  <^  liiere  are  no  means 
of  reclaiming  this  man  to  the  government.  He  desires  to 
gain  fresh  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  republic  He 
corrupts  it  within  and  menaces  it  without.  We  are  not 
strong  enough  to  despise  Danton,  we  are  too  courageous  to 
fear  him;  we  desired  peace,  he  desires  war,  and  he  shall 
have  it."  He  had  scarcely  entered  his'  chamber,  when  he 
sent  to  seek  Saint- Just.  They  remained  closeted  a  part  of  the 
night,  and  during  a  long  time  in  the  two  following  days.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  prepared  and  combined,  during  these 
interviews,  the  reports  and  speeches  which  were  about  to 
burst  upon  Danton  and  his  party. 

rV.  Danton  passed  these  two  days  at  Sevres,  without  ap- 
pearing to  foresee,  or  desiring  to  conspire  against,  the  tem- 
pest which  surrounded  him.  In  vain  did  Legendre,  Lacroix, 
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jonng  RotisseUny  Camille  DesmoulinSy  and  Westermann 
supplicate  him  to  use  precaution,  and  to  guard  against  the 
Committee  ef  Public  Safety,  either  by  f^ght  or  boldness. 
<<  La  Montague  is  yours,"  said  Legendre  to  him.  **  The 
troops  are  yours,''  said  Westermann.  "  The  public  mind  is 
with  us,"  said  Bousselin.  ^^  Public  pity  will  become  indig- 
nation at  your  voice.**  Danton  smiled  with  indifference  and 
pride.  '^  It  is  not  time,"  he  replied ;  <<  and  then  blood  would 
be  required.  I  am  weary  of  blood.  I  have  enough  of  life. 
I  would  not  pay  for  it  at  this  price.  I  would  rather  be  guil* 
lotined  than  guillotine.  Besides,  they  dare  not  attack  me :  I 
am  stronger  than  they." 

He  said  more,  perhaps,  than  he  thought ;  he  affected  con* 
fidence  to  justify  inaction.  But,  at  the  bottom,  he  no  longer 
acted,  because  he  could  no  longer  act.  Danton  was  an  im- 
mense force,  but  this  force  had  no  longer  a  fulcrum  whereon 
to  place  its  lever,  and  arouse  the  republic.  Were  the  Jaco« 
bins  certain?  he  had  given  them  over  to  Robespierre. 
Were  the  Cordeliers  to  be  relied  on?  he  had  abandoned 
them  to  Hebert.  Was  the  Convention  sure  ?  he  had,  on 
retiring,  humbled  it  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He 
was  encircled  and  disarmed  on  every  side. 

Saint-Just,  Robespierre,  Barrere,  and  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  did  not  deceive  themselves.  They  knew  that 
a  surprise  of  Danton's  eloquence  might  arouse  the  Conyen* 
tion  and  recover  an  ascendency,  as  yet  but  scarcely  extinct, 
over  La  Montague.  They  desired  to  disarm  the  giant,  be- 
fore they  fought  him.  The  hazard  of  a  meeting  appeared 
to  them  too  great  to  be  encountered.  No  voice,  then,  not 
even  that  of  Robespierre,  possessed  the  seduction  of  Danton's 
voice.  Silence  was  more  prudent  and  mystery  more  sure. 
They  acted  like  the  senate  of  Venice,  and  not  as  the  senators 
of  Rome, — the  dungeon  in  lieu  of  the  tribune. 

V.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  convoked  in  the 
night  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  General  Safety,  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Legislation,  to  a  secret 
meeting.  No  one  doubted  the  horrible  conspiracy  for  which 
they  assembled  at  its  bidding.  Danton  counted  on  some 
friends  in  these  two  committees,  weak  friends,  who  trembled 
to  declare  him  innocent  whom  Robespierre  should  find 
guilty.    Their  countenances  were  sad,  their  glances  averted. 
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BO  finniliftr  coliversation  preceded  the  deliberation.  Saint^ 
Jnsty  with  a  more  CDt^g  tone  and  a  more  metallic  voice 
than  Qsualy  commenced  by  demanding  that  state  secrecy 
ahonld  envelop  the  debate  which  was  about  to  open»  and 
whatever  resolution  might  be  tak^L  thereon.  He  stud  afier- 
wardfl,  without  appearing  himself  at  all  agitltted  by  the  im- 
porta&esof  has  preposition,  *^  That  the  republic  was  under- 
mined beneath  the  Convention  itself;  that  a  man  who  had 
long  been  useful,  but  now  dangerous,  and  always  an  egotist 
had  aSected  to  separate  himself  from  the  committees  of 
government,  in  order  to  separate  his  cause  from  that  of  his 
colleagues,  and  to  impute  to  them  afterwards  the  safe^  of 
the  country  as  a  crime.  That  this  man,  reared  in  conspi- 
racieSy  gorged  with  riches,  convicted  of  treason,  -—  first  with 
the  court,  then  with  Dumouriez,  then  with  La  Gironde,  and 
lastly  with  the  instigators  of  the  Revolution,  now  plotted 
the  most  dangerous  of  Tall,  the  treason  of  clemency !  That, 
under  this  hypocrisy  of  humanity,  he  perverted  the  opinion, 
excited  the  complaints,  soured  the  minds,  and  fomented  di~ 
vision  in  the  national  representation ;  cherished  the  hope  of 
La  Vendue,  corresponded,  perhaps,  with  exiled  tyrants, 
whom  he  rallied  around  him,  in  apparent  inaction,  all  vici« 
0US|  weak,  or  versatile  men  of  the  republic ;  that  he  dic- 
tated to  them  their  parts,  and  whispered  to  them  their  in- 
vectives against  the  salutary  rigour  of  the  committees ;  that 
it  was  all  over  with  the  Revolution,  if  the  past  and  doubtful 
services  of  this  man  should  shield  him,  in  the  eyes  of  pure 
patriots,  against  his  present  crimes,  and,,  above  all,  against 
his  future  ones ;  that  the  worst  of  counter-revolutions  would 
be  that,  which  one  would  have  the  perfidy  to  cause  to  be  ac- 
complished by  the  people  themselves;  that  the  worst  of 
governments  would  be  a  republic  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  most  corrupted  of  false  demagogues ;  that  this  man  was 
to  himself  alone  the  counter-revolution  by  the  people !  This 
man  you  have  already  all  of  you  named,"  said  he,  after  a 
moment's  silence;  ^'  it  is  Danton!  His  crimes  are  written  in 
the  very  silence  you  preserve  at  his  name.  If  he  were  pure 
your  dissent  would  have  already  confounded  me.  No  one 
believes  him  innocent:  all  think  him  dangerous.  Let  us 
possess  the  courage  of  our  convicticms !  Let  us  preserve  the 
inflexibility  of  our  duties  I    I  demand  that  Danton  and  his 
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priodpiil  a^BCcmpUees,  Xiamrou^  Philippeaoz,  and  QamiUe 
Desmoolins  be  arrested  at  night,  and  tranafenred  to  thd 
revolutionax^  tribunaL 

All  ej^  were,  turned  towards  Bobefiqpierre.  Rofi«6pkn«i 
who  had  been  stirred  with  indignation  the  first  time  that 
Billaud-Varennea  had  proposed  the  arrest  of  Panton,  was 
this  time  silent,  It  was  understood  that  Saint*Ju8t  had  spoken 
for  both*  No  one  dared  appear  irresolute,  when  Bobespierre 
was  decided,  .  Barr^e  and  ,hiA  colleagues  signed  the  orden 
Silence  sufficiently  enforced  itself.  Any  in^cretion  would 
have  been  a  complidty,  any  complicity  was  death. 

A  subaltern  servant,  however,  of  the  offices  of  thd  com* 
mittee>  named  Paris,  had  heard. some  words  of  Saint^usfA 
discouise  through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  He  ran  to  Ban^ 
ton's  house;  he  told  him  that  his  name,  whieh  had  been 
repeatedly  pronounced  in  the  assembly  of  the  three  councils, 
ought  to  make  him  fear  some  sinister  resolution  against 
hims^£  He  offered  him  a  safe  asylum,  where  he  might  let 
the  storm  blow  over.  The  young  spouse  of  Danton,  clears 
sighted  through  her  tenderness,,  threw  herseli^  in  tears,  at 
the  feet  of  her  husband,  and  conjured  him,  by  his  love 
for  her 'and  for  his  children,  to  listen  to  this  warning  of 
fate,  and  to  shelter  himself,  for  some  days,  against  his 
enemies.  Whether  it  were  from  incredulity  of  tMs  advice,, 
from  the  humiliation  of  avoiding  death,  or  from  weariness 
of  living  in  those  pangs  which  Ceesar  found  worse  than 
death  itself,  Danton  refused.  *'  They  will  deliberate  a  long^ 
time  before  striking  a  man  like  me,"  said  he;  "they  wiU- 
deliberate  always,  and  it  is  I  who  will  surprise  them."  He 
dismissed  Paris.  He  read  some  pages,  and  retired  to  repose^i 
At  six  in  the  morning  the  gens  darmes  knocked  at  his  door,, 
and  presented  the  order  of  the  committee  to  him.  **  They> 
dare  then,"  said  he,  crushing  the  order  in  his  hand.  '*  Very 
well  I  they  are  bolder  than  J  supposed  them  to  be  T  He 
dressed  himself;  convulsively  embraced  his  wife,  quieted 
her  fears  for  his  fate,  conjured  her  to  live,  and  followed  the 
gens  darmes^  who  conducted  him  to  the  prison  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. 

At  the  same  hour  they  tore  Camille  Desmoulins  from  the 
arms  of  Lucile.    "  I  go  to  the  dungeon,"  said  he^  "  to  lament 
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with  the  victims :  my  onlj  regret  will  be  not  to  have  been 
able  to  save  them !" 

PhilippeauZyLacroiXy  and  Westermann  entered  theLuxem^ 
bourg  at  the  same  ipoment.  H^rault  de  S^helles,  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  Chabot,  and  de  Launaj  were  already  there. 
The  name  of  Danton  astonished  the  prison.  The  detenus  of 
everj  faction,  and  above  all  of  the  royalists,  flocked  to  con- 
template this  great  derision  of  the  republic.  This  mockeiy 
of  fate  was  the  feeling  which  appeared  most  to  humiliate 
Danton,  and  which  he  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  with  the 
greatest  solicitude.  *^  Well,  yes,"  said  he,  raising  his  head, 
and  affecting  false  bursts  of  laughter,  which  were  foreign  to 
bis  situation,  *'  it  is  Danton !  look  at  him  well.  The  trick  is 
well  played;  I  own  it.  I  would  never  have  believed  that 
Robespierre  would  have  juggled  me  thus.  We  must  know 
how  to  praise  our  enemies,  when  they  conduct  themselves  as 
statesmen.  For  ;the  rest,  he  has  done  weli,"  said  he  to  the 
royalists  who  surrounded  him.  **  Some  days  hence,  I  will 
deliver  you  all.  I  enter  here  for  having  desired  to  terminate 
your  misery  and  captivity :  *'  seeking,  by  this  discourse,  to 
deaden  the  horror  which  his  name  inspired,  and  to  conciliate 
to  himself  even  the  interest  of  his  victims.  His  feigned 
good  nature  joined  all  hearts.  The  royalists  were  reduced 
to  have  no  longer  any  choice  but  between  their  enemies. 

VL  Danton  and  his  friend  Lacroiz  were  thrown  into  the 
same  cell.  *'We  arrested  I*'  exclaimed  Lacroix;  **who 
ever  would  have  dared  to  foresee  it  ?  "  ^^  I,"  said  Danton. 
*' What!  you  knew  it,  and  you  have  not  acted?'*  resumed 
Lacroix.  <^  Their  cowardice  quieted  my  fears,"  replied  Dan- 
ton :  **  I  have  been  deceived  by  their  base  policy  I "  He  desired, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  take  exercise,  like  the  rest 
of  the  detenusy  in'  the  corridors.  The  gaolers  dared  not 
refuse  some  steps  in  the  prison  to  the  man  who  mled  tiie 
Convention  on  the  evening  before.  H6rault  de  S^helles 
ran  and  embraced  him.  Danton  affected  indiffereiiGe  and 
gaiety.  ♦*When  men  do  foolish  things,"  said  he,  shtiig- 
ging  his  shoulders  at  H6rault  de  S^helles,  **they  must 
know  how  to  laugh  at  them."  Then,  perceiving  Thomas 
Paine,  the  American  democrat,  he  approached  him,  and  said 
with  sorrow,  *^  That  which  you  have  done  for  your  country, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  do  for  mine.    I  have  been  less  ibr- 
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tunate  than  you,  but  not  more  culpable.*^  He  afterwards 
returned  towards  a  group  of  his  friends,  who  were  lamenting 
their  fate,  and  ad^essing  himself  to  Camille  Desmoulins^ 
who  was  knocking  his  head  against  the  walls,  ^*  Of  what  use 
are  these  tears  ?"  said  he  to  him.  "  Should  they  send  us  to 
the  scaffold,  let  us  walk  there  gaily." 

The  accused  were  not  long  permitted  to  converse  toge-* 
ther.  The  order  arrived  to  shut  them  up  in  separate  cells. 
That  of  Danton  was  in  the  vicinity  of  those  of  Lacroix  and 
of  Camille  Desmoulins.  Constantly  fixed  at  the  bars  of  his 
window^  Danton  incessantly  addressed  his  friends  aloud, 
that  he  might  be  heard  by  the  prisoners  who  inhabited  the 
other  stories,  or  who  perambulated  in  the  courts.  His 
courage  required  spectators.  His  window  was  his  tribune. 
He  was  on  the  stage  even  in  his  dungeon.  The  fever  of  his 
soul  revealed  itself  in  the  pulsations  of  his  ideas,  and  in  the 
agitation  of  his  discourse.  A  man  of  tumult,  he  was  not  of 
those  dispositions  which  gather  strength  in  silence,  and  who 
require  only  their  conscience  for  a  witness.  A  clamorous 
misfortune  was  necessary  to  him,  and  the  popularity  of  dis-^ 
tress.    His  loquacity  importuned  the  prison. 

Vn.  The  report  of  the  accusation  of  Danton  and  his 
friends  spread,  with  the  day,  throughout  Paris.  No  one 
would  credit  this  excess  of  temerity  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Danton  arrested,  appeared  the  sacrilege  of 
the  Revolution.  This  temerity  itself,  however,  showed  the 
feeling  of  immense  power  in  those  who  had  displayed  it. 
People  knew  not  whether  to  murmur  or  applaud.  They 
were  silent  while  awaiting  the  explanation.  The  Convention 
slowly  assembled.  Secret  whispers  announced  that  its  mem- 
bers communicated  furtively  to  each  other  the  recital,  the 
conjectures,  and  the  impressions  of  the  events  of  the  night. 
Their  thoughts  were  stamped  upon  their  foreheads.  Legendre 
appeared.    He  was  Danton's  most  courageous  friend. 

"  Citizens,"  said  he,  "  four  members  of  this  assembly  have 
been  arrested  this  night.  Danton  is  one  of  them*  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  names  of  the  others.  What  signifies  names 
if  they  are  guilty  ?  but  I  am  come  to  demand  that  they  may 
be  heard,  tried,  condemned,  or  acquitted  by  you.  Citizens ! 
1  am  but  the  fruit  of  the  genius  of  liberty, — I  am  exclusively 
its  work^— and  I  shall  develop  my  proposition  with  the  great** 
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est  simplicity.  Do  not  expect  from  me  more  than  the  burst 
of  a  sentiment.  Citizens  I  I  declare  that  I  believe  Danton 
to  be  as  pure  as  mjself,  and  nobody  here  has  ever  suspected 
my  probity  !**  At  these  words  a  murmur  of  disapprobation 
revealed  the  bad  renown  of  Danton.  Legendre  began  to  be 
alarmed.  Silence,  however,  was  restored  at  the  voice  of  the 
president.    Legendre  resumed. 

^  I  shall  not  apostrophise  any  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  but  I  have  a  right  to  fear  that  personal 
aversion  may  deprive  men  of  liberty,  who  have  rendered  it 
the  greatest  and  most  useful  services.  It  belongs  to  me  to 
say  this  of  the  man  who,  in  1792,  caused  all  France  to  rise  by 
the  energetic  measures  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  excite 
the  people,— of  the  man  who  caused  pain  of  death  to  be 
decreed  against  whomsoever  would  not  give  arms,  or  would 
not  turn  them  against  the  enemy.  No  I  I  cannot,  I  avow 
it,  believe  him  guilty ;  and  here  1 4esire  to  recall  the  reci- 
procal oath  which  we  took  in  1790, — an  oath  which  engaged 
him,  of  us  two,  who  should  see  the  other  weaken  in,  or 
survive  his  attachment  to,  the  cause  of  the  people,  to  poignard 
him  instantly ;  an  oath  which,  to  this  day,  I  love  to  re- 
member !  I  repeat  it.  I  believe  Danton  as  pure  as  myself. 
He  has  been  in  irons  since  last  night.  It  is  feared  that  his 
voice  would  Confound  his  accusers.  I  demand,  consequently, 
that  before  you  should  hear  any  report,  the  detentis  may  be 
cited  and  heard  by  us." 

Vin.  Robespierre  must  have  been  lost  in  this  first  act  of 
his  tyranny,  if  hQ  had  not  arrived  in  the  Assembly  at  the 
motnent  when  Legendre  spoke.  The  .stupor  of  the  Assem- 
bly, changing  into  indignation  at  the  voice  of  Legendre,  was 
ready  to  cite  Danton  as  a  living  witness  of  the  audacity  of 
the  Committee.  The  soul  of  Danton,  steeped  in  the  dungeon 
and  in  anger,  might  produce  thoae  explosions  which  over- 
come tyranny.  The  Assembly  could  not  have  resisted  the 
spectacle  of  Danton  a  captive,  showing  his  enchained  arms 
to  his  colleagues,  adjuring  his  friends,  and  crushing  his 
accusers.  Robespierre  felt  his  danger  with  thie  momentary 
instinct  which  the  habit  of  popular  assemblies,  and  the  desire 
to  conquer  affords.  He  rushed  to  the  tribune,  making  his 
Steps  resound  strongly  upon  the  steps,  like  a  man  who  assures 
his  footing* 
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"Citizens!"    6aid  he,  "from  the  agitation  which,  for  a 
length   of  time  unknown,  now  reigns  in  this  assembly — 
from  the  confusion  which  the  first  words  of  him  who  has 
spoken  before  the  last  voter  have  produced, — it  is  easy  to  per* 
ceive,  in  e^ct,  that  a  great  interest  is  here  in  debate, — that  it 
is  a  matter  of  question  to  know  to-day,  if  certain  men  ought 
to  sway  the  country.     "What  then  is  this  change  which 
appears  to  have  manifested  itself  in  the  principles  of  the 
members  of  this  assembly,  above  all,  of  those  who  sit  on  a 
side  which  derives  honour  from  having  been  the  asylum  of 
the  most  intrepid  defenders  of  liberty?    Why?    Because 
it  is  a  question  to-day  to  know  whether  some  ambitious  hypo- 
crites should  rule  over  the  interest  of  the  French  people* 
(Applause.)    And  what !  have  we  not  then  made  so  many 
heroic*  sacrifices,  in  the  number  of  which  we  must  count 
these  acts  of  painful  severity,  have  we  only  made  these  sacri- 
fices to  return  under  the  yoke  of  some  intrigants  who  pre- 
tended to  rule?    What  signify  to  me  the  beautiful  dis- 
courses, and  the  praises  one  bestows  upon  one's-self  and  one's 
friends.    A  too  long  and  too  painful  experience  has  taught 
us  the  value  which  we*  ought  to  put  upon  such  oratorical 
commonplaces.     It  is  not  asked  any  more  what  a  man 
and  his  friends  boast  of  having  done  in  such  an  epoch,  in 
such  a  particular  circumstance  of  the  Revolution,  we  want 
to   know  what   they  have   done  in  the  whole  course    of 
their   political  career.    (Applause.)    Legendre   appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  names  of  those  who  are  ar- 
rested ;     all    the    Convention    know    them.      His    friend 
liacroix  is  of  the  number  of  these  detenus.     Why  does  he 
feign  ignorance  of  this  ?    Because  he  knows  that  he  cannot, 
without  want  of  modesty,  defend  Lacroix.     He  has  spoken 
of  Danton,  because  he  doubtless  believes  that  a  privilege  is 
attached  to  that  name.    No !  we  will  not  have  privileges. 
No!   we  will  not  have  idols!   (Long-continued  applause.) 
We  shall  see  this  day,  if  the  Convention  knows  how  to  break 
a  pretended  idol  long  since  rotten ;  or  if,  in  its  fall,  it  will 
crush  the  Convention  and  the  French  people.    What  has 
been  said  of  Danton,  might  it  not  equally  be  applied  to 
Srissot,  to  Petion,  to  Chabot,  and  to  Hebert  himself,  and  to 
many  others  who  have  filled  France  with  the  ostentatious 
noise  of  their  deceitful  patriotism !    What  privilege  would 
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he  have  then  ?  Li  what  is  Danton  superior  to  his  colleagues? 
to  Chabot»  to  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  his  friend  and  his  con- 
fidant, whose  ardent  defender  he  has  been  ?  in  what  is  he 
superior  to  his  co-citizens?  is  it  because  some  deceived  indi- 
viduals, and^others  who  were  not  so^  are  grouped  around  him, 
tomandi  in  his  suite  to  fortune  and  power?  The  more  he 
has  deceived  the  patriots  who  had  confidence  in  him,  the 
more  ought  he  to  feel  the  severity  of  the  friends  of  liberty. 

'*  Citizens,  this  is  the  moment  to  tell  the  truth.    I  only 
recognise  in  what  has  been  said  the  sinister  presage  of  the 
ruin  of  liberty  and  of  the  fall  of  principle*    What  are  these 
men,  in  fact,  who  sacrifice  to  personal  friendships,  perhaps  to 
fear,  the  interests  of  the  country?— who,  at  the  moment 
when  equality  triumphs,  dare  attempt  to  annihilate  it  within 
these  walls  ?    What  have  you  done  that  you  have  not  done 
freely,  — •  which  has  not  saved  the  republic  —  which  has  not 
been  approved  of  by  all  France  ?     They  wish  to  make  ua 
dread  that  the  people  'should  perish  victims  of  the  Ckunmit- 
tees  which  have  emanated  from  the  National  Convention, 
and  which  they  desire  to  separate  from  it ;  for  all  those  who 
defend  its  dignity  are  devoted  to  calumny.     They  fear  that 
the  detenus  should  be  oppressed;   they  mistrust  then  the 
national  justice  and  the  men  who  have  obtained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  National  Convention.     They  mistrust  the  Con- 
vention which  has  bestowed  this  confidence  upon  them,  and 
the  public  opinion  which  has  sanctioned  it.    I  say  that  who- 
soever vacillates  at  this  moment  is  guilty,  for  innocence  never 
dreaded  public  scrutiny.  (Applause.)    And  they  desired  also 
to  inspire  me  with  terror ;  they  would  make  me  believe  that 
in   approaching  Danton,  danger  would  accrue  to    myself. 
They  have  shown  him  forth  to  me  as  a  man  whom  I  ought 
to  hug  as  a  shield  which  could  protect  me ;  as  a    rampart 
which,  once  overthrown,  would  leave  me  exposed    to  the 
shafts  of  my  enemies.     They  have  written  to  me ;  they  have 
beset  me  with  their  discourses.     They  thought  that  the  re- 
membrance of  an  ancient  union,  that  an  old  faith  in  false 
virtues,  would  determine  me  to  relax  my  zeal  and  mj  passion 
for  liberty.  Very  well — I  declare  that  none  of  these  motiTes 
has  caused  the  slightest  impression  on  my  mind.     I  declare 
that  if  it  were  true  that  the  perils  of  Danton  should  become 
mine;  that  if  they  had  caused  the  aristocracy  to  take  one 
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Step  farther:  to  reach  me,  I  shoiild  not  regard  that  circmn* 
stance  as  a  public  calamity.  What  signifies  danger  to  me? 
— my  life  is  my  country's. —  I  am  free  from  fear,  and  if  I 
should  die,  it  would  be  without  reproach  and  without  igno- 
miny. (Lengthened  applause.)  I  discerned  in  the  flattery 
whioli  has  been  displayed  -to  me,  in  the  caresses  of  those  who 
surrounded  Danton,  only  certain  signs  of  the  terror  which 
they  experienced  even  before  they  were  menaced. 

^*  And  I  also  have  been  the  friend  of  P«tion ;  after  he  un- 
masked himselfy  I  abandoned  him.  I  have  also  had  intimacy 
with  Roland ;  he  was  a  traitor,  and  I  denounced  him.  Dan* 
ton  desires  to  take  their  {dace,  and  he  is  no  more,  in  my  eyes, 
than  an  enemy  of  the  country.  (Applause.)  \  It  is  here,  with- 
out doubt,  that  some  courage  and  greatness  of  soul  is  required 
by  us.  Common  minds  or  guilty  men  dread  to  see  the  fall  of 
their,  fellows,  because,  having  no  longer  before  them  a  barrier 
o£  the  guUty,  they  remain  more  exposed  to  the  light  of  truth. 
But  if  there  e^^st  vulgar  souls  in  this  assembly,  there  are 
also  iTerqic  ones ;  since  it  directs  the  destiny  of  the  land,  and 
annihilates  all  factions.  The  number  of  guilty  is  not  so 
great!" 

IX.  This  discourse  possessed,  at  least,  the  grandeur  of 
hatred.  Robespierre,  if  he  had  affected  the  hypocrisy  of 
whi<^  he  was  accused,  might  have  concealed  it  and  been 
sileat,lea[ving  to  an  anonymous  committee  the  responsibility, 
the  odium,  and  the  dangeir  of  the  act.  He  presented  himself 
ilone  to  9hield  the  Committee,  and  to  struggle,  body  to  body, 
Evith  the  pow^iil  renown  of  Danton.  His  speech  checked 
he  n^urmurs  and  boasted  independence  of  La  Montague, 
rhej  felt  his  superiority;  they  feigned  conviction.  Le- 
;endre,  whose  courage  melted  at  the  appeals  and  menacing 
;lances  of  Robespierre,  trembled  at  each  word,  lest  ^e  con- 
iusion  of  the  orator  should  be  .an  act  of  accusation  against 
limself.  He  hastened  to  appease  him  whom  ho  had  just  en- 
ountered.  He  stammered  out  some  phrases  broken  by  fear, 
nd  conjured  Robespierre  not  to  believe  him  capable  of  sacri- 
cing  liberty  to  a  man..  Never  did  heart  fail  more  to  the 
-lend,  nor  tongue  to  the  orator.  Legendre  broke  completely 
^MTu  in  presence  of  the  Assembly.  The  endeavours  of 
ianton's  friends  fell  with  Legendre.  Saint- Just  then  appeared 
^  the  teibune.    His  assurance  and  external  imperturbability 
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gave  to  the  arbitrary  man  the  appearance  of  intrepid  justice. 
8aint*Ju8t  pronounced  in  a  grave  and  monotonous  voice,  as  if 
in  reflected  speech,  the  report  premeditated  between  him  and 
Bobespierre,  upon  the  conspiracies  which  besieged  the  re- 
public. He  joined  to  this  the  pretended  conspiracy  of 
Danton,  taking  care  to  establish  a  co-relation  between  the 
conspirators,  in  order  that  the  rojalism  of  the  emigrants,  the 
anarchy  of  Hubert,  the  venality  of  Chabot,  the  corruption  of 
Fabre,  and  the  moderation  of  Herault  de  Sechelles  should  all 
reflect  upon  Danton.  It  was  evident  that  the  accuser  himself 
did  not  believe  in  the  accusation,  that  Danton  was,  in  his 
opinion,  only  the  responsible  victim  of  all  the  evils  of  the  re* 
public,  and  that,  at  the  bottom,  the  report  of  Saint-Just  con- 
fined itself,  for  all  proof,  to  saying  to  the  Convention  — 
"  Deliver  to  us  this  man,  for  he  is  the  great  mistrusted  one!" 
"Citizens,"  said  Saint-Just,  "the  Revolution  is  in  the 
people,  and  not  in  the  fame  of  individuals.  There  is  somethin«)^ 
terrible  in  the  sacred  love  of  country ;  it  is  so  exclusive  that 
it  immolated  all  without  pity,  without  terror,  without  human 
respect  to  the  public  interest.  It  precipitated  Manlius,  drew 
Regul^s  to  Carthage,  threw  a  Boman  into  an  abyss,  and 
placed  Marat  in  the  Pantheon. 

"  You — Committees  of  the  Public  Safety  and  of  the  Gene- 
ral Safety,  filled  with  this  sentiment,  have  charged  me  to 
demand  justice,  in  the  name  of  the  country,  against  the  men 
who  have  long  betrayed  the  popular  cause. 

"  May  this  example  be  the  last  which  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  of  your  inflexibility  towards  yourselves !     "\Vc 
have  passed  through  all  the  storms  which  ordinarily  accom- 
pany great  designs.  A  revolution  is  an  heroic  enterprise,  the 
authors  of  which  walk  between  the  scaffold  and  immortality.** 
Passing  afterwards,  in  review,  all  the  parties  from  Mira- 
beau  up  to  Chabot,  Saint-Just  exclaimed — "Danton, you  xriW 
answer  to  inevitable  and  inflexible  justice.     Let  us  review 
thy  past  conduct,  and  let  us  show  that,  from  the  first  da^,  an 
accomplice  in  all  crimes,  you  were  always  opposed  to    the 
party  of  liberty,  and  that  you  conspired  with  Mirabeaia    an«l 
Dumouriez,  with  Hubert,  and  with  Herault  de  S^cbelles! 
Danton,  you  have  served  tyranny ;  you  were,  it  is  true,  op- 
posed to  La  Fayette,  but  Mirabeau  and  Dumouriez  wer«  alffo 
opposed  to  him.     Would  you  dare  to  deny  having  been    sold 
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to  three  men,  the  most  violent  conspirators  against  liberty  ? 
It  was  by  the  protection  of  Mirabeau  that  you  were  named 
administrator  of  the  department  of  Paris,  at  the  time  when 
the  Electoral  Assembly  was  decidedly  royalist.     All  the 
friends  of  Mirabeau  boasted  loudly  that  they  had  closed  your 
mouth.    Also,  as  long  as  that  fearful  personage  lived,  you 
were  silent.     During  the  first  lightning  of  the  Revolution, 
70U  displayed  a  menacing  attitude  towards  the  court ;  you 
spoke  with  vehemence  against  it.    Mirabeau,  who  meditated 
a  change  of  dynasty,  felt  the  value  of  your  audacity.     He 
secured  you.     You  dej)arted,  from  that  time,  from  severe 
principles,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  you  until  the 
massacre  of  the  Champ-de-Mars.     Then  you  supported  the 
motion  of  Laclos  in  the  Jacobins,  which  was  a  wretched  pre- 
text, and  paid  for  by  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding 
the  red  banner  and  usurping  tyranny.     The  patriots  who 
were  not  initiated  in  this  conspiracy  had  uselessly  combated 
your  sanguinary  opinion.     You  contributed  with  Brissot  to 
the  compilation  of  the  petition  to  the  Champ-de-Mars,  and 
you  escaped  the  anger  of  La  Fayette,  who  massacred  two 
thousand  patriots.    Brissot  wandered  afterwards  peaceably 
about  Paris,  and  you  were  spending  happy  days  at  Arcis-sur- 
Aube,  if,  indeed,  he  who  had  conspired  against  his  country 
could  be  happy, 

"As  for  the  quiet  of  your  retreat  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  is  it 
possible  to  comprehend  it  ?  You,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
petition  !  While  those  who  had  signed  it  were  some  loaded 
with  irons,  others  massacred,  were  you  and  Brissot  then 
objects  of  gratitude  for  tyranny,  or  rather,  were  you  not 
objects  of  hatred  and  terror  to  her  ? 

^'  What  shall  I  say  of  your  cowardly  and  constant  abandon* 
ment  of  the  public  cause,  amidst  crises  wherein  you  always 
beat  a  retreat  ?  Mirabeau,  once  dead,  you  conspired  with 
Lazneth,  and  supported  him.  You  remained  neuter  during 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  you  were  silent  in  the  painful 
struggle  of  the  Jacobins  with  Brissot  and  the  faction  of  La 
jrironde.  At  first  you  supported  their  opinions  upon  war. 
Overwhelmed  afterwards  by  the  reproaches  of  better  citizens, 
'^ou  declared  that  you  regarded  both  parties,  and  sheltered 
oarself  in.  silence.     Danton,  you  had,  after  the   10th  of 
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Augusti  a  conference  with  Dnmouriez,  wherein  yon  swore 
inTiolable  friendship,  and  united  your  fortunes. 

^*  It  is  you  who,  on  your  return  from  Belgium,  dared  to 
speak  of  the  yices  and  crimes  of  Dumouriez  with  the  same 
sdmiration  as  if  you  had  spoken  of  the  yirtues  of  Cato. 
What  conduct  did  you  pursue  in  the  Committee  of  General 
Defence?  You  there  received  the  accomplices  of  Guadet 
and  Brissot.  You  said  to  Brissot :  *  You  possess  mind,  but 
you  have  pretensions.'  Was  this  your  indignation  against 
the  enemies  of  the  country ! 

'*  At  the  same  time  you  declared  yourself  for  moderate  prin- 
ciples, and  your  robust  form  seemed  to  disguise  the  weakness 
of  your  counseL  You  said  that  severe  maxims  would  create 
too  many  enemies  to  the  republic.  You  common-place  con* 
ciliator,  all  your  exordiums  in  the  tribune  commenced  like 
thunder,  and  you  finished  by  disguising  truth  and  falsehood. 
You  accommodated  yourself  to  ever^rthing.  Brissot  and  his 
accomplices  always  left  contented  with  you.  In  the  tribune, 
when  your  silence  was  accused,  you  gave  them  salutary  ad- 
vice that  they  might  the  more  easily  dissimulate.  You 
threatened  them  without  indignation,  but  with  paternal  kind- 
ness  ;  and  you  gave  them  rather  counsels  to  corrupt  liberty 
to  save  themselves,:  the  better  to  deeeive  us,  than  counsel  to 
the  republican  party  to  destroy  them.  Hatred^  said  you,  is 
insupportable  to  mt/  heart  But  are  you  net  criminal  and 
responsible  for  not  having  hated  the  enemies  of  the  country? 

"  You  witnessed  with  horror  the  Revolution  of  the  31st  of 
May.  Bad  citizen,  you  have  conspired —*^  false  friend,  you 
spoke  two  days  ago  of  the  infamy  of  Camille  Besmoulins  — * 
an  instrument  whom  you  have  lost,  and  on  whom  you  en- 
forced shameful  crimes.  Wicked  man,  you  have  compared 
public  opinion  to  a  woman  of  ill-fame,  you  have  stated 
Ikonour  to  be  ridiculous,  and  glory  and  posterity  to  be  folly. 
These  maxims  should  conciliate  you  with  aristocracy.  They 
were  those  of  Catiline.  If  Fabre  is  innocent  —  if  d'QrI&ms, 
if  Dumouriez  were  innocent-*  you  are  doubtless  so*  X  have 
said  too  much  on  this  point.    You  will  answer  to  justice.** 

;Pftssing  from  Danton  to  his  accomplices,  Saint-Just 
pointed  them  out  en  masse  to  the  severity  of  the  Caaventioo. 

<*  I  am  convinced,"  said  he, "  that  this  faction  of  indalgents 
is  allied  to  all  the  others, — that  it  has  always  been  hypocritical 
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It  has  done  everything  to  destroy  the  republic  by  modifying 
all  opinions  of  liberty. 

^^  Camille  Desmoulins,  at  first  a  dupe,  and  who  finished  by 
being  an  accomplioe,  was,  like  Philippeaux,  an  instrument  of 
Fabre  and  of  Danton.  This  man  relates,  as  a  proof  of 
Fabre's  good-nature,  that,  being  at  Desmoulin's  house  at  the 
moment  when  he  read  to  some  one  the  writing  in  which  he 
demanded  a  committee  of  mercy  for  the  aristocracy,  and 
called  the  Convention  the  court  of  Tiberius,  Fabr6  began 
to  weep.     The  crocodile  weeps  too ! 

<<A11  reputations  which  have  been  crushed  have  been 
usurped  ones.  Those  who  reproach  us  with  our  severity 
would  wish  usraither  to  be  unjust.  Little  does  it  signify  if 
time  has  led  difierent  varieties  to  the  scaffold,  to  the  tomb, 
and  to  annihilation ;  provided  that  liberty  remain,  we  shall 
proceed  to  the  solid  glory  and  the  solid  wealth  which  consist 
in  obscure  honesty. 

^^The  days  of  crime  are  passed.  Misfortune  to  those  who 
would  sustain  its  cause !  Let  everything  which  was  criminal 
perish!  Republics  are  not  formed  by  manoeuvres,  but  by 
severe  rigour,  inflexible  rigour,  towards  all  those  who  have 
betrayed.  Let  the  accomplices  denounce  themselves  by 
ranging  themselves  by  the  side  of  their  crimes.  What  we 
have  said  will  never  be  lost  upon  earth.  Life  may  be  wrested 
from  men  who,  like  us,  have  dared  all  for  truth,  but  their 
hearts  cannot  be  torn  out,  nor  can  they  be  deprived  of  the 
hospitable  tomb  under  which  they  shelter  themselves  from 
the  slavery  and  shame  of  seeing  the  wicked  triumph. 
"  This  is  the  project  of  the  decree :  — 
"  The  National  Convention,  after  having  heard  the  report 
of  the  Committees  of  General  and  Public  Safety,  condemns 
to  trial  Camille  Desmoulins,  H^rault,  Danton,  Philippeaux^ 
and  Lacroix,  charged  with  complicity  with  d'0rl6ans  and 
Dumouriez,  with  Fabre  d'Eglantine  and  the  enemies  of  the 
republic,  and  of  having  joined  in  the  conspiracy  aiming  at 
the  re-establishment  of  monarchy,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
national  representation  and  the  republican  government.  In 
consequence,  it  orders  their  committal  to  judgment  with 
Fabre  d'Eglantine.'' 

X.  Not  a  single  dissentient  voice  was  heard  against  these 
conclusions.  The  vote  was  as  unanimous  as  the  alarm.    The 
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fame,  the  liberty,  the  life,  and  the  death  of  the  representatives 
were  yielded  up  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety. 

Fouquier-Tinrille  was  called  to  the  Committee,  and 
charged  immediately  to  deliver  the  Dantonists  to  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.  Plastic  and  keen  as  the  blade  in  the 
hand,  Fouquier  had  only  to  draw  up  the  report  of  Saint-Just 
into  an  act  of  accusation. 

Danton  in  the  meanwhile  pacified  himself  in  his  prison, 
and  feigned  carelessness  regarding  his  fate.  He  jested  through 
the  bars  with  the  other  prisoners.  He  drew,  in  grotesque 
terms  the  portraits  of  the  members  of  the  Committee.  "  The 
republic  will  crush  them,"  said  he.  "  If  I  could  leave  my 
legs  to  the  paralytic  Couthon,  and  my  virility  to  the  impo- 
tent Robespierre,  they  would  be  able  to  proceed  for  some 
time.  As  to  myself,"  added  he,  "  I  do  not  regret  power,  for 
in  revolutions  victory  remains  with  the  most  wicked." 

From  these  words  it  was  discernible  that  the  revolutions 
had  been  for  him  but  struggles  of  ambition,  and  not  triumphs 
of  opinion. 

XI.  Thus  passed  the  days  which  preceded  the  trial 
Danton  was  respected.  Lacroix,  Bazire,  and  Camille  Des- 
moulins  were  lamented.  Herault  de  Sechelles  possessed  the 
serenity  of  a  just  man,  who  has  weighed  his  life  and  death, 
and  who  glories  in  his  martyrdom  for  liberty.  Young,  rich, 
and  elegant,  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  and  one  also  of  the  hand- 
somest men  of  his  time,  Herault  de  Sechelles  left  still  behind 
him  an  affection  which  must  have  added  to  the  rending  of 
his  heart.  During  his  mission  in  Savoy,  he  had  attached 
himself  to  a  young  lady  of  high  birth  and  rare  beauty.  She 
had  been  to  Herault  de  Sechelles  at  Chambery  what  Theresa 
Cabarus  was  to  Tallien  at  Bordeaux.  She  languished  and 
wept  now  at  the  prison  gates  without  the  power  of  appeasing 
Ho  bespierre.  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  sometimes  consoled  by  the 
visits  of  his  wife,  was  worn  out  with  sickness. 

Chabot  alone,  abandoned  by  all,  loaded  with  ridicule  and 
contempt  by  the  other  detemis,  could  not  support  this  punish- 
ment of  infamy*  He  had  not  even  the  glory  of  which  he 
had  been  so  ambitious  in  death.  He  died  hooted.  He  pro- 
cured himself  poison.  He  drank  it.  He  could  not  support 
the  pangs  of  agony.   ^  He  summoned  the  goalera  to  his  cell 
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by  his  groans.  He  was  restored  to  life  to  preserve  him  for 
the  scaffold.  ^ 

XII.  Camille  Desmoulins  inspired  that  sentiment  of  com** 
passion  which  one  experiences  from  weakness.  Light  and 
capricious,  even  in  his  anger,  the  smile  was  ever  ready  to 
succeed  the  imprecation,  on  his  lips.  The  hatred  which  he 
had  inspired  was  light  as  himself.  It  could  not  resist  his 
tears.  He  incessantly  diffused  them  in  invoking  aloud  the 
name  of  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Lucile.  This  despairing 
young  woman,  deprived  in  five  days  of  her  father  and  of  her 
husband,  rambled  incessantly  about  the  Luxembourg,  in 
order  to  perceive  Camille,  or  to  be  seen  at  a  distance  by 
him.  Signs  were  their  sole  medium  of  communication  across 
the  space  by  which  they  were  divided.  Their  separation  had 
been  as  heart-rending  as  unforeseen. 

Lucile  was  the  daughter  of  Madame  Duplessis,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  persons  of  her  time,  and  of  M.  Duplessis,  the 
former  clerk  of  finance,  and  a  zealous  patriot.  A  long 
attachment,  and  a  painful  delay  of  many  years  had  pre- 
ceded the  union  of  the  young  couple.  That  very  garden  of 
the  Luxembourg,  wherein  the  two  lovers  now  wept,  had  been 
precisely  the  site  of  their  first  meeting,  of  their  interviews, 
and  of  their  loves.  Brissot,  Danton,  and  Bobespierre,  then 
acquaintances  of  the  house  of  Duplessis,  had  signed,  as  wit- 
nesses  and  as  friends,  their  marriage-contract.  Of  these  men, 
now  separated  by  factions  and  the  scaffold,  one  was  the  occa* 
sion,  the  other  the  instrument  of  the  misfortunes  and  ap- 
proaching widowhood  of  the  young  spouse. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  to  31st  of  March,  while  reposing 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife,  the  noise  of  the  butt-end  of  a  mus- 
ket, resounding  upon  the  threshold  of  his  door,  startlingly 
awoke  Camille  Desmoulins.  "  They  are  come  to  arrest  me,^ 
he  exclaimed.  He  lefb  his  wife,  and  went  to  open  the  door 
to  the  soldiers.  They  presented  the  order  to  him ;  he  read 
it,  crashed  it  in  anger  in  his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  ^  Here 
is  then  the  recompence  of  the  first  voice  of  the  Revolution !'' 
He  pressed  his  wife  for  the  last  time  to  his  heart,  embraced 
his  infant  sleeping  in  its  cradle,  and  followed  his  guards  to 
the  Luxembourg.  He  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  his  crime,  or 
of  bis  accomplices.  Cast,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  into  a 
cell,  he  heard,  through  the  chinks  of  the  wall,  the  well-known 
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yoice  of  a.maiiy  who  uttered  cries  ai  paiiu  .^^Ib  that  yon, 
Fabre?"  said  he  to  him.  "Yes,"  replied  the  invalid;  ''but 
is  it.  Te&hy  you,  CamiUe?  Tbu  here;  you,  the  friend  of 
Daoton  and  of  Bobespierre  I  Is  then  the  counter-reTalation 
accomplished?"  Fabre  d'Eglantine  and  CamilleDesmoulins 
discoursed  till  day,  without  bemg  able  to  solYe  the  enigma  of 
their  situation.  The  meek  soul  of  the  pamphleteer  was  not 
of  the  temper  to  support,  without  breaking,  the  tragical  con- 
cessions of  revolutions*  He  left  too  much  love  and  felicity 
behind  him,  not  to  turn  his  looks  to  life.  His  wife  could 
not  believe  in  an  eternal  separation. 

When  she  learned  that  Danton  was  imprisoned  with  her 
husband,  she  ran  alone  to  the  door  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  She  was  repulsed.  Finding  Robespierre 
inaccessible,  she  Wrote  to  him.     This  is  her  letter  :— 

^'Can  you  then  accuse  us  of  treasonable  projects  towards 
the  country,  you  who  have  already  profited  so  much  by  the 
efforts  which  we  have  made  sdely  for  it  ?  Camille  has  seen 
the  birth  of  your  pride,  he  has  foreseen  the  path  you  desired 
to  tread,  but  he  recalled  to  himself  your  ancient  friendship, 
and  he  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  accusing  a  friend,  a  com- 
panion of  his  labours.  That  hand  which  has  pressed  yours 
has  too  soon  abandoned  the  pen,  since  it  could  no  longer 
trace  your  praise ;  and  you,  you  send  him  to  death  1  Yoa 
have  then  comprehended  his  silence  ?  He  ought  to  thank 
you  for  it.  But,  Robespierre,  will  you  really  accomplish  the 
deadly  projects  which  doubtless  the  vile  souls  which  sur- 
round you  have  inspired  you  with?  Have  you  forgotten 
thos^  bonds  which  Camille  never  recalls  without  grief ;  you, 
who  prayed  for  our  union,  who  joined  our  hands  in  yours, 
who  have  smiled  upon  my  son,  whose  infantine  hands  have 
Bo  often  caressed  you?  Can  you  then  reject  my  prayers, 
despise  my  tears,  and  trample  justice  under  foot  ?  For,  yoo 
know  it  yourself  we  do  not  merit  the  fate  they  are  preparing 
for  us,  and  you  can  avert  it.  If  it  strikes  us^  it  is  yon  who 
will  have  ordered  it*  But  what  is  then  the  crime  of  my 
Camille? 

^  I  have  not  his  pen  to  defend  him.  But  the  voice  of 
good  citizens  and  your  heart,  if  it  is  sensible,  will  plead  for 
me.  Do  you  believe  that  people  will  gain  confidence  in  you 
by  seeing  you  immolate  your  friends  ?    Do  you  think  that 
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they  win  bless  Hm  who  regards  neither  the  iears  of  the 
widow  nor  the  death  of  the  orplian  ?  Were  I  the  wife  of 
Saiiit«Jii8ty Iwouid  saylto  him,  *  The  cause  of  Camille  is  yours, 
and  that  of  ail  the  friends  of  Robespierre/  Poor  Camille, 
in  the  simpiichy  of  his  heart,  how  far  wns  be  from  susfpect* 
ing  the  £ite  which  awaits  him  to-day !  He  thought  to  labour 
for  your  glory,  in  pointing  out  to  you  what  was  still  want- 
ing to  our  republic.  He  has  no  doubt  been  calumniated  to 
you,  •Bobe8pierr^,'for  you  cannot  believe  him  guilty.  Con- 
sider, that  he  has  never  Teqiiired  the  death  of  any  one !  that 
he  has  never  desired  to  injure  by  your  power,  and  that  you 
were  his  oldest,  and  bis  best  friend !  And  you  are  about  to 
kill  us  both!     For  to.  strike  him,  is  to  kill  me  I"  .  .  • 

She  did  not  finish.  The  letter,  which  was  confided  to  hep 
mother,  never  readied  Bobespierre. 

XTTT.  Camille  Desmoulins  had  obtained,  on  his  part,  by 
the  kindness  of  a  visitor  of  the  prisons,  rare  and  secret 
means  of  communicating  with  his  wife. 

He  wrote  this  letter  between  two.  examinations :  ^^My 
destiny  in  my  prison  recalls  to  my  mind  the  garden  where  I 
passed  eight  years  of  my  life  in  beholding  you  ;  an  angle  of 
sight  upon  the  Luxembourg  brings  back  to  me  a  crowd  of 
remembrances  of  our  loves.  I  am  alone,  but  never  have  I 
been,  in  thought,  in  imagination,  and  almost  in  feeling,  nearer 
to  J0U9  to  your  mother,  and  to  jny  little  Horace.  I  only 
write  thiB  first  letter  to  you,  to  ask  you  for  things  absolutely 
necessary ;  but  I  am. going  to  pass  all  my  time  in  prison  in 
writing  to  you,  for  I  have  no  need  to  take  my  pen  for  any 
other  purpose  but  my  defence.  My  justification  is  entirely 
in  my  eight  republican  volumes.  They  are  a  good  pillow, 
upon  which  my  conscience  reposes,  in  the  expectation  of  the 
tnbunal  and  of  posterity*  I  cast  myself  at  your  knees^ 
«-I  stretch  out  my  arms  to  embrace  yon ;  I  find  you  no 
more.  (H^e  i^  the  trace  of  a  tear.)  Send  me  the  glass  on 
which  are  a  C.  and  a  D.,  our  two  names  ;  a  book  .which  I 
bought  some  days  ago,  and  in  which  are  placed  some  blank 
pages,  expressly  to  receive  notes.  Tlds  book  treats  upon 
the  inmiortality  of  the  souL  I  have  need  of  persuading 
myself  that  there  is  a  God  more  just  than  man,  and  that  I 
cannot  fail  to  see  you  again.  Do  not  grieve  too  much  over 
my  ihooghts,  dearest ;  I  do  not  yet  despair  of  men.    Yea  I 
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mj  well-beloved,  we  will  see  each  other  again  in  the  gardens 
oi'  the  Luxembourg.  But  send  me  that  book.  Adieu,  Lucile ! 
Adieu,  Horace  !  (this  was  his  son.)  I  cannot  embrace  you ; 
but  in  the  tears  which  I  shed,  it  appears  I  press  you  again 
to  my  bosom*    (Here  is  the  mark  of  another  tear.) 

"  Thy  Camuxb." 

An  hour  afterwards  the  prisoner  resumed  his  pen : — 

**  Heaven  has  had  pity  on  my  innocence,"  he  wrote  to  his 
wife ;  *^  it  sent  me  in  my  slumber  a  dream,  wherein  I  hare 
beheld  you  all.  Send  me  your  hair  and  your  portrait.  Oh! 
I  beseech  you  for  it,  for  I  think  solely  on  you,  and  never  on 
the  affair  which  has  brought  me  here,  and  which  I  cannot 
comprehend." 

In  the  mean  time  the  committee,  the  conqueror  in  the 
ConTention,  through  the  voice  of  Robespierre  and  of  Saint- 
Just,  was  astounded  at  the  disquieting  popularity  of  Danton 
in  his  chains.  It  desired  to  surprise  the  people  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  victim,  and  the  promptitude  of  the  act.  Thej 
transported  in  the  night  the  accused  to  the  Conciergerie. 
Danton,  on  entering  under  the  portico  of  the  scaffold,  felt 
the  ostentation  of  his  indifference  abate.  His  countenance 
became  as  sombre  as  his  abode.  By  chance,  or  by  way  of 
derision,  they  assigned  to  the  Dantonists  for  a  dungeon  the 
dungeon  of  the  Girondists.  It  was  at  once  a  vengeance  and 
a  prophecy ;  and  Danton  recognised  herein  the  finger  of 
that  Divine  justice  which  his  misfortunes  began  to  reveal  to 
him. 

XIV.  The  trial'began.  All  the  jurors,  chosen  by  Fouqme^ 
Tinville  and  presided  over  by  Hermann,  were  persons  known 
to  the  accused.  Fouquier-Tinville  himself,  a  relative  of 
Camille  Desmoulins,  owed  to  the  credit  of  this  young  patr«a 
his  employment  as  public  accuser.  But  the  eye  of  the  com' 
mittee  was  over  all  these  men^  and  dived  into  all  their  con« 
sciences.    They  did  not  expect  justice  from  them,  but  deatik 

The  people,  however,  who  still  adored  Danton,  besi^ed 
the  Palais*de-Justice.  The  crowd  stretched  even  upon  tin 
surrounding  quays  to  assist  in  the  triumph  of  the  great 
patriot.  Danton  appeared  with  a  dignity  rather  theatrical 
before  his  judges.  The  president  having  asked  him  hii 
tiame,  his  age,  and  his  residence ;  ^<I  am  Danton,"  replied 
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he;  ^<  well  enough  known  in  the  Revolution.  I  am  thirty-^ 
five  years  old.  My  residence  will  soon  be  void,  and  my  name 
will  exist  in  the  Pantheon  of  history." 

*'AndI,"  said  Camille  Desmoulins>  ^^I  am  thirty-three, 
a  fatal  age  to  revolutionists,  the  age  of  the  sans  culotte 
Jesus,  when  he  died." 

Fouquier  having  caused  Chabot,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  an4 
the  intriguers  their  accomplices  to  sit  on  the  same  benches, 
Danton  and  his  friends  rose  and  removed,  indignant  that 
they  should  be  confounded  in  the  same  process  with  men 
notoriously  infamous. 

They  began  with  these.  Fabre  d'Eglantine  defended  him- 
self with  the  ability  of  a  man  consummate  in  the  art  of 
colouring  his  speech.  The  evidence  of  Cambon,— of  old 
established  probity,  — left  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  which  was 
imputed  to  those  accused  of  having  perverted  and  falsi- 
fied  a  decree  of  finance.  Tlie  young  and  unfortunate  Bazire 
had  no  other  fault  than  his  friendship  for  Chabot,  and  the 
silence  which  he  preserved  in  order  not  to  destroy  his  friend. 
An  involuntary  confidant,  Bazire  died  from  not  having  con* 
sented  to  become  an  informer. 

XY.  Herault  de  Sechelles  was  interrogated  before  Danton. 
He  replied  as  a  man  who  despised  life  as  much  as  the  accu* 
sation,  and  accepted  the  judgment  of  futurity.  Hermann 
afterwards  called  Danton.  He  reproached  him  with  his 
alliance  with  Dumouriez,  and  his  hidden  accomplices  to 
re-establish  royalty  by  coiTupting  the  army,  and  drawing 
him  against  Paris.  Danton,  rising  with  feigned  indigna- 
tion  :  — "  The  cowards  who  calumniate  me,"  replied  he, 
giving  to  his  voice  a  tone  which  intentionally  carried  it 
ro  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  ^'  would  they  dare  to 
ittack  me  face  to  face  ?  Let  them  show  themselves,  and  I 
vill  soon  load  them  with  the  ignominy  which  characterises 
hem !  As  for  the  rest,"  proceeded  he,  with  a  disorder  and 
I  precipitation  of  speech  which  attested  the  ebullition  of  his 
deas,  *'  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  my  domicile  will 
oon  be  nowhere,  and  my  name  in  the  Pantheon.  My  head 
9  there ;  it  answers  for  all.  Life  is  a  care  to  me :  I  am 
jixious  to  be  rid  of  it !  Men  of  my  temper  are  beyond 
»rice.  It  is  upon  their  foreheads  that  the  seal  of  liberty  and 
be  republican  genius  id  inefiaceably  8tamped.j  And  it  is  me 
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wbom  they  aconse  of  having  crouched  at  the  feet  of  the  coart, 
—of  having  conspired  with  Mirabeau,  and  with  Domonriez! 
Saint-Just  I  jou  will  answer  for  the  calumny  levelled  against 
the  best  friend  of  the  people.  On  reading  tlus  list  of  horrors, 
I  feel  my  whole  exiatenoe  trend)le  I" 

These  phrases,  evidently  prepared  and  collected  in  loose 
scraps  from  a  troubled  conscience  and  memory,  revealed  more 
pride  than  innocence.   The  president  observed  to  the  accused, 
that  Marat,  when  similarly  accused,  defended  himself  differ- 
ently, and  had  refuted  the  accusation  by  proofs  coolly  delivered. 
"  Very  weH,"  said  Danton,  "  I  am  about  to  descend  to  my 
justification:''  then  escaping  again,  by  fresh  digressions  to  his 
reasoned  defence :  ^'  I,**  exclaimed  he,  '*  sold  to  Mirabeau,  to 
d'Orl&QSy  to  Dumpuriez !     Why,  all  the  world  knows  that  1 
have  combated  Mirabeau^ — that  I  have  defended  Marat! 
Have  I  not  shown  myself  when  they  desired  to  rescue  the 
tyrant  from  us,  by  taking  him  to  St  Cloud  ?  Did  I  not  enforce 
in  the  Cordeliers  the  necessity  of  having  him  as  a  pledge? 
I  have  all  the  power  of  my  hesd  when  I  provoke  my  accusers, 
when  I  demand  to  measure  myself  with  them.     liet  them 
be  produced  before  me,  and  I  will  plunge  them  into  that 
nothingness  whence  they  should  never  have  issued !     Vile 
impostors,  appear,  and  I  will  tear  from  you  the  mask  which 
shields  you  from  public  vengeance !"    The  president  again 
recalled  him  to  tlie  decorum  and  modesty  of  an  acacnsed 
person.     **  A  man  accused  as  I  am,"  replied  Danton,  ^  who 
understands  words  and  matters,  answers  before  a  jvxj,  bat 
addresses  it  not.    I  am  accused  of  having  retired  to  Arcis- 
snr- Aube.    I  declared  at  that  period,  that  the  French  peo^ 
would  be  victorious,  or  that  I  should  be  no  more!     Lanreis 
or  death,  I  added,  are  what  I  require.    Where  are  tiien  the 
men  from  whom  Danton  has  borrowed  energy  ?     For  two 
days  the  tribunal  knows  Danton.     To-morrow  I  h(^>e  to 
sleep  in  the  bosom  of  glory !    Potion,"  resumed  be,  like  a 
man  who  wanders  from  and  returns  to  his  argument;  ** Ptr- 
tion  on  leaving  the  Commune  came  to  the  Cordelieis.     He 
told  us  that  the  tocsin  would  sound  at  midnight^  and  tfaa: 
the  monow  would  be  the  tomb  of  tyranny.    F^ty  maSBoos 
were  deposited  with  me  when  I  was  minister^  I  grant  it.    1 
offer  to  render  a  faithful  account  of  it.    It  was  to  give  im- 
pulse to  the  Bevoiotion.    It  is  true  that  Dnmoories 
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voured  to  jange  me  on  his  side,  that  he  sought  to  fatter  me  * 
bj  proposing  the  ministry  to  me^  but  I  deckred  to  him  I 
would  not  occupj  such  a  post,  but  at  the  cannon's  sound, 
Thej  spoke  also  to  me  of  Westermann,  but  I  hare  never 
had  anj  connexion  with  him.  I  know  that  jon  the  day  of 
the  lOth  of  August,  Westermann  issued  from  the  Tuileries, 
covered  with  the  blood  of  the  royalists ;  and  I, ••—I  said  that 
with  seventeen  thousand  men,  disposed  as  I  should  have 
planned  it,  one  might  have  saved  the  country." 

The  words  of  Danton  pressed  so  confusedly  upon  his  lipsj 
that  they  appeared  to  stifle  him  under  the  mass  and  inco*' 
herence  of  his  ideas.  The  real  eloquence  of  an  accused  man 
— the  indifference  of  truth  and  the  accent  of  consdence— -• 
were  wanting  in  him. 

They  pas^sd  to  Camille  Desmoulins,  accused  of  having 
bantered  with  the  justice  of  the  people,  by  comparing  it  to 
the  crimes  of  tyrants,  **  I  have  not  been  able,"  said  he,  <'  to 
defend  myself  otherwise  than  with  a  weapon  well  sharpened 
against  my  enemies,  and  I  have  proved  more  than  once  the 
devotion  of  my  whole  life  to  the  Bevolution." 

lAcroix,  being  interrogated  upon  the  mission  in  Belgium^ 
and  the  disappearance  of  a  carriage  .which  contained  four 
hundred  thousand  francs  of  valuable  articles ;  '<  Danton  and 
I,"  said  he,  ''had  purchased  linen  for  the  use  of  the  repre* 
sentativea  of  the  people.  We  had  a  carriage  of  plate,  which 
was  pillaged  in  a  village."  He  reclaimed  the  principal  part 
on  the  31st  of  May*  Fhilippeauz  demonstrated  his  inno- 
cence with  the  force  and  dignity  of  an  unsullied  man.  ''  It 
is  granted -to  you  to  cause  me  to  perish,"  said  he,  ''but  I 
forbid  you  to  insult  me."  Westermann  replied  like  a  soldier 
who  does  not  dispute  his  life^  but  defends  his  honour. 

XYL  The  trial  was  resumed  next  day.  Camille  Des« 
moulins  had  written  during  the  night  his  last  letter  to  hia 
wife.  It  was  the  final  testament  of  his  heart,  which  gave 
itself  up  to  love  before  it  was  deprived  of  life  under  the 
bands  of  the  executioner.    It  runs  thus :  — - 

"  Duodi-Germuial,  5  o'clock,  A.ac 

"  A  consoling  sleep  has  suspended  my  sufferings.  We  are 
free  when  we  sleep ;  we  have  no  feeling  of  captivity.  Heaven 
has  had  pity  on  me.  But  a  moment  since  I  saw  you  in  my 
dreams,  and  in  turns  embraced  you,. your  mother,  Horace, -«-* 
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til !  I  awoke  and  found  mjself  in  my  dungeon.  It  was  jast 
day-break.  Not  being  able  to  see  jou  and  hear  your  answers, 
—for  70U  and  your  mother  had  spoken  to  me, — I  rose  to 
speak  to  you,  at  least,  and  to  write  to  you.  But  on  opening  mj 
windows,  the  thought  of  my  solitude,  the  frightful  bars,  and 
the  bolts  which  separate  me  from  you,  conquered  all  my 
firmness  of  soul.  I  burst  into  tears,  or  rather  I  sobbed,  ex- 
claiming in  my  tomb,  ^Lucile!  Lucile!  oh,  my  dear  Lucile! 
where  are  you?'    (Here  the  mark  of  a  tear  is  visible.) 

**  Yesterday  evening  I  experienced  a  similar  sensation,  and 
my  heart  was  equally  torn  when  I  perceived  your  mother  in 
the  garden.  A  mechanical  movement  threw  me  on  my  knees 
against  the  bars ;  I  joined  my  hands  as  if  imploring  her  pity, 

—  she  who,  I  am  certain  of  it,  mourned  in  your  bosom.  I 
saw  yesterday  her  grief  in  her  handkerchief,  and  in  her  veil, 
which  she  lowered,  being  unable  to  bear  this  sight.  When 
yon  come,  let  her  sit  a  little  nearer  with  you,  that  I  may  see 
you  better.  There  is  no  danger  it  appears  to  me*  But,  above 
all,  I  conjure  you,  by  our  eternal  love,  send  me  your  portrait ; 
let  your  painter  have  compassion  on  me,  who  only  suffer  for 
having  had  too  much  comp'assion  for  others;  let  him  give 
you  two  sittings  a  day.  In  the  horror  of  my  prison,  this  will 
be  a  fete  for  me,  —  a  day  •f  intoxication  and  ecstasj  that  on 
which  I  shall  receive  this  portrait.  In  the  meanwhile  send 
me  some  of  your  hair,  that  I  may  place  it  against  my  heart. 
My  dear  Lucile !  behold  me  here  returned  to  the  period  of 
my  first  love,  when  no  one  caused  me  any  interest,  except 
they  issued  from  your  home  —  came  forth  from  your  house. 
Yesterday,  when  the  citizen  who  had  carried  your  letter  re- 
turned, *  Well !  have  you  seen  her  ?'  said  I  to  him  -—  and  I 
surprised  myself,  looking  at  him  as  if  there  remained  upon 
his  clothes,  upon  all  his  person,  something  of  your  presence, 

—  something  of  yourself.  He  is  a  charitable  soul,  since  he 
has  remitted  my  letter  without  delay.  I  shall  see  him — he 
has  guaranteed  it — twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening.  This 
messenger  of  my  grief  becomes  as  dear  to  me  as  would  have 
been  formerly  the  messenger  of  my  pleasures.  I  discovered 
a  chink  in  my  apartment ;  I  applied  my  ear  to  it ;  I  heard 
mourning;  I  hazarded  some  words;  I  heard  the  voice  of  a 
sick  person  in  suffering.  He  asked  me  my  name,  I  told  him 
it.    <  O  my  God  I'  he  cried  at  this  name,  falling  back  upon 
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the  bed  from  which  he  had  raised  himself;  and  I  recognised 
distinctly  the  voice  of  Fabre  d'Eglantine.  *  Yes,  I  ^m  Fabre/ 
said  he  to  me  — '  but  you  here !  The  counter-revolution  is 
then  accomplished?' 

"  We  dared  not,  however,  discourse,  fearful  that  hatred 
might  envy  us  even  this  feeble  consolation,  and  that  should 
we  be  overheard,  we  would  be  separated  and  more  closely 
confined ;  for  he  has  a  chamber  with  a  fire  in  it,  and  mine 
would  be  pretty  enough,  could  a  dungeon  be  so.  But  yott 
cannot  imagine  what  it  is  to  be  imprisoned  without  knowing 
for  what  reason,  —  without  having  been  interrogated,—* 
without  receiving  a  single  newspaper !  It  is  to  live  and  to 
be  dead  altogether ;  it  is  to  exist,  but  to  feel  that  one  is  in 
his  coffin!  And  it  is  Robespierre  who  signed  the  order 
for  my  imprisonment !  And  it  is  the  republic,  after  all  that 
I  have  done  for  it !  This  is  the  reward  I  receive  for  so  much 
virtue  and  so  many  sacrifices !  I  who  have  devoted  myself 
for  five  years  to  so  much  hatred  and  so  much  danger  for  the 
republic  —  I  who  have  preserved  my  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
the  Revolution  —  I  who  have  no  pardon  to  ask  of  the  whole 
world,  except  of  you !  and  to  whom  you  have  granted  it,  be- 
cause you  know  that  my  heart,  notwithstanding  my  weakness, 
is  not  unworthy  of  you ;  it  is  I  whom  men  who  called  them* 
selves  my  friends,  and  who  call  themselves  republicans,  have 
cast  into  a  dungeon,  in  secret,  as  if  I  were  a  conspirator ! 
Socrates  drank  poison,  but  at  least  he  saw  his  wife  and  his 
friends  in  his  prison.  How  much  harder  it  is  to  be  separated 
from  you !  The  greatest  criminal  would  be  too  hardly  pu- 
nished were  he  torn  from  Lucile  otherwise  than  by  death, 
which  at  least  only  permits  such  a  separation  to  be  a  mo* 
ment's  pain.     I  am  called. 

'^  At  this  moment  the  commissioners  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  came  to  interrogate  me.  They  only  put  this  ques- 
tion to  me, — if  I  had  conspired  against  the  republic?  What 
folly !  And  can  they  thus  insult  the  purest  republicanism  ? 
I  see  the  fate  which  awaits  me.  Adieu,  Lucile ;  bid  adieu 
for  me  to  my  father.  My  last  moments  shall  not  dishonour 
you.  I  die  at  thirty-four  years  of  age.  I  see  clearly  that 
power  inebriates  almost  all  men  ;  that  all  say,  as  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse,  Tyranny  is  a  beautiful  epitaph !  But  console 
yonrselfy  the  epitaph  of  your  poor  Camille  is  more  glorious  i 
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it  i3  that  of  Bratcig  and  of  Cato,  the  tyraimioides.  Oh,  my 
dear  Lucile!  J.  was  l|>oni.  to  niake  verses,  to  defend  the  un- 
fortunate,.  to  render  you  happy;  apd  to  compoaey  with  your 
mother,  my  father,  and  some  persons  aftei^  our  own  jiei^t,  an 
Otaheite,  I  have  dreamed  of  a  republic  )vhich  all  the  world 
would  hare  adored :  I  could  not  have  believed  that  men  were 
so  cruel  and  so  unjus^  I  do  not  dissimulate  that  I  die  a 
victim  of  my  friendship  for  Danton. .  I  thank  my  assassins 
for  allowing,  me  to  die  with  Philippeaux.  Pardon,  my  dear 
fnendy  my  true,  life,  which  I  lost  from  the  moment  they 
separated  us,  I  occupy  myself  with  my  memory  t,  I  Qught 
much  rather  to  cause  you  to  fcrget  it,  my  jUucile*  .  I  con- 
jure you,  do  not  call  to  me  by  your  cries,  they  would  rend 
my  heart  in  the  depth  of  the  tomb.  Liv^  for  our  child ;  talk 
to  him  of  me ;  you  may  tell  him,  what  \ie  caimot  understand, 
that  I  should  have  loved  himmucb*  .  Despite  my  execution, 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  God.  My  blood  will  wash  out  my  sins, 
the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  and  whatever  I  have  possessed 
of  good — my  virtuqs,  and  my  love  of  liberly: — God  will  re- 
compense it,  I  shall  see  you  again  one  day*  Qh,  Lucile! 
sensible  as  I  was,  the  death  which  delivers  me  from  the  sight 
9f  so  much  crime,  is  it  so  great  a  misfortune?  Adieu,  my 
life,  my  soul,  my  divinity  uppn  earth!  Adieu,  liucile!  my 
liucilel.my  dear  Lucile! — Adieu,  Horace! — Annette! 
Adele It- Adieu,  my  father!  I  feel  the  shore  of  life  fly 
before,  me^  I  still  see  Lucile ! .  I!  see  her,  my  beat  beloved  I 
< — my  Lucile,.  My  bound  hands  embrace  you,  ai^d  my 
severed  head  rests  still  upon  you  its  dying  eyes.'* 

XVn.  Danton,  reassured  by  the  interest  which  the  people 
evincisd  for  him,  resembled  less  an  accused  man  than  a  se- 
ditious one  who  conveys  to  the  crowd  the  signal  pf  insurrec- 
tion. The  windows  of  the  tribunal  were  open.  Danton  heard 
the  hollow  murmur  of  the  multitude  around  the  wpUs.  He 
spoke  in  a  tone  to  be  heard  without  the  enclosure.  Ho 
bawled  out  at  moments  so  loudly,  that  his  vQice  was  audible 
beyond  the  Seine,  even  to  the  curious  who  lounged  upon  the 
quay  of  La  Ferraille.  The  words  which. he  pronounced  sped 
from  mouth  to  mouth  amongst  the  groups.^  "  People,"  ex- 
claimed Danton  to  the  people  who  murmured  around  him« 
**  be  sijent  I  you  may  judge  me  when  I  have  said  allf  My 
voice  ought  not  only  to  be  heard  by  you,  but  by  all  France." 
^he  tocsin  of  insurrection  seemed  to  beat  in  his  breast ;  his 
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gesture  browbeat  the  judjjes,  the  juries,  and  the  auditory  5 
the  bell  of  the  president;  Hermann,  was  incessantly  ringing 
to  impose  silence.  "Do  you  not  hear  the  bell  ?"  said  he  to 
him  once :  "  President,"  said  Danton  to  him,  "  the  voice  of 
a  man  who  defends  his  life  ought  to  drown  the  noise  of  your 
bell." 

Beside  a  skylight  of  the  printing-house  of  the  tribunal, 
which  looked  upon  the  place  of  assembly,  many  members  of 
the  committees  were  present,  unseen,  at  this  dramo.  Her- 
mann and  Fouquier-Tinville  appeared  disconcerted.  Public 
favour  returned  \o  Danton.  He  felt  it,  and  redoubled  his 
insolence.  The  members  of  the  committee  made  a  sign  to 
the  president  to  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous  dialogue  be- 
tween him  and  the  accused.  The  president  refused  the 
liberty  of  speech  to  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  rose  to  read 
the  defence  which  he  had  prepared.  Camille  indignantly 
reseated  himself,  and  tearing  the  writing  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  he  threw  the  morsels  of  it  upon  the  floor.  But 
soon  afterwards,  as  if  he  had  altered  his  mind,  he  collected 
them,  and  rolling  the  paper  into  little  balls  between  his 
fingers,  he  commenced  throwing  them  at  the  head  of  Fouquier- 
'finville.  Danton  sat  down  and  did  the  same ;  not,  as  has 
been  until  now  believed,  from  a  cynical  and  puerile  play,  un- 
worthy of  the  man  and  of  the  moment,  but  with  the  significant 
and  tragic  gesture  of  an  accused  man,  who  has  been  dis- 
armed of  the  means  of  proving  his  innocence,  and  who  throws, 
in  a  fit  of  indignation,  with  the  torn  pieces  of  his  defence,  his 
blood,  and  that  of  accused  companions,  in  the  face  of  his 
judges,  as  a  vengeance  or  a  malediction. 

Tliese  fragments  of  the  defence  of  Camille  Desmoulins, 
gathered  together  after  the  Assembly,  upon  the  platform  of 
the  tribunal,  by  one  of  Danton's  friends,  were  remitted  to 
Madame  Duplessis,  the  mother-in-law  of  Camille  Desmoulins, 
and  recomposed  entirely  by  that  lady,  to  call  upon  posterity 
for  vengeance  or  compassion.  They  carried  back  the  accused 
to  their  dungeons.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  a}armed, 
dared  neither  support  a  longer  trial,  nor  interrupt  it.  The 
law  demanded  that  the  debates  should  last  at  least  three 
days.  The  sitting  of  the  morrow  might  be  the  acquittal  and 
the  triumph  of  the  Dantonists.  A  fatal  circumstance  served 
the  impatience  of  the  Committee. 
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The  detenus  of  the  Luxembourg,  filled  \nth  canfidenee  la 
the  popularity  of  Danton,  resolved  to  profit  by  the  lemotioa 
dikuaed  by  his  trial,  to  get  up  a  movement  amongst  the  people, 
tp  level  tyranny  and  escape  death.  A  nocturnal  confereo^ 
t^k  place  in  the  chamber  of  General  Dillon,  betw^eien  Chau- 
mette  and  some  of  the  principal  prisoners.  They  had  con- 
certed with  some  men  withouti  The  wife  of  Cai&ille  Des- 
moulins  was  to  throw  herself  into  the  midst  of  the  peopJ%  to 
excite  the  multitude  by  her  beauty,  by  her  grief,  and  by  her 
Toice,  and  to  excite  them  against  the  Convention.  Antonelle^ 
the  ancient  president  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribupal,  was 
informed  of  the  conspiracy. 

.  A  prisoner  named  Lafiotte  revealed  it,  and  Sidnt-Just 
hastened  to  convoke  the  Convention.  Billaud-Yarennearead 
Laflotte's  letter,  and  the  Convention  decreed  thatall  who  were 
forewarned  of  the  conspiracy,  which  would  have  insulted 
Qational  justice,  should  be  placed  on  the  instant  without  tlie 
privilege  of  debate,  and  deprived  of  their  right  of  defence. 
Vallier,  Amar,  and  YouUant,  members  of  the  committees^ 
ran  instantly  to  bear  to  Fouquier-Tinville  the  deciree^  or 
rather  the  sentence  of  death  of  the  accused. 

Fouquier  read  this  decree  before  the  juries.  Danton  rose. 
"  I  take  the  audience  to  witness  that  we  have  not  inaalted 
the  tribunal."  The  audience,  confirmed  the  assertiqii  of 
Danton  by  its  applause.  The  indignant  crowd  agitated  and 
pressed  each  other,  as  if  to  bear  off  the  accused.  If  the  wife 
of  Camille  Desmoulins  had  not  been  arrested  during  the  night, 
if  she  had  given,  by  her  presence,  one  voice  and  one  paesiou 
more  to  this  tumult,  the  accused  would  have  been  saved  and 
the  committee  vanquished. 

But  all  became  calm  for  want  of  impulse*  - 
.  Danton  in  vain  essayed  again  to  protest.  "  One  day,"  said 
he,  ^'  one  day  the  truth  will  be  known.  I  see  great  .misf<»r- 
tones  about  to  burst  upon  France.  Behold  the  dictator^^iip  1 '" 
Then  perceiving  at  the  end  of  a.passage  Amar  and  YouUant, 
two  of  Robespierre's  followers ;  "  See,"  said  he,  {Pointing 
them  out  with  his  clenched  hand,  ''  see  those  cowardly  assas- 
sins, —  they  will  not  quit  us  imtil  death."  "  The  wretches," 
exclaimed  Camille  Desmoulins,  "  not  content  with  murder^ 
ing  me,  they  desire  still  to  murder  my  wife."  The  'tribunal 
raised  Uie  sitting.    On  the  n^prrow,  th^ree  days  having  elapsed. 
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they  declared  the  debates  closed.    Camille  Desmoulins;  cling- 
ing to  his  bench,  could  only  be  carried  away  by  actual  force.- 
The  juries  re^assembled.    They  deliberated  long.    They 
communicated  during  the  deliberation  with  the  enemies  of 
the  accused.    A  terrible  anxiety  weighed  upon  their  con- 
sciences.   None  of  them  believed  in  Danton's  guilt ;  all  in 
his  viccas  ai^d  his  power.    The  migority  appeared  indecisive. 
Slinist^  colloquies  took  place  between  them,  to  wring  mutually 
from  each  other  the  life  or  death  of  thescf  men.    Sonberbielle, 
an  old  friend  of  the  accused,  hesitated  amongst  all.     He 
loved  Danton,  h&  feared  Robespierre,  a.nd  he  adored  above 
all  the  republic.    In  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  he  walked 
with  uncertain  steps  up  and  down  a  corridbr  which  led  to  the 
hall  of  deliberation.    One  of  the  colleagues  of  Souberbielie^ 
Topino-Lebrun,  approached  him.      "Well,   Souberbielle," 
said  Lebrun  to  him,  "  what  do  you  do  here ? "     "I  am  pon- 
dering upon  the  terrible  act  which  they  desire  to  obtain  from 
us,"  answered  Souberbielle.     "And  I  have  reflected,"  re- 
turned* the  juryman.    *'  What  have  you  decided  upon  ?  "  asked 
Souberbielle.    "  I  have  said,"  replied  the  juryman,  "  this  ia 
not  a  trial,  it  is  a  m^easure.     Circumstances  have  brought  us 
to  that  pitch  when  justice  vanishes  to  allow  f>olicy  to'reign. 
We  are  no  longer  juryihen,  we  are  statesmen."     "But,"  said 
Souberbielle,  "are  there  two  modes  of  justice?    One  for 
the  low  and  another  for  the  high  ?    And  does  innocence  in 
the  vulgar  become  crime  in  the  higher  classes  ?"    "Bah," 
>aid  the  juryman ; "  these  subtleties  are  not  the  consideration^ 
)ut  good  sense  and  patriotism.    We  are  where  we  are.    The 
epublic  is  in  one  of  those  extremities  where  judgment  is  not 
I  justice  but  a  choice.     Danton  and  Robespierre  can  no 
oDger  agree.     To.  save  the  country  one  of  them  must  perish. 
Veil,  then,  ask  yourself,  as  a  good  patriot,  and  answer  your- 
elf  conscientiously,  —  which  of  the  two  do  you  believe  to 
e  at  this  moment  the  more  indispensable  to  the  republic, 
tobespierre  or  Danton  ?  "   "  Robespierre,"  answered  Souber- 
lelle  witiiout  hesitation.     "Well,  then,  you  have  judged," 
^turned  Topino-Lebrun,  and  withdrew. 

XVm.  Returned  to  their  dungeons,  to  await  the  hour  of 
cecntion,  the  condemned  threw  off  the  characters  they  had 
;suin€d  in  public,  and  unveiled  themselves  before  death. 
erault  de  S^chelles  was  immoveable  as  those  Romans  whose 
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image  he  wore  in  his  heart.  A  pu^nl  of  Jean  Jacques 
RoQsseau,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  volnme  of  that  philoso- 
pher»  read  some  pages  of  it,  and  felicitated  himself  upon 
leaving  a  world,  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  i^Mcli 
he  had  comhated,  to  make  nature  and  reason  prevail  there- 
in. No  tear  moistened  his  countenance,  no  aifectatlon  of 
firmness  was  visible.  Westermann  was  intrepid.  Philip- 
peaux  smiled  as  a  conscience  which  trusts  in  its  good  actions. 
Camille  Deamoulins  desired  to  read  Young  and  Hervey,  those 
two  poets  of  agony,  "  You  desire,  then,  to  die  twice,**  said 
Westermann,  jestingly  to  him ;  but  the  book  fell  every  mo- 
ment from  the  hands  of  Camille.  He  reverted  incessantly  to 
the  image  of  his  adored  and  captive  wife,  of  his  orphan  child, 
and  of  Ws  abandoned  mother-in-law !  "  Oh  my  Lncile !  Oh 
jnj  Horace !"  he  cried,  bursting  into  tears ;  "what  will  be- 
come of  them ! " 

Danton  affected  indifference.  He  uttered  words,  to  sur* 
vive  him,  as  models  of  his  effigy  cast  from  the  brink  of  the 
tomb  to  posterity.  *'  They  think  to  do  without  me,"  said 
he :  "  they  deceive  themselves.  I  was  the  statesman  of 
Europe.  They  do  not  suspect  the  void  which  this  head 
leaves,"  said  he,  pressing  his  cheeks  between  the  palms  d 
his  large  hands.  ''  As  to  me,  I  laugh  at  it,"  added  he,  in 
cynical  terms.  "  I  have  enjoyed  my  moments  of  existence 
well ;  I  have  tnade  plenty  of  noise  upon  earth ;  I  ha^«  tasted 
well  of  life — ^let  us  go  to  sleep !"  and  he  made  with  his  head 
and  arms  the  gesture  of  a  man  who  is  about  to  repose  his 
head  upon  the  pillow. 

XIX.  At  four  o'clock  the  assistant  executioners  came  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  condemned  and  cut  their  hair.  They 
made  no  resistance,  but  said  many  sarcastic  things  relative 
to  their  funereal  toilet.  **  It  will  be  very  amusing  for  the 
fools  who  will  gape  at  us  in  the  streets,"  said  Danton  ;  "  we 
shall  appear  otherwise  in  the  eyes  of  posterity."  He  showed 
no  other  faith  than  that  of  his  own  renown,  and  only  seemed 
desirous  of  surviving  in  his  memory.  His  immortality  was 
in  the  fame  of  his  name. 

Camille  Desmoulins  could  not  believe  that  Robespierre 
would  allow  a  man  like  him  to  be  executed,  and  hoped  to 
the  last  moment  for  a  return  of  friendship.  He  had  only 
spoken  of  him  carefully  and  with  respect  since  his  impriBon- 
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meal.  He  had  only  made  complaint,  and  no  reproacheSi 
which  pride  would  revolt  at  When  the  executioner  lata 
hands  on  Camilley  to  bind  him  as  well  as  the  others,  he 
struggled  desperately  against  the  preparations,  which  r<i- 
mored  all  hope  and  assured  death.  His  imprecations  and 
fury  were,  for  the  moment,  suited  to  the  slaughter-house ; 
and  It  was  necessary  to  prostrate  him,  in  order  to  bind  him 
and  crop  his  hair.  Tamed  and  bound,  he  entreated  Danton 
to  put  in  his  hand  a  lock  of  Lucile's  hair,  which  he  wore 
under  I*is^  dothes,  that  he  might  kiss  secretly  what  was  hers 
in  his  djing  moment.  Danton  performed  this  pious  office^ 
and  then  submitted  to  his  bonds  unresistingly.  One  cart 
contained  all  the  fourteen  condemned  men.  The  people 
pointed  to  Danton,  and  respected  itself  in  its  yictim.  There 
was  something  in  the  punishment  which  resembled  the  sui* 
cide  of  a  people.  A  few  men  in  tatters,  and  women  hired 
for  the  pceasiony  foUowed,  showering  imprecations  and  hoot- 
ings  on  the  condemned.  Camille  Desmoulins  never  ceased 
vociferating  and  addressing  the  multitude. 

'^  Generous  people!  unhappy  people!"  he  cried;  *^yoii 
are  deceived ;  you  are  undone ;  your  best  friends  are  sacri- 
ficed! Keeognise  me !  Save  me!  I  am  Camille  PesmoulinsI 
It  w«8  I  who  called  you  to  arms  on  the  14th  July ;  it  was  I 
who  g»ve  you  the  national  cockade." 

Ae  he  spoke  and  gesticulated,  he  so  loosened  his  cords  and 
tore  and  tumbled  his  coat  and  his  shirt,  that  his  thin  and 
bony  chest  was  almost  bare.  Since  the  display  of  Madame 
Dubarry,  there  had  never  been  heard  such  cries,  nor  such 
conyulaions  of  agony  beheld.  The  mob  responded  by  insults. 
Danton^  seated  beside  Camille  Desmoulins,  compelled  his 
young  companion  to  sit  down,  and  reproached  him  for  this 
vain  display  of  supplications  and  despair.  **  Be  still,"  he 
said  to  him,  emphatically,  "  and  don^t  heed  this  filthv 
crowd."  As  for  himself,  he  cowed  the  multitude,  not  wim 
words,  but  with  indifference  and  contempt.  As  he  passed 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  house  where  Kobespierre  lived, 
the  mob  was  doubly  vituperative,  as  if  to  do  homage  tp 
their  idol  .by  the  punishment  of  his  rival.  The  shutters  of 
Dapla/s  house  were  closed  at  the  hour  when  the  carts  usu- 
ally passed  through  the  street^.  These  shouts  made  Robes- 
pierre turn  pale,  and,  he  retired  to  an  apartment  in  which 
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these  cries  were  inaadible.  Overpowered  hjs6  great  iifl- 
placabilitfy  and  hamiliated  bj  bo  much  blood  ii^kh  spurted 
forth  so  freqoentlj  and  so  copionsly  on  himself,  that  he  felt 
the  compunctious  visitings  either  of  regret  or  shame. 
**  Poor  Camille,''  said  he ;  "  and  I  could  not  save  him ! 
But  he  would  destroy  himself!  As  tc  Danton,"  he  added, 
^  I  know  he  but  clears  the  way  for  me :  but  innocent  or 
guilty,  we  must  all  give  our  heads  to  the  republic.  The 
Revolution  will  requite  its  own  on  the  other  side  of  the  scaf- 
fold;" and  he  pretended  to  groan  over  what  he  s^led  the 
cruel  exigencies  of  the  country. 

XX.  H^rault  de  S^h^les  was  the  'first  to  alight  from  the 
cart.  With  the  impulse  and  calmness  of  a  friendship  which 
brings  heart  to  heart,  he  put  his  fiice  towards  Danfton  to  kiss 
him.  The  executioner  came  between  them.  *'  Brute,*'  said 
Daiilton  to  the  headsman:  <<  yoili  will  not  at  least  prevent 
our  heads  from  kissing  presently  in  the  basket.'' 

Camille  Desmonlins  followed.  He  had  resumed  his  calm- 
ness at  the  last  moment.  He  pressed  in  his  hand  his  wile*s 
hair,  as  ii^  he  would  have  his  fingers  free  for  a  inoxnent  to 
put  it  to  his  lips.  He  df^w  near  to  the  instrument  of  death, 
looked  tranquilly  on  the  blade  streaming  with  the  blood  of 
•his  friends ;  then  turning  towards  the  populace  and  Taising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  **  Look  on,"  he  said,  ^*  at  the  end  of  the 
first  apostle  of  liberty !  The  monsters  who  murder  me  will 
not  survive  me  long.  Send  this  lock  of  hair  to  my  irioiher- 
in-law  r  he  then  said  to  the  executioner.  These  were  his 
last  words.    His  head  rolled  to  the  earth. 

Danton  ascended  last.  Never  in  the  tribune  bad  be  been 
more  haughty — more  imposing.  He  assamed  a  lofty  air  on 
the  scaffold,  and  seemed  as  if  he  measured  out  hia  pedest^ 
'He  cast,  right  and  left,  a  glance  of  pity,  and-seemcMl  by  his 
attitude  to  say,  '^  Look  at  me  well.  You  will  not  loc^  upon 
my  Hke  again.**  But  nature  for  a  moment  overcame  this 
pride.  A  cry  escaped  him,  torn  from  him  by  the  remem- 
brance of  his  young  wife.  *^  Oh  my  best  beloved  !**  he  ex- 
claimed with  moistened  eyes,  <'  I  shall  never  see  thee  more!'* 
Then,  as  if  reproaching  himself  for  his  weakness,  he  said 
aloud:  ^* Come,  conke,  Danton,  no  weakness."  Then  be 
tamed  towards  the  headsman  and  said^  with  an  air  of  au- 
thority ;  **  You  will  show  my  head  to^the  people— it  will  be 
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well  worth  the  display  I  **  His  head  fell,  and  the  ezecuticHn^ 
complying  «rith  his  last  wish,  eaoght  it  from  the  basket,  aod 
carried  it  round  the  scaffold  —  the  mob  applauded  !  Thus 
end  favourites ! 

Thus  died  on  the  stage  before  the  multitude  the  man  for 
whom  the  scaffold  was  aJso  a  theatre,  and  who  desired  to  die 
applauded,  at  the  close  of  the  tragic  drama  of  his  life,  as  he 
had  be^i  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle.  His  only 
deficiency  as  a  great  man  was  virtue.  He  had  its  nature, 
cause,  genius,  exterior,  destiny,  death,  but  not  its  conscience. 
He  played  the  great  man,  but  was  not  one.  There  is  no 
greatness  in  a  part — there  is  greatness  only  in  the  actual 
^th.  Danton  had  the  feeling,  frequently  the  passion  of 
liberty,  but  not  the  faith,  for  internally  he  professed  no 
worship  but  that  of  renown. 

The  Bevolution  was  with  him  an  instinct  and  not  a 
religion.  He  served  it  as  the  wind  serves  the  tempest,  by 
elevating  the  foam  and  sporting  with  the  waves.  He  only 
understood  its  n^ovement  and  not  its  direction.  He  had  its 
intoxication  rather  than  its  love.  He  represented  the  masses 
and  not  the  superiorities  of  the  epoch.  He  displayed  the 
agitation,  force,  ferocity,  generosity,  all  in  turns,  of  these 
masses.  A  man  of  temperament  rather  than  of  thought^ 
more  elemental  than  intellig^it,  he  was  still  a  statesman, 
bey<Hkl  any  of  those  who  tried  to  handle  and  manage  melii 
and  things  in  those  times  of  Utopianism.  He  was  even  a 
greater  statesman  than  Mirabeau,  if  by  that  appellati<Hi  we 
mean  the  man  who  understands  the  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment independently  of  its  ideal :  he  had  political  instinct. 
He  had  drawn  from  Machiavelli  those  maxims  which  teach 
all  that  power  or  tyranny  may  effect  in  states.  He  knew 
the  Tioes  and  weaknesses  of  people,  but  not  their  virtues. 
He  iinderstood  nothing  of  what  forms  the  holiness  of  govern- 
ments, for  he  did  not  see  Grod  in  men,  but  merely  chanee. 
Xle  was  one  of  the  adioairers  of  ancient  fortune^  who  adored 
in  her  the  deity  of  success  only.  He  felt  his  value  as  a 
stateflman,  with  the  greater  complacency  as  democracy  wi^ 
fiirther  beneath  him.  He  admired  himself  as  a  giant 
amongst  the  dwarfs  of  people.  He  displayed  his  superiority 
as  a  parvenu  of  genius,  and  was  astonished  at  himself.  He 
omsfaed  others^  proclaiming  himself  to  be  the  head  of  the 
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republic  After  having  caressed  popularity,  he  bmvod  it  as 
a  wild  beast  wUicli  he  dared  to  devour  him.  His  vxee  was 
as  bold  as  his  brow.  He  had  pushed  political  distrust  even 
to  crime  in  the  tolerated  days  of  September.  He  had 
defied  remorse,  but  it  overcame  him — he  was  beset  bj  it. 
Blood  followed  his  footsteps.  A  secret  horror  mingled  witii 
the  admiration  he  inspired.  He  felt  this,  and  soi^ht  to 
separate  himself  from  his  past.  Uncultivated  in  hisnaturcy 
he  had  impulses  of  humanity  as  he  had  of  fury.  He  had  low 
vices  but  generous  passions— in  a  word,  he  had  a  heart. 
This  heart  in  his  latter  days  returned  to  God  through  sensi- 
bility, pity,  and  love.  He  deserved  at  the  same  time  curses 
and  pity.  .  He  was  the  Colossus  of  the  Be  volution, — the 
head  of  gold,  bosom  of  flesh,  loins  of  brass,  feet  of  clay. 
He  prostrated,  the  apex  of  the  Convention  appeared  lowered 
He  had  been  its  clouds,  lightning— thunder.  In  losing  him 
the  Mountain  lost  its  summit. 
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I.  Danton  was  hardly  dead  when  terror  appeared  to  revive 
from  the  very  efforts  which  he  had  made  to  appease  it 
Twenty-seven  accused,  of  all  ranks,  of  all  opinions,  and  of 
each  sex,  crammed  together  pele-mele  in  the  pi;isoQ  of  the 
.Luxembourg,  under  pretext  of  conspiracy,  were  conducted 
to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  There  were  the  General 
Arthur  Dillon,  Chaumette,  the  aides-de-camp  of  Bonsio, 
General  Beysser,  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  Gobel ;  the  two  co- 
medians Grammont,  the  son  and  the  father;  Lapalus,  the 
widow  of  Hubert,  and  lastly,  the  wife  of  Camille  Desmoulins. 
Their  common  crime  was  limited  to  some  imprudent  aspira- 
tions for  their  own  deliverance,  or  for  the  deliveraaoe  of 
those  who  were  dear  to  them.  Their  real  crime  was  the  dis- 
quietude which  the  emotion  of  the  people  at  the  voice  of 
Danton  had  caused  in  the  evening  to  the  masters  of  the  Con- 
vention. They  desired  to  shed  blood  plentifully  upon  the 
ashes  of  the  tribune,  to  extinguish  theim. 

Almost  all  were  condemned.     The  young  nun  wlio  bore 
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the  name  of  Hebert  did  not  attempt  to  avoid  her  fate.    She 
desired  not  to  prolong  a  life»  stifled  from  infancy  in  the 
cloistei*,  disgraced  in  tiie  world  bj  the. name  she  bore,  and 
divided  between  horror  and  love  for  the  memory  of  her  hus- 
band, —  unhappy,  in  fact,  on  every  point.     '*  I  owed  nothing 
to  the  Revolution  but  a  gleam  of  liberty  and  unliappiness," 
said  siie,  to  her  companion  in  grief,  Luciie  Desmoulins ;  '^  it 
is  frigiitful  to  kure  a  man  whom  all  the  world  abhors.     His 
memory  will  i^ever  be  foi^iven  me ;  I  shall  die  to  expiate 
perhaps  the  excesses  which  I  have  the  most  deplored.    You, 
Madame,"  added  she,  ^  you  are  happy.    No  charge  ean  arise 
against  you.     You  will  not  be  taken  from  your  children, — 
you  will  live."    Luciie  Desmoulins  did  not  indulge  this  hope. 
She  luid  learned  from  the  death  of  her  husband  the  value  of 
Eobespierre's  friendships.     "  The  cowards  will  kill  me,"  re- 
plied she  to  her  companion  of  the  scafibld ;  *'  but  they  know 
not  that  the  blood  of  a  woman  causes  indignation  to  rise  in 
the  souls  of  a  people.     Was  it  not  the  blood  of  a  woman 
which  drove  for  ever  the  Tarquins  and  the  decemvirs  from 
Home  ?    Let  them  kill  me,  and  let  tyranny  fall  with  me." 
These  two  widows  of  the  two  men  who  reviled  each  other  a  few 
days  previously,  and  wliose  mutual  animosity  had  led  to  their 
common  destruction,  exemplified  one  of  the  most  cruel  sports 
of  fate.    They  had  perhaps  applauded,  some  months  before, 
the  sacrifice  of  the  queen,  and  the  death  of  Madame  Roland. 
They  now  comprehended  miseiy  by  their  own  hearts.   Crime 
and  vengeance  were  akin  in  these  catastrophes  of  terror,  when 
days  did  tiie  work  of  years.     In  vain  the  mother  of  Luciie, 
the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Madame  Duplessis,  addressed 
herself  to  all  the  friends  of  Robespierre,  in  order  to  awaken 
in  him  a  remembrance  of  their  former  relationship.     Every 
door  was  closed  to  the  name  of  the  relatives  of  Camilie  and 
of  Danton. 

^^  Robespierre,"  she  wrote  at  last, "  is  it  not  enough  to  have 
assassinated  your  best  friend,  do  you  desire  also  the  blood  of 
his  wife,  of  my  daughter  ?  Your  monster  Fouquier-Tinville 
has  just  ordered  her  to  be  led  to  the  scaifold.  Two  hours 
more,  and  she  will  not  be  in  existence.  Robespierre,  if  you 
are  not  a  tiger  in  human  shape,  —  if  the  blood  of  Camilie 
has  not  inebriated  you  to  the  point  of  losing  your  reason 
entirely,— if  you  recall  still  our  evenings  of  intimacy,— if 
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yon  recall,  to  yourself  the  caresses  you  lavished  open  the 
little  Horace,  and  how  you  delighted  to  hold  him  upon  pur 
knees, — and  if  you  remember  that  you  were  to  have  been 
my  8onk«in-law,  spare  an  innocent  victim !  But  if  thy  fury 
is  that  of  a  lion,  come  and  take  us  also ;  myself,  Adele,  (ber 
other  daughter,)  and  Horace  ;  come  and  tear  us  away,  with 
thy  hands  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  Camille.  Gome, 
come,  and  let  one  single  tomb  reunite  us  aU!" 

U.  This  letter  remained  unanswered.  Robespierre,  to 
whom  his  fatal  concessions  to  a  popularity  which  he  ought 
to  have  repudiated  at  this  price,  left  neither  right  of  possess- 
ing memory,  indulgence,  or  pity,  either  did  not  receive  it,  or 
feigned  ignorance*  He  was  silent.  Lucile,  seated  by  the 
«ide  of  Madame  Hubert  in  the  car  of  the  condemned,  was 
conducted  to  the  scaffold*  She  did  not  die  for  glory,  but  for 
her  love.  It  was  not  opinion,  it  was  nature  that  death  stnui 
in  her.  She  was  bewailed,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  victim 
most  bitterly  avenged  some  months  afterwards.  This  blood 
of  woman  discoloured  the  other.  It  ranked  a  whole  sex 
against  the  assassins  of  youth,  innocence,  and  love.  The 
death  of  Lucile  was  the  most  eloquent  page  of  the  Finer 
Cordelier, 

m.  The  committees  trembled.  They  dreaded  in  Paris 
and  in  the  departments  the  recoil  of  the  blow  that  struck 
'Danton.  His  condemnation  was  a  cocrp  dPeiat  How  would 
it  be  accepted  ?  The  committees  knew  not  suffici^dtly  the 
servility  of  fear.  Their  success  exceeded  their  confidence. 
A  cry  of  adulation  appeared  alone  to  arise  towards  them  from 
all  the  clubs  of  the  republic.  The  memory  of  Danton  had  no 
longer  friends.  Legendre  himself  redeemed  by  the  greatest 
baseness  the  show  of  independence  which  he  had  dared  to 
display.  He  besieged  Robespierre  with  his  repentance ;  he 
disgusted  him  with  s^vility.  '*I  have  been  the  £riendaf 
Danton  as  long  as  I  thought  him  pure,**  said  he;  ^  now  there 
is  not  a  man  in^  the  whole  republic  more  convinced  ci  his 
crimes  than  myself.** 

The  Gonimittee  of  Public  Safety,  ruling  henceforth  in  the 
mterior,  directed  all  their  attention  to  the  frontiers. 

Saint-Just,  the  arm  of  Bobespierre,  again  .set  out  for  the 
army.  The  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1794  called  tk 
eye  and  the  hand  of  the  Ck>nvention  to  that  quarter.     The 
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coalesced  fcmses,  observing  always  a  jealous  regard  between 
themselyes,  and  relying  upon  the  intestine  divisions  of  Frane^^ 
had  ventured  on  no  pkn  during  the  winter.   They  contented 
themselves  with  preserving  their  positions,  and  accumulating 
their  forces.     Their  plan  was  to  march  en  masse  upon  laA' 
dredes,  and  thence  upon  Paris  by  Laon.     Tlieir  armies  were 
composed,  in  the  month  of  March,  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
Austrians  or  emigrants,  upon  the  Rhine,  under  the  com- 
mand of  ihe  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen  ;  of  sixty-five  thousand 
Prussians  around  Mayence,  in  the  Luxembourg,  and  upofn 
the  Sambre,  commanded  by  Beaulieu,  Blankeinstein,  and  the 
Prince  of  Kaunitz ;  and  lastly,  of  twenty  thousand  different 
contingents  of  the  coalition,  under  the  orders  of  the  Prince 
of  Cobomrg  and  of  Clairfayt,  manoeuvring  between  Quesnoy 
and  the  Scheldt.     The  FVench  army  was  divided  into  the 
army  of  the  Haut'  Rhin,  consisting  of  sixty  thousand  men ; 
the  army  of  Mosdle,  of  fifty  thousand ;   the  army  of  Ar- 
dennes, of  thirty  thousand ;  and  the  army  of  the  North,  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.    Hostilities  commenced  by 
a  march  of  the  allies  upon  Landrecies.     This  movement 
caused  the  republican  army  to  retreat.     The  enemy  invested 
Landrecies.     Our  centre,  thus  repulsed,  left  our  two  wings 
open,    and  without    connection   with  the  principal    body. 
Pichegru,  not  having  been  able  to  re-establish  his  centre  in 
a  first  attack,  and  convinced  that  he  would  not  succeed  by  a 
direct  action  in  raising  the  blockade  of  Landreciea,  resolved 
on  a  b(dd  diversion  by  invading  maritime  Flanders,  and  thus 
recalltB^  from  that  side  the  principal  forces  of  the  enemy. 
During  these  combats,  the  generals  Souham  and  Morean 
passed,  the  Lys  and  the  canal  of  Loo  with  fifty  thousand 
fighting  men,  surprised  Clairfayt,  [and  took  from  him  Goor- 
tray  and  Menin.    Pichegru,  availing  himself  of  these  first 
successes,  had  no  fear  of  leaving  the  road  to  Paris  entirely, 
open,  by  pushing  forward  the  whole  of  his  corps  darmie  to 
assist  Moreau  and  Souliam.    If  Oobourg  daures  to  peadf- 
trate  into  France,  thought  Pichegru,  he  will  find  himself 
between  Paris  and  a  French  army  of  ar  hundred  and  twenQr 
thousand  men^  who  would  cut  him  off  from  Flanders  and 
Germany. 

This  daring  succeeded.    The  defiance  was  not  accepted 
bjr  the  Prince  of  Cobourg.    He  caused  his  army  to  tvan, 
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ia  order  to  follow  Pichegru,  and  sttrround  luxa  in  lus  con- 
quests, 

lY.  One  single  council  of  w;ar,  held  at  Tournay,  and  on 
which  occasion  the  emptor  was  present,  resolved  iipona 
new  plan  of  campaign^  which  they  called  the  plan  of  de- 
struction of  the  French  army.  The  army  once  surrounded 
and  destroyed,  the  coale^ed  foroes  flattered  themselves  that 
the  soil  of  France,  drained  of  patriotism  and  blood,  would 
not  produce  more ;  and  tliat  the  arms  of  the  Bevplutioa 
^noe  dismembered,  they  could  strike  her  to  the  heart..  They 
advanced  in  six  columns  against  the  army  of  the  North, 
which  they  expected  to  meet  between  Menin  and  Courtray. 
Pichegru  was  absent  at  this  m6inent»with  his  corps  upon 
the  Sambre.  Moreau  and  Souham  baffled  the  plans  of  the 
coalesced  forces,  and  fought  combinediy  the  different  sepa- 
rated colnmns,  of  whicli  they  thus  prevented  the  junction. 
They  carried  the  victory  of  Turcoiog,  and  routed  the  En- 
glish army  at  Waterloo.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  com- 
manded this  army,  only  owed  his  ssiety  to  the^ipeedof  liis 
horse.  Three  thousand  prisoners  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon 
r^nained  as  spoila  to  the  republicans.  .  The  glory  of  France 
^on^  under  Moreau  and  Fichegru,  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
eventually  doomed  to  blench,  after  so  much  ecUu,  under 
NafK>leon.  The  site  of  Waterloo  was  marked  by  triumphs 
and  reverses  on  the  chart  of  our  destinies.  Moreau,  charged 
witb  the  siege  of  Ypres,  repulsed  Clairfayt,  who  came  to 
succour  the  town  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers. 
He  took  the  place  after  obstinate  assaults,  and  made  six 
thousand  prisoners. 

y.  During  these  operations  Carnot  had  his  eyes  upon  the 
Sambre,  so  often  passed  and  repassed,  and  which  seenoied  the 
fatal  boundary  disputed  between  the  coalition  and  the  repub- 
lic Carnot  had  sent  Jourdan  there,  so  unjustly  deprived  of 
his  command  of  the  army  of  the  North,  and  who  was  after- 
.wards  named  by  Carnot  general  of  the  army  of  Sambre-et- 
Mouse.  Jourdan  knew  only  how  to  avenge  himself  of  his 
ungrateful  country  by  protecting  her  with  his  sword  and  his 
genius. 

Saint-Just  and  Lebas,  present  in  the  midst  of  the  feeble 
corps,  which  covered  this  river,  incessantly  threw  them  oo 
the  other  side,  to  launch  the  war  upon  the  enemy*6  ground. 
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Jonrdan,  arriving  with  fifty  thousand  men  from  the  array  of 
Ardennes,  resolved  to  pass  the  Sambre  according  to  the  vote 
of  the  representatives.  Marceau  and  Duhesme  drove  back 
the  Austrians  at  Thuin  and  at  Lobbes.  They  thus  favoured 
the  passage  of  the  Sambre  for  the  army  which  followed  them. 
Botj  abandoned  by  the  troops  of  General  Desjardins,  which 
ill-combined  arrangements  kept  back,  they  repassed  the  river 
to  rally  with  the  main  body.  The  impatient  Saint- Just  again 
showed  the  Sambre  or  death  to  the  generals  Charbonnier  and 
Desjardins.  They  rushed  forward  on  the  20th  of  May  across 
the  river.  Encamped  upon  the  enemy's  bank,  and  abutting 
on  the  Sambre,  Charbonnier  and  Desjardins  detached  Kl^ber 
and  Marceau,  under  an  order  of  a  council  of  war,  to  go  and 
revictual  the  army  on  the  side  of  Frasnes.  Attacked,  during 
this  imprudent  dismemberment,  by  the  Austrians,  the  French 
were  thrown  into  the  river,  and  only  owed  their  safety  to  the 
return  of  Kl^ber  and  to  the  valour  of  Bemadotte,  who  were 
recalled  by  the  noise  of  the  cannon.  The  Sambre,  stained 
with  French  Mood,  rolled  once  more  between  the  enemy 
and  Qs. 

In  vain  Jourdan  approached.  The  ardour  of  Saint-Just 
would  not  allow  him  to  wait.  "  Charleroi  I  Charleroi ! "  re- 
peated he  incessantly  to  the  generals,  like  Cato  to  the  Romans 
in  the  council  of  war :  "  arrange  yourselves  as  you  will,  but  a 
Victory  must  be  obtained  for  the  republic."  Kleber  repassed 
on  the  26th  of  May,  and  waited  for  three  hours  under  the 
grape  from  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance  for  the  columns  which 
should  follow  him.  Crushed  at  length  by  new  batteries, 
which  rent  the  two  flanks  of  his  advanced  guard,  he  was 
obliged  to  retreat.  On  the  29th,  Saint-Just  made  Marceau 
and  Duhesme  pass  over.  The  heads  of  their  columns  rushing 
against  thirty  thousand  men  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  returned 
in  disorder.  Jourdan  arrived  in  the  midst  of  these  useless 
assaalts.  Saint-Just  instantly  proclaimed  Jourdan  general 
of  the  army  of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
army  of  the  North.  He  placed  him  over  all  the  generals  and 
all  the  corps.  He  gave  him  the  dictatorship  of  the  campaign. 
Joardan  brought  to  the  military  instinct  of  Saint-Jnst  the 
science  of  a  general  and  the  number  of  battalions.  He  passed 
the  Sambre  a  sixth  time,  and  marched  upon  Charleroi  sur- 
rounded by  eighty  thousand  men. 
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JonnkiB  eonmenoecl  bombaiiiing  the  town,  and  plaeed  Ids 
eorfm  d^armee  in  preparation  of  approaching  battle,  whea  at- 
tacked, uo^xpectedlj,  without  ammunitioD,  without  battmes, 
without  aapport,  and  without  established  ccmnectioa  with  all 
his  own  forces,  thundered  upon  bj  the  masses  of  three  hostile 
a/rmies,  he  was  obli«ted,  despite  the  prodigies  of  skill  and 
valour  of  Either,  of  Marceau,  of  Duhesme,  of  Lefebvre,  and 
of  Maodonald,  to  retrograde  upon  the  vallej  of  the  Sambre, 
and  to  cover  himself  anew  by.  its  waters.  Saint-Jost,  irri- 
tated, although  a  witness  of  the  intrepidify  of  the  troops  and 
the  obedience  of  the  generals,  trembled  lest  the  news  of  this 
reverse  should  render  the  committee  and  BobespieiVQ  un- 
popular. He  had  fought  himself  as  a  hero,  but  glory  was 
nothing  without  triumph.  Victory  for  Saint-Jast  was  policy. 
His  Add  of  battle  was  in  Paris.  He  found  nothing  impos- 
sible in  what  was  necessary  to  the  republic  Caniot  con- 
stantly wrote  to  him,  <*  A  victory  upon  the  Sambre^  or  anarchy 
in  Paris." 

At  last,  on  the  18th  of  June^  Jourdan,  having  reunited  in 
two  days  his  parks  of  artillery,  his  reinforcements,  and  his 
ammunition,  profited  by  the  conMence  which  his  eucaeas  had 
given  to  the  Prince  of  Cobourg,  to  repass  the  Sambre,  and 
advance  upon  Charieroi.  The  Prince  of  Cobonrg  had  de- 
tached the  greater  part  of  his  battalions  and  squadrons  to  go 
and  fortify  Clairfayt  against  Pichegru.  Jourdan  invested 
Charieroi,  and  cut  off  the  villages  which  covered  the  front  of 
his  camp,  especially  Fleurus.  In  the  centre  of  his  line  be 
armed  a  redoubt  of  eighteen  pieces  of  large  calibre,  which 
stopped  the  fire  of  Charieroi.  This  place  rendered  itself  to 
Saint-Just  on  the  same  day.  Saint-Just  showed  himself 
generous  towards  the  garrison.  He  permitted  it  to  depart 
with  arms  and  baggage.  At  the  moment  when  it  evacuated 
the  place  in  defiling  before  the  representative  of  the  people, 
the  sound  of  cannon,  which  boomed  in  the  distance,  annomiced 
a  tardy  succour  to  Charieroi,  and  an  approaching  battle  to 
Jourdan. 

.  YI.  It  was  the  Prince  of  Cobourg  who  arrived,  and  wh(s 
forming  his  junction  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  commenced 
cannonading  the  advanced  posts  of  the  French  army.  Jour^ 
dan  had  disposed  his  troops  in  the. shape  of  a  creaoent;  hi« 
two  wings  leaned  upon  the  Sambre,  which  they  could  not 
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repass,  imd  tbns  had  but  the  option  between  victory  «nd  de- 
structicai*.  Marceau,  Lefebvre,  Cbampionneft,  and  Kl^ber, 
commaiided  these  different  corps,  and  .dated  from  this  battle 
the  first  glory  of  their  names;  entrenchments  connected  by 
strong  redoubtSy  and  defended  by  chosen  troops,  covered  the. 
two  advanced  extremities  of  our  wings,  and  the  whole  centre. 
of  the  pofiitioD. 

The  Prince  of  Cobourg  renewed  on  this  occasion  tlie  eter-^ 
nal  routine  of  ancient  war,  by  dividing  his  forces  and  his 
attaokfl.  He  divided  his  eighty  thousand  men  into  five  oo* 
lun^ns,  which  advanced  in  a  semi-circle,  in  order  to  approach 
the  French  army  upon  all  points  at  once.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  General  Quasnodowich,  the  Prince  of  Kaunitz,  the 
Archduke  Charles,,  brother  of  the  emperor,  and  General 
BeauUeu,  commanded  each  one  of  these  columns  of  attack. . 
These  columns  all  advanced^  after  momentary  successes  and 
reverses,  against  the  republican  troops.  Championnet,  broken 
for?a  moment,  retired  behind  the  entrenchments.  The  space 
which.  Championnet  left  void,  suddenly  inundated  by  an  im- 
mense body  of  Austrian  qavalry,  became  the  centre  of  the 
field  of  battle.  The  fate  of  the  combat  which  Lefebvre  and 
Championnet  were  engaged  in  against  these  masses  was  veiled 
to  Jourdan  under  clouds  of  smoke.  At  this  moment  above 
this  smoke  was  seen  tp  rise  a  balloon,  which  bore  officers  of 
the  French  staff.  Carnot  had  desired  to  apply  this,  thtti 
sterile  invention  of  the  aBronaut,  to  the  art  of  war.  This 
moveable  point  of  observation,  sailing  above  the  camps  and 
braving  the  balls,  was  to  enlighten  the  genius  of  the  com* 
mander-in-chief.  The  Austrians  directed  projectiles  towards 
the  balloon,  and  forced  it  to  ascend  to  a  prodigious  height^ 
in  order  to  avoid  them.  The  officers  who  had  ascended  in  it 
recognised,  nevertheless,  the  perilous  situation  of  Kl^ber,  and 
descended  to  inform  Jourdan.  That  general  instantly  moved 
forward  with  his  reserve,  composed  of  six  battalions  and  six 
ssqaadrons,  to  the  relief  of  Championnet,  and  re-entered  with 
him,  at  full  charge,  and  over  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  the 
alHKndoned  positions*  The  chief  redoubt  thus  reconquered, 
ploughed  up  with  cannon-balls  the  deep  Austrian  lines.  The 
JPrench  cavalry  rushed  at  full  gallop  into  the  breaches,  en- 
gaged them  a&re  in  hand,  and  bore  off  fifty  pieces  of  artil- 
lery.   But  at  the  moment  when  Jourdan  pierced  this  hosti}e 
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(^ntre,  the  IVince  of  Lambesc,  at  the  head  of  the  carabiniers, 
and  of  the  imperial  cuirassiers  united,  fell  upon  the  French 
cavalry,  and  took  from  him  his  yictorj  and  his  spoils.  We 
commenced  to  give  ground,  when  the  Prince  of  Coboarg, 
perceiving  the  tri-coloured  flag  which  waved  over  the  ram- 
parts of  Charleroi,  and  seeing  thus  the  fruit  of  the  day  and 
of  the  campaign  wrested  from  the  coalesced  army,  sounded  a 
retreat,  and,  in  yielding  up  the  field  of  battle,  yielded  also  the 
name  of  Fleurus,  and  the  honour  of  the  victory  to  Jourdan. 

Yll.  Twenty  thousand  dead  bodies  covered  this  field  of 
battle.  This  victory  gave  Belgium  again  to  us,  and  was  not 
slow  in  making  the  French  towns  which  had  been  momen* 
tarily  invaded  by  the  foreigner,  return  to  the  laws  of  the 
Convention.  Pichegru,  Cnmot,  and  Saint-Just  resolved  ko 
reunite  the  army  of  the  North  to  the  army  of  Sambre  and 
Mouse,  to  lead  Pichegru  to  the  conquest  of  Holland,  to 
separate  Clairfayt  from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  thus  to  cut 
into  pieces  the  grand  army  of  the  coalition,  to  make  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Bhine  and  of  the  Netherlands  revolt  in  their 
hand,  to  profit  by  the  hesitation  of  Prussia;  to  detach 
Austria  from  the  bonds  of  our  enemies,  and  to  listen  to  the 
pacific  resolutions  which  the  emperor  began  to  make  to 
Bobespierre. 

Vin.  The  only  real  danger  of  the  republic,  during  the 
last  months  of  the  preceding  campaign,  had  been  the  blodcade 
of  Landau,  and  the  occupation  of  the  lines  of  Weissemboui^, 
these  doors  of  our  vallies  of  the  Bhine  and  of  the  Vosges. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  resolved  then  to  make 
desperate  efforts  to  reconquer  this  position,  and  to  raise  the 
blockade  of  Landau. 

The  command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  destined  to 
form  its  junction  with  that  of  Pichegru,  by  liberatini^  the 
Vosges,  was  given  by  Carnot  to  the  young  General  Hoche, 
who,  by  his  exploits  in  the  army  of  the  North,  had  signalised 
himself  to  the  republic.  At  twenty-six  years  of  age,  Hoche, 
with  the  mettle  of  his  age  possessed  the  maturity  of  old 
generals.  The  fire  of  the  Bevolution  enlightened  his  souL 
He  saw  in  glory  only  the  splendour  of  liberty.  He  seized 
the  command  as  one  accepts  a  duty.  In  his  heart  he  g:ave 
his  life  to  the  republic  in  return  for  the  honour  it  had 
accorded  to  him.    The  soldiers  who  saw  in  him  to  what  raok 
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a  soldier  might  rise,  ratified  by  aeclajKiation  the  choice  of 
the  Committee* 

Baudot  and  Lebas,  struck  with  the  decision  and  good 
fortune  of  Hoche's  manoeuvres,  awarded  to  him  at  Piche- 
gm's  expense  the  command  of  the  united  armies.  Hoche 
attacked,  at  the  same  time,  the  bulk  of  the  Prussians  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Weissembourg,  and  the  Austrians  en- 
camped in  front  of  the  Lautfer,  between  Weissembourg  and 
the  Rhine.  De^aix  and  Michauk,  his  lieutenants,  rushed 
upon  these  lines,  brdce  through  them,  and  entered  victo- 
riously into  Weissembourg,  The  blockade  of  Landau  was 
raised.  The  Austrians  repassed  the  line.  The  Prussians 
retired  to  Mayeince.  The  old  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  led 
them,  resigned  his  cominand,  humbled  at  having  been  de- 
feated by  a  general  of  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

IX.  But  after  these  exploits,  which  had  purged  the  soil  rf 
the  republic,  and  placed  two  armies  in  the  hands  of  a  youth, 
envy  attached  itself  to  the  young  general  Hoche.     Sainti. 
Just  and  Robespierre,  jealous  of  Ins  ascendency  6ver  the 
troops,  and  yielding  to  the  insinuations  of  Pichegru,  caused 
him  to  be  carried  off,  Mke  Custine,  in  the  middle  of  his 
camp.     Sent  thence  to  the  army  of  the  Alps,  Hoche  was 
again  arrested  on  his  arrival  at  Nice.     They  brought  him 
back  to  Paris.     He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Carmes.  •  Some 
days  afterwards,  a  more  severe  order  caused  him  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  Conciergerie,  his  hands  bound  like  a  vile 
criminal.    He  had  languished  there  for  five  months  at  the 
period  which  we  touch  upon  in  this  recital.     The  man  who 
had  saved  the  republic,  and  who  had  no  other  crime  than  his 
'glory,  awaited,  daily,  condemnation  as  thei  price  of  service3 
rendered  to  his  country.     Hoche,  who  had  been  only  some 
months  married  to  a  yotmg  woman  of  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  whom  he  had  espoused  without  any  other  dowry  than 
her  love  and  beauty,  only  corresponded  with  her  by  laconic 
notes  clandestinely  conveyed  froni  his  wardens.     He  lived 
npon  the  hread  of  the  prison. ,   He  was  compelled  to  sell  his 
charger  to  exist.     He  supported  this  indigence,  this  pri^ 
-ration^ '  and  this  prospect  of  condemnation,  without  blas- 
pheming the  republic,  even  in  silence.     "  In  republics,"  he 
wrote  to  his  wife,  "  the  general,  who  is  too  much  beloved  by 
the  troops  which  he  commands,  is  always  justly  suspicious  to 
rot,,  m.  D  D 
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those  who  govern.  You  know  it  It  is  certain  that  liberty 
might  incur  danger  from  the  ambition  of  such  a  man,  if  ne 
were  ambitions."  These  confidential  letters  of  Hoche  are 
full  of  the  sentiment  of  antiquity.  These  months  in  prison, 
and  this  shade  of  the  scaffold,  ripened  in  Hoche  the  hero, 
who  was  soon  to  stifle  civil  war  as  much  hj  generosity  as  bj 
foroe. 

X.  After  the  winter  quarters  of  1793  to  1794,  our  other 
frontiers  presented  the  same  security  as  those  of  the  Bhine. 
In  Savoy,  Greneral  Dumas  possessed  himself  of  the  heights  of 
the  Alps,  and  threatened  from  the  summit  of  Saint-Bernard, 
and  of  Mont-Cenis,  the  Redmontese,  allies  of  Austria.  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  meditated  the  invasion  of  Italy. 
3ia68ena  and  Serrurier  opened  to  us,  step  by  step,  access  to 
the  coast  of  Nice.  Bonaparte,  who  was  then  but  chef  de 
bataiUon  in  this  army,  sent  plans  to  Carnot  and  to  Barras. 
These  plans  revealed  in  the  unknown  young  officer  die 
fittore  genius  of  invasion. 

In  I^  Vendee,  the  incendiary  columns  of  the  repubHcma 
oarried  fire  and  death  in  every  direction.  The  general- 
in-chief,  d'Elb^e,  fell  into  their  power,  and  was  shot  at 
Nantes. 

In  the  Pyrenees,  the  army  of  Spain,  deprived  by  death  of 
its  two  generals,  Bicardos  and  CBeilly,  covered  itself  by  the 
siver  Tech  from  the  attacks  of  Aujgereau,  of  Perignon,  and 
of  Dugommier.  The  old  general  Dagobert,  impatient  of 
the  inaction  to  which  he  was  reduced  in  Cordagne,  invaded 
Catalonia,  triumphed  at  Montello,  and  died  of  fatigue  at 
Sen  d'Urgel,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  After  hav- 
ing stamped  upon  his  conquest  rich  contributions  which  he 
hMl  poured  into  the  military  chest,  Dagobert  expired  with- 
out other  riches  than  his  uniform  and  his  pay.  The  officers 
and  soldiers  of  his  army  were  compelled  to  club  with  each 
other  to  de&ay  his  huiftble,  but  glorious  fVmeral  expenses. 
Greneral  la  Union,  driven  from  position  to  position,  even  to 
the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  abandoned  all  the  vaUie^  and 
retired  under  the  cannon  of  Figui^ras. 

The  king  of  Spain  proposed  peace,  only  demandinf^,  as 
conditions,  the  liberty  of  the  two  children  of  Louis  X.VI., 
and  a  moderate  appanage  for  the  Dauphin  in  the  frontier  pro- 
vinces of  Spain.     The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  wrote  to 
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the  representative  of  tbe  people  who  had  communicated 
these  overtures  to  him,  ^'  The  cannon  must  answer, — advance 
and  strike ! "  Dugommier,  obeying  this  order,  fell  victo^ 
rious,  his  head  split  by  a  howitzer  shell.  <^  Conceal  mj 
death  from  my  soldiers,"  said  he,  to  his  two  sons,  and  to  thb 
officers  who  supported  him,  '*  in  order  that  victory  may,  at 
least,  console  my  last  sigh."  Perignon,  nominated  general- 
in-chief,  in  the  place  of  Dugommier,  by  the  representatives, 
completed  the  victory. 

The  generals  Bon,  Verdier,  and  Chabert,  carried  off 
columns,  and  reached  the  enemies  camp  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  death  of  the  Spanish  general*in-chief^  killed 
in  a  redoubt,  and  that  of  three  other  of  his  generalsy  avenged 
the  death  of  Dugommier,  and  threw  them  into  rout.  Ten 
thousand  Spaniards  were  made  prisoners. 

Figuieras  fell  into  the  hands  of  Augereau  and  Victor.  The 
frontier  was  delivered  up,  and  receded  every  where  before 
the  constancy  and  energy  of  our  battalions.  The  obstinacy 
of  Robespierre,  the  genius  of  Carnot,  and  the  inflexibility  of 
Saint- Just  had  brought  the  war  upon  the  enemies'  territory. 
XL  Upon  the  ocean,  the  republic  maintained,  if  not  its 
power,  at  least  its  heroism.  At  se%  war  does  not  consist 
alone  in  courage  and  numbers;  man  does  not  suffice:  wood, 
iron,  brass,  rigging,  manoeuvre,  (uad  discipline  are  requisite ; 
an  army  mav  be  suddenly  raised,  a  fleet,  and  sailors  to  man 
it,  are  slowly  created.  Our  marine,  drained  of  officers  by 
enugration,  and  of  vessels  by  our  disaster  at  Toulon,  had 
just  been  again  tormented  by  mutiny.  The  Brest  fleet, 
commanded  by  Admiral  !&Iorard  de  Galles,  crossing  the 
British  coast,  short  of  provisions,  of  ammunition,  and  of  con- 
jfldenoe,  had  revolted  against  their  officers,  and  forced  them 
to  return  to  Brest,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  only 
kept  at  a  distance  from  that  port  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
vering them  up  to  the  English  as  at  Toulon. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  sent  three  commissionerB 
to  Brest  —  Prieur  de  la  Marne,  Treilhard,  and  Jean-Bon-St. 
Andr^  These  commissioners  feigned  to  accord  justice  to 
the  seamen,  and  to  discover,  in  the  commanders  of  the  fleet, 
an  imaginary  conspiracy.  They  established  terror  over  the 
fleet  as  it  worked  upon  the  land.  Destitution,  the  prison, 
and  death  decimated  the  officers.     Morard  de  Galles  was  re- 
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placed  hj  Yillaret-Joyeuse,  a  simple  capitaine  de  vameau, 
raised  by  insubordination  to  the  rank  of  commodore.  The 
mutinous  ships  received  officers,  and  even  new  names,  bor- 
Towed  from  the  leading  circumstances  of  the  Kevolution. 
The  fleet  itself  sailed  to  action  with  that  popular  impulse 
which  then  inspired  our  battalions. 

Tlie  English  feigned  at  first  to  avoid  it  They  hung  out 
a  bait  to  the  unskilfulness  of  our  representa^tives.  Yillaret- 
Joyeuse,  for  his  pait,  only  desired  for  his  fleet  the  honour  ot 
fire,  witiiout  the  danger  of  a  naval  battle.  He  hoped  to 
-fiLtisfy,  by  some  boardings,  the  thirst  of  glory  in  Jean-Bon- 
St  Andre.  The  two  rear  divisions  were  alone  engaged. 
The  French  vessel,  the  Revolutionnaire,  escaped  only  as  a 
wreck  hardly  able  to  float,  from  three  English  ships,  and  re- 
turned to  Bochefort  dismasted.  Night  separated  the  two 
fleets ;  the  following  day  again  discovered  them  to  each  other. 
Three  English  vessels  bore  down  upon  the  centre  of  tbe 
French  line,  attached  themselves  to  the  Vengeur  like  fire- 
'fihips,  and  set  Are  to  her  rigging.  The  general  combat  was 
about  to  ensue,  when  a  thick. haze  fell  upon  the  ocean,  and 
buried  the  fleet  for  two  days  in  a  darkness  wluch  rendered 
it  impassible  to  manoeuvre.  .But,  .duriog  this  obscurity. 
.Admiral  Howe  had  manoeuvred  unperceived^  and  placed  the 
French  fleet  to  leeward,  an  immense  advantage,  which  per- 
jnitted  the  favoured  squadrons  to  increase,. by  the  wind,  its 
power  and  motion  with  all  the  power  and  motion  of  an 
element. 

XIL  It  was  the  break  of  day,  the  1st  of  June,  1794.  Tli*' 
fiky  was  dear,,  the  sun  shining,  the  heave  of  the  sea  not  too 
great  to  render  manoeuvring  difficult,  and  the  valour  equal 
xm  both  sides  — r-  more  desperate  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
more  eonfident  and  calm  on  the  part  of  the  .English.  Cries 
of  "  Vive  la  Repuhliqtu  !  "  and  "  England/or  ever  I "  broko 
from  either  side.  The  wind  wafted  from  one  fleet  towards 
'the  othcTy  with  the  waves,  the  patriotic  airs  of  tbe  tw.^ 
nations. 

'  The  English  admiral,  instead  of  approaching  the  French 
iine  in  front,  bore  down  obliquely,  and  cutting  it  thos  into 
two  parts,  separated  our  left,  which  he  thundered  upon  with 
all  hie  guns,  whilst  our  right  division,  having  the  wini 
Against  it,  remained  motionless  to  witness  the  barning  o:' 
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their  vessels.  It  is  said  that  such  deadly  ardour  never  before 
directed  the  vessels  of  two  rival  nations  against  each  other. 
The  hulls  and  sails  of  the  ships  appeared  to  beat  with  the 
same  impatience  for  the  shock  as  the  sailors )  thej  rushed 
against  each  other  like  rams,  approached  and  separated  alter- 
nately by  short  waves.  Four  thousand  pieces  of  cannon^ 
responding  from  these  opposed  batteries,  vomited  forth  grape 
at  pistol-shot  distance.  The  masts  were  cut  to  pieces ;  the 
sails  were  on  fire.  The  hulls  were  strewed  with  spars  and 
wrecks  of  rigging.  Howe,  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
fought  in  person,  as  in  a  great  duel,  the  French  admiralV 
ship,  La  Montagne.  The  ship,  Le  Jacobin,  by  a  false 
mancEuvre,  had  broken  our  line,  and  exposed  herself.  The 
French  left  was  beaten  without  being  conquered.  It  bore 
upon  ite  flags,  "  Victory  or  Death  !  "  The  centre  had  suf- 
fered little.  Night  fell  upon  the  carnage,  and  interrupted  it 
for  the  time. 

Xni.  Six  republican  vessels  were  separated  from  the  fleet, 
and  marked  by  Howe's  ships.  The  morning  must  shine  upon 
their  surrender  or  their  conflagration.  The  French  admiral 
wished  to. save  them  or  be  burned  with  them.  Reflection  had 
moderated  the  representative  of  the  people,  Jean-Bon- St.* 
Andr^.  The  fleet  had  done  enough  for  the  republic  The 
representative  ordered  a  retreat.  They  accused  him  of 
cowardice ;  they  wanted  to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  Th© 
La  Montagne  was  nothing  more  than  an  extinguished  vol- 
cano. This  ship  had  received  three  thousand  shot  in  her 
hull.  All  her  officers  were  wounded  or  dead.  Hardly  & 
third  of  her  crew  survived.  The  admiral  had  had  his  quar- 
ter deck  carried  from  under  him.  All  the  gunners  were 
prostrate  upon  their  pieces.  The  Vengeur,  surrounded  by 
three  enemies'  ships,  still  fought ;  her  captain  was  cut  ia 
two,  her  oflScers  mutilated,  her  sailors  decimated  by  grape^ 
her  masts  shattered,  and  her  sails  in  rags.  The  English, 
ships  kept  clear  of  her  as  of  a  body  whose  last  convulsions 
might  be  dangerous,  but  which  could  not  escape  death. 
The  crew,  intoxicated  with  blood  and  powder,  carried  the 
pride  of  the  flag  even  to  suicide  en  mas^e*  They  nailed  the 
colours  to  the  stump  of  a  mast,  and  obstinately  refused  all 
quai*ter,  awaiting  only  until  the  water,  which,  from  minute 
to  minute  increased  in  the  hold,  should  shelter  them  undex: 
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its  wrath.  As  the  hull  suhmerged  graduallj,  plank  by  plaak, 
the  intrepid  crew  launched  forth  the  broadside  from  every 
gun  the  waves  still  left  uncovered.  The  lower  tier  extinct, 
ihtj  ascended  to  the  higher,  and  discharged  that  upon  the 
enemy.  At  last,  when  the  sea  swept  clean  over  the  ship,  the 
last  broadside  blazed  forth  on  a  level  with  the  water,  and  the 
crew  sank  with  the  ship  amidst  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Bepuh 
Uque  /  "  The  English,  struck  dumb  with  admiration,  covered 
the  sea  with  their  boats,  and  saved  a  great  part  of  them.  The 
eon  of  the  illustrious  president  Dupaty,  who  served  on  hoard 
tiie  Vengeur,  was  thus  picked  up  and  saved.  The  squadron 
re-entered  Brest  as  a  victorious,  though  wounded  man.  The 
Convention  decreed  that  it  had  merited  well  of  the  country. 
A'  model  of  the  Vengeur  was  ordered ;  a  naval  statue  of  a 
sunken  vessel,  which  was  to  be  hung  upon  the  arches  of  the 
Pantheon.  The  poets  Joseph  Chenier  and  Lebrun  immor- 
talised it  in  their  stanzas.  The  victorious  shipwreck  of  the 
Vengeur  became  one  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  country.  It 
was  for  our  mariners  the  Marseillaise  of  the  Ocean. 

XIV.  The  more  terrible  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
had  been  towards  the  party  of  Hehert  and  Dan  ton,  the  more 
implacable  it  believed  itself  compelled  to  be  towards  the  sus- 
pected of  every  opinion.  Terror  alone  could,  in  their  ideas, 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  terror.  Amongst  the  numbers  of  the 
comniittee,  some,  as  Billaud-Varennes,  Collot-d'Herbois, 
Barr^re,  &c.,  erected  this  ferocity  of  circumstances  as  a 
system,  and  shrouded  themselves  in  their  impassability ; 
others,  such  as  Couthon,  Saint-Just,  and  Bobespierre,  shut 
their  eyes,  and  conceded  this  blood  to  the  people,  to  entice 
them  to  the  republic  by  their  worst  instincts,  forcing  thera 
to  believe  that  they  would  prevent  the  Revolution  from 
falling  into  anarchy,  by  abutting  the  republic  upon  the 
scaffold.  They  flattered  themselves,  chimerically,  that  they 
could  derive  from  blood  itself  the  power  of  stanching  blood ; 
for  none  of  them,  perhaps,  as  a  system,  desired  to  dip  their 
hands  or  their  names  in  it.  But,  terror  once  launched  forth, 
they  thought  that  it  would  crush  every  man  who  first  ea- 
deavoured  to  arrest  it  upon  its  decline. 

The  examples  of  the  Girondists,  of  Danton,  and  of  Camiik 
Desmoulins  were  too  recent  to  be  forgotten.  Robespierre 
and  his  friends  watched  the  hour  of  suppressing  this  carnage. 
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Bnt  the  Jacobins  had  their  eyes  on  them.  The  propidous 
hour  did  not  present  itself.  It  was  necessary,  they  said,  to 
get  rid  of  such  and  such  men  —  suspected,  dangerous,  or 
cmeL  Couthon,  Saint- Just,  and  Robespierre  adjourned  cle- 
mency, cloaked  justice,  and  made  a  compact  with  the  scaffold. 
Their  crime  was  not  so  much  the  having  suffered  terror,  as  ' 
having  created  it. 

The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  only  reserved  to 
itself,  in  the  distribution  of  judgments  and  condemnations, 
a  sort  of  mechanical  function,  reduced  to  a  sinister  forma- 
lity. It  seldom  denounced  of  itself,  if  it  were  not  in  great 
occurrences,  when  the  trust  assumed  the  colour  and  gravity 
of  a  state  crime.  The  committee  received  the  denunciations 
of  Paris,  of  the  representatives  in  mission  of  the  clubs,  and 
of  the  departments.  It  threw  a  coup  d*ceil  over  the  denun- 
ciations, or  relied  upon  the  report  of  one  of  its  members ; 
and  then  sent  the  accused  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
The  accused  thus  accumulated  in  the  eighteen  prisons  of 
Paris.  Names,  plots,  and  impeachments,  filled  the  roll  of 
Fabrtciits,  and  the  books  of  Fouquier-Tinville.  Every  even- 
ing the  public  accuser  appeared  before  the  committee  to  ask 
for  orders.  If  the  committee  desired  an  urgent  proscrip- 
tion, it  remitted  to  Fouquier-Tinville  the  list  of  the  accused 
whose  judgment  it  was  necessary  to  hasten.  If  the  com- 
mittee had  not  in  hand  any  chosen  head  to  strike,  it  aUowed 
Fouqqier-Tinville  to  expend  in  their  order  the  innumerable 
lists  of  accusations  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed.  The 
public  accuser  had  an  understanding  with  the  president  of 
the  tribunal.  He  associated  en  masse,  or  by  analogy  of  accu- 
sation, prisoners  sometimes  the  greatest  strangers  to  each 
other.  He  drew  up  and  sustained  the  accusation.  He  pro- 
vided for  the  immediate  execution  of  sentences.  This  me- 
chanism of  murder  progressed  alone. 

The  carts  proportioned  to  the  prescribed  number  of  the 
condemned  were  stationed  at  a  fixed  hour  in  the  courts  of 
the  Palais-de- Justice.  The  public  insulters*  surrounded  the 
wheels.  The  executioners  drank  at  the  wickets.  The  peo- 
ple thronged  the  streets  at  the  hour  of  the  funeral  proces- 
sions. The  guillotine  was  ready.  Death  had  its  routine 
traced  out  as  a  custom.    It  had  become  a  daily  duty.     From 

*  Women  hired  for  the  purpose,  and  called  openly  Let  Insvlteutet, 
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the  last  days  -of  tlie  montli  of  November,  1793,  nirtU  the 
pionth  of  July,  1794,  the  calendar  of  France  was  marked  by 
matiy  heads  which  had  fallen  daily.  The  number  increased 
from  week  to  week.  At  the  end  of  May  no  more  account 
was  kept. 

There  only  remained  two  illustrious  Girondists  who  had 
escaped,  during  six  months,  from  the  proscriptiona  of  La 
Hontagne  :  they  were  Louvet  and  Condorcet. 

XV.  Condorcet,  on  the  morrow  of  the  31st  of  May, 
awaited  the  gens  eParmes  who  were  to  guard  him  in  ms 
house.  The  Montagnards  hesitated  before  so  great  a  name. 
l*hey  feared  to  dishonour  the  Revolution,  by  proscribing 
the  philosopher.  The  Jacobins  reproached  the  Montagnards 
with  their  weakness.  The  greater  the  man,  the  more  dan- 
gerous is  the  conspirator.  Respect  is  a  prejudice*  The 
highest  heads  ought  to  fall  the  first.  Condorcet,  importuned 
1^  the  tears  of  his  wife,  was  led  by  a  friend,  M.  Pinel,  to  a  safe 
asylum,  INo.  24.  Rue  Servandoni,  in  one  of  those  obscure 
quarters  of  Paris,  concealed  under  the  shade  of  high  walls  and 
the  towers  of  Saint  Sulpice.  There,  a  poor  widow,  Madame 
Yemet,  devoted  to  the  unfortunate,  possessed  a  small  house, 
the  apartments  of  which  she  let  to  peaceable  tenants,  as  un- 
fortunate as  herself.  M.  Pinel  conducted  Condorcet  to  this 
dwelling  at  the  decline  of  day.  Condorcet  shut  himself  up, 
with  some  books  and  with  his  thoughts,  in  one  of  the  attics. 
He  assumed  a  fictitious  name.  He  never  went  out.  He 
only  opened  his  window  at  night.  He  descended  to  take  his 
repast,  as  a  guest  of  the  family,  at  the  table  of  his  hostess. 
One  day  he  thought  he  recognised  upon  the  stairease  a 
Conventionalist,  of  the  party  of  La  Montague,  named  Marcos. 
"  1  am  lost,"  said  he  to  Madame  Vernet ;  "  there  is  a  Mon- 
tagnard  lodging  in  ypur  house.  Permit  me  to  fly.  I  am  Con- 
dorcet." "  Stay,*'  the  intrepid  woman  replied ;  **  I  know 
Marcos ;  I  will  answer  for  him.*'  The  Conventionalist  was 
discreet.  Every  day  the  proscriber  and  proscribed  met  upon 
the  staircase,  and  passed,  afiecting  not  to  know  each  other. 

Condorcet  remained  in  this  unknown  asylum  daring  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1793,  and  the  first  months  of  the 
spring  of  1794.  He  wrote,  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  mad- 
ness and  fury  of  liberty,  his  book,  De  la  PerfeetUnlkS  du 
Genre  Humain.    The  hope  of  the  philosopher  sarvived  in 
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bim  thei  deepoir  of  the  eitken.  He  knew  that  the  passioha 
are  fleeting,  and  that  reason  is  eternal.  He  con^ssed  it,, 
even  as  the  astronomer  confesses  the  star  in  its  eclipse.  His 
solitude  was  eonsoled  by  his  labours;  it  was  abore all  so  by 
the  assiduous  yisits  of  his  young  spouse,  whose  brilliant 
beanty  and  eloquent  mind  had  been  the  intoxication  of  his 
youth-  and  the  attraction  of  his  house.  She  belonged  to  the 
noble  family  of  Grouchy. .  Condorcet  would  have  been  happy 
and  safe,  had  he  known  how  to  wait.  But  the  impatience 
of  his  imagination  wore  him  out  and  lost  him.  The  first 
verdure  of  the  trees  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  he  had  a 
glimpse  of  from  his  windows,  brought  his  thirst  for  air  and 
motion  almost  to  delirium.  The  door  of  the  house  was  kept 
carefully  shut,  lest  Condorcet  should  pass  out. 

XYI.  At  last,  on  the  6th  of  April,  at.  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  day  being  ndore  splendid  and  more  tempting 
than  usual,  Condorcet  descended,  under  pretence  of  taking 
his  repast,  to  the  common  halL  This  low  hall  was  contiguous 
to  the  street  door.  He  was  hardly  seated,  when  he  feigned 
to  have  forgottea  a  book  in  his  chamber.  Madame  Yemet^ 
without  suspicion,  ofiTered  to  go  and  seek  the  volume  for 
him.  Condorcet  accepted  her  offer.  He  profited  by  the 
absence  of  his  hostess  to  rush  over  the  threshold.  At  some 
paces  from  the  house,  Condorcet  met  in  the  Bue  de  Yaugi* 
rard  a  table-companion  of  his  hostess,  named  Servet  This 
youngs  man,  trembling  for  the  fugitive,  accompanied  him. 
They  passed  the  barrier  together,  embraced  each  other,  and 
separated. .  Condorcet  wandered  the  whole  day  about  the 
environs  of  Paris.  He  rejoiced  with  intoxication  in  his  im- 
prudent liberty.  Night  having  come,  Condorcet  went  to 
rap  at  the  door  of  a  country-house,  where  M.  and  Madame 
Suard,  his  friends,  lived  retired,  in  the  village  of  Fontenay 
aux  Roses.,  They  opened  the  door  to  him.  After  a  short 
interview  in  whispers^  he  re-issued  by  a  concealed  door  of 
the  park,  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

It  is  oonfidenUy  asserted  that  he  returned  some  hours 
afterwards,  and  that  he  found  this  same  door  shut  and  even 
bolted,  which  he  should  have  found  open.  Conjectures,! 
which  equally  repel  and  authorise  the  generous  character  of 
Suard,  and  the  tenderness  of  a  wife,  alarmed  for  the  safety 
of  lier  husband.    A  calumny  of  friendship,  perhaps,  whi(Ji 
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grieved  to  their  iMt  moments  those  upon  whom  the  respon- 
flibility  of  the  morrow  was  thrown. 

XVII.  Night  veiled  the  steps  and  uncertainty  of  Oon- 
doreel.  On  the  followin<v  day,  towards  evenin^r*  a  nan, 
harassed  with  fatigue,  his  feet  covered  with  mnd,  his  visage 
wan,  his  eje  wandering,  and  his  heard  long,  was  seen  to  enter 
a  cabaret  of  Clamart.  His  workman's  vest,  his  woollen  cap, 
and  his  ironed  shoes,  contrasted  Avith  the  delicacy  of  his 
hands^  and  the  whiteness  of  his  skin.  He  asked  for  some 
^gs  and  bread,  and  ate  with  an  avidity  which  attested  long 
absttnence.  Bdng  interrogated  by  the  host  as  to  his  pro- 
fession, he  answered  that  he  was  the  servant  of  a  master  who 
had  just  died.  To  confirm  this  assertion,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  pocket-book,  which  enclosed  false  papers.  The 
elegance  of  the  pocket-book,  which  was  at  variance  with  the 
pretended  domestic's  appearance  and  the  poverty  of  dress, 
denounced  Condorcet.  Some  members  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee,  who  were  at  table  in  the  general  room,  arrested 
him  as  a  suspected  man,  and  desired  him  to  be  conducted  to 
the  prison  of  Bourg-la-Reine.  Wounded  in  the  feet,  hy  the 
long  walk  of  the  evening  and  the  preceding  night,  exhausted 
in  strength,  Condorcet  fainted  at  each  step ;  the  x)easants 
were  obtiged  to  hoist  him  upon  the  horse  of  a  poor  Tine* 
dresser,  who  passed  on  the  road. 

Cast  into  the  prison  of  Bourg-la-Reine,  the  philosopher 
swallowed  poison,  which  he  always  carried  about  him,  —  a 
secret  arm  against  tyranny.  Condorcet  slept.  Slumber 
concealed  from  him  his  own  death,  and  robbed  the  execu- 
tioner of  his  head*  The  national  guards,  who  watered  at 
the  door,  and  who  had  not  heard  any  noise  in  the  cell,  foond 
only  a  corpse  in  place  of  their  prisoner.  Thus  died  this 
Seneca  of  the  modern  school. 

XYIII.  On  the  very  day  when  Condorcet  expirod  at 
Bourg-la*Reine,  Louvet  entered  Paris.  After  having  separ 
rated  at  Saint-Emilion,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  from 
Barbaronx,  Buzot,  and  from  Petion,  at  the  door  of  that  cmel 
woman  who  had  refused  a  drop  of  water  to  a  dying  man, 
Louvet  had  walked  all  night.  At  break  of  day,  he  had 
gained,  before  the  inhabitants  were  awake,  the  village  of 
Monpont,  the  extreme  frontier  of  La  Gironde.  Louvet  sac* 
oeeded,  by  means  of  disguises  and  maao&nvre%  to  approadi 
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Paris.  He  entered  there  at  last,  thanks  to  the  deviitioR  of  a 
faithful  guide,  and  he  braved,  in  the  bosom  of  mystery  and 
love,  the  resentment  of  Robespierre.  Larevcillere-L^peaux, 
a  Girondist  deputy,  like  Lou  vet,  Tvas  among  the  small  nimiber 
of  those  who  esoaped  the  guillotine.  Dsnounced  aa  the 
morning  of  their  fall,  as  their  aceomplice,  a  voice  cried  ont 
with  contempt  from  the  summit  of  La  Montagne,  ^^Let  him 
die  quietly.  He  has  not  two  days  to  live."  Lareveillere,  m 
fact,  was  dying  then.  This  voice  had  saved  him.  But  soon 
after  proscribed  with  tlie  sixty-three  deputies,  suspected  of 
regretfor  La  Gironde,  he  had  fled  under  different  disguiseSy 
and  by  unknown  places*  Bosc,  the  fnend  of  Madame  Roland, 
and  Lareveillere,  fled  at  first  to  an  abandoned  hut  in  the 
forest  of  Montmorency.  They  there  passed  the  winter,  when 
the  administrators  of  Seine-et-Oise  came  to  hunt  in  the 
forest,  Lareveillere  and  Bosc  buried  themselves  under  the 
hayiicks  or  heaps  of  leaves.  Being  suspected  by  the  guards, 
they  separated.  Each  of  them  went  fortuitously  to  beg 
another  asylum.  Lareveillere  journeyed  towards  the  north. 
On  the  following  morning,  a  poor  peasant  gave  liim  a  loaf, 
which  he  was  carrying  to  his  son  in  the  fields.  At  the  gates 
of  the  little  town  of  Eoye,  in  the  vicinity  of  Buire,  the  fugi- 
tive naet  a  crowd  of  people.  They  were  carrying  to  ^e 
town,  upon  a  litter,  a  proscribed  like  himself,  who  had  com- 
mitted suicide  on  the  highway.  This  augury  froze  his 
courage :  Lareveillere  wandered,  at  night,  in  the  cultivated 
fields^  by  day  in  the  woods.  He  arrived  at  last,  dying,  at  the 
house  of  his  friend.  Received  like  a  brother,  concealed, 
taken  care  of,  and  cured  by  the  care  of  a  generous  family,  he 
passed  the  evil  days  under  a  fictitious  name,  and  3delded  him- 
self up  in  peace  to  his  favourite  study  of  botany.  Nothing 
that  lifts  humanity  towards  God  ought  to  be  reviled  with 
derision.  All  religious  thoughts,  even  when  they  are  con- 
trary to  the  time,  leave  their  immortality  in  their  nature. 
The  name  of  Lar^veiU^re-Lepeaux  will  remain  honoured  and 
unblemished  when  we  reflect  that  he  raised  himself  to  God 
frcMD  the  bos(Mn  of  his  theory  of  nothing. 

XIX.  Another  philosopher,  M.  deMalesherbes,  experienced 
the  same  misfortunes,  and  more  glory.  He  sealed  his  life  by 
his  death.  His  long  and  modest  virtue  was  crowned  by  oon- 
denuwtion.    After  the  act  of  supreme  fidelity,  which  he 
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accomplished  in  defending  Louis  XVI.  before  the  Conven- 
tion, M.  de  Malesherbes  had  retired  to  the  country.  He  lived 
there  as  a  patriarch,  in  the  midst  of  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren.  They  supposed  his  virtue  to  be  a  conspiracy 
against  the  time.  They  took  him  away,  as  well  as  M.  de 
Bosambeau,  his  son-in-law,  his  two  grand-daughters,  and 
their  husbands.  One  of  them  was  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the 
eldest  brother  of  him  who  was  destined  to  render  to  his 
name  more  lustre  than  they  had  wrested  from  him  in  blood ! 
They  were  all  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Port  Libre,  and 
conducted  by  groups  to  the  tribunal.  M.  de  Malesherbes 
had  learned  to  die  in  the  Temple.  He  died  without  indigna- 
tion towards  his  assassins.  He  accepted  the  period  and  the 
justice  of  men  in  patience  and  hope.  Ready  to  ascend  to  the 
tribunal,  he  made  a  false  step  upon  the  threshold  of  the  prison. 
"  A  bad  omen,"  said  he,  "  a  Roman  would  re-enter  the  house." 
The  prisoners  of  the  Conciergerie  demanded  his  benediction, 
as  that  of  ancient  honour,  which  was  about  to  ascend  to 
heaven  with  him.  He  gave  it  to  them,  smiling.  "  Above 
all,"  said  he,  "  do  not  pity  me.  I  have  been  disgraced  for 
having  desired  to  advance  the  Revolution  by  popular  re- 
form. I  am  about  to  die  for  having  been  faithful  to  the 
memory  of  my  king.  I  die  in  peace  with  the  past  and  with 
the  future."  His  whole  family  followed  him  in  a  few  days 
to  the  scaffold. 

While  the  generous  old  man  went  to  death  for  having 
defended  his  master,  Clery  languished,  imprisoned  in  La 
Force,  for  having  served  and  consoled  him  in  his  captivity. 

Old  Luckner,  long  forgotten  in  the  dungeons,  the  deputy 
Masnyer,  accused  of  the  crime  of  having  saved  Potion  and 
Lanjuinais,  Duval- Depremenil,  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of 
the  parliament,  Chapelier  and  Thouret,  the  one  the  reporter 
of  the  first  constitution,  the  other  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
reformers,  of  our  codes,  followed  closely  upon  M.  de  Males- 
herbes. But  already  condemnation  was  levied  only,  en  tnasset 
by  classes,  by  rank,  function,  generation,  and  by  family.  All 
the  members  of  parliament  of  Paris,  all  the  receivers  general 
of  finance,  all  the  nobility  of  France,  all  the  magistracy,  and 
all  the  clergy,  were  torn  from  their  chateaux,  from  their  altars, 
and  from  their  retreats,  heaped  up  in  the  eighteen  prisons  of 
Paris,  dragged  tur^^i  by  turn  from  their  dungeons,  transferred 
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by  lists  at  a  time  to  the  tribunal,  and  led  thence  to  the 
scaffold. 

More  than  eight  thousand  suspected  encumbered  these 
prisons  of  Paris  alone,  a  month  before  Danton's  death.  In  a 
single  night  three  hundred  families  were  thrown  therein  froin 
the  faubourg  Saint  Germain,  all  the  great  names  of  historical, 
military,  parliamentary,  and  episcopal  France.  They  did  not 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  inventing  a  crime.  Their 
name  sufficed,  their  riches  denounced  them,  their  rank 
delivered  them  up.  They  were  guilty  from  their  quarters, 
their  rank,  their  fortune,  religion,  opinion,  and  presumed 
sentiments^  or  rather  there  were  no  longer  any,  either  inno- 
cent or  guilty,  there  were  no  others  than  the  proscribers 
and  the  proscribed.  Neither  age  nor  sex,  old  age  nor  infancy, 
or  infirmities  which  rendered  all  criminality  materially  im- 
possible, could  escape  from  accusation  and  condemnation. 
Paralytic  old  men  followed  their  sons,  children  their  fathers, 
women  their  husbands,  and  daughters  their  mothers.  Such  a 
one  died  for  his  name,  another  for  his  fortune ;  this  man 
for  having  manifested  an  opinion ;  that  for  his  silence  ; 
such  a  one  for  having  served  royalty;  another  for  having 
ostentatiously  embraced  the  republic ;  a  third  for  not  having 
adored  Marat ;  another  for  having  regretted  the  Girondists ; 
such  a  one  for  having  applauded  the  excesses  of  Hebert ; 
such  a  one  for  having  smiled  at  the  clemency  of  Danton ; 
SQch  a* one  for  having  emigrated;  another  for  having  re- 
mained in  his  dwelling ;  this  man  for  having  starved  the 
people,  from  not  expending  his  revenue ;  that  for  having 
displayed  a  luxury  which  insulted  the  public  misery. 

Keasons,  suspicions,  contrary  pretexts,  —  all  were  good.  It 
sufficed  that  there  were  informers  in  the  sections ;  and  the 
law  encouraged  them,  by  giving  them  a  share  of  the  confisca- 
tions. The  people,  at  once  denunciators,  judges,  and  heirs 
of  the  victims,  thought  to  enrich  themselves  by  confiscated 
^oods.  When  pretexts  of  death  were  wanting  to  the  pro- 
scribers, they  detected  true  or  dissembled  conspiracies  in  the 
prisons.  Spies,  disguised  under  the  garb  of  detentis,  pro- 
voked confidence,  sighs  for  liberty,  and  plans  of  escape 
amongst  the  prisoners  ;  sometimes  invented  them,  and  after- 
^irards  revealed  them  to  Fouquier-Tinville.  They  inscribed 
upon  their  informations  the  names  of  hundreds  of  suspected, 
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.vho  learned  tlieir  crimes  ftom  their  accuBations.  These  were 
cflUed  the  foumSes  of  the  goillotine.  They  made  a  void  in 
the  dungeons,  they  gave  the  people  a  false  feeling  of  a 
grand  crime  being  punished,  of  an  extreme  peril  avoided  by 
the  vigihmee  and  severity  of  the  republic.  They  encouraged 
terror,  they  imposed  silence  upon  discontent.  Daily  the 
nmnber  of  carts  employed  to  conduct  the  condemned  to  the 
scaffold  angmented.  At  four  o'clock  they  rolled,  more  or 
lesff  laden,  by  the  Pont-au^Change,  and  the  Rue  Saint  Honore, 
towards  the  place  of  the  Revolution.  They  delayed  their 
route  to  prolong  the  spectacle  to  the  people,  and  the  punish- 
ment to  the  victims. 

Thus  died,  decimated  amongst  their  chosen,  all  classes  of 
the  population,  —  nobility,  churchmen,  citizens,  magistracy, 
merchants,  and  even  the  people  themselves ;  thus  died  all 
the  great  and  obscure  citizens  who  represented  rank  in 
France,  the  professions,  science,  situations,  riches,  industry, 
opinion,  and  sentiment,  proscribed  by  the  sanguinary  regen- 
eration of  terror.  Thus  fell  one  by  one,  four  thousand  heads 
in  some  months,  amongst  whom  were  the  Montmorencies,  the 
Nceilles,  the  La  Bochefoucaulds,  the  Maillys,  the  Mouchys, 
the  Lavoisiers,  the  Nicolais,  the  Sombreuils,  the  Brancas, 
the  Broglies,  the  Boisgelins,  the  Beauvilliers,  the  Mailles, 
the  Montalemberts,  the  Roqnekures,  the  Bouchers,  the 
Gheniers,  the  Grammonts,  the  Duch&telets,  the  Clermont- 
Tonneres,  the  Thiards,  the  Moncrifs,  and  the  Mole-Champla- 
trenx.  Democracy  usurped  its  place  with  the  knife  ;  but  in 
taking  that  place,  it  outraged  humanity. 

XX.  ;The  regular  passage  of  these  processions  of  the 
scaffold,  after  having  been  long  a  spectacle  and  a  kind  of 
sinister  illostration  for  the  streets  which  they  borrowed,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  had  become  a  punishment 
and  a  species  of  disgrace  to  these  quarters.  The  passengers 
avoided  them.  The  windows,  the  shops,  the  stores,  were 
closed  at  the  approach  of  these  funeral  processions.  The 
vociferations  of  the  mob  frightened  the  citizens  even  in  their 
hearths,  who  dwelt  in  these  streets,  and  scared  children  in  the 
arms  of  their  mothers.  Tenants  abandoned  their  domiciles. 
Proprietors  commenced  complaining  in  petitions  to  the  Com- 
mune, that  their  houses  had  been  converted  into  licensed 
pbces  of  punishment     The  blood  of  two  or  three  thonsand 
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Tictimfy  which  had  gushed  out  smee  the  spring  wpmk  thi^ 
pavement  of  the  place  of  the  Bevolution  as  ia  i^  aliMighter^ 
house  of  meii»  stained  the  ground,  and  infected  the  air«  Hie 
Tuileri^  and  the.  Champs  Eljs^  were  deserted  hy  tiw 
crowd  of  promenadera.  The  miaama  of  death  corrupfced  tbe 
shade  of  the  trees. 

Two  executions,  naore  inauspicious  and  more  solema  than 
the  others,  ended  in  arousing  the  indignation  of  these  quarters 
against  the  location  of  the  guillotine.  At  tho  time  of*  the 
t^ing  of  Yerdun  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  179 1»  the  town 
had  celebrated  the  entrance  of  these  liberators  of  Louis  XVL 
The  inhabitants  conducted  their  daughters  to  a  ball,  some 
from  opinion,  others  through  fear.  After  the  deliverance  of 
Verdun,  the  republic  remembered  the  rejoicings,  of  which 
these  children  had  been  the  ornaments,  and  not  the  guiltf 
cause.  Brought  to  Paris  and  transferred  to  the  tribunal, 
their  age,  their  beauty,  their  obedience  to  their  parents,  the 
long  time  since  the  offence,  and  the  triumphs  which  had 
avenged  the  republic,  were  not  counted  as  excuse.  They 
were  sent  to  die  for  the  crime  of  their  fathers.  The  eldest 
was  eighteen :  they  were  all  clothed  in  white  robes*  The 
cart  which  carried  them  resembled  a  basket  of  lilies,  whose 
heads  waved  to  the  motion  of  the  arm*  The  affected  execu- 
tioners wept  with  tliem. 

XXI.  The  people  were  amazed  at  their  own  sererity. 
On  the.  following  morning  the  cars,  still  more  numen>ii% 
carted  to  punishment  all  the  nuns  of  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre. 
The  abbess  was  Madame  de  Montmorency.  These  poor 
females,  of  every  age,  from  tender  youth  even  to  grey  hairs, 
thrown  while  children  into  the  convents,  had  no  crime  to 
answer  for  but  the  will  of  their  parents  and  the  fidelity  of 
their  vows.  Grouped  around  their  abbess,  they  made  the  air 
resound  with  sacred  chaunts  on  mounting  the  carts,  and  san^ 
hyxnns  even  to  the  scaffold.  As  the  Girondists  had  chaunteil 
the  hymn  of  their  own  death,  so  did  these  virgins  sing,  even 
to  the  last  voice,  the  hymn  of  their  martyrdom. 

These  voices  sounded  like  remorse  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Innocence,  beauty,  and  religion,  immolated  at  the 
same  time  in  these  two  executions,  forced  the  multitude  to 
turn  away  their  eyes. 

Xhe  guillotines  were  removed  to  the  barriere  du  Trone,  in 
tlie  faubourg  Saint  Antoine. 
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The  ^le  of  the  funerftl  processions  was  lengthened  daily 
by  manj  cars.  At  one  time  they  carried,  with  forty-five 
magifltntes  of  Pans,  thirty-three  members  of  the  parKament 
of  Toulouse ;  another  time  twenty-seven  merchants  of  Sedan; 
and  often  sixty  and  even  eighty  condemned. 

One  of  the  cars  which  appeared  at  a  later  period  was 
escorted  by  poor  children  in  tatters.  These  cluldren  seemed 
to  Ueas  aad  to  weep  for  a  father.  The  old  man  seated  in 
the  car  was  the  Abb^  de  F^n61on,  half-nephew  of  the  author 
ef  TelemaehnSy  that  christian  germ  of  a  maddened  revolution 
.whkh  now  drank  the  Mood  of  his  fkmily. 

The  Abbe  de  Fen^lon  had  instituted  in  Parid  a  work  of 
'mercy  in  favour  of  those  wandmng  children  who  came  every 
winter  from  Savoy,  to  gain  their  livelihood  in  France,  in  the 
common  service  of  great  cities.  These  children,  learning 
that  their  benefactor  was  about  to  be  taken  from  them,  con. 
gregated  en  masse  in  the  morning  about  the  Convention,  to 
implore  the  humanity  of  the  representatives  and  the  pardon 
-of  virtue.  Their  youth,  their  languf^e,  and  their  tears, 
moved  the  Convention.  "  Are  you  then  children  yourselves  ?  ** 
exclaimed  the  imperturbable  Billaud-Varennes,  "to  allow 
•yoarselves  to  be  influenced  by  tears  ?  Tamper  once  with 
justice,  and  to-morrow  the  aristocrats  will  massacre  you 
without  pity." 

-  XXn.  This  same  Billaud-Varennes,  who  thus  refused 
pity  to  orphans,  at  a  later  period  during  his  exile  at  Cayenne, 
required  the  pity  of  a  black  slave.  The  Convention  dared 
not  relent  after  his  voice.  The  Abb6  de  F6n61on  marched  to 
death  escorted  by  his  good  deeds.  He  was  eighty-nine  years 
old.  They  were  obliged  to  help  him  to  mount  the  steps  oi 
'  the  guillotine.  When  on  hid  feet  upon  the  scaffold,  he  begged 
the  executioner  to  unbind  his  hands,  that  he  might  make 
one  last  gesture  of  embrace  to  these  poor  little  children. 
The  executioner  obeyed.  The  Abbe  de  Fenelon  stretched 
out  his  hands.  The  Savoyards  fell  upon  their  knees.  They 
bowed  their  bare  heads  under  the  benediction  of  the  djinz 
'TOBiL  The  prostrated  mob  imitated  them.  Tears  flowed. 
Sobs  broke  forth.  The  punishment  became  holy  as  a  sacri- 
fice. 

The  faubourg  Saint  Antoine  was  in  its  turn  indignant  r. 
having  been  selected  as  the  site  of  death.    The  very  ground 
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repulsed  the  executioner.  Still  the  proscribers  did  not  find 
death  sufficiently  prompt. 

XXIIL  One  evening  Fouquier-Tinville  was  cited  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

"  The  people,'*  said  Collot  to  him,  "  begin  to  get  Wearied. 
TTe  must  awaken  their  feelings  by  more  imposing  spectacles. 
Arrange  now  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  heads  fall  daily.'' 
"On  returning  from  the  committee,"  said,  in  his  intarrogatory, 
the  obedient  Fouquier-Tinville,  **  my  mind  was  so  troubled 
with  horror,  that,  like  Danton,  the  river  appeared  to  me  to 
roll  in  blood."  In  the  cemetery  of  Moust^eaux  a  vast  ditch, 
always  open,  and  the  sides  of  which  were  loaded  with  heaps 
of  lime,  received  indiscriminately  every  day  the  heads  and 
bodies  of  the  beheaded.  True  fountain  of  blood,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  the  inscription  of  annihilation  was  traced, 
DOBMiB  (to  sleep);  as  if  the  executioners  had  desired  to 
reassure  themselves  by  affirming  that  the  victims  would  never 
awake  again. 
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I.  Tbe  character  of  people  even  survived  their  revolutions. 
The  certainty  of  dying  spread  no  horror  over  the  interior  of 
the  prisons  in  Paris.  The  sensation  of  death  was  deadened 
in  people's  minds  by  its  constant  renewal.  Each  day  of  for- 
g;etfulness  was  a  fete  of  life  which  they  hastened  to  convert 
to  pleasure.  The  recklessness  of  their  own  destiny  raised 
the  detenus  to  the  appearance  of  stoicism.  The  lightness  of 
;heir  character  resembled  intrepidity.  Societies,  friendships, 
ind  loves,  were  contracted  for  an  hour  between  the  prisoners 
>f  both  sexes.  .  They  lavished  upon  amusements  and  affec- 
ions  the  moments  devoted  to  death.  Conversations,  rendez- 
ous,  secret  correspondence,  theatrical  games  imitated  in  the 
ungeons,  music,  poetry,  and  the  dance,  continued  even  to 
fie  last  hours.  They  came  to  tear  one  from  his  game  —  he 
',ft  his  cards  to  another;  another  from  the  table — he  finished 
y  emptying  his  glass  ;  a  third  from  the  embraces  of  a  wife 
:  a  lover —  he  consoled  himself  with  the  last  look  and  the 
voi«.  nt  X  B 
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last  pressure  of  the  hand.  Nerer  bad  the  intrepid  and 
voluptuous  character  of  the  French  youth  dallied  so  closely 
with  danger.  Condemnation  rendered  this  youth  sublime 
without  having  rendered  it  serious.  Religion,  that  visitor  of 
the  unfortunate,  consoled  the  greater  number.  Priests,  im- 
prisoned or  introduced  in  disguise,  celebrated  the  mysteries 
of  adoration,  rendered  more  touching  by  their  similarity  to 
sacrifice.  Poetry,  that  articulated  sigh  of  the  soul»  marked 
for  immortality  the  last  palpitations  of  many  hearts  full  of 
poetry, 

II.  Andr^  Ch^nier,  a  Roman  soul,  of  loftiest  imagination, 
whose  courageous  patriotism  had  withdrawn  him  from  poetry, 
to  throw  him  into  politics,  had  been  imprisoned  as  a  Giron- 
dist. 

The  dreams  of  his  splendid  imagination  had  found  their 
reality  in  Mademoiselle  de  Coigny,  who  was  incarcerated  in 
the  same  prison. 

Andr^  Chenier  rendered  to  this  young  captive  an  adora- 
tion of  enthusiasm  and  respect,  endeared  still  more  by  the 
sinister  shade  of  precocious  death  which  already  covered 
these  dwellings.  He  addressed  to  her  his  immortal  verses, 
La  Jeune  Captive^  —  the  most  melodious  sigh  that  ^ever 
issued  from  the  apertures  of  a  dungeon. 

in.  At  the  Cannes,  a  dark  and  narrow  dungeon,  into 
which  the  descent  was  by  two  steps,  and  which  opened  by  a 
barred  skylight  upon  the  garden  of  the  ancient  monastery, 
were  enclosed  three  women,  hurled  from  the  highest  prospe- 
rity into  the  same  prison.  Never  had  sculpture  united,  in  so 
equal  a  group,  faces,  charms,  and  forms,  more  calculated  to 
move  executioners.  The  one  was  Madame  d'Aiguillon,  a 
woman  of  an  illustrious  name  :  the  blood  of  her  family  still 
smoked  upon  the  scaffold.  The  other,  Josephine  Tascher, 
widow  of  General  Beauhamais,  who  had  been  recently 
sacrificed  for  having  been  unfortunate  with  the  army  of  the 
Rhine^  The  last,  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  was  the  young 
Theresa  Cabarus,  the  beloved  of  Tallien,  guilty  of  having 
softened  the  republicanism  of  the  representative  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  of  having  withdrawn  so  many  victims  from  pro- 
scription. The  Committee  of  PubHc  Safety  had  just  torn 
her  from  the  protection  of  the  proconsul,  without  pity  i<x 
her  complaints,  and  thrown  her  into  the  dungeons,  suspected 
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fitill  of  mfiuence  over  Tallien.  A  tender  friendship  united 
two  of  these  females,  inasmuch  as  thej  had  often  disputed 
the  publid  admiration,  and  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  or 
of  the  Convention-.  Of  the  two  last,  one  was  destined  to  the 
throne,  whither  the  love  of  young  Bonaparte  was  to  elevate 
her ;  the  other,  predestined  to  overturn  the  republic  by  in- 
spiring Tallien  with  the  courage  to  attack  the  committees  in 
the  person  of  Robespierre. 

A  solitary  mattrass,  stretched  upon  the  pavement  in  a 
niche  in  the  depth  of  the  dungeon,  served  as  a  couch  to  the 
three  uaptives.  They  there  wasted  themselves  in  remem- 
brances, in  impatience,  and  the  thirst  of  life.  They  wrote 
with  the  points  of  their  scissors  and  with  the  teeth  of  their 
combs  upon  the  plaister  of  their  partitions,  cyphers,  initialsy^ 
names  regretted  or  implored,  and  bitter  aspirations  for  lost 
liberty.  To  this  day  we  may  read  these  inscriptions.  Here  : 
"  Liberty,  when  wilt  thou  cease  to  be  an  idle  word  ?  "  Else-' 
where :  "Behold,  to-day  makes  forty-seven  days  that  we  are 
incarcerated-'*  Further  on:  "They  tell  us  that  we  shall 
depart  to-morrow."  Upon  another  place :  "  Vain  hope."  A 
little  lower  three  signatures  united:  "Citoyenne  Tallien^ 
Citoyenne  Beauhamais,  Citoyenne  cTAiguillon.** 

The  image  of  death,  present  to  their  eyes,  spared  neither 
their  looks  nor  their  imagination. 

Their  dungeon  was  one  of  the  cells  wherein  the  assassins 
of  September  had  massacred  the  majority  of  the  priests. 
Two  of  the  murderers,  wearied  with  slaughter,  had  reposed 
here  a  moment,  and  had  leant  their  sabres,  the  point  in  tlie 
earth,  against  the  wall,  to  recover  their  strength,  The  pro- 
file of  these  two  sabres,  from  the  hilt  to  the  extremity  of  the 
blade,  was  impressed  in  outlines  of  blood  upon  the  damp 
wall,  and  shone  there  like  the  swords  of  fire  which  the  ex- 
terminating angels  brandish  in  their  hands  around  the  taber-. 
nades.  You  may  follow  with  the  eye  their  marks  as  clearly 
traced  and  as  freshly  imprinted  as  if  that  mark  would  never 
dry-  Never  had  youth,  beauty,  love  and  death  been  grouped 
izi  such  a  framework  of  blood. 

rV.  But  there  was  one  prison  in  Paris  where  for  eight 
raonths  past  neither  report  from  without,  nor  the  consolations 
of"  friendship,  nor  the  images  of  love,  nor  the  last  smiles  of 
ii£e,  had  ever  penetrated :  a  sealed  tomb  before  death.    It 
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waa  the  Temple.  From  the  hour  when  those  gates  were 
opened  to  allow  the  queen  to  march  to  the  sca^old,  eight 
months  had  islapsed.  The  Dauphin  had  already  at  tibat 
epoch  been  consigned  to  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  Simon. 
This  profaned  child,  perverted  and  rendered  stupid  by  the 
rudeness  and  cynicism  of  Simon^  had  no  further  communi- 
cation with  his  sister  and  with  his  aunt.  They  saw  him  only, 
from  time  to  time,  tlirough  the  battlements  of  the  tower. 
They  there  breathed  the  air,  and  they  heard  with  horror  the 
poor  boy  sing,  without  comprehending  them,  the  impure  songs 
which  Simon  taught  him  against  ^s  own  mother  and  ius 
family. 

Madame  Elizabeth,  instructed  by  some  half  sentences  of 
the  trial  and  death  of  Marie  Antoinette,  had  not  revealed  all 
the  truth  to  her  neice.  She'  allowed  her  ignorance  to  waver 
in  that  doubt  which  surmises  the  worst  catastrophes^  but 
which  does  not  close  the  heart  to  all  hope.  Bound  in  still 
closer  and  more  mournful  captivity,  deprived  of  exercise, 
books,  and  fire,  and  almost  of  nourishment,  by  the  subaltern 
agents  of  the  Commune,  the  princesses  had  passed  the 
autumn  and  the  winter  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
exterior  or  interior  movements  of  the  republic.  A  visit  from 
four  municipals,  delegated  by  the  council,  and  severer  searches, 
warned  them  that  their  fate  would  be  more  rigorous.  Their 
paper  was  taken  from  them,  under  pretext  &at  they  made 
false  assignats.  They  deprived  them  even  of  the  games  at 
cards,  and  the  games  of  chess,  which  had  shortened  their 
long  winter's  evenings,  because  these  games  recalled  the 
names  of  king  and  queen,^  proscribed  by  the  republic  On 
the  19th  of  January,  the  evening  before  the  anniversary  of 
the  king's  death,  the  Dauphin  was  entirely  sequestered,  like 
a  wild  animal,  in  a  high  chamber  of  the  tower,  wherein  no 
one  entered.  Simon,  alone,  threw  to  him  his  provisions,  half 
opening  the  door.  A  flask  of  water,  seldom  replenished^  was 
his  beverage.  He  never  got  out  of  his  bed,  which  was  never 
made.  His  clothes,  bis  shirt,  and  his  shoes,  had  never  been 
changed  for  more  than  a  year.  His  window,  closed  by  a 
movable  fastening,  opened  no  more  to  the  air  without.  He 
continually  inhaled  his  own  infection.  He  had  neither  book, 
nor  plaything,  nor  tools,  to  occupy  his  hands.  Hia  active 
facukiesy  rep^ed  in  him  by  idleness  and  solitude,  Iiad  be- 
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come  depraved.  His  limbs  stiffened.  His  intelligence  be* 
came  suspended  under  the  continuance  of  his  terror.  Simon 
appeared  to  have  received  orders  to  try  to  what  degree  of 
brutality  and  misery  it  was  possible  to  make  the  son  of  a 
king  descend.  ^ , 

V.  The  aunt  and  sister,  also  prisoners,  incessantly  deplored 
and  wept  over  this  child.  Their  interrogatories  respecting 
him  were  always  answered  with  insult.  During  Lent,  they 
brought  them  only  coarse,  fat  viands,  to  force  them  to  violate 
the  precepts  of  the  prescribed  religion.  They  ate  nothing 
during  forty  days,  but  the  bread  and  milk  reserved  by  them 
from  the  superfluity  of  their  breakfast.  They  deprived  them 
of  candles  in  the  very  first  days  of  spring  from  national 
economy.  They  were  compelled  to  retire  to  repose  at  the 
close  of  day,  or  to  watch  in  darkness.  This  savage  captivity, 
nevertheless,  did  not  alter  the  dawning  beauty  of  the  youi^ 
princess,  nor  the  serenity  of  her  aunt*s  temper.  Nature 
and  youth  triumphed,  in  the  one,  over  persecution ;  religion 
triumphed,  in  the  other,  over  misfortune.  Their  mutual 
afifection,  their  conversation,  and  their  sufferings,  felt  and 
comprehended  mutually,  inspired  them  with  a  patience  which 
almost  resembled  peace. 

The  order  to  try  Madame  Elizabeth  was  a  challenge  of 
cruelty  between  the  ruling  men  as  to  who  would  be  the 
most  pitiless  towards  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons. 

VL  On  the  9th  of  May,  at  the  moment  when  the  prin- 
cesses, half  undressed,  were  praying  at  the  foot  of  their  beds, 
before  retiring  to  slumber,  they  heard  such  repeated  and 
violent  blows   at  the  door  of  their  chambers  as  made  it 
tremble  upon  its  hinges.     Madame  Elizabeth  hastened  to 
dress  herself,  and  to  open  it    "  You  must  descend  instantly," 
said  the  turnkeys  to  her.     "And  my  niece?"  replied  the 
princess !     "  We  shall  attend  to  her  by-and-by.**     The  aunt 
foresaw  her  fate,  rushed  towards  her  niece,  and  encircled 
lier  in  her  arms,  as  if  to  dispute  this  separation.    Madame 
Royale  wept  and  trembled.      "  Be  tranquil,  my  child,'*  said 
lier  aunt  to  her ;  "  I  shall  come  up  again,  without  doubt,  in 
an  instant." — "  No!  citot/enne  !**  rudely  replied  the  gaolers, 
*«  You  will  not  reascend:  take  your  bonnet  and  come  down." 
JLs  she  delayed,  by  her  protestations  and  embraces,  the  exe- 
cu^ion  of  this  order,  these  men  loaded  her  with  invectives 
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and  injurious  apostrophes.  She  tittered  her  last  adieu  and 
pious  exhortations  to  her  niece  in  few  words.  She  in- 
voked the  memory  of  the  king  and  queen  to  give  more 
authoritj  to  her  words.  She  bathed  the  face  of  the  young 
girl  with  her  tears,  and  went  out,  returning  to  bless  her  for 
the  last  time.  Having  descended  to  the  wickets,  she  there 
found  the  commissaries.  They  searched  her  anew.  They 
made  her  ascend  a  can*iage,  which  conducted  her  to  the 
Conciergerie. 

It  was  midnight.  It  lias  been  said  that  the  day  did  not 
eontain  hours  sufficient  for  the  impatience  of  the  tribunsL 
The  vice-president  awaited  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  inter- 
rogated her  without  a  witness.  They  left  her  afterwards  to 
take  some  repose,  upon  the  same  conch  where  Marie  Antoi- 
nette had  slept  out  her  agony.  On  the  following  morning,  they 
conducted  her  to  the  tribunal,  accompanied  by  twenty-foor 
accused,  of  every  age,  and  of  both  sexes,  selected  to  inspire 
the  people  with  the  remembrance  and  resentment  of  the 
<;ourt.  Of  this  number  were  Mesdames  de  Senozan,  de 
Montmorency,  de  Canisy,  de  Montmorin,  the  son  of  Madame 
de  Montmorin,  aged  eighteen,  M.  de  Lomenie,  the  former 
minister  of  war,  and  an  old  courtier  of  Versailles,  the  Count 
de  Sourdeval.  "  Of  what  should  she  complain  ?"  said  the 
public  accuser,  on  seeing  this  cortege  of  women  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  grouped  around  the  sister  of  Louis  XYI^ 
*'  In  seeing  herself  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine,  surrounded 
by  this  faithful  nobility,  she  may  imagine  herself  again  at 
Versailles." 

VII.  The  accusations  were  derisive,  the  answers  dis- 
dainful. "  You  call  my  brother  a  tyrant,"  said  the  sister  of 
Louis  XVI.  to  the  accuser,  and  to  the  judges :  "  if  he  had 
been  what  you  say,  you  would  not  be  where  you  are,  nor  I 
before  you !  '^  She  heard  her  sentence  without  astonishment 
and  without  grief.  The  only  favour  she  asked  was  a  priest 
faithful  to  her  faith,  to  seal  her  death  with  the  divine  paidoe. 
This  consolation  was  refused  her.  She  supplied  it  hy  prayer 
«nd  the  sacrifice  of  her  life.  A  long  time  before  the  boor 
of  punishment,  she  entered  the  common  dungeon  to  encou- 
rage her  companions. 

•  They  then  cut  her  long  fair  hair,  which  fell  to  her  feet 
like  the  crown  of  her  youth. 
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The  females  of  her  funeral  suite,  and  the  executioners 
themselves  divided  it  amongst  them. 

They  bound  her  hands.  They  made  her  then  mount  upon 
the  last  bench  of  the  car  which  closed  the  cortege.  They 
desired  that  her  punislmient  should  be  multiplied  by  the 
twenty-two  blows  which  fell  upon  these  aristocratical  heads. 
The  people  assembled  to  insult  remained  dumb  upon  her 
passage.  The  beauty  of  the  princess,  angelic  by  interior 
peace ;  her  innocence  of  all  the  disorders  wluch  had  rendered 
the  court  unpopular ;  her  youth  sacrificed  to  the  affection 
she  bore  to  her  brother,  and  her  voluntary  devotion  to 
the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold  of  her  family,  made  her  the 
purest  victim  of  royalty.  It  was  glorious  to  the  royal  family 
to  offer  up  this  spotless  victim,  —  impious  in  the  people  to 
exact  it.  A  secret  remorse  gnawed  every  heart.  The 
executioner  presented,  in  her,  relics  to  the  throne  and  a 
saint  to  royalty.  Her  companions  already  venerated  her 
before  heaven.  Proud  of  dying  with  innocence,  they  all 
humbly  approached  the  princess  before  asc^nding^  one  by 
one,  to  the  scaffold,  and  asked  the  consolation  of  embracing 
her. 

The  executioners  dared  not  refuse  to  females  what  they 
had  refused  to  Herault-de-Sechelles  and  to  Danton.  The 
princesd  embraced  all  the  condemned  as  they  ascended  the 
ladder*  After  this  funereal  homage,  she  yielded  her  head 
to  the  axe.  Chaste  in  the  midst  of  the  seductions  of 
beauty  and  of  youth,  pious  and  pure  in  a  frivolous  court, 
patient  in  the  dungeon,  humble  in  greatness,  proud  upon 
the  scaffold,— Madame  Elizabeth  bequeathed,  by  her  death,  a 
model  of  innocence  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne,  an  example 
to  affection,  and  admiration  to  the  world,  and  an  eternal 
reproach  to  the  republic. 

YUL  The  number  and  barbarity  of  the  executions,  the 
innocence  of  the  victims,  the  distribution  of  spoil,  the  deri- 
sion of  judgment,  the  streams  of  blood,  and  the  heaps  of 
corpses^  traBsformed  the  nation  into  an  executioner,  and  the 
government  into  a  machine  of  murder.  To  govern  was  but 
to  strike.  France  presented  the  spectacle  of  a  people  deci- 
xnated  by  themselves.  The  government  dared  not  abandon 
tlxe  guillotine  for  fear  it  should  turn  against  itself.  It  alone 
px-eserved  some  days  of  power  by  sheltering  itself  under  a 
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pMrpBtmJ  flG«£McL  Such  ft  governmenft  could  net  exist  long. 
it  iras  one  protracted  assasaination.  Crime  is  not  durafale  in 
Ufttore. 

We  do  not  entablish  ra^C)  vengeance,  spoliation,  impietj, 
and  murder.  We  contend  against  them,  blush  at  them, 
«nd  cast  shame  at  their  feet.  Such  is  the  diyine  order  of 
iuiman  societj.  The  Revolution,  armed  to  destroy  ancient 
and  odious  inequality,  and  to  march  in  order  to  fraternal 
democracy,  could  ao^  with  impunity,  denaturalise  and  ooo- 
▼ert  itself  into  sauguinary  oppression.  After  having  o¥er- 
tbrown  the  throne,  it  should  have  sought  another  regu- 
lated power  in  the  people,  and  have  organised  it  by  insti- 
tutions and  not  by  proscriptions.  Terror  was  not  power,  it 
was  tyranny.  Tyranny  could  not  be  the  govermnent  of 
liberty. 

These  thoughts  fermented  in  the  brain  of  Robe^ierre. 
£Ee  wearied  his  head  with  the  problem  of  how  this  power 
eould  be  converted  into  a  republic  Three  months  gsvo  him 
the  solution. 

IX*  The  death  of  Hubert  had  rendered  Robespierre 
master  of  the  Commune.  The  death  of  Danton  had  rendered 
him  the  arbiter  of  the  Convention.  The  perseverance  and 
spirituality  of  his  doctrine  subjected  the  Jacobins  to  Mn. 
His  talent,  increased  by  arduous  study,  and  by  five  years 
passed  almost  entirely  in  the  tribune,  bestowed  upon  his 
ideas  and  speech  a  force  and  authority  no  longer  dispnted. 
No  eloquence  could  henceforth  weigh  with  his*  He  was 
the  only  important  voice  in  the  republic  The  Jacobins  and 
the  Convention  listened  solely  to  him.  Although  he  did 
not  possess,  nor  as  yet  affect  absolute  rule  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  the  opinion  of  France  decreed  him  the 
superiority,  that  dictatorship  of  nature  His  coilea^esware 
tacitly  indignant,  but  feigned  themselves  to  award  it  to 
him.  The  Convention  simulated  entliusiasm  to  di^uise  sab- 
jection.  The  Cordeliers  were  dispersed;  their  conquered 
remnant  sought  refuge  amongst  the  Jacobins.  The  Com- 
mune, entirely  subordinate  to  the  agents  of  Robespierre  s 
party,  responded  to  him  from  the  sections,  the  sections  from 
the  people,  Henriot  from  the  national  guard.  RobespieiTe 
did  not  reign,  but  his  name  reigned.  He  had  but  to  realise 
his  reign  and  to  organise  his  dictatorship.    But  at  tiiis  last 
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Step  lie  faltered.     His  refusal  of  sutsreme  power  was  siuear^ 

in  the  inotiTes  which  he  adduced*     But  there  were  othel: 

motives  which  made  him  averse  to  seize  on  the  govermneDt  • 

alone.     These  motives  he  had  not  iss  jet  avowed.    It  was 

because  he  had  attained  the  goal  of  his  thoughts^  and  lie 

knew  not,  iu  reality,  what  fonn  it  behoved  him  to  give  to 

the  revoiudoaary  institutions.     A  man  of  ideas  rather  thaja 

of  action,  Robespierre  possessed  the  sentiment  of  the  Bevo*- 

lution  rather  than   its  political   formula*     He  dreamt  of 

the   spirit  of  institutions  for  the  future,  he  was  deficient 

in  the  mechanism  of  a  popular  government.    His  theQriea» 

borrowed  from  books,  were  brilliant  and  va^ue  as  perspeo- 

tire,  Bpcertain  as  the .  distant  prospect.     He  was  alwaja 

considering  th^n;  he  dazzled  himself  with  coiKtemplating 

them,  but  never  touched  them  with  the  firm  unerring  hand  of 

practice*    He  was  ignorant  that  liberty  herself  must  protect 

herself  by  a  strong  power,  and  that  this  power  requires  » 

head  to  will--- and  members  to  execute.     He  believed  that 

the  words  liberty,  equality,  disinterestedness,  devotion,  aod 

virtue,  constantly  repeated,  formed  in  themselves  alone  a 

goTernment.     He  took  philosophy  for  policy.    He  was  irrir 

tated  at  his  miscalculations.    He  constantly  attributed  bis 

mistakes  to  plots  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  demagogues.  He 

thought  that  by  suppressing  the  aristocrats  aiKi  demagogues 

of  society,  he  would  suppress  the  vices  of  humanity  and  the 

obstacles  to  the  woii^ing  of  institutions.     He  had  taken  an 

illnaoiry,  in  lieu  of  a  serious,  view  of  the  people.     He  was 

angry  at  fioiding  them  often  so  weak,  so  cowardly,  so  cruel, 

so  ignorant,  so  versatile,  and  so  unworthy  of  the  rank  which 

nature  assigned  them.     He  was  chagrinedi  and  soured,  and 

loaded  the  scaffold  to  explain  his  difficulties  to  himself. 

Xhen  he  was  irritated  at  the  very  excess  of  the  scaffold-"— 

and  returned  to  ike  words  justice  and  humanity.     Again  he 

resorted  to  punishment.     He  invoked  virtue  and  instigated 

<3eath;  floating  one  while  upon  the  clouds,  at  another  in 

l>lood.     He  despaired  of  mankind — he  was  frightened  at 

himself.     ''Death!  always  death!"  he  frequently  exclaimted 

in  private ;  *^  and  the  wretches  cast  it  upon  me !  '  What 

a.  m^nory  I  shall  leave  behind  me  if  this  lasts  I  Life  is  a 

l>urthen  to  me."     Once,  at  last,  truth  revealed  itseUl     He 

oxciaimed,  with  a  sign  <^  want  of  confidence  in  ^bimself^ 
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*'  No !   I  am  not  made  to  govern ;  I  am  made  to  combat  the 
enemies  of  the  people." 

X.  Saint-Juat,  his  onlj  confidant,  came  repeatedly  daring 
every  day,  to  closet  himself  with  Robespierre.  He  endea- 
▼emred  to  persuade  his  master  to  adopt  a  policy  less  vague, 
and  plans  more  decided. 

Sfdnt-Jnst,  though  young,  possefised,  if  not  in  idea,  at 
least  in  character,  the  consummate  maturity  of  a  statesman. 
He  was  bom  a  tyrant.  He  had  the  insolence  of  govern- 
ments, even  before  he  possessed  its  power.  His  limguage 
aaaumed  the  form  of  command.  He  was  as  laconic  as  his 
wilL  His  missions  in  the  camps  and  the  imperious  use 
which  he  had  made  of  his  authority  over  the  generals  in  the 
midst  of  their  armies,  had  taught  Saint-Just  how  easily  men 
are  madS  to  submit  under  the  hand  of  a  single  man.  £0$ 
bravery  and  fiery  manner  had  given  him  the  attitude  of  a 
military  tribune,  as  ready  to  execute  as  to  conceive  a  coup 
de  main.  Robespierre  was  the  only  man  before  whom 
Saint-Just  bowed*— as  before  the  superior  and  regulating  idea 
of  the  republic.  Even  though  accusing  his  delay,  he  re* 
apected  his  irresolution,  and  devoted  himself  to  him  in  his 
fall.  To  fall  with  Robespierre  appeared  to  him  to  fall  with 
the  very  cause  of  the  Revolution.  An  impatient  disciple, 
but  still  always  a  disciple,  he  urged  the  oracle,  he  did  not 
ibrce  it. 

Couthon,  Lebas,  Coffinhal,  and  Buonarotti  were  fre- 
quently admitted  to  his  conferences.  All  sincere  republicans, 
they  felt,  however,  as  Saint- Just,  that  the  hour  of,  the  crisis 
had  arrived,  and  that  if  the  republic  entertained  horror  for 
a  tyrant,  it  required  a  power  less  wavering  and  irresponsible 
than  that  of  committees.  Thus  as  in  every  crisis  wherein 
Robespierre  had  trusted  to  time  and  to  fortune,  ratiier  than 
to  resolution,  he  adopted  the  part  of  allowing  himself  to  be 
swayed  by  the  moment  believing  that  the  oracle  was  in  the 
circumstance,  and  confiding  in  fatality,  that  superstition  of 
men  who  have  been  long  fortunate. 

XL  It  was,  however,  arranged  between  him  and  his 
friends,  that  the  republic  required  institutions ;  that  ov^er  the 
committees  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  supreme  director  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  executive  power;  and  that  if  the 
Jacobins,  the  Convention,  and  the  people  decided  on  giving 
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a  head  to  the  goremment,  Robespierre  should  devote  hha>* 
self  to  this  temporary  magistracy. 

They  agreed,  besides,  in  the  necessity  of  promptly  wrest- 
ing power  from  the  members  of  the  committees ;  of  watching 
and  purifying  the  Jacobins,  an  indispensable  point  of  support 
for  exciting  the  Convention ;  of  possessing  themselves  of  the 
general  council  of  the  Commune,  which  had  insurrection  at 
its  disposal ;  of  remaining  masters,  through  Henriot,  of  thd 
armed  force  of  Paris ;  of  weaning  over,  by  means  of  Saint* 
Just  and  Lebas,  the  feeling  of  the  camps ;  of  successively 
recalling  from  the  departments  the  deputies  in  mission  on 
mrhom  they  did  not  rely ;  of  banishing  from  the^ Convention 
or  destroying  in  the  minds  of  the  people  those  whom  they 
suspected  of  ambitious  projects ;  and  finally,  of  preparing  m 
advance  for  Robespierre  a  legal  arm  so  arbitrary,  so  absolute^ 
and  so  terrible,>  that  he  shoidd  have  nothing  more  to  ask 
when  raised  to  the  supreme  magistracy ;  to  cause  every  head 
to  bend  under  the  law  of  unity  and  before  the  level  of  death. 
Robespierre  reserved  to  himself  the  right  never  to  act  but 
by  force  of  opinion,  not  to  have  recourse  to  insurrection,  to 
respect  the  nationsd  sovereignty  in  its  centre,  and  to  accept 
only  that  title  and  power  which  should  be  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  national  representation.  Couthon  was  charged  to 
prepare  a  decree  which  gave  the  dictatorship  to  the  com- 
mittees. This  dictatorship  once  voted  by  the  Convention^ 
they  would  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the  committees,  and 
would  turn  it  in  need  against  them.  It  was  this  unexplained 
decree  whidi  was  called  some  days  later  the  decree  of  tht 
22nd  FrairiaL  Saint-Just  suspended  for  some  days  his  de* 
parture  for  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  launch  forth 
previously  in  the  committee  and  in  thC'Convention  some  of 
those  axioms  which  fall  from  on  high  into  the  Ideas  of  an 
assembly,  which  convey  a  presentiment  of  the  depth  of  pro* 
jects,  and  prepare  the  imagination  for  the  unknown. 

XII.  The  urgency  was  extreme,  the  step  slippery.  The 
death  of  Danton  had  beheaded  La  Montague.  The  Monta*> 
gnards  were  themselves  astonished  at  the  removal,  by  so 
sudden,  so  bold,  and  so  unforeseen  a  coup  de  7»ain^  of  a 
man  who  was  rooted  amongst  them,  and  whose  aba^ies 
left  them  without  spirit,  without  voice,  and  without  arms, 
to   the  supremacy  of  the  committees.      Robespierre  had 
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gaiaed  by  tkis  coup  iFelae  an  onthority  and  respect  which 
caused  trembling,  but  also  hatred,  amongst  the  Convention- 
alists. The  man  who  had  subdued  and  killed  Danton  could 
dare  and  do  all.  Hitherto  the  disinterestedness  of  Robes- 
pierre was  accredited,  but  now  they  believed  in  his  ambition. 
The  very  suspicion  of  this  ambition  was  strength  to  him. 
There  ara  vices  which  the  cowardice  of  men  respects  more 
than  virtue.  From  the  moment  that  Robespierre  prepared 
to  retgn,  they  prepared  to  obey  him.  Slaves  are  never  want- 
ing to  tyrants,  nor  encouragement  to  tyranny.  La  Montagne 
enmcuse  feigned  idolatry  for  Robespierre.  This  apparent 
worship,  however,  was  at  bottom  mingled  with  fear  and 
wrath.  The  numerous  friends  of  Danton  e^cperienced  a 
secret  shame  at  having  abandoned  him.  The  name  of  Dan- 
ton caused  them  remorse.  His  vacant  place  upon  La  Mon- 
tagne, which  no  one  dared  to  occupy,  accused  thenu  His 
remembrance  importuned  them  to  avenge  him. 

But  with  the  exception  of  some  glances  of  intelligence, 
and  some  half-interchanged  words,  no  one  dared  to  confide 
to  his  neighbour  his  secret  misgivings.  Robespierre  was 
reduced  to  seek  in  men's  countenances  the  favour  or  hatred 
which  they  bore  towards  him.  To  understand  an  opposition 
thoroughly,  it  was  necessary  to  analyse  every  look. 

XIII.  Among  those  prominent  faces  which  disturbed  and 
offended  Robespierre's  eye  might  be  reckoned  Legendre, 
veiled,  however,  under  the  mask  of  complaisance ;  Leonard 
Bourdon,  who  ill  disguised  resentment ;  Bourdon  (de  I'Oise), 
too  intemperate  in  speech  for  silenj;  servitude ;  Ck>llot 
d'Herbois,  too  declamatory *to  support  superiority  of  talent; 
Barr^re,  whose  ambiguous  physiognomy  left  even  supicion 
undecided ;  Sieyes,  M'ho  had  spread  the  darkness  of  his  soul 
over  his  countenance,  so  that  the  insensibility  of  an  automaton 
might  alone  be  read  there ;  Barras,  with  dissembled  impar- 
tiality; Fr^ron,  who  concealed  the  tears  with  which  his 
heart  had  been  inundated  since  the  execution  of  Lucile  Des- 
moulins;  Tallien,  ill-disguising  a  secret  sorrow  since  the 
imprisonment  of  Theresa  Cabarus,  who  bore  his  name,  in 
the  dungeons  of  Carmes ;  Camot,  whose  austere  and  martial 
brow  disdained  dissimulation ;  Yadier,  one  while  caressing, 
at  another  aggressive ;  Louis  (du  bas-Rhin),  displaying  his 
violence  boldly ;  BiUaud-Yarennes,  the  face  of  Brutus  watch- 
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log  CaBsar,  whose  pale  and  atteDuated  countepaaee^'WrinUed 
brow,  thin  lips,  and  glance  sardonic,  and  as  if  springing. 
from  a  hidden  source,  revealed  a  disposition  embarrnssing  to 
know,  difficult  to  bend,  and  impossible  to  subdue ;  and,  IsLStly^ 
Courtois,  deputy  of  Anbe,  the  friend  of  Danton,  having  never 
applauded  his  crimes,  but  never  betrayed  his  remembrance,-— 
an  honest  man,  whose  just  and  moral  republicanism  had  not 
hardened  his  heart. 

Some  friends  of  Marat  and  Hebert,  deputies  such  as  Car- 
rier, FoHche,  and  of  other  Conventionalists,  recalled  frois; 
their  missions  to  obey  the  public  clamour  against  their  atro*. 
cities,  grouped  or  seated  themselves  discontentedly  in  the 
ranks  of  La  Montagne. 

La  Plaine,  composed  of  the  remnant  of  Girondists,  more: 
pliable  and  more  servile  than  ever,  since  they  had  been  de«^ 
ciroated,  were  silent  —  voted,  and  admired. 

XIV.  Li  the  interior  of  the  two  great  committees,  the 
parties*  more  immediately  clashing  displayed  their  character 
the  more  completely  without  disclosing  themselves-  Vadiear, 
Aroar,  Jagot,  Louis  (du  bas-Rhin),  David,  Lebas,  Lavioom* 
terie,  Hoyse,  Bayle,  Elie  Lacoste,  and  Dubarran,  composed 
the  Committee  of  General  Safety. 

Almost  all  these  members  of  the  Committee  of  General 
Safety  had  an  absolute  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Robes- 
pierre* Some,  however,  remembered  Danton,  and  others 
Hebert,  with  bitterness.  David  and  Lebas  alone  represented  . 
there  the  will  of  the  ruler  of  the  Jacobins ;  the  former  by 
servility,  the  latter  from  feeling  and  conviction. 

XV.  In  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  centre  and 
focus  of  government,  the  absence  of  many  representatives 
in  mission  allowed  the  deliberations  and  power  to  osoillate 
unong  a  small  number  of  members  who  comprised  the  re* 
public.  These  were  then  Robespierre,  Couthon,  Saint-Just, 
Billaud-Varennes,  Barrere,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Carnot,  Prieur, 
md  Robert  Lindet. 

Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Saint-Just  were  the  political 
nen :  Billaud-Varennes,  Barrere,  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  the 
'evolutionists :  Carnot,  Robert  Lindet,  and  Prieur  were  the 
idzninistrators  of  the  Committee.  The  first  governed,  the 
econd  struck,  the  third  served  the  republic. 

Between  Robespierre's  party  and  that  of  BiUaiid«Varenne8> 
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sileaty  but  deep  dissension  began  to  break  out,  Carnot, 
Lindet,  and  Prieur  endeavoured  to  stifle  these  difierenoes  in 
tlie  mystery  of  their  sittings,  for  fear  of  encouraging  without 
factions  fatal  to  the  general  safety.  Occasionally  these  three 
decemvirs  reunited  themselves  to  Robespierre,  more  frequently 
to  Billaud-Varennes  and  Barrere.  The  haughty  reserve  of  Ro- 
bespierre, the  coarseness  of  Couthon,  and  the  dogmatism  of 
Saint-Just,  offended  the  Conventionalists,  and  reduced  them 
from  repulsion  of  character  into  a  silent  apathy,  which  re- 
sembled opposition.  When  Robespierre  was  absent,  they 
pronounced  the  word  tyrant.  He  abused,  said  they,  alter- 
nately eloquence  or  silence ;  he  commanded  as  a  master,  or 
was  silent  as  a  superior  who  disdained  discussion ;  he  left  to 
the  committee  the  responsibility  of  its  acts,  after  having  in- 
spired them ;  he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  blsmiing 
the  Jacobins  for  what  he  had  consented  to  at  the  Tuileries; 
he  boasted  of  moderation,  and  exhorted  clemency;  he  de- 
fended those  victims  whose  blood  was  the  most  indispensable 
to  his  own  greatness ;  he  cast  all  the  odium  of  government 
upon  his  colleagues ;  he  defamed  them  by  his  isolation ;  he 
alone  usurped  all  popularity ;  he  shackled  the  war  policy  of 
Carnot;  he  smiled  with  contempt  from  his  bench  at  the 
military  vaunting  of  Barrere ;  he  did  not  disguise  those 
after-thoughts  which  weighed  more  than  his  just  influence 
in  the  committee ;  and  he  assumed  in  the  assemblies  a  mien 
which  betrayed  the  disdain  or  the  majesty  of  a  despot.  No 
familiarity  tempered  his  authqrity ;  he  arrived  late,  he  en- 
tered with  a  negligent  step,  he  seated  himself  without  speak- 
ing, he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  table,  he  leaned  his  face  upon 
his  hands,  he  forbade  his  lips  to  express  either  approbation 
or  blame,  and  he  habitually  feigned  absence,  and  sometimes 
sleep,  to  evince  indifference  or  unconcern. 

Such  were  the  reproaches  which  circulated  secretly  against 
Robespierre  in  the  committees. 

XYI.  In  the  Commune  he  reigned  as  a  sovereign  through 
Fleuriot-Lescot  and  Fayan:  the  one  mayor  of  Paris,  the 
other  the  national  agent. 

The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  devoted  to  him  tbrongh 
Dumas,  Hermann,  Souberbielle,  Duplay,  and  all  the  jurors- 
men  chosen  from  that  class  of  people  amongst  whom  the 
name  of  Robespierre  was  adored. 
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XVn.  In  the  Jacobins,  Bobespierre  reigned  by  himselfl 
Disdainful  in  the  committee,  negligent  in  the  Convention,  he 
was  assiduous,  indefatigable,  eloquent,  obsequious,  and  terrible 
eveiy  evening  at  the  sittings  of  this  society.  There  was  his 
empire.  He  consolidated,  by  exercising,  it.  He  accustomed 
opinion  to  obey  him,  to  prepare  the  republic  voluntarily  to 
commit  itself  to  his  hands.  He  commenced^  only  a  few  days 
after  the  punishment  of  Danton,  to  exercise  his  sovereignty 
in  their  tribune. 

Dufourny,  the  president  of  the  Jacobins  for  many  years> 
had  sometimes  dared  to  interrupt  the  orator,  or  to  contrmlict 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  discourses.  He  had  further  mnr* 
mured  against  the  evidence  of  Saint-Just  and  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Dantonists.  Attacked  by  Yadier,  DufounT* 
essayed  to  justify  himself.  Bobespierre,  allowing  the  wave 
of  resentment  which  he  had  raised  to  spread  for  some  time 
agaiust  him,  said  to  Dufourny,  ^'  Eemember,  that  Chabot  and 
Honsin  were  once  as  impudent  as  yourself;  and  that  impu* 
dence  upon  the  brow  is  the  seal  of  crime,"  "  Mine  is  tran- 
quillity," replied .  Dufourny.  "  Tranquillity ! "  answered 
Robespierre.  "No!  tranquillity  is  not  in  thy  soul.  I  shall 
refer  to  all  your  words ;  to  unveil  you  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Tranquillity !  conspirators  constantly  invoke  it ;  but 
they  shall  not  have  it.  What !  they  dare  to  bewail  Danton, 
Lacroix,  and  their  accomplices,  when  the  crimes  of  these 
men  are  written  with  our  blood ;  when  Belgium  yet  smokes 
with  their  treason !  You  think  to  deceive  us  with  your  per- 
fidious intentions!  You  shall  not  succeed  therein!  You 
were  the  friend  of  Fabre  d'Eglantine ! " 

XVIII.  Saint- Just  rose  daily  more  and  more  in  the  Con- 
vention. He  endeavoured  to  increase  the  soul  of  the  republic 
to  the  proportion  of  a  complete  regeneration  of  society.  His 
maxims  possessed  the  dogmatism,  and  almost  the  authority, 
of  a  prophet.  One  might  imagine  in  this  man,  so  young,  so 
handsome,  and  so  inspired,  the  precursor  of  a  new  age.  "We 
must,"  said  he,  in  a  report  upon  the  general  police,  "  form  a 
new  city.  We  must  make  it  understood  that  a  revolutionary 
government  is  not  a  state  of  conquest,  nor  a  state  of  war,  but 
a  passage  from  bad  to  good^  from  corruption  to  probity,  from 
evil  to  honest  maxims.  A  revolutionist  is  inflexible ;  but  he 
is  sensible,  mild,  polite,  and  frugal.    He  strikes  in  the  com- 
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bat,  he  defends  innocence  before  the  judges.  Jean  Jacques 
Bousseau  was  a  revolutionist ;  he  was  doubtless  neither  inso* 
knt  nor  rude.  Be  you  such !  Await  no  other  recompence 
tban  immortality.  I  know  that  those  who  have  desired  well 
have  all  perished.  Codrus  was  precipitated  into  an  abyss. 
Lycurgus  had  his  eye  plucked  out  by  the  thieves  of  Sparta, 
and  died  in  exile.  Phocion  and  Socrates  drank  hemlock. 
Athens  even  on  that  day  crowned  herself  with  flowers.  It 
signifies  not,  they  had  done  good.  If  this  good  was  lost  to 
their  country,  it  was  not  concealed  from  the  divinity !  To 
form  a  good  public  conscience, — there  is  the  police.  This 
conscience,  as  uniform  as  the  human  heart,  is  composed  of 
the  inclination  of  the  people  to  the  general  good.  You  have 
been  severe,  you  have  been  compeUed  to  be  so.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  avenge  our  fathers,  and  to  conceal  under  its 
wreck  this  monarchy,  the  huge  cofl&n  of  so  many  servile 
generations.  What  would  have  become  of  an  indulgent  re- 
public against  ruthless  enemies?  We  have  opposed  blade  to 
blade,  and  liberty  is  founded.  She  sprang  from  the  bosom 
of  tempest  and  grief,  as  the  world  from  chaos,  and  the  man 
who  weeps  at  his  birth."  (The  Convention  applauded  en- 
thusiastically.) 

**  Let  us  cherish  retired  life.  Ye  ambitious  ones,  go  and 
walk  in  the  cemeteiy  where  repose  together  conspirators 
and  tyrants,  and  decide  between  fame,  which  is  the  noise  of 
tongues,  and  true  glory,  which  is  the  esteem  of  one's  self. 
The  government  is  accused  of  a  dictatorship!  And  since 
when  have  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  been  so  pregnant 
with  solicitude  for  the  conservation  of  liberty?  There  was 
never  a  person  so  shameless  in  Rome  as  to  reproach  the 
severity  which  Cato  displayed  towards  Catiline.  Caesar  alone 
regretted  that  traitor!  It  is  for  you  to  impress  apon  the 
world  the  stamp  of  your  genius !  Form  civil  institutions  of 
which  one  has  not  thought  as  yet !  It  is  therein  that  you 
will  proclaim  the  perfection  of  your  democracy.  Do  not 
doubt  it !  All  that  exists  around  should  have  an  end,  for 
all  that  does  exist  around  us  is  unjust.  Liberty  will  shroud 
the  world.  Let  factions  disappear !  Let  the  Convention 
soar  alone  over  every  power!  Let  the  revolutionists  be 
Romans,  and  not  barbarians !  ** 

XIX.  These  lyrical  maxims  seemed  to  brighten  the  sere* 
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nityof  the  future,  in  the  midst  of  the  horror  of  the  times. 
The  Convention  applauded  them  vehemently.  It  was  wea- 
ried ynih  rigour.  It  welcomed  the  slightest  presentiments 
of  clemency. 

Robespierre  and  his  friends  preceded  the  Convention  ia 
this  feeling.  They  knew  that  the  words  of  Saint-Just  were 
but  the  confidences  of  the  master  carried  to  the  tribune  to 
prove  opinion.  Robespierre  was  in  himself  two  men :  the 
enemy  of  the  ancient  order,  and  the  apostle  of  the  new  one. 
The  death  of  Danton  had  terminated  his  first  part.  He  was 
impatient  to 'sustain  the  second.  Wearied  with  executions, 
he  desired,  he  said,  to  seat  the  government  on  the  basis  of 
morality  and  virtue,  those  two  foundations  of  the  human 
soul.  Obedience  to  human  law  is  but  servitude.  That  which 
constitutes //m/^  is  the  sentiment  which  elevates  this  obedience 
to  God.  Thus,  from  tyranny  which  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  the 
atheist,  society  becomes  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  deist. 
This  title,  by  rendering  the  law  holy,  renders  it  also  strong, 
since  to  judge  and  to  avenge  belongeth  to  God. 

The  idea  of  God,  that  common  treasure  of  all  the  religions 
upon  earth,  had  been  degraded  to  the  dust  —  prostrated  in 
the  demolition  of  beliefs;  it  had  been  mutilated  and  crushed  in 
the  mind  of  the  people  by  the  proscriptions,  and  by  the  paro- 
dies of  the  Catholic  worship,  which  Hebert  and  Chaumette 
incited  against  the  temples,  the  priests,  and  religious  ceremo- 
nies. The  people,  who  easily  confound  the  symbol  with  the 
idea,  had  believed  that  God  was  a  prejudiced  counter-revolu- 
tionist. The  republic  seemed  to  have  swept  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  from  its  territory  and  from  its  heaven.  Atheism, 
openly  preached,  had  been  for  some  a  revenge  for  their 
long  subjection  to  a  worship  repudiated  by  them,  for  others 
a  theory  favourable  to  all  crimes.  '  The  people,  in  severing 
this  divine  chain  of  faith  in  God,  who  retained  their  consci- 
snce,  had  thought  to  sever  at  the  same  time  all  the  bonds  of 
iuty.  Terror  upon  earth  had  succeeded  justice  in  heaven. 
Now  that  it  was  desired  to  do  away  with  the  scaffold  and 
naugurate  institutions,  it  became  necessary  to  restore  a  con- 
science to  the  people.  A  conscience  without  God  is  a  tribunal 
without  a  judge.  The  lighi  of  conscience  is  nothing  more 
ban  the  reflection  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man 
vol..  m.  p  p 
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kiiicL     Shot  out  Grod,  and  man  is  in  darkness^     Vattue  ma j 
be  mistaken  for  crime,  and  crime  for  Tirtue. 

XX.  Bobespieire  felt  these  truths  profonndlj^i  It  is 
neoessarj  to  state,  however  repugnant  one  may  be  to  beUeve 
it»  that  he  did  not  only  feel  them  as  a  pidicy  which  borrows 
a  chain  from,  heaven  to  fetter  men  more  dorely  with  it ;  he 
felt  them  as  a  convinced  sectary,  who  himself  first  bowa  down 
before  the  idea  which  he  desires  to  make  the  peofle  «dore. 
Therein  he  had  Mahomet  in  his  thoughts.  The  hour  of  re- 
Gonstmction  commenced.  He  desired  to  reconstrocty  before 
•11,  the  mind  of  the  nation.  With  the  same  hand  which 
bad  bestowed  upon  it  all  power,  it  behoved  him  to  give  it 
all  light  A  republic  which  ought  to  have  no  other  sove- 
reignty than  morality  should  rest  entirely  upon  a  divine 
principle.  In  the  beginning  of  April  he  went  to  pass  some 
days  in  the  forest  of  Montmorency.  He  often  visit^  tbe  hut 
which  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau  had  inhabited.  It  was  in  this 
house  and  in  this  garden  that  he  finished  his  report,  under 
those  very  trees  where  his  master  had  so  magnificentl j 
written  of  God. 

XXL  On  the  20tli  Prairial  he  ascended  the  tribime»  his 
report  in  his  hand.  Never,  say  the  survivors  of  that  day 
had  his  attitude  displayed  such  a  tension  of  wilL  Never  had 
his  voice,  drawn  from  his  very  soul,  an  accent  of  more  moral 
authority.  He  seemed  to  speak  no  longer  in  the  tribuae  as 
one  who  raised  or  caressed  the  people,  nor  even  as  a  legis- 
lator who  promulgates  perishable  laws ;  but  as  a  nfeeaaenger 
who  brings  truth  to  men.  The  legislator  who  restores  in  the 
human  heart  an  idea  obscured  or  mutilated  by  ages,  aj^^eared 
at  this  moment  to  Robespierre  equal  to  the  philosophy  which 
conceives  it  The  Convention,  mute  and  collected^  some 
through  fear,  others  through  respect,  had  in  contemplatioo 
the  gravity  of  the  idea  on  which  they  wore  about  to  toach. 

**  Citizens,"  said  Bobespierre,  after  an  exordium  relative 
to  the  circumstances  ;  *^  every  doctrine  which  consoles  and 
elevates  the  mind  ought  to  be  received  ;  rgect  those  which 
tend  to  degrade  it  and  corrupt  it.  Reanimate  —  exalt  — 
every  generous  sentiment  and  every  great  moral  idea  which 
some  have  desired  to  extinguish.  Who  has  bestowed  upon 
you  the  mission  of  announcing  to  the  people  that  the 
Divinity  exists  not ;  oh,  you  who  are  impassioned  for  this 
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barrea  doctrine^  and  who  have  no  passion  for  your  eountiy  ? 
What  advantage  do  you  find  in  persnading  man  that  a  blind 
force  presides  ov^  his  destinj,  and  strikes,  at  hazard,  vice 
and  v^*tae ;  and  that  his  soul  is  but  a  light  breath,  which 
vanishes  at  the  portal  of  the  tomb  ? 

"  Will  the  idea  of  his  annihiktion  inspire  him  with  purer 
or  more  elevated  sentiments  than  that  of  his  immortality  ? 
Will  it  inspire  him  with  more  respect  for  his  fellow-creatures 
or  fbr  himself;  m(»'e  devotion  for  his  country ;  more  bold- 
ness to  Inrave  tyrjonny ;  or  more  contempt  for  death  ?  You 
who  regret  a  virtuous  friend,  do  you  love  to  think  that  his 
purest  part  has  escaped  death  ?  You  who  weep  over  the 
coffin  of  a  son  or  of  a  spouse,  are  yoii  consoled  by  him  who 
tells  you  that  nothing  more  remains  of  them  than  the  vile 
dust  ?  Ye  unfortunate,  who  expire  beneath  the  blow  of  the 
assusflin  —  your  last  fflgh  is  an  appeal  to  eternal  justice* 
Innocence  upon  the  scaffold  makes  the  tyrant  in  his  triumphal 
chariot  turn  pale.  Would  it  have  this  ascendency  if  the  tomb 
levelled  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed  ?  The  more  gifted 
a  man  is  with  sensibility  and  genius,  the  more  he  attaches 
hims^f  to  ideas  which  aggrandise  his  being  and  which  ele- 
vate his  heart ;  and  the  doctrine  of  men  of  this  caste  becomes 
that  of  the  universe. 

^'^  The  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  a  continual  appeal  to  justice ;  this  idea  is  then 
social  and  republican.  (Applause.)  I  do  not  know  of  any 
legislator  who  ever  took  upon  himself  to  nationalise  atheism. 
I  know  that  the  wisest,  even  amongst  them,  have  allowed  some 
fiction  to  mingle  with  truth,  whether  it  were  to  strike  the 
admiration  of  the  ignorant,  -or  to  attach  them  more  firmly  to 
their  institutions.  Lycurgus  and  Solon  had  recourse  to  the 
authority  of  oracles ;  and  Socrates  himself,  to  accredit  truth 
amongst  his  fellow- citizens,  was  obliged  to  persuade  them 
that  he  was  inspired  by  a  familiar  genius. 

*'  You  will  not  conclude,  doubtless,  that  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  deceive  men  to  instruct  them ;  but  only  that  you  are 
fortunate  in  living  in  an  age  and  in  a  country  whose  refine- 
ment leaves  us  no  other  labour  to  accomplish  than  to  recall 
men  to  nature  and  to  truth. 

**  You  will  be  very  cautious  not  to  sever  the  sacred  bond 
nrlxich  unites  them  to  the  author  of  their  being. 
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«« And  wbftt  is  this  that  the  conspirators  had  sabstitiitedin 
place  of  what  they  destroyed  ?  Nothing-if  it  be  not  chaos^ 
SjJiness,  and  violence.  They  despised  ^^e  PeoP^Xh^ 
to  teke  the  trouble  of  persuading  them ;  m  lieu  of  enlighten- 
injt  them,  they  desired  only  to  irritate  and  deprave  them. 

«If  the  principles  which  I  have  developed  so  far  are 
errors,  I  deceive  myself  at  least  with  what  aU  the  world 
^c«8.    Let  us  take  here  the  lessons  of  hirtoiy.  ,^^\ 
I  beg  of  yon,  how  men  who  have  influenced  the  destmyof 
atates   were  determined  towards  one  or  the  other  of  two 
•vsteis  in  opposition  to  their  persond  character,  and  even  to 
ffe  ^ture  of  their  political  views.     See  with  what  profound 
art  Cfflsar  pleading  in  the  Roman  senate  in  fevour  of  the  ac- 
complices of  CatiUne,  wanders  into  a  digression  a^mst  the 
do<nSaa  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  ^  much  did  Aese 
ideas  appear  to  him  calculated  to  extinguish  in  the  hearts  ^ 
the  judges  the  energy  of  virtue ;  so  close^  did  the  «iuse  of 
vice  appear  to  him  allied  to  atheism.    Cicer^  on  the  «,n- 
trarv  invoked,  against  traitors,  both  the  sword  of  the  law 
ai^he  thunder%f  the  gods.     S?°^«t«^  ^Jjf"  .^7"?' ^"r 
versed  with  his  fHends  on  the  immortahty  of  the  souL 
Leonida8,at  Thermopylae,  supping  with  his  companions  in 
™  at  the  moment  of  executing  the  most  heroic  design  th.t 
human  virtue  ever  conceived,  invited  them  on  the  morrow  to 
«  banquet  in  a  new  existence.  Socrat^  was  far  bevond  Chan- 
mSand  Leonidas  surpassed  Pfere  Duchesne.    (Appla-se- 
«  A  great  man,  a  true  hero,  esteems  himself  too  much  to 
find  corisolation  in  the  idea  of  his  a»«iMJ*»«»-    ^.^£: 
<sontemptible  in  his  own  eyes,  homble  m  those  of  oth^ 
feels  that  nature  cannot  bestow  upon  him  a  more  dehghtfol 
sift  than  annihilation.  (Approbation.)  ,   , 

«  A  certain  sect  propagated  with  great  zeal  the  «^imon  o» 
materiaKsm  which  prevailed  amongst  the  gteatMt  and  m^ 
enlightened  minds;  to  it  is  owing,  in  great  pai^th*t  d^ 
■scription  of  practical  philosophy  which,  reducing  egotum.  to 
a  system,  regards  human  society  as  a  war  of  deceptoon,  snwiess 
iis  the  govtming  principle  of  the  just  and  of  the  unjoa 
honesty  as  an  affair  of  taste  and  convenience,  and  the  wort; 
as  a  patrimony  of  adroit  thieves.  Amongst  thoBe^who  at  the 
time  of  which  I  speak  signalised  themselves  in  the  career  o; 
letters  and  of  philosophy,  one  man,  Rousseau,  by  the  elevatkt 
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of  his  mind  and  the  grandeur  of  his  character,  showed  himself 
worthy  of  the  ministry  of  the  preceptor  of  the  human  race* 
He  openly  attacked  tyranny.  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of 
the  Divinity ;  his  masculine  and  honest  eloquence  painted  in 
glowing  colours  the  charms  of  virtue ;  it  defended  those  con-- 
solatory  dogmas  which  reason  bestows,  as  a  support,  to  the 
human  heart  'the  purity  of  his  doctrine,  drawn  from 
DBtulre,  his  profound  hatred  of  vice,  and  his  invincible  con- 
tempt 'for  the  intriguing  sophists  who  usurped  the]  name 
of  philosophers,  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  and  persecution 
of  his  rivals  and  of  his  false  friends.  Ah,  if  he  had  been  a 
witness  of  this  Revolution,  of  which  he  was  the  precursor^ 
and  which  has  carried  him  to  the  Pantheon,  who  can  doubt 
that  his  generous  soul  would  have  embraced  with  transport 
the  cause  of  justice  and  equality  ?  But  what  have  his  cow* 
ardly  adversaries  done  for  it?  They  have  fought  against 
the  Revolution  from  the  moment  they  feared  that  it  would 
raise  the  people  above  them. 

**  The  traitor  Guadet  denounced  a  citizen  for  having  pro* 
nounced  the  name  of  Providence?  We  have  heard,. some 
time  afterwards,  Hebert  accuse  another,  for  having  written 
against  atheism !  Were  they  not  Yergniaud  and  Gensonn^,: 
who,  in  your  presence,  —  even  in  your  tribune,  —  harangued 
vehemently  to  banish  from  the  preamble  of  the  constitution 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  you  had  placed, 
therein?  Danton,  who  smiled  with  pity  at  the  words  of 
virtue,  glory,  and  posterity ;  Danton,  whose  system  was  to 
debase  all  that  could  elevate  the  mind;  Danton,  who 'was- 
3old  and  dumb  during  the  greatest  dangers  of  liberty,  spoke 
ifter  them  with  much  vehemence  in  favour  of  the  same 
opinion.  Fanatics,  do  not  hope  any  thing  from  us !  Recall 
nen  to  the  pure  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  is  te 
p ve  a  mortal  blow  to  fanaticism.  All  fiction  disappears  before 
ruth,  and  every  folly  falls  before  reason.  Without  con- 
traint,  without  persecution,  every  sect  ought  to  amalgamate 
toelf  with  the  universal  religion  of  nature.  (Applause.)  Am- 
titious  priests,  do  not  expect  then  that  we  shall  re-establish 
'our  empire !  Such  an  enterprise  would  be  even  above  our 
ower,  (Applause.)  You  have  destroyed  yourselves,  and 
ne  no  more  returns  to  the  life  of  morality  than  to  physical 
Kistence.  And,  besides,  what  is  there  in  common  between  the 
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priests  and  God !  How  iniiTiitely  different  is  the  God  of  nattiTe 
rrom  the  God  of  the  clergy.  (Continued  applanse.)  I  know 
of  nothinv^  so  much  resembling  atheism  as  the  religions  they 
have  made :  by  means  of  disfiguring  the  Supreme  Being  they 
bare  annihilated  as  much  as  was  appertaining  to  them  ; 
they  have  made  of  him  sometimes  a  globe  of  fire,  somtefiimes 
an  ox,  sometimes  a  tree,  sometimes  a  man,  and  one  whiie  a 
king.  The  priests  believed  in  a  God  of  their  own  image, — 
they  made  him  jealous,  capricious,  covetous,  cruel,  amd  im* 
placable ;  they  have  treated  him  as  the  mayors  of  the  palace 
treated  the  descendants  of  Clovis,  in  order  to  reign  under 
his  name,  and  to  put  themselves  in  his  place  $  they^  have 
exiled  him  into  heaven,  as  into  a  palace,  and  have  only 
called  him  upon  earth,  to  serve  them  in  their  demand  for 
wealth,  honours,,  pleasures,  and  power.  (Loud  applause.) 
The  true  priest  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  nature,  his  temple 
the  universe,  his  adoration  virtue :  his  fetes  the  joy  of  a  great 
people  assembled  under  his  eyes,  to  draw  closer  the  delicious 
bond  of  universal  fraternity,  and  to  present  to  him  the  Lomage 
C|f  pure  and  sensitive  hearts. 

**  Let  us  leave  the  priests  and  return  to  the  Divinity. 
(Applause.)  Let  us  establish  morality  upon  on  eternal  and 
sacred  basis ;  let  us  inspire  in  man  that  religious  respect  for 
man,  —  that  profound  sentiment  of  his  duties,  which  is  liie 
sole  guarantee  of  social  happiness. 

**  Misfortune  attend  him  who  seeks  to  extinguish  this 
sublime  enthusiasm,  and  to  stifle  by  desolating  doctrines  this 
moral  instinct  of  the  people,  which  is  the  principle  of  all  great 
actions  !  It  belongs  to  you,  representatives  of  the  peopk,  to 
cause  the  truths  we  are  about  to  develop  to  triumph.  Bnrve 
i^e  wild  clamour  of  presumptuous  ignorance  or  of  hypocritical 
perversity !  How  vast  is  then  the  depravity  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  if  we  have  wanted  courage  to  proclaim  it  ?  Would 
posterity  believe  that  the  vanquished  factions  bad  carried 
their  audacity  so  far  as  to  accuse  us  of  moderation  and  of 
aristocracy,  for  having  recalled  the  idea  of  the  Divinity  and 
morality  ?  Would  it  credit  that  we  had  dared  to  say  in 
this  hall  that  we  had  thus  repulsed  human  reaeon  for 
many  ages  ?  Let  us  not  be  surprised  if  all  the  wretehes 
combined  against  us  appear  desirous  of  giving  us  poison, 
but  before  we  drink  it,  let  us  save  the  country.    (Apj^ause.) 
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Tbe  ¥68991  levhSeh  bears  the  fortune  of  the  republic  is  nqt 
destined  to  be  wrecked ;  she  sails  under  your  auspices^  aaa 
the  Btorm  itself  will  be  compelled  to  respect  her.  (Applause.) 

*'  The  eneBiies  of  the  republic  are  all  corrupt  meOh 
(Applause.)  The  patriot  is  in  every  sense  an  honest  and  mag^ 
naaiBkOias  man.  (Applause.)  It  is  little  to  annihilate  kings :  it 
is  neoessa^  to  make  every  nation  respect  the  character  of  the 
French  people.  It  is  useless  to  bear  to  the  end  of  the  uni* 
vevse  the  renpwn  of  our  arms,  if  every  passion  tears  with 
impiiinity  the  bosom  of  our  own  country.  Let  us  defy  even 
the  intoxication  of  success !  Let  us  be  terrible  in  reverses^ 
modest  in  triumph  (applause),  and  substantiate  amongst  us 
peace  and  happiness,  by  wisdom  and  morality.  There  is  the 
true  goal  of  our  labours —  there  our  most  heroic  and  difficult 
task.  '  We  trust  to  arrive  at  this  end  by  proposing  to  you 
the  following  decree :  — 

"  Art.  1st,  The  French  people  recognise  the  existence  of 
tbe  Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

*' Art.  2nd.  They  acknowledge  that  the  worship  worthy  of 
the  Supreme  Being  is  the  practice  of  the  duties  of  man." 

XXIL  This  return  of  the  Hevolution  towards  God  was 
received  with  unanimous  applause.  Fetes  were  decreed,  to 
recall  to  man  the  idea  of  immortality  and  its  consequences. 
The  first  and  the  most  solemn  was  to  be  cdebrated  ten  days 
after  this  profession  of  faith. 

Deputations  from  the  society  of  Jacobins  felicitated  the  re- 
presentation upon  having  caused  justice  and  liberty  to  ascend 
to  their  source.  Cambon,  an  honest  and  convinced  Christian, 
requested  that  the  temples  should  be  avenged  for  the  pro* 
faoations  of  atheism.  Couthon,  in  an  enthusiastic  harangue, 
defied  the  materialist  philosophers  to  deny  the  Sovereign 
Arbiter  of  the  universe,  in  the  presence  of  his  works, 
or  to  deny  Providence  in  the  regeneration  of  a  debased 
people.  'The  sight  of  this  infirm  and  dying  man,  sustained 
within  the  tribune  by  the  arms  of  two  of  his  colleagues,  and 
confeeaing,  amidst  the  blood  he  had  scattered,  his  judge  in 
heaven,  and  tbe  immortality  of  his  soul,  attested  in  Couthon 
the  fanatic  faith  which  concealed  even  from  himself  the 
atrocity  of  the  means  before  the  holiness  of  the  end. 

Whatever  was  the  contrast  between  the  sanguinary  re- 
nown of  Sobespierre  and  his  p^rt  as  restorer  of  the  divine 
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principle,  he  went  forth  from  this  assembly  a  greater  man 
than  he  hod  erer  entered  it.  He  had  torn  with  a  courageous 
hand  the  seal  from  the  public  conscience ;  that  feeling  re- 
sponded to  him  throughout  the  nation,  and  throughout  all 
Europe  with  secret  applause.  He  had  fortified  himself,  and 
had,  if  we  may  so  say,  endeavoured  to  consecrate  himself  by 
forming  alliance  wiUi  the  loftiest  idea  of  humanity.  He 
who  confessed  God  in  the  face  of  the  people,  would  not  hesi- 
tate, it  was  said,  to  disown  crime  and  death.  Every  heart 
weary  of  hatred  and  contention  secretly  wished  Robespierre 
9ll-powerfuL  This  general  desire  in  a  government  of  opinion 
is,  in  effect,  already  omnipotence.  He  had  seized  the  moral 
dictatorship  on  that  day,  upon  the  altar  of  the  idea  he  had 
proclaimed.  The  force  and  the  grandeur  of  the  dogma 
which  he  had  restored  to  the  republic  seemed  to  cast  a  halo 
round  his  name.  On  the  morrow  the  remains  of  Jean  Jac- 
ques Rousseau  were  conveyed  to  the  Pantheon,  in  order  that 
the  master  might  be  buried  in  the  triumph  of  the  disciple. 
Robespierre  inspired  this  apotheosis.  He  bestowed  upon 
the  Revolution  his  true  feelings,  by  this  homage  to  the  reli- 
gious and  almost  Christian  philosophy  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau. 


BOOK  Lvni- 


L  The  hopes  of  a  return  to  something  like  justice  and 
moderation  which  were  excited  by  these  debates,  were  cheeked 
by  two  accidental  causes,  which  prevented  Robespierre  from 
disclosing  his  projects,  and  moderating  the  revolutionary 
government,  by  raising  himself  above  the  committees.  He 
did  not  at  present  dare  to  attempt  two  enterprises,  either  of 
which  would  prove  amply  sufficient  to  shake  his  popularity. 
He  had  just  assailed  atheism,  and  he  now  meditated  the 
downfal  of  the  reign  of  terror.  But  he  still  felt  it  neces- 
jBary  to  grant  the  terroristes  a  short  impunity  until  he  had 
acquired  the  degree  of  popularity  requisite  to  make  all  his 
colleagues  bow  before  his  pleasure.  The  conunittees  were 
full  of  his  secret  enemies,  and  he  knew  that  they  would  avail 
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thems^ves  of  the  least  appearance  of  moderationy  to  crusli 
him  by  the  hand  of  La  Montagne,  beneath  an  accusation  of 
clemency,  which  they  would  pervert  into  treason.  Before 
Billaud-Varennes,  Barr^re,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  and  Vadier,  he 
wore  a  mask  of  inflexibility,  which  exceeded  their  own  ;  he 
felt  that  he  could  only  quell  them  with  their  own  weapons ; 
and  to  attack  them  successfully,  he  must  apparently  surpass 
them  in  severity. 

Hence  a  mutual  contest  of  suspicion,  proscription,  and 
bloodshed;  whilst  the  victims  who  perished  beneath  this 
struggle  equally  accused  the  barbarity  of  the  one  and  the 
dissimulation  of  the  other. 

The  committees  suspected  l^he  moderate  designs  of  Kobe- 
spierre,  and  delighted  in  thwarting  them  by  shielding  them- 
selves beneath  his  name ;  and  the  fear  of  his  reproaches 
served  as  a  pretext  for  all  their  crimes.  This  was  the  mo- 
ment when  this  man  must  have  felt  the  most  remorse  and 
humiliation,  and  have  most  bitterly  repented  having  chosea 
so  bloody  a  path  through  which  to  lead  the  people  to  their 
regeneration.  The  men  whom  he  had  first  incited  to  this 
work,  now  swept  him  away  in  the  current ;  and  he  served, 
whilst  he  detested  them. 

II.  One  of  those  adventurers  who,  born  to  misery,  attri- 
bute to  men  the  effects  of  chance,  had  just  arrived  at  Paris, 
vtdth  the  intention  of  killing  Robespierre.  His  name  was 
Ladmiral,  and  he  was  born  amongst  the  mountains  of  Puy- 
de-D6me.  He  had  been,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  in  the 
service  of  the  Minister  Bertin,  and  afterwards  had  been 
placed  by  Dumouriez  in  one  of  those  precarious  posts  created 
by  conquest,  in  Brussels,  whence  the  changes  of  the  Revo- 
lution had  driven  him.  Maddened  by  his  fall,  his  mis- 
fortunes preyed  upon  his  mind  until  he  looked  upon  his  own 
iiscontent  as  the  opinion  of  the  nation ;  and  he  sought 
x>  involve  in  his  destruction  one  of  those  famous  tyrants 
.vhose  name  cleaves  to  that  of  their  assassin  and  elevates 
lim  to  immortality. 

Kobespierre  was  the  man  who  occupied  Ladmiral's  thoughts, 
—for  the  Terrpr  bore  the  name  of  Robespierre,  and  he  as- 
umed  the  responsibility  of  the  age. 

It  so  happened  that  Ladmiral  lodged  in  the  same  house  as 
i^ollot  d'Herbois.  Armed  with  pistols  and  a  dagger,  he  watched 
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for  Bobespierre,  and  even  awaited  him  for  whole  dajs  in 
the  passages  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  ^ut  chance 
always  deprived  him  of  his  intended  victim.  At  length, 
wearied  of  seeking  him,  he  deemed  that  fate  pointed  out 
another,  and  he  waylaid  Collot  d'Herbois  on  the  stairs  of  his 
house  one  night,  when  the  proscriber  of  Lyons  returned  from 
the  Jacobins,  and  snapped  two  pistols  at  him ;  the  first  flashed 
in  the  pan,  and  the  second  hung  fire ;  the  ball  pasaed  close  by 
Octet's  head  and  lodged  itself  in  the  wall;  whilst  Collot» 
grappling  with  his  assassin,  roUed  down  the  stairs.  The 
^report  of  the  pistol,  and  the  noise  of  the  struggle,  soon  gave 
the  alarm.  Ladmiral  barricaded  himself  in  his  room,  and 
threatened  to  fire  on  the  first  man  who  dared  lay  hands  on 
him.  A  locksmith  named  Gefiroy  ventured  to  'enter»  and 
Ladmiral  instantly  discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  which  wounded 
ium  severely ;  he  was,  however,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
seized,  and  brought  before  Fouquier.Tinville,  and  replkd, 
when  questioned,  that  he  sought  to  deliver  his  country. 

in.  At  the  same  moment  a  young  girl  of  seventeen  w^t 
to  Robe^ierre's  house  and  asked  to  see  him ;  her  youth  and 
innocent  appearance  lulled  all  suspicion,' and  she  was  shown 
into  the  anteroom,  where  she  i*emained,  until  at  length  her 
pertinadty  excited  attention,  and  she  was  desired  to  with* 
draw.  She  however  refused,  saying,  that  ^'a  public  man 
should  at  all  times  be  accessible  to  those  who  wished  to  see 
him."  The  guard  was  then  called  in,  and  she  was  searched. 
In  her  basket  were  some  clothes,  and  two  small  knives,  quite 
incapable  of  being  used  by  her  as  instiniments  of  assassinatioD. 
She  was  however  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Rue  des 
Piques,  and  examined.  "  Why  did  you  visit  Robespierre?" 
she  was  asked.  ^'  I  wished^"  she  replied,  "  to  see  what  a 
tyrant  was  like."  This  reply  was  tortured  into  a  confession 
a£  a  plot,  and  her  arrest  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
Ladmiral's  attempt.  It  was  reported  she  was  an  agent  of 
the  £nglish  government,  and  that  at  a  bal  masque  at  I^don, 
a  woman  dressed  as  Charlotte  Corday,  had  brandished  a 
poignard  over  her  head,  exclaiming,  "  I  seek  Kobespierre." 
Otbers  said  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  guillotined 
her  lover,  and  that  this  was  an  attempt  at  revenge.  Both 
were  deceived ;  it  Was  but  the  whim  of  a  child,  who  sought 
to  learn  if  the  aspect  of  a  tyrant  would  inspire  her  with 
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hate  or  lor^.  Her  nsnie  was  C6cile  Renault,  and  her  fidther 
was  a  paper-maker  in  the  Cite.  "Why,"  she  was  a^ed, 
"did  you  provide  yourself  with  these  clothes  ?"  ** Beoauae. 
I  expected  to  b^  sent  to  prison."  "Why  had  you  these.' 
two  knives ;  did  you  intend  to  stab  Robespierre ?"  "No;  I 
nev^  wished  to  hurt  any  one  in  my  life."  "  Why  did  you 
wish  to  see  Robespierre?"  "To  satisfy  myself  if  he  was 
like  the  man  I  had  pictured  to  myself."  "  Why  are  you  a 
royalist?"  ** Because  I  prefer  one  king  to  sixty  tyrants.** 
She  was  however,  with  Ladmiral,  placed  in  strict  confine- 
ment. 

lY.  The  news  of  these  two  attempts,  at  the  Convention 
and  the  Jacobins^  caused  an  explosion  of  fury  against  the 
royalists,  admiration  for  the  deputies,  and  idolatry  for 
Robespierre.  Collot  d'Herbois  gained  importance  in  pro*' 
portion  to  the  dangers  he  had  nndergone ;  for  the  poignaard- 
seemed  to  have  marked  the  importance  of  these  two  leadera- 
bj  singling  them  out.  A  poignard  had  deified  Marat ;  the 
pistol  of  I^dmiral  rendered  Collot  d'Herbois  illustrious;  and 
the  kni^  of  Cecile  Renault  consecrated  Robespierre. 

The  Convention,  on  learning  the  first  attempt,  received 
Collot  as  the  degraded  senate  of  Rome  received  the  tyrants 
of  the  empire  when  protected  by  the  clemency  of  the  gods. 
The  sections  were  unanimous  in  their  thanks  to  the  genius 
of  liberty,  and  it  was  propose^l  to  decree  a  guard  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  On  the  Gth^ 
the  Jacobins  assembled,  and  Couthon,  borne  on  the  shoulders^ 
of  the  people,  thanked  Heaven  for  the  preservation  of  a  life 
he  devoted  to  his  country.  "  The  tyrants,"  cried  he,  "  wish 
to  rid  themselves  of  us  by  assassination,  but  they  know  not 
that  when  a  patriot  expires,  those  who  survive  him  swear 
over  his  corpse  to  avenge  the  crime,  and  perpetuate  liberty." 
Liegendre  sought  to  expiate  his  imprudence  by  the  arrest 
of  Danton,  and  again  proposed  to  decree  a  guard  to  the 
members  of  the  committee ;  but  Couthon  saw  the  snare, 
and  replied  that  the  members  of  the  committee  wished  for 
no  otlier  guard  than  that  of  Providence,  who  watched  over 
them,  and  that  when  necessary,  republicans  knew  how  to* 
die.** 

Robespierre  was  the  last  to  mount  the  tribunal,  and  in 
▼ain  endieavottred  to  obtain  a  hearing  amidst  the  thunder 
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of  applause  that  welcomed  him.     When  however,  he  at  last 
could  speak :  — 

'^I  am,"  said  he,  ^'one  of  those  whom  these  attempts 
have  threatened  the  last  But  I  fully  expected  that  the 
defenders  of  liberty  would  be  a  mark  for  the  daggers  of 
tyranny ;  and  I  have  before  told  you  that  if  we  unmask 
factions  and  defeat  our  foes,  we  should  be  assassinated^ 
What  I  predicted  has  come  to  pass  ;  the  soldiers  of  the 
tyrants  have  fallen  traitors,  have  expiated  their  crimes  on 
the  scaffold,  and  poignards  are  sharpened  against  ns.  I  felt 
it  more  facile  to  assassinate  us  than  to  vanquish  our  princi- 
ples, and  defeat  our  armies.  I  felt  that  the  more  the  life  of 
the  defenders  of  the  people  is  uncertain,  so  much  the  more 
they  should  hasten  to  perform  actions  useful  to  freedom* 
The  crimes  of  tyrants,  and  the  assassin's  steely  have  but  ren- 
dered us  more  free,  and  more  terrible  to  the  foes  of  the 
people." 

At  these  words  a  general  shout  of  admiration  burst  fix>m 
the  people,  and  Robespierre  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  Jacobins.  He,  however,  soon  remounted  the  tribune, 
and  disdainfully  opposed  the  motion  of  Legendre.  The 
more  Robespierre  humbled  himself,  the  more  he  triumphed ; 
£br  the  people  pay  in  adoration  all  that  their  idol  refuses 
to  receive  in  majesty. 
.  Y.  At  the  sitting  of  the  Convention  the  next  day,  17th 
June,  Barr^re  .exaggerated  the  dangers  in  two  emphatie  re- 
ports. He  attributed  to  foreign  governments,  and  especially 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  facts  of  having  excited  the  madiiess  of 
Ladmiral,  and  the  childishness  of  C^ile  Renault.  The 
Ck)nvention  pretended  to  believe  these  plots,  and  that  it 
would  protect  the  whole  by  shielding  Robespierre  beneath 
its  aegis  and  its  devotion.  Barr^re  concluded  by  proposing 
an  atrocious  decree,  which  ordered  the  massacre  of  all  the 
English  or  Hanoverian  prisoners  hereafter  taken  by  the 
armies  of  the  republic. 

Robespierre,  called  upon  by  the  looks  and  gestures  of  all 
around  him,  followed  Barr^re.  "  It  will  be,"  he  said  to  his 
colleagues,  '^  a  fine  theme  for  posterity ;  it  is  already  a  spec- 
tacle worthy  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  see  the  assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  the  French  people  placed  in  an  inextin- 
guishable volcano  of  conspiracies,  with  one  hand  bring  to 
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the  feet  of  the  eternal  author  of  things  the  homage  of  a 
great  people,  with  the  other  to  dart  thunder  on  the  tyrants 
who  have  conspired  against  him,  to  found  the  first  democracy 
in  the  world,  and  to  recall  amongst  mortals  exiled  liberty, 
justice,  and  rirtue."  At  this  exordium,  which  raised  in  the 
Convention  a  personal  question  to  elevate  it  to  the  height  of 
a  general  question,  loud  and  lengthened  applause  interrupted 
Robespierre.  They  no  longer  saw  in  him  a  man,  but  the 
personification  of  the  country.  "They  shall  perish,"  he 
continued,  in  a  voice  of  inspiration  ;  "  they  shall  perish,  — 
tyrants  armed  against  the  French  people!  They  shall 
perish, — factions  who  lean  on  powers  to  destroy  our  liberty! 
You  shall  not  make  peace,  but  you  shall  bestow  it  on  the 
world — you  shall  refuse  it  to  crime!  Doubtless  they  are 
not  so  mad  a^  to  believe  that  the  death  of  certain  repre- 
sentatives can  assure  their  triumph.  If  they  had  believed 
that  in  sending  us  to  the  tomb,  the  genius  of  Brissot,  Hebert, 
Danton  would  spring  from  it  triumphant  to  deliver  us  a 
fourth  time  to  discord,  they  would  deceive  themselves." 

At  this  insult  to  the  memory  of  Danton,  there  was  a 
movement  of  discontent,  and  some  stir  on  La  Montague. 
Robespierre  perceived  it,  and  checked  himself :  **  When  we 
shall  have  fallen  beneath  their  blows,"  he  continued,  with  a 
reckless  burst,  which  seemed  to  raise  him  above  himself, 
"you  will  desire  to  complete  your  sublime  enterprise,  or 
partake  our  fate !  Yes,"  he  continued,  suspending  the  ap- 
plause begun  by  the  energy  of  his  voice  and  attitude ;  "yes, 
there  is  not  one  of  you  who  would  not  come  and  swear  upon 
our  bleeding  bodies  to  exterminate  the  last  enemies  of  the 
people ! "  All  the  representatives  rose  with  an  unanimous 
movement,  and  assumed  the  form  of  taking  the  oath. 

"  They  hoped,"  he  continued,  "  to  starve  the  French  peo- 
ple !  The  EVench  people  still  live ;  and  nature,  faithful  to 
liberty,  promises  them  abundance.  What,  then,  remains  to 
them?  Assassination!  They  believed  they  should  exter- 
minate US  by  placing  us  in  opposition,  and  by  subsidising  us. 
This  plan  failed.  What  remained  to  them  ?  Assassination ! 
They  thought  to  overwhelm  us  beneath  the  efforts  of  their 
armed  league,  and  above  all  by  treason  !  Traitors  tremble, 
or  perish  ;  their  cannon  fall  into  our  power,  their  satellites 
flee  before  us.     What  remains  to  them?     Assassination! 
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Ther  have  soagbt  to  dissolve  the  Couventioii  "bj  eorruption. 
The  Convention  has  ponished  thdr  accomplices,  and  there 
Temsins  to  them  onljr  assassination  !  They  have  ^ddea- 
Tonred  to  defiune  the  republic,  and  qnench  amongst  as  the 
generous  sentiments  of  which  love  of  country  and  litorty 
are  formed,  banishing  from  the  repnUie  good  sense^  virttte, 
and  divinity.  We  have  proclaimed  the  divinity  and  immor* 
tality  of  the  soul,  •'^ we  have  commanded  virtue  in  the  name 
of  the  republic, — but  assassination  is  still  left  to  them.  Let 
us  then  rejoice  and  return  thanks  to  heaven,  since  we  have 
been  judged  worthy  of  the  poignards  of  tyranny  !*  The 
h^  shook  with  the  acclamations  which  this  burst  of  aiKdent 
magnanimity  created. 

^  These  are  then  glorious  dangers  for  us  to  run,"  he  added. 
''The  city  offers  as  many  as  the  field  of  bittle;  we  have 
nothing  to  envy  our  brave  brothers  in  arms.  We  pay  in  a 
tliousand  ways  our  debt  to  our  country !  O  kings !  it  is  not  we 
who  complain  of  the  nature  of  the  war  you  make.  When  the 
powers  of  the  earth  unite  to  kill  one  feeble  individual,  un- 
questionably he  should  not  cling  to  existence.  Thus  we  have 
not  calculated  on  a  long  life.  It  is  not  to  Hve  that  we  declare 
war  against  all  tyrants,  and  all  vices.  What  man  that  was 
ever  born  could  defend  humanity  with  impunity?  Sur^ 
rounded  by  their  assassins,"  he  continued  in  a -more  solemn 
voice ;  *'  I  am  already  placed  in  the  new  ord^r  of  things,  to 
go  wMthersoever  they  would  send  me !  I  no  longer  cling  to 
uncertain  life,  but  from  a  love  of  country  or  thirst  for  jus- 
tice, and  am  more  than  ever  weaned  from  all  personal  oonsi* 
derations :  I  feel  myself  more  disposed  to  attack  energetically 
all  the  wretches  who  conspire  against  the  human  race !  The 
more  they  seek  to  terminate  my  career  here,  the  more  would 
I  hasten  to  fill  it  up  with  acts  of  usefulness  to  my  fellow 
creatures.  I  will  leave  them  at  least  a  testament,  whose 
perusal  shall  make  all  tyrants  and  their  accomplices  tremble  !* 

At  this  apostrophe,  which  seemed  to  place  the  tribune 
beyond  the  grave,  the  Convention,  for  a  long  time  silent, 
burst  into  prolonged  acclamation.  Robespierre  then,  giving 
up  his  own  person,  gave  as  if  from  another  world  his  last 
counsels  to  the  republic.  "  What  constitutes  the  republic,'' 
he  said,  "  is  neither  victory,  nor  fortune,  nor  conquest,  nor 
fleeting  enthusiasm,-^it  is  ike  wisdom  of  laws,  and  especially 
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public  virtneb  Iawa  are  to  be  made;  maimers  to  be^rcfgenenitefl. 
Would  you  kaow  wbo  are  the  ambit^ouB?''  he  continued  m 
an  aUusioQ  not  direct  but  ill  concealed  against  bis  enemieB 
in  tbe  oommititee  ;  "  examine  who  they  may  be  \vh6  pjrateot 
knai;*e6  and  corrupt  public,  morals.  To  make  war  agamrt 
crime  i»  the  road  to  the  tomb  and  immortality  I  To  favour 
cnme  is  the  way  to  the  throne  and  the  scailbld«  ( Appiausd*) 
Some  perverse^minded  perscms  hare  contrived  to  cast  the 
republici  and  the  reason  of  the  people^  into  chao&  It  is  now 
our  business  to  reconstruct  the  harmooy  of  the  moral  and 
the  political  world." 

At  this  definition  of  the  Revolution  all  the  benchies 
responded  by  an  unanimous  assent. 

**  If  France  wtx^  goyemed  during  some  months  by  a  wa- 
Tering  or  cor  rapt  legislation,  liberty  ;would  be  destroyed." 

This  dear  iosinuation  of  the  necessity  of  a  supreme 
magistracy  to  regulate  the  Convention^  drew  down  on  liobes*- 
pierre  the  angry  glances  of  his  en'emies.  — «•  He  braved  them* 

^'  Ib  saying  these  thii^s^"  he  said,  with  proud  disregard 
of  selfy  ^^  I  perhaps  sharpen  daggers  against  myself;  and 
that  is  why  I  say  them.  I  have  lived  long  enough  1  I  have 
Been  the  Freneb. people  spring  up  from  the  bosom  of  corrnp*- 
tioa  and  servitude  to  the  height  of  glory  and  republican 
virtuet  I  have  seen  its  diajns  broken,  and  guilty  thrones 
-wbi^  weigh  heavily  on  earth,  overturned  or  shaken  beneaiii 
its  U'lumphant  hands !  I  have  seen  more ;  I  have  seen  an 
assembly  invested  with  the  omnipotence  of  the  French 
nation,  advance  with  a  rapid  and  firm  step  towards  public 
happiness,  give  an  example  of  all  courage  and  all  virtues.  — 
Complete,  citizens,  complete  your  sublime  destinies !  You 
Iiave  placed  us  in  the  van  to  sustain  the  first  effort  of  the 
enemies  of  humanity.  We  deserve  this  honour,  and  we  will 
trace  out  for  you  with  our  blood  the  road  to  immortality." 

VT.  Such  words  had  perhaps  never  before  been  heard  in 
SL  deliberative  assembly.  It  was  politics  raised  to  the  height 
of  the  religious  type  of  the  philosopher,  heroism  in  the  elo- 
c|uence,  death  in  the  apostleship.  The  Convention  ordered  this 
liarangue  to  be  printed  in  all  languages.  It  prepared  minds 
:fbr  the  solemnity  of  the  morrow.  Ridicule,  which  withers 
all  in  France,  was  obliged  to  feign  enthusiasm  before  doc- 
trines which  dared  brave  death  and  bear  witness  of  God ! 
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Robespierre  awaited  this  day  with  the  impatience  of  a 
man  who  is  preparing  to  develop  a  great  design,  and  fears 
lest  death  should  Qpatch  it  from  him  before  its  accomplish- 
ment. Of  all  the  missions  which  he  believed  to  be  within 
him,  the  highest,  the  most  holy  in  his  eyes,  was  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  religious  sentiment  in  the  people.  To  unite 
heaven  and  earth  by  this  bond  of  a  faith  and  rational  wor- 
ship, which  the  republic  had  broken,  was  for  him  the 
accomplishment  of  the  Revolution.  From  the  day  when 
reason  and  liberty  were  united  to  God  in  the  conscience,  he 
believed  them  as  immortal  as  Grod  himself.  He  was  ready 
to  die  after  that  day.  The  internal  joy  of  his  work  accom- 
plished, appeared,  after  his  report  to  the  Convention,  in  his 
features.  His  private  friends  were  surprised  at  his  unusual 
calnmess,  as  he  wandered  with  them  in  the  garden  of  Mous- 
seaux.  His  heart  was  bounding  with  joy,  and  he  talked 
incessantly  of  the  8th  of  June.  He  aspired — he  confessed 
— ^to  close  the  era  of  punishments  by  the  era  of  fraternity 
and  clemency.  He  went,  accompanied  by  YiUate  and  the 
painter  David,  to  examine  the  preparations.  He  was  anxious 
that  this  ceremony  should  impress  the  soul  of  the  people* 
through  the  eyes,  and  that  it  should  represent  images  majestic 
and  gentle  as  that  supreme  power  which  is  only  manifested  bj 
its  benefits.  "  Why,"  said  he  to  Souberbielle,  on  the  previous 
evening,  '*  must  there  be  one  scaffold  left  on  the  surface  of 
France  ?  Life  alone  ought  to-morrow  to  appear  before  the 
source  of  all  life." 

He  required  that  all  punishments  should  be  suspended  on 
the  day  of  the  ceremony. 

YU.  The  Convention  had  (as  an  exception)  nominated 
Robespierre  president.  So  that  the  author  of  the  decree 
might  be  also  principal  actor  therein.  At  the  break  of  day 
he  was  at  the  Tuileries  awaiting  the  coming  of  his  colleagues, 
anxious  to  give  the  final  instructions  as  to  the  religious  cere- 
mony. He  was  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  clothed  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  mission.  A  coat  of  paler  blue  than  the  coat  of  tbe 
members  of  the  Convention ;  white  waistcoat,  yellow  leather 
breeches,  top  boots,  and  a  round  hat  with  a  quantity  of  tri- 
coloured  ribands  in  it,  attracted  towards  him  universal 
attention.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  enormous  bouquet  of 
fiowers  and  wheat-ears,  the  first  fruits  of  the  year.  He  had  is 
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his  haste  forgotten  the  claims  of  humanity.  The  Convention 
had  already  met  in  the  chamber,  and  the  procession  was 
ready  to  set  out,  and  he  had  not  taken  any  food.  Yillate, 
who  lived  in  the  Tuileries,  offered  him  breakfast,  which  he 
accepted* 

The  sky  was  of  an  eastern  purity.  The  sun  shone  on  the 
trees  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  domes  and  walls  of  the  build* 
ings  of  Paris,  with  as  much  clearness  and  brilliancy  as  on  the 
temples  of  Attica. 

On  entering  Yillate's  apartment  Robespierre  threw  his 
hat  and  bouquet  in  an  arm-chair,  and  then  leaned  on  the 
window-sill.  He  appeared  delighted  at  the  spectacle  of  the 
numerous  crowd  which  was  pressing  into  the  walks  and  alleys 
of  the  garden,  in  order  to  be  present  at  these  mysteries,  the 
type  of  the  unknown.  Women,  dressed  in  their  gayest 
clothes,  were  holding  their  children  by  the  hand  —  every 
countenance  was  radiant.  ^^  See,"  said  Robespierre,  '*  the 
most  touching  part  of  humanity.  The  universe  is  here 
assembled  by  its  witnesses.  How  eloquent  and  majestic  is 
nature!  Such  a  fete  ought  to  make  tyrants  and  ingrates 
tremble ! " 

He  ate  but  little;  and  these  were  the  only  words  he 
uttered.  After  his  meal,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  rising 
to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  which  was 
already  moving,  a  young  woman,  residing  in  YiUate's  family, 
entered  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  The  name  of  Robes- 
pierre at  first  frightened  the  stranger ;  but  he  soon  reas- 
sured her,  and  began  playing  with  the  child;  and  the  mother, 
giving  way  to  mirth,  obtained  the  bouquet  of  the  president 
of  the  Convention.  It  was  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  Robes- 
pierre,  unwittingly  or  purposely,  forgot  that  he  was  delaying 
at  Villate's.  His  colleagues  had.  been  long  assembled,  and 
were  murmuring  at  his  delay ;  whilst  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
their  waiting  — a  mark  of  inferiority.  At  length  he  ap- 
peared* 

VIII.  An  immense  amphitheatre,  like  those  of  the  an- 
cient circus,  was  arranged  at  the  back  of  the  Tuileries. 
This  circus  descended  step  by  step  to  the  ground.  The 
Convention  entered  on  a  level  with  the  windows  of  the 
pavilion  of  the  centre,  like  the  Caesars  into  their  Coliseums. 
In  the  centre  of  this  amphitheatre  a  tribune,  higher  than 
vol..  m.  o  a 
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the  steps,  and  much  resembling  a  throne,  was  reserved  for 
Robespierre.  In  the  front  of  his  seat  a  colossal  group  of 
emblematical  figures,  the  sole  poes7  of  this  imitative  period, 
represented  atheism,  egotism,  nothingness,  crimes  and  vice. 
These  emblems,  framed  bj  David  out  of  combustible  ma- 
terialsi  were  intended  to  be  set  on  fire,  as  victims  of  the  sa- 
crifice. The  idea  of  a  God  was  to  reduce  them  to  ashes. 
All  the  deputies,  dressed  alike,  in  blue  coats  with  red  facings, 
and  holding  in  their  hands  a  symbolic  bouquet^  slow^lj  seated 
themselves  on  the  steps.  Robespierre  appearai.  His  being 
alone ;  his  height,  his  plume,  and  his  extremely  large  bou- 
quet, gave  him  the  air  of  a  master.  The  people  whom  his 
name  controlled,  as  his  throne  controlled  the  Convention, 
believed  thej  were  about  to  proclaim  his  dictatorship.  Impe- 
rial acclamations  hailed  him  only,  and  overshadowed  the  brows 
of  his  colleagues.  The  multitude  was  eager  to  hear  Irim.  Some 
expected  an  amnesty,  others  the  organisation  of  a  strong  and 
mild  rule.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  suspended,  t^e  scaf- 
fold, demolished  for  a  day,  allowed  imagination  to  revel  in 
consolatory  perspectives.  Never  did  a  people  appear  better 
disposed  to  receive  a  Saviour  and  human  laws. 

IX.  ^'Frenchmen,  republicans!"  said  Robespierre,  in  a 
voice  which  he  made  to  fill  the  space  of  his  vast  auditory ; 
**  at  length  has  arrived  the  day  for  ever  fortunate,  whidi  the 
French  people  have  consecrated  to  the  Supreme  Being! 
Never  did  the  world  which  he  has  created  ofier  to  its  author 
a  spectacle  more  worthy  of  his  regard.  He  has  seen  reigning 
over  the  earth  tyranny,  crime,  imposture.  He  sees  at  this 
moment  an  entire  nation  contending  against  all  the  oppres- 
sors of  the  human  race,  suspending  the  course  of  their  he- 
roic labours,  to  raise  their  thoughts  and  views  towards  the 
Great  Being  who  gave  them  the  wisdom  to  undertake  and 
the  force  to  execute  them ! 

*^  He  did  not  create  king^s  to  devour  the.  homan  species ; 
he  did  not  create  priests  to  harness  us  like  vile  animals  to 
the  car' of  kings,  and  give  to  the  world  the  example  of  base- 
ness, pride,  perfidy,  avarice,  debauchery,  and  falsehood ;  hot 
he  created  the  universe  to  make  known  his  power;  he  cre- 
ated men  to  aid  and  love  each  other,  and  to  attain  happiness 
by  the  path  of  virtue. 

*'  It  is  ^e  who  places  in  the  bosom  of  the  triumphant  op* 
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pressor  remorse,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  oppressed  innocent 
calmness  and  disdain ;  it  is  He  who  makes  the  just  man  hate 
the  wicked,  and  the  wicked  man  respect  the  just ;  it  is  He 
who  adorns  with  modesty  the  brow  of  beauty,  in  order  to 
embellish  it  the  more ;  it  is  He  who  makes  mothers'  hearts  to 
throb  with  tenderness  and  joy ;  it  is  He  who  bathes  with 
delicious  tears  the  eyes  of  the  child  pressed  to  its  mother's 
boaom ;  it  is  He  who  silences  the  most  energetic  and  most 
tender  passions  before  the  sublime  love  of  country ;  it  is  He 
who  has  covered  nature  with  charms,  riches,  and  majesty : 
all  that  is  good  is  his  work,  —  evil  belongs  to  depraved  man, 
who  oppresses  or  allows  his  fellow-creatures  to  be  oppressed. 

**  The  Author  of  Nature  hath  bound  all  mortals  together 
by  a  vast  chain  of  love  and  happiness :  perish  the  tyrants 
who  have  dared  to  break  it! 

**  Being  of  Beings !  we  have  not  to  address  to  thee  unjust 
prayers:  thou  knowest  the  creatures  sent  forth  from  thy 
hands  ;  their  wants  do  not  escape  thine  eyes,  no  more  than 
do  their  most  secret  thoughts.  The  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and 
tyranny  burns  in  our  hearts,  with  the  love  of  justice  and 
our  country.  Our  blood  flows  for  the  cause  of  humanity  I 
This  is  our  prayer  —  our  sacrifice — this  the  worship  we 
offer  unto  thee!" 

The  people  applauded  rather  the  act  than  the  language. 
Strains  of  music  then  filled  the  air ;  and  thousands  of  voices 
sung  the  hymn  of  Chenier :  — 

'*  Dieu  puissant,  d*un  peuple  intr^pide,** 
&c.  &C.  &c. 

After  the  final  chorus  of  — 

**  Avant  de  d^poser  nos  glaives  triomphants, 
Jurons  d'an^antir  le  crime  et  les  tyrans,* 

Robespierre,  descending  from  the  amphitheatre,  set  fire  to 
the  group  of  atheism.  The  fire  and  smoke  spread  in  the  air 
at  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude.  The  members  of  the 
Conventiou  following  their  chief  at  a  long  space,  adv^tnoed 
in  two  columns  through  the  multitude,  towards  the  Champ- 
de-Mars.  Between  th^  two  columns  of  the  Convention  were 

*     We  swear  before  we  sheathe  the  conquering  blade, 
That  crimes  and  tyrants  shall  be  prostrate  laid, 
o  o  2 
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rustic  carS;  ploughs  drawn  by  oxen,  and  other  symbols  of 
agriculture,  trades,  and  arts.  A  row  of  young  girls,  clothed 
in  white,  attached  to  each  other  by  ties  of  tri-coloured  rib- 
ands, formed  the  only  guard  of  the  Convention.  Robes- 
pierre went  first  and  alone,  frequently  turning  round  in 
order  to  measure  the  interval  left  between  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  as  if  to  accustom  the  people  to  separate  him  from 
them  by  respect,  as  he  separated  himself  from  them  by  dis- 
tance. All  eyes  were  turned  on  him.  He  bore  on  his  brow 
the  pride,  and  on  his  lips  the  smile,  of  omnipotence. 

X.  A  symbolic  eminence  was  raised  in  the  centre  of  the 
Champ-de-Mars,  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  altar  of  the 
country.     The  approach  to  it  was  narrow  and  confined. 
Robespierre,  Couthon  (carried  in  an  arm-chair),  Saint-Just, 
and  Lebas  were  on  the  summit :  the  rest  of  the  Convention 
were  spread  about  at  the  sides  of  this  mountain,  and  appeared 
humiliated  at  being  ruled  over  in  presence  of  the  multitude 
by  this  group  of  triumvirs.     Robespierre  proclaimed  from 
his  elevation,  amidst  salvos  of  artillery,  the  profession  of 
faith  of  the  French  people.     The  people  were  intoxicated, — 
the  Convention  sullen.  The  majestic  position  of  Robespierre, 
the  exclusive  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  their  representa- 
tive ;  the  subaltern  position  which  the  president  had  assigned 
to  his  colleagues  on  the  mountain ;  the  dictatorial  distance 
lyhich  he  kept  between  them  and  himself  in  the  march ;  the 
inducing  of  the  multitude  towards  religious  ideas,  whence 
this  excitable  people  might  so  easily  slide  into  ancient  super- 
stitions ;  the  name  of  Robespierre  linked  with  the  proclaim- 
ing of  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  as  it  were,  consecrated  in 
the  midst  of  the  nation  by  the  divinity  of  the  dogma  which 
he  restored  to  the  republic;  in  fact,  the  very  idea  of  this 
restoration  of  immortality  which  was  so  repugnant  to  those 
lovers  of  annihilation ;  above  all,  the  crushing  ascendency  of 
&  man  who  planted  his  popularity  in  the  fundamental  instinct 
of  the  human  species,  and  which  gained  to  itself  the  consci- 
ence of  the  nation,  like  a  high  priest,  perhaps  to  seize  on  the 
nation  itself  the  next  day,  like  CsBsar :  all  these  thoughts, 
envyings,  fears,  ambitions,  muttered  at  first  sullenly  from 
the  mouth  to  the  ear,  ended  by  the  utterance  of  one  loud 
murmur  and  open  dissatisfaction.     Threatening  looks^  equi- 
vocal gestures,  half  words,  and  remarks  admitting  of  a  two- 
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fold  construction,  struck  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Robespierre 
during  his  return  from  the  Champ-de-Mars  to  the  Tuiieries. 
*'  It  is  but  a  step  from  the  capitol  to  the  Tarpeian  Bock,'' 
cried  one  voice.  "  There  are  Brutuses  yet,"  said  another. 
''Look  at  that  man!"  exclaimed  a  third:  <'he  believes  in 
God  already,  and  desires  to  accustom  the  republic  to  adore 
some  one  that  he  himself  may  be  adored  by  and  by."  "  He 
invented  God  because  he  is  the  supreme  tyrant,"  added  a 
fourth.  "  He  desires  to  be  his  high  priest  —  he  may  be  his 
victim." 

These  comments,  "not  loud  but  deep," — these  sullen  mur- 
murs, followed  Robespierre  to  the  Convention.  Fouch^ 
Tallien,  Barr^re,  Collot-d'Herbois,  Lecomte,  Leonard  Bour- 
don, Billaud-Yarennes,  Vadier,  and  Amar,  profited  by  this 
growing  opposition  to  sharpen  resentment  and  urge  it  to  re- 
volt. They  groaned  over  the  approaching  tyranny  of  a  man 
who  so  ill  disguised  his  insolence  towards  the  Convention ; 
flattered  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  people ;  put 
the  Revolution  on  its  knees,  and  placed  himself  between  God 
and  the  nation,  in  order  the  better  to  place  himself  between 
the  people  and  the  Convention.  Robespierre  lost  his  prestige 
and  popularity  on  the  very  altar  on  which  he  had  restored 
the  Supreme  Being.  This  day  magnified  him  with  the  people, 
and  ruined  him  with  the  Convention.  He  returned  pensive 
to  his  habitation,  where  he  was  all  day  besieged  by  anony- 
mous congratulations.  The  restorer  of  justice  was  perceived 
in  the  restorer  of  truth.  Protracted  acclamations  beneath 
his  windows  thanked  him  for  having  restored  a  soul  to  the 
people  and  a  Grod  to  the  republic.  Several  notes  contained 
only  the  word  '*  OsezT  (Dare!) 

It  was  in  truth  the  moment  to  dare.  If  on  the  return 
from  the  ceremony  of  the  morning  he  had  elicited  by  some 
direct  insinuations  the  bursting  forth  of  the  people's  love, 
who  desired  nothing  more  earnestly ;  if  the  deputations  of 
certain  sections  leading  after  them  the  wavering  crowd  had 
come  to  demand  of  the  Convention  the  installation  of  a  con- 
centrated and  regulating  power  in  the  person  of  their 
favourite,  the  dictatorship  or  presidency  would  have  been 
voted  to  Robespierre  by  acclamation ;  and  if  he  had  had  the 
daring  to  proclaim  the  revolutionary  power  at  an  end,  the 
popular  power  beginning,  and  the  abolition  of  punislmient, 
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lie  would  hare  reigned  next  day,  have  cast  on  his  enemies 
all  the  blood  shed,  haye  usurped  the  popularity  of  clemency^ 
land  saved  the  republic,  which  his  indecision  was  about  to 
destroy.  He  did  not  do  this,  but  allowed  himself  to  be 
sootfa^  by  those  vague  breezes  of  public  favour  and  ascend* 
ency,  ai^d  he  grasped  nothing  but  empty  space. 

XL  Saint-Just  wished  to  go  still  further,  but  perceiving 
that  he  could  not  prevail  on  Robespierre  to  accept  the  su* 
preme  power  at  the  hands  of  the  people,  he  resolved  to  cause 
it  to  be  decreed  him  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Saint- Just  bethought  him  of  Cassar,  when  he  caused  the  crown 
to  be  offered  him, — ^ready  to  refuse  it  if  the  people  murmured, 
to  accept  it  if  the  people  applauded.  Saint- Just,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Bobespierre,  held  a  secret  meeting,  at  which  he 
drew  a  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  republic.  ^^  The 
evil  is  at  its  height,''  said  the  young  representative :  "  we 
are  torn  to  pieces  by  anarchy,  and  the  laws  with  which  we 
inundate  France  are  but  arms  which  we  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemies  of  the  republic  Every  representative  of  the 
people  now  at  the  armies,  or  in  the  departments,  is  a  king  in 
his  provinces :  they  reign,  and  we  are  but  vain  images  of 
unity.  Blood  overwhelms  us,  wealth  is  hidden,  the  frontieis 
are  exposed,  war  is  carried  on  without  unison,  and  our  very 
victories  are  but  glorious  effects  of  hazards,  which,  whilst 
they  shed  additional  lustre  on  our  arms,  do  not  save  us.  At 
home  we  cut  each  others*  throats,  and  each  Action,  whilst  it 
destroys  itself,  destroys  the  country.  Can  we  suffer  the  re- 
public to  pass  thus  from  hand  to  hand  until  it  becomes  at 
last  an  object  of  horror  to  the  people  and  contempt  to 
kings.  Will  these  convulsions  end  in  utter  prostration  or 
renewed  vigour  ?  Shall  we  Uve  or  die  ?  The  republic  will 
live  or  die  with  us.  There  is  but  one  hope  for  us  all,  in  the 
concentration  of  a  power  divided  and  disputed  by  as  many 
hands  as  there  are  factions  amongst  us.  It  is  the  unity  of 
the  government  personified  in  one  man. 

"  But  you  will  exclaim,  who  is  the  man  so  far  above  the 
ordinary  weaknesses  and  suspicion  of  mankind  ^at  the  re- 
public should  incorporate  itself  in  him?  I  confess  the  mis- 
sion is  a  terrible  one,  —  the  danger  great,  if  we  should  err 
in  our  choice.  This  man  must  possess  the  genius  of  the 
epoch  in  his  mind,  the  virtues  of  the  republic  in  his  manners, 
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the  iiiflexibi]%^  of  his  country  in  his  heart,  the  pnritj  of  its 
principles  in  his  life,  the  incorruptibility  of  its  dogmata  in 
his  soul ;  he  must  hare  been  bom  to  public  life  the  same  day 
as  the  Revolution,  and  have  followed  its  footsteps,  increasing 
with  her  in  patriotism  and  virtue.  He  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  men  and  events  of  the  last  five  years ; 
and  he  must  have  won  such  popularity,  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  shall  assign  to  him  the  dictatorship. 

"  At  this  portrait  of  such  a  man,  which  of  you  does  not 
recognise  Robespierre?  He  alone  unites  the  genius,  the 
virtues,  and  the  acquirements,  which  can  obtain  the  perfecat 
confidence  of  the  Convention  and  the  pec^le.  Let  us  behold 
our  safety  in  him,  and  submit  to  the  visible  necessity  biur 
envy,  our  ambition,  and  our  repugnances.  It  is  not  I  who 
have  named  Robespierre,  but  his  virtue.  It  will  not  be  we 
who  have  made  him  a  dictator,  but  the  providence  of  the 
republic.'' 

At  the  word  dictator  every  visage  grew  dark.  No  one 
dared  dispute  the  genius  and  the  virtue  of  Robespierre ;  but 
all  treated  the  idea  of  Saint-Just  as  one  of  those  fevered 
dreams  of  patriotism  which  disturb  the  clearest  brain,  and 
cause  men  to  seek  safety  in  suicide.  "  Robespierre  is  great 
and  wise,"  said  they ;  '^  but  the  republic  is  greater  and  wiaet 
than  a  man  I  The  dictatorship  would  be  the  throne  of  dis* 
couragement :  no  man  shall  ever  sit  on  it  so  long  as  the 
repnMcans  exist."  Saint-Just  in  vain  persisted ;  and  Lebas 
as  vainly  strove  to  explain  the  meaning  of  his  colleague  ;  and 
the  members  quitted  the  Assembly  irritated,  alarmed,  but 
forewarned.  The  imprudence  of  Saint*  Just  was  imputed  to 
Robespierre  as  a  crime.  '^  These  m^i  do  not  ask  for  the 
supreme  power,"  said  Billaud  to  his  friends :  "  they  assume  it. 
Let  them  seize  on  it  if  they  dare."  From  this  time  the  com- 
mittees nourished  a  hatred  against  Robespierre,  which  often 
displayed  itself  in  the  meetings. 

JLIL  On  the  morrow,  however,  of  the  festival  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Convention  passed,  at  the  motion  of 
Robespierre  and  his  adherents,  a  number  of  decrees  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Revolution.  The  Convention, 
tranquillised  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  wish  to  display,  by 
beneficent  laws,  the  inspiration  of  those  philosophical  doc- 
trines it  had  invoked  upon  the  republic.    It  rendered  the 
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state  what  it  should  be,— the  visible  Providence  of  the 
people.  It  borrowed  from  the  superfluity  of  the  wealthy  the 
sums  needful  to  support,  aid,  and  instruct ;  realised  in  prac- 
tice the  theoretical  paternity  it  had  always  inculcated.  A 
constitution  at  once  military  and  democratic  was  formed, 
from  which  the  army  would  recruit  its  officers.  It  declared 
that  mendicity  was  an  accusation  against  the  egotism  of 
wealth  and  the  improvidence  of  the  state,  whilst  every  eo- 
couragement  was  given  to  industry  and  labour.  Infancy 
was  protected,  youth  educated,  old  age  provided  for.  The 
infirm  were  supported  at  the  national  expense,  and  misery 
abolished.  The  national  property  was  distributed  in  lota 
within  the  reach  of  the  smallest  capitalist,  to  encourage 
agriculture.  The  population  was  classed.  The  unfortunate 
declared  sacred,  and  asylums  provided  for  women  about  to  be« 
come  mothers.  Pecuniary  aid  was  granted  those  who  brought 
up  their  children  at  home;  and  also  to  those  the  produce 
of  whose  toil  was  inadequate  to  maintain  their  large  familj. 
Taxes  were  regulated ;  and  the  superfluity  of  the  wealthy 
was  employed  in  supporting  the  pensioners  of  the  state. 
Work  was  found  for  all  who  were  destitute  of  employment; 
whilst,  instead  of  hospitals,  doctors  and  medicines  were  fur- 
nished the  sick  at  their  own  homes,  to  spare  the  pride  of 
fiimilies  and  domestic  afiection.  The  Convention  adopted 
the  orphans  ;  and  decreed  honours  and  rewards  to  the  wiTes» 
widows,  and  relations  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  defence  of 
the  nation.  It  favoured  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the 
cities ;  abodes  of  luxury,  vice,  and  indolence  it  sought  to 
discountenance;  encouraged  arts  and  sciences;  converted 
beneficence  into  a  duty,  and  charity  into  an  institution. 

The  people,  on  perusing  these  decrees,  began  to  hope  that 
they  had  at  last  obtained  with  their  blood  the  principle  of 
democracy;  and  that  philosophy,  so  long  eclipsed,  would 
secure  the  victory,  and  transform  itself  into  a  government 

The  scafibld  alone  still  formed  the  obstacle  to  these  hopes. 

XIU.  Robespierre  always  secretly  entertained  hopes  ot' 
abolishing  it ;  but  he  could  only  abolish  the  terror,  he  said, 
by  inspiring  still  greater  terror. 

Warned  by  the  murmurs  that  had  broken  forth  at  the 
festival  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  as  by  Saint-Just  and 
Lebas,  of  the  hatred  of  the  committees,   he  resolved  u 
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astonish  his  riyals  by  his  daring,  and  outstrip  them  by  his 
promptitude.  On  the  22d  Prairial,  two  days  after  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Supreme  Being,  he,  in  concert  with  Couthon, 
suddenly  proposed  to  the  Convention  a  decree  for  the  re-or- 
ganisation of  the  Revolutionary  TribunaL 

This  Draconian  project  had  been  only  partly  communicated 
to  the  committees,  and  was  but  the  code  of  arbitrary  power, 
sanctioned  by  death,  and  executed  by  the  guillotine. 

The  category  of  the  enemies  of  the  people  included  all 
citizens,  members  of  the  Convention  or  not,  who  were  within 
the  reach  of  suspicion.  It  was  the  omnipotence  of  judgments 
and  penalties.  The  dictatorship,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  the 
scaffold. 

Buamps  exclaimed :  "  If  this  decree  were  to  pass  without 
an  adjom-nment  I  should  blow  out  my  brains.''  Barrere, 
convincea  by  the  audacity  of  this  project  of  the  strength  of 
Robespierre,  supported  it.  Bourdon  de  I'Oise  ventured  to 
combat  it,  whilst  Robespierre  insisted  it  should  be  at  once 
debated.  "  Since  we  are  freed  from  factions,"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  the  vacant  place  of  Danton,  **  we  discuss  and  vote  at 
once.  These  demands  for  adjournment  are  affectation  at  a 
time  like  this." 

The  decree  was  passed ;  but  night  convinced  the  Con- 
vention they  had  voted  their  death-warrant.  Meetings 
were  held  by  the  principal  enemies  of  Robespierre,  generally 
at  the  house  of  Courtois,  a  modere  deputy,  who  hated  Robes* 
pierre  for  his  share  in  the  downfal  of  Danton,  his  country- 
man and  friend. 

The  next  day.  Bourdon  de  I'Oise  demanded  that  the  Con- 
Tention  should  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  impeaching  its 
members,  and  Merlin  seconded  the  motion.  A  modification 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  disarm  Robespierre  and  the  committees 
was  then  adopted. 

At  the  following  sitting  Delbrel  and  Mallarm^  demanded 
other  modifications,  that  weakened  the  decree  still  more* 
Ck^uthon  boldly  defended  it,  flattered  the  Convention,  re- 
assured the  committee,  and  rebuked  Bourdon.  ^*What 
could  Pitt  or  Coburg  have  said  more?"  exclaimed  he.  Bour« 
doi^  proudly  excused  himself.  ^'  Let  these  members  of  the 
conamittee  learn,"  replied  he,  ^^  that  if  they  are  patriots  we 
are  no  less  so*  I  esteem  Couthon, — I  esteem  the  committee; 
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but  I  also  esteem  that  unsbakeable  Montagne  that  has  saved 
Uberty.'' 

.  Robespierre,  irritated  at  this  remark,  then  rose.  ''The 
speech  you  have  jast  heard,"  said  he,  "proves  the  neoessitj 
of  a  clearer  explanation.  ''Bourdon  seeks  to  separate  the 
Committee  from  the  Montagne.  The  Convention,  the  Com- 
mittee^ and  the  Montagne  are  the  same.  (Loud  applause.) 
Citizens!  when  the  leaders  of  a  sacrilegious  faction, — Bris- 
sot,  Yergniaud,  Gensonn^  Gruadet,  and  other  scoundrels, 
whose  name  the  French  nation  will  never  pronounce  save 
with  horror, —  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  tt  portion 
of  this  august  Assembly,  that  was,  doubtless^  tbe  m<Hnent 
when  the  purer  party  of  the  Convention  should  have  rallied 
together  to  combat  them.  Then  the  name  of  the  MontagnC} 
which  served  them  as  an  asylum  amidst  this  tempe^  became 
sacred,  because  it  designated  that  portion  of  the  representa* 
tives  of  the  people  who  struggled  against  ^Edsehood;  but 
from  the  moment  these  men  fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the 
law,  and  that  probity,  justice,  and  decorum  have  become  the 
order  of  the  day,  there  can  be  but  two  parties  in  the  Con- 
vention, —  the  good  and  the  bad.  If  I  have  the  right  of 
using  this  language  to  the  Convention  in  general,  I  have  also 
the  right  of  addressing  it  to  that  celebrated  Montagne  to 
which  I  am  no  stranger  ;  and  I  think  that  this  homage  from 
my  heart  is  worth  that  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
another. 

"  Yes,  MontagnardS)  you  will  ever  be  the  bulwark  of 
pubUc  liberty ;  but  you  have  nothing  in  common  with  in* 
trigants  and  the  perverse.  The  Montagne  is  but  the  height 
of  patriotism.  A  Montagnard  is  but  a  pure,  reasonable,  sub- 
lime patriot ;  and  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  Convention  to 
permit  a  few  intrigants,  more  contemptible  than  the  rest 
because  they  are  more  hypocritical,  to  aideavour  to  in- 
fluence a  portion  of  the  Montagne,  and  to  render  themselves 
the  leaders  of  a  party.'' 

Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  interrupting  the  orator,  exclaimed, 
^'  Never  was  it  my  intention  to  render  myself  the  leader  of  i 
party.** 

"  It  would  be  the  excess  of  infamy,"  continued  Robespierre 
more  vehemently,  "  that  some  of  our  colleagues,  misled  bj 
calumny  as  to  our  intention,  and  aim  —  " 
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Bourdon  de  TOise  again  interrttpted  hitn. 

"  I  demand  that  what  is  alleged  shall  be  proved.  It  has 
just  been  asserted^  in  the  clearest  terms,  that  I  was  a 
scoundrel*'' 

^<I  demand,  in  the  name,  of  the  country,"  replied  Bobesn 
pierre,  "  that  I  be  permitted  to  speak.  I  did  not  name 
Bourdon.  Woe  to  him  who  names  himself.  But  if  he 
chooses  to  recognise  himself  in  the  general  portrait,  which 
duty  has  forced  me  to  trace,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  prevent 
it.  Yes,"  continued  he,  in  a  more  threatening  tone,  '*  the 
Montague  is  pure,  sublime ;  but  the  intrigants  are  not  of  the 
Montague." 

Several  voices  exclaimed,  "  Name  them,  name  them ! " 

''  I  will  name  them,"  ^  replied  Robespierre  ;  ^^  when  it  is 
necessary^  "  and  he  continued  to  trace  the  intrigues  that  con* 
Yulsed  the  Convention.  *^Come  to  our  assistance,"  said 
he,  in  conclusion.  ^^  Do  not  axxffer  us  to .  be  distinguished 
from  yourselves,  since  we  are  but  a  portion  of  yourselves ; 
since,  without  you,  we  are  nought.  Give  us  strength  to 
bear  the  immense,  and  almost  superhuman,  burden  you  have 
imposed  on  us.  Let  us  be  ever  united,  in  spite  of  our  com* 
znon  foes." 

The  applause  of  the  majority  of  the  Convention  prevented 
him  from  proceeding ;  and  it  was  demanded  that  the  decree 
should  be  at  once  voted.  Robespierre  contradicted  Tallien 
concerning  a  charge  of  espionage^  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittees, which  the  latter  bad  just  denounced  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

^'  This  is  utterly  untrue,"  said  Eobespierre ;  "  but  it  is  true 
that  Tallien  is  one  of  those  who  constantly  speak  of  the  gnilr 
lotine  with  alarm,  as  though  it  were  a  means  of  disquieting 
and  humbling  the  Convention." 

<<  The  impudence  of  Tallien  is  excessive,"  added  Billaud- 
Varennes»  ^^and  he  lies  with  unparalleled  audacity;  but, 
citizens,  we  shall  remain  united,  the  conspirators  will  perish, 
and  the  country  be  saved." 

The  committee  and  Robespierre^  united  for  the  moment  by 
t;he  common  peril,  joined  in  wresting  from  the  Convention 
the  weapon  destined  to  decimate  it;  and  the  triumph  of 
Sobespierre  was  complete.  The  same  evening  Tallien, 
-who   trembled  for  his  life,  wrote  a  confidential  letter  to 
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Robespierre,  in  which  he  humbled  himself  before  him,  and 
which  was  found  amongst  the  latter's  papers  after  his  death. 

"Robespierre,"  said  Tallien,  "the  terrible  and  unjust 
, words  70U  have  uttered  yet  rankle  in  my  wounded  heart; 
and  I  come,  with  all  the  frankness  of  an  honest  man,  to  gire 
you  some  explanations !  You  have  been  for  a  long  time  sur- 
rounded by  intrigants^  who  love  to  behold  divisions  amongst 
the  patriots,  and  who  fill  you  with  prejudices  against  several 
of  your  colleagues,  and  more  especially  against  me.  Let  my 
conduct  be  remembered  at  a  time  when  I  had  much  revenge 
to  wreak.  I  appeal  to  you!  Well,  Robespierre,  I  have 
changed  neither  my  principles  nor  my  conduct ;  a  friend  to 
liberty,  truth,  and  justice,  I  have  not  for  an  instant  deviated. 
As  for  the  expressions  ascribed  to  me,  I  deny  them ;  I  know 
that  toyour  eyes,  and  those  of  the  committees,!  am  represented 
as  a  man  of  immoral  conduct :  let  any  one  beset  my  hoase, 
and  they  will  find  me  with  my  aged  and  venerable  mother  in 
the  dwelling  we  occupied  previous  to  the  Revolution.  All 
luxury  is  banished  thence ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
books,  my  property  has  not  been  augmented  one  sou.  I  have, 
doubtless,  committed  some  errors ;  but  they  were  involuntary, 
and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  human  frailty.  Such  is 
my  profession  of  faith;  and  never  will  I  abjure  it,  for  such 
woidd  be  the  conduct  of  a  bad  citizen,  who  sought  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution.  Such,  Robespierre,  are  my 
sentiments.  Living  alone  and  isolated,  I  have  but  few 
friends,  but  I  shall  be  ever  the  friend  of  the  real  -defendeis 
of  the  people.** 

Robespierre  made  no  reply,  for  he  did  not  esteem  Tallien 
sufficiently  to  believe  that  bis  pen  could  ever  be  converted 
into  a  poignard.  In  a  revolution,  servile  men  are  never 
sufficiently  mistrusted ;  they  alone  are  dangerous. 

XIV.  Some  days  after,  Robespierre  attacked  a  man  more 
pliable  and  more  redoubtable  than  Tallien  —  Fouche,  and 
caused  him  to  be  expelled  from  the  society  for  having 
preached  atheism  at  Nevers.  ^'  Does  this  man  fear  to  appear 
before  you  ?  **  said  he,  to  the  Jacobins,  "  Does  he  fear  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  people  ?  Does  he  fear,  lest  his  sinister 
features  should  too  openly  display  crime,  and  that  the  ejes  of 
six  thousand  men  should  read  his  soul  in  his  looks,  and  read 
his  thoughts  written  there  in  spite  of  nature  ?  ** 
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The  hatred  felt  against  him  now  broke  out  more  openly  in 
the  committees.  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Saint-Just  im- 
periously demanded  that  they  should  make  use  of  the  decree 
tliey  had  obtained,  to  send  before  the  revolutionary  tribu-.. 
nals  the  men  who  agitated  the  Convention.  These  men, 
Fouche,  Tallien,  Bourdon  de  TOise,  Freron,  Thuriot,  Robert, 
Lecointre,  Barras,*  Legendre,  Cambon,  Leonard  Bourdon, 
Duval,  Audouin,  Carrier,  and  Joseph  Lebon.  The  commit- 
tees hesitated,  and  Couthon  appealed  to  the  Jacobins. 

*'  The  shades  of  Danton,  Hebert,  and  Chaumette  are  yet 
amongst  us,"  said  he,  at  the  sitting  of  the  26th,  '^  and  seek 
to  perpetuate  the  evil  done  us  by  these  conspirators.  The 
republic  has  placed  all  her  confidence  in  the  Convention,  who 
meiits  it,  although  there  still  exists  amongst  its  members 
some  few  disaffected ;  but  the  time  is  come  in  which  these 
scoundrels  are  to  be  unmasked  and  punished.  Happily," 
continued  he,  "  their  number  is  but  small — four  or  six.  Let 
the  wicked  fall — let  them  perish ! " 

Violent  altercations  frequently  took  place  between  Robes- 
pierre  and  his  colleagues.  Billaud-Yarennes  made  no  secret 
of  his  suspicions  of  the  use  which  the  triumvirs  proposed  to 
make  of  the  secret  of  the  Ptairial.  "  You  then  seek  to  guil- 
lotine all  the  Convention  ?  "  said  he,  one  day,  to  Robespierre. 
Camot  and  Collot  d'Herbois  also  reproached  Robespierre 
with  the  oppression  he  exercised  over  the  government. 
Carnot  was  offended  with  Saint-Just,  who  '^affected  to  disar- 
range his  military  combinations  with  the  thoughtlessness  of 
a  young  man ;  whilst  Yadier,  the  president  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  shared  the  animosity  of  his  colleagues. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  Elie  Lacoste  was  to  make 
his  report  on  the  conspiracy  of  Ladmiral  and  C^cile  Renault, 
Vadier  came  to  the  Committee.  "  To-morrow,"  he  said  to 
Kobespierre,  ^'I  shall  make  my  report  in  an  affair  which 
relates  to  this,  and  shall  propose  that  the  Sainte-Amaranthe 
family  be  included  in  the  accusation."  *^  You  will  do  no  such 
thing,*'  replied  Robespierre,  imperiously.  "  I  shall  do  it," 
was  Yadier's  rejoinder.  *^  I  have  all  the  documents  in  my 
hand ;  they  prove  the  conspiracy,  and  I  will  unveil  the  whole 
mystery."  "Proofs  or  not,  if  you  venture,  I  will  attack 
you,**  retorted  Robespierre.  "  You  are  the  tyrant  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  said  Vadier.    « Ah !  I  am  the 
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tyrant  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ! "  replied  Robes- 
pierre, with  difficulty  restraining  tears  of  rage ;  "  Well  then, 
I  free  you  of  my  tyranny.  I  withdraw ;  save  my  country 
without  me,  if  you  can.  I  am  resolved  I  will  not  renew  the 
character  of  Cromwell."  And  he  withdrew  as  he  spoke,  and 
never  again  entered  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Some  regarded  this  absence  and  voluntary  abdication  as 
weakness,  others  as  a  skilful  policy.  The  courage  which 
Robespierre  had  hitherto  shown  in  presence  of  his  enemies, 
and  which  he  subsequently  exhibited  in  the  presence  of 
death,  would  not  at  all  allow  ns  to  suppose  that  it  was 
weakness  that  actuated  him.  From  the  moment  when 
Robespierre  could  no  longer  restrain  the  committees  by  the 
ascendency  of  his  will  and  his  popularity,  it  seemed  wiser  to 
him  to  separate  himself  ostensibly  from  his  colleagues.  He 
thus  acquitted  himself  of  the  responsibility  of  the  crimes 
which  marked  his  absence.  He  declared  himself,  by  this 
absence,  in  open  opposition  with  the  government ;  and,  as  he 
meditated  the  overthrow  of  the  committee,  he  could  not 
remain,  in  the  eyes  of  opinion,  an  accomplice  of  its  acts.  To 
abandon  the  committees,  was  a  mute  denunciation,  more 
significative  and  more  menacing  than  vain  words.  They 
waited  to  see  on  which  side  public  opinion  would  range,  and 
who  would  seize  on  it — the  man  or  anarchy. 

XV,  But  the  retreat  of  Robespierre  did  not  completely 
disann  him,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  committee  itself;  he 
still  maintained  an  invisible  hand^in  the  focus  of  government 
Saint-Just  had  just  left  for  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  His 
absence  had  left  vacant  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
the  presidency  of  the  bureau  of  the  General  Police.  Robes- 
pierre was  charged  with  replacing  his  young  colleague,  and 
thus  held  in  his  hands  the  thread  of  every  plot  that  con  d  be 
contrived  against  him,  and  through  the  mediation  of  nume* 
reus  spies  of  this  police  could  catch  his  enemies  in  their  own 
snares.  Secret  papers,  ibund  at  his  house  after  his  faD.  show 
the  watchfulness  he  observed  over  all  the  most  formidable 
members  of  the  Convention  and  the  committees.  He  kept 
up  the  main-spring  of  a  proscribing  government  -^  informa- 
tion. He  was  no  longer  the  head,  but  he  was  still  tbe  ear 
and  eye  of  the  revolutionary  government.  He  was,  too,  the 
sole  voice  of  the  people^  and  ha^  no  doubt  but  that  on  the 
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day  he  should  raise  that  voice  accusingly  against  his  enemies, 
he  should  upset  the  weak  scaffolding  of  their  hatreds  and 
intrigues  against  him.  But  he  desired  that  they  should  enter 
farther  into  the  snare  which  his  absence  opened  to  them,  and 
be  thus  wounded  themselves  to  death  with  the  weapons  he 
abandoned  to  them.  He  silently  accumulated  secret  reports 
of  them,  noted  down  all  their  comings  aiid  goings,  marked 
their  language,  and  put  his  own  construction  on  their 
thoughts.  The  following  are  amongst  the  testimonies  or 
suspicions  which  he  collected  to  enable  him  to  select,  at  the 
hour  of  vengeance,«from  amongst  his  victims  or  his  partisans. 
"  Liegendre,"  (thus  wrote  his  spies  to  him,)  "was  seen  yester- 
day, walking  with  General  Perrin ;  their  conversation  was 
mysterious  and  animated.  They  parted  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Legendre  entered  the  Convention  at  noon,  and  left  at  one 
o'clock.  It  was  remarked  whilst  he  was  walking  in  the  Tuil* 
eries,  that  his  physiognomy  was  marked  with  care  and  efinuu 
He  was  accosted  by  a  person  unknown,  and  they  conversed 
in  a  low  tone." 

'^  Thuriot  went  out  at  seven  o'clock,  with  a  female  from  an 
unknown  house,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  garden  of  the  palace 
Egalit^,  where  they  walked  under  the  trees.  They  entered 
into  the  house  to  sup,  and  had  not  quitted  it  at  midnight" 

^  Tallien  remained  at  the  Jacobins'  yesterday  until  the  close 
of  the.  sittings ;  when  he  left  he  was  accompanied  by  a  man 
who  is  generally  with  him,  carrying  a  large  stick.  They 
took  each  other^s  arm,  and  conversed  in  a  low  voice  as  they 
left  the  garden  Egalit^  They  were  together  until  midnight. 
Tallien  then  went  in  a  hackney-coach  to  Rue  de  Belle-Perle. 
The  man  with  ^the  thick  stick  escaped  without  our  discover- 
ing bis  residence.  He  wears  a  red  and  white  waistcoat,  with 
wide  stripes.    He  has  light  hair,  and  is  about  Tallien's  age. 

'^  Tallien  did  not  leave  his  home  yesterday  until  three 
o'clock  P.M. .  One  of  his  confidants  told  iis  that  having  asked 
why  he  no  longer  was  talked  about  in  the  Convention,  Tal- 
lien replied  that  he  was  disgusted  from  the  time  they  had 
told  him,  in  the  committee,  that  he  had  not  guillotined 
enough  persons  at  Bordeaux*  He  had  trusty  agents,  who 
inform  him  of  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  committees,  and 
when  he  leaves  home  he  is  escorted  by  four  eitizens,  who 
watch  him  from  a  short  distance. 
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"  Thuriot,Charlier,  Fonch^  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  Gaston,  and 
Br6ard,«  had  a  secret  conversation  together  to-day  in  the 
Convention." 

"Bourdon  de  TOise  was  seen  yesterday  in  the  street, 
motionless,  deep  in  thought,  and  not  knowing  which  way 
to  go." 

"  Tallien  was  bnying  some  books  to-day,  for  an  hour  in 
front  of  a  bookseller's,  and  looking  around  with  a  restless 
and  suspicious  glance." 

XVI.  These  notes  hourly  informed  Robespierre  of  the  steps 
of  his  enemies.  Couthon  watched  for  him  the  interior  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  David  and  Lebas,  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Security;  and  Coffinhal,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal ;  Payan,  the  Commune.  No  movement,  no 
symptom,  could  escape  him.  Notes,  in  his  own  hand,  re- 
vealed his  continual  meditations  over  the  characters  and 
previous  lives  of  the  men  whom  he  prepared  to  crush  with 
the  committees,  or  to  raise  to  the  government.  He  drew 
up,  in  his  secret  manuscripts,  a  catalogue  of  his  suspicions  or 
his  confidences. 

"  Dubois-Cranc^"  he  writes,  <*  amenable  to  the  law  which 
banishes  from  Paris  for  having  usurped  false  titles  of  nobi- 
lity, sent  away,  as  an  intriguer,  to  the  army  at  Cherbourg. 
He  has  said  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  the  last  Yendean. 
A  friend  of  Danton :  partisan  of  D'Orleans,  with  whom 
he  was  extremely  intimate." 

"Delmas,  a  ci-devant  noble,  a  worn-out  intriguer— con- 
nected with  the  Gironde — friend  of  Lacroix — ally  of  Dan- 
ton — is  intimate  with  Camot" 

"  Thuriot  never  was  any  thing  but  a  partisan  of  D'Or- 
l^ans.  His  silence,  since  Danton's  fall,  contrasts  with  his 
eternal  chattering  before  that  period.  He  secretly  agitates 
la  Montague,  and  excites  the  factious.  He  was  at  Danton's 
and  Lacroix's  dinner  at  Gusman's,  and  in  other  suspicions 
places." 

"  Bourdon  de  TOise  was  covered  with  crimes  in  L#a  Ven- 
due, when  he  was  participator  with  the  traitor  Tunk  in  all 
his  orgies,  killing  soldiers  with  his  own  hand.  He  joined 
treachery  to  his  fury — has  been  a  fierce  defender  of  the  sys- 
tem of  atheism.  On  the  day  of  the  fete  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
he  uttered,  on  this  question,  some  very  coarse  sarcasms  on 
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this  subject.  He  pointed  out,  with  much  affectation,  to  his 
colleagues,  the  marks  of  favour  which  the  people  bestowed 
on  me.  Ten  days  ago  he  was  at  Boulanger's^  when  he  saw 
that  citizen's  niece.  Taking  down  a  brace  of  pistols  from 
the  mantlepiece,  she  said  they  were  loaded.  '  Well,'  said 
he,  ^  if  I  kill  myself,  they  will  say  you  assassinated  me,  and 
you  will  be  guillotined!'  He  then  fired  at  the  young  girl^ 
but  the  pistols  did  not  go  off,  because  there  was  no  priming. 
This  man  always  had  the  air  of  an  assassin  who  meditates 
a  crime,  and  seems  pursued  by  the  image  of  the  scaffold  and 
the  furies." 

**L^QnardBourdon,an  intriguerdespised  by  all — one  of  the 
inseparable  acccMnpUces  of  Hebert — Clootz'  friend.  Nothing 
can  equal  the  baseness  of  the  intrigues  he  practised  to  in* 
crease  the  number  of  his  pupils,  and  to  get  scholars  of  the 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  into  the 
Convention  the  habit  of  debasing  it  by  indecent  customs, 
such  as  speaking  with  the  hat  on,  and  sitting  in  a  cynical 
costume." 

''  Merlin,  celebrated  for  the  capitulation  of  Mayence,  and 
more  than  suspected  of  having  received  the  price." 

"  Montaut,  ci-devant  Marquis,  seeking  to  avenge  his  humi- 
liated caste  by  eternal  denunciations  against  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety." 

XVn.  In  opposition  to  these  men,  and  his  mistrusts  of 
them,  he  inscribed  the  names  of  those  whom  he  proposed  to 
call  to  the  high  functions  of  the  republic.  There  was 
Hermann  for.  the  Home  Government ;  Payan  or  Jullien  for 
Public  Instruction ;  Henriot  for  the  Mairie  of  Paris ;  Buchot 
or  Fourcade  for  Foreign  Affairs;  D'Albarade  for  the  Marine; 
Jaquier»  brother-in-law  of  Saint- Just ;  Coffinhal,  Subleyras, 
Arthur,  Darth6,  and  a  multitude  of  other  obscure  names, 
chosen  from  men  amongst  artisans,  but  remarkable  for  zeal, 
patriotism,  and  civic  virtues. 

Beside  these  names,  fallen  from  his  pen,  to  be  gathered  up 
again  in  thd  day  of  his  power,  were  hundreds  of  letters 
^signed  or  anonymous,  which,  at  the  same  time,  devoted  to 
the  tyrant  of  tiie  Convention,  apotheosis  or  death.  These 
letters  attested  also,  by  their  enthusiasm  or  invective,  the 
powerful  hold  this  name  had  taken,  which,  by  itself,  filled 
so  many  imaginations  in  the  republic. 
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**  Thou,  who  enlightenest  the  universe  by  thj  writings,'* 
8aid  one  of  these  letters  ;  "  thou  fiUest  the  world  with  thy 
renown  ;  thj  principles  are  those  of  nature  ;  thy  language 
that  of  humanity:  thou  restorest  men  to  their  natal  dig* 
nity.  Second  creator,  thou  regeneratest  the  human  race!** 
" Robespierre  I  Robespierre  T*  says  another;  "I  see  you — 
you  are  looking  to  the  Dictatorship,  and  you  would  destroy 
liberty.  Tou  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  foremost  sap- 
porters  of  the  republic.  It  was  thus  that  Richelieu  contrived 
to  reign,  by  causing  the  scaffold  to  flow  with  the  blood  of  all 
enemies  to  his  plans.  You  have  contrived  to  get  rid  of 
Danton  and  Lacroix, — can  you  avert  the  blow  from  my  hand, 
and  the  hands  of  twenty-two  Brutuses  like  myself?  Thirty 
times  already  I  have  tried  to  thrust  a  poisoned  dagger  into 
your  heart.  I  would  have  shared  this  glory  with  others ! 
You  shall  perish  by  the  hand  you  do  not  suspect,  and  which 
presses  yours ! " 

"  I  have  seen  thee,"  runs  a  third,  "  beside  Potion  and 
Mirabeau,  those  sires  of  liberty ;  and  now  I  see  thee  above 
corruption — proof  in  the  bosom  of  corruption — erect  in  the 
midst  of  ruins.  Do  not  trust  to  any  but  thyself  for  the 
execution  of  thy  designs.  Thou  shalt  be  regarded  in  ages 
to  come  as  the  corner-stone  of  our  constitution ! " 

"Thou  livest  still — tiger  thirsting '  for  the  blood  of 
France,"  says  another  epistle,  "  executioner  of  thy  country ! 
Thou  still  survivest !  but  thy  hour  approaches :  this  hand, 
which  thy  wandering  eyes  vainly  seek  to  discover,  is  raised 
against  thee.  Every  day  I  am  with  thee ;  every  day,  at 
every  hour,  I  seek  where  to  strike  thee.  Adieu  :  this  very 
evening,  gazing  on  thee,  I  will  enjoy  thy  terror  1" 

Again:  "Robespierre,  column  of  the  republic,  soul  of 
patriots,  genius  incorruptible,  enlightened  Montagnard,  who 
seest  all,  foreseest  all,  unmaskest  all,  real  orator-— real  phi- 
losopher,  thou  whom  I  know  not,  as  God,  but  by  thy  mi- 
racles :  the  crown,  the  triumph  are  due  to  thee  whilst  awaits 
ing  until  the  civic  incense  smokes  before  the  altar  which  we 
will  raise  to  thee,  and  which  posterity  will  revere  so  long  ts 
men  shall  know  the  reward  of  liberty  and  virtue  I  ** 

**  You  cannot  choose  a  more  favourable  moment,**  (writes 
Payan,  his  most  enlightened  confederate  in  the  Commune,) 
"  to  strike  all  the  conspirators.    Make,  I  repeat  to  you,  an 
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extended  report,  comprehending  all  the  conspirators,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  conspiracies  combined  into  one,  so  that  all 
may  see  therein  the  Fayettists,  Royalists,  Federalists,  H^bert- 
ists,  Dantonists,  and  the  Bourbons!  Make  a  great  work  of 
it!    This  letter  may  destroy  me — burn  it !" 

XVIIL  In  the  midst  of  these  public  correspondences, 
domestic  correspondence  distracted  the  statesman  by  calling 
his  attention  to  the  divisions  in  his  family.  "  Our  sister, ' 
writes  his  young  brother,  "  has  not  one  drop  of  blood  which 
resembles  ours.  I  have  learned  and  seen  of  her  so  many 
things,  that  I  consider  her  our  greatest  enemy.  She  abuses 
our  stainless  reputation  to  make  us  the  law,  and  threatens  to 
take  such  an  infamous  step  as  will  destroy  us.  A  decided 
measure  must  be  taken  with  her  to  compel  her  to  go  to 
Arras,  and  thus  remove  to  a  distance  from  us  a  woman  who 
will  else  cause  us  deep  despair.  She  would  confer  upon  us 
the  reputation  of  bad  brothers!** 

"  It  is  then  necessary  for  your  tranquillity,  that  I  remove 
to  a  distance  from  you,"  writes  this  sister  in  her  turn  ;  "  It 
is  even  requisite,  I  am  told,  for  the  public  good,  that  I  do 
not  live  in  Paris.  I  ought,  above  all  things,  to  deliver  yoU 
from  80  odious  a  sight.  To-morrow  you  may  enter  your 
apartment  without  any  fear  of  meeting  me.  Let  my  being 
in  Paris  no  longer  make  you  uneasy — I  have  no  desire  to 
associate  my  friends  in  my  disgrace.  I  have  need  only  of  a 
few  days  to  calm  the  disorder  of  my  ideas,  and  to  decide  me 
as  to  the  place  of  my  exile.  The  quarter  where  the  Citoy- 
«nne  Laporte  dwells,  is  where  I  shall  go  to  for  a  time,  as 
the  place  in  the  whole  republic  where  I  should  be  the  least 
known." . 

But  if  Eobespierre  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  called  off 
from  his  watchfulness  over  his  foes,  either  by  his  domestic 
annoyances,  or  his  extreme  indigence,  or  by  the  flatteries 
he  received,  or  the  threats  of  his  correspondents ;  neither  did 
the  committee  allow  their  hatred,  alarm,  and  sullen  conspi- 
racies against  him  to  repose  for  a  moment.  Billaud-Varennes, 
CoUot  d'Herbois,  Barr^re,  Vadier,  Amar,  Elie  Lacoste  endea- 
voured, by  a  redoubling  of  terror,  to  fortify  themselves  before 
the  Convention  and  the  Jacobins  against  any  charges  of 
indulgence  which  Bobespierre  might  bring  against  them;  on 
the  other  handy  they  affected  to  cast  on  him  solely  the  execu- 
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turn  of  the  Heyolutionary  Tribunal,  and  to  represent  him 
In  their  disclosures  as  the  insatiable  decimator  of  his  col- 
leagues. '^Let  him  demand,''  said  Barr^re,  <Hhe  heads  of 
TaUien,  Bourdon,  Legendre,  and  we  may  discuss  the 
matter ;  but  the  heads  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Convention 
who  disquiet  him,  we  eannot  consent  to  such  wholesale 
•demand  for  blood !  ** 

Thej  circulated  amongst  the  benches  pretended  lists  of 
the  heads  demanded  by  Robespierre,  in  order  to  excite  bj 
terror  those  who  were  not  excited  by  envy.  Moise  Bayle^ 
an  influential  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
one  day  confessed  this  duplicity  of  the  committee  with  respect 
to  Robespierre.  '^  Tallien,"  said  Moise  Bayle^  '^  has  com- 
mitted so  many  crimes,  that  of  five  hundred  thousand  heads 
he  would  not  preserve  one  if  they  rendered  him  justice.  The 
•committee  has  proofs  and  documents ;  but  it  ia  sufficient  for 
him  to  be  attacked  by  Robespierre  for  us  to  keep  silence." 

The  men  menaced  by  Robespierre  were  warned  by  the 
^care  of  the  committee,  —  even  those  whom  he  had  only 
viewed  with  indiflference.      Nightly    councils    were  held, 
sometimes  at  Tallien's,  sometimes  at  Barras*,  with  Lecointre, 
Fr^ron,  Barras,  Tallien,  Gramier  de  TAube,  RovSre,  Thirion, 
Geoffrey,  and  the  two  Bourdons.    They  there  concocted  the 
means  of  rendering  his  name  unpopular,  of  parrying  or  pre- 
venting I(obespierre's  blows,  unmasking  his  ambition,  and 
branding  his  tyranny.    The  extreme  danger,  profound  mys- 
tery, the  scaffold  prepared  and  at  hand,  gave  to  this  rising 
opposition  the    character,   secrecy,  and  desperation  of  a 
conspiracy.    Tallien,  Barras,  and  Fr^on  were  tiie  prime 
movers.    These  three  deputies,  recalled  from  their  missioiis 
at  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Toiilon,  threatened  with  the 
severe  reckoning  which  Robespierre  demanded  of  them,  had 
very  reluctantly  laid  down  the  omnipotence  of  their  func- 
tions.   Long  absolute  proconsuls,  sovereign  arbiters  of  life 
and  property,  it  cost  them  much  to  become  again  simple  de- 
puties, trembling  before  a  master.    The  dictatorial  power 
they  had  exercised  at  the  armies,  the  habits  of  combat>  the 
pride  of  victories,  services  done  to  the  republic,  the  unifonc 
they  had  worn  at  the  head  of  the  regiments,  imprinted 
something  more  martial  and  more  peremptory  on  their  acts 
and  wishes.    Camps   learn  to  despise   tribunes.     Barras. 
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Fr^OD,  and  Tallien  formed,  in  the  midst  of  these  men  of 
words,  the  germ  and  nucleus  of  a  military  party,  ready  to  cut 
with  the  sword  the  knot  of  the  plot  which  was  closing 
around  them.  Tallien  communicated  desper&tion,  Fr&on 
vengeance,  Barras  confidence,  to  the  conspirators.  They 
were  three  men  of  action,  the  more  fit  for  hard  blows,  as 
they  had  the  less  superstition  for  the  laws,  and  fewer  scru- 
ples for  liberty.  Conspirators  after  Danton's  mould,  for* 
getting  in  revolutions  principles,  and  seeing  only  circum- 
stances ;  more  in  love  with  power  and  its  enjoyment  than  of 
institutions ;  and  desirous  of  saving,  at  any  sacrifice,  their 
heads,  rather  than  laying  them  down  calmly  on  the  scaffold. 
Their  tactics  were  to  act — anticipate  —  strike. 


BOOK  LIX, 

I.  While  these  men,  afterwards  called  the  Tkermidoriens^ 
devised  means  to  destroy  tyranny  by  force,  the  committees 
were  occupied,  with  more  cunning,  in  adopting  means  of 
compromising,  isolating,  and  surrounding  Robespierre  in 
public  opinion  and  in  the  Convention.  To  resist  the  in- 
fnence  against  him  before  the  Jacobins,  it  was  necessary  to 
combat  with  rigour  and  ferocity  in  the  application  of  the 
terrible  law  of  the  22d  Prairial.  Never  had  terror  struck 
en  masse  more  guilty,  more  suspected,  and  more  innocent 
people,  than  since  the  day  when  Robespierre  had  resolved  to 
put  a  limit  to  it  Fouquier-Tinville,  the  juries,  and  the 
executioners  could  not  suffice  for  the  daily  immolation  com- 
manded by  the  committees.  The  Committee  of  General 
Safely,  which  had  been  held  in  secret,  and  which  had  as  yet 
played  but  a  subaltern  part,  while  Robespierre  ruled  and 
surpassed  all  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  had  become 
insatiable  for  proscription  since  his  absence.  There  was  an 
emulation  of  rigour  and  death  between  the  two  committees. 
Vadier,  Amar,  Jagot,  Louis  du  Bas*Rhin,  VouUand,  and 
JSlie  Lacoste,  the  ruling  members  of  the  Committee  of  Gre- 
neral  Safety,  equalled  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Billaud-Va- 
rennes  in  ardour.  '^  This  goes  well,  «-<*  the  harvest  is  good, 
—.the  baskets  are  filled,"  said  one  of  them,  signing  the  long 
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lists  to  be  sent  to  the  Revolntionary  TribunaL  '^  I  saw  you 
on  the  Place  de  la  Revolutiony  witnessing  the  guillotine  per- 
fonnance,"  said  the  other.  "Yes,"  replied  the  one;  "I 
went  there  to  laugh  at  the  figure  these  wretches  displajed." 
"  They  go  to  sneeze  in  the  sack,"  said  a  third :  "  I  often  at- 
tend these  executions."  ''Let  us  go,  then,  to-morrow,"  repHed 
one  still  more  sanguinary ;  "  there  will  be  a  grand  scene." 
These  men  went  in  effect  to  contemplate  the  executions ; 
sometimes  from  the  windows  of  a  neighbouring  house.  Pro- 
digal of  blood,  they  were,  however,  honest,  as  regarded  spoil 
BiUaud-Yai^uDes,  dying  in  misery  at  Cayenne,  could  not 
reproach  himself  with  a  farthing  robbed  from  the  republic, 
which  he  had  decimated. 

Yadier,  arrived  at  extreme  age,  an  exile,  and  a  beggar 
in  the  land  of  the  stranger,  said  to  the  son  of  one  of  those 
whom  he  had  sent  to  the  scaffold,  "  I  am  ninety-two  years 
of  age.  The  force  of  my  opinions  prolongs  my  days.  I  do 
not  reproach  myself  with  a  single  act  of  my  life,  unless  it  be 
for  having  misunderstood  Robespierre,  and  taken  a  citizen 
for  a  tyrant." 

Levasseur,  an  enthusiastic  Montagnard,  proscribed,  and 
indigent  at  Brussels,  exclaimed  before  one  of  his  compa- 
triots, who  bewailed  his  destitute  condition,  '^  Go  and  tell 
your  republicans  at  Paris,  that  you  have  seen  old  Levasseur 
making  his  own  bed,  to  relieve  his  faithful  companion  of 
eighty  years,  and  skimming  with  his  own  hand  the  pot  of 
b^ns,  the  only  nourishment  of  their  misery."  **  And  what 
do  you  think  of  Robespierre  now?"  asked  young  Frangais. 
"  Robespierre ! "  replied  Levasseur,  "  do  not  pronounce  bis 
name ;  it  is  our  only  remorse.  La  Montagne  was  bewildered 
when  it  sacrificed  him."  Old  Souberbielle  spoke  in  the  same 
strain  upon  his  death-bed.  *'  The  most  bloody  revolutions,' 
he  exclaimed,  "  are  conscientious  revolutions*  Robespierre 
was  the  conscience  of  the  revolution.  They  sacrificed  him 
because  they  did  not  understand  him."  Thus  conscience 
and  opinion  were  so  mingled  in  the  minds  of  men  of  this 
period,  that  even,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  they  still 
took  one  for  the  other ;  and  by  proving  their  hands  to  be 
spotless  of  plunder,  they  believed  they  bore  to  Gk>d  and  to 
posterity  a  life  pure  from  reproach ;  and  proud  of  a  fanatic 
theory,  which  even  age  had  neither  enlightened  nor  coded. 
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II.  Bat  some  of  the  proscribers  were  so  habituated  to 
blood,  that  they  blended  death  with  the  elegancies,  the  enjoy-* 
mentSy  and  debaacherj^of  their  life.  Cruel  in  the  morning, 
voluptuous  in  the  evening,  they  left  the  committees,  the 
tribunal,  or  the  site  of  the  scaffold,  to  seat  themselves  around 
sumptuous  tables,  to  enjoy  music  and  poetry  in  private 
boxes,  or  to  respire  in  the  gardens  about  Paris  with  loose 
women,  the  forgetfulness  of  public  affairs,  the  serenity  of 
the  season,  leisure,  and  peace.  They  appeared  bent  upon  de- 
voting to  enjoyment  the  hours,  which  they  might  not  possess 
on  the  morrow,  and  which  faction  might  at  any  moment 
abridge.  They  handled  with  indifference,  against  their  ene* 
mies,  the  axe  which  they  awaited  with  resignation  for  them- 
selves. These  country-houses  were  sometimes  illegal  assem- 
blies, like  those  of  the  Dantonists  at  Sevres. 

Barrere,  above  all,  was  a  man  of  refinement  and  elegance, 
— a  fiatterer  of  the  Revolution,  rather  than  an  apostle  of 
republican  virtue.    They  had  surnamed  him  ''  the  Anacreon 
of'  the  GuUloHney*  because  he  scattered  in  his  reports  soft 
images,  blended  with  sinister  decrees,  like  pale  flowers  upon 
blood.    He  had  furnished  a  country-house  in  the  village  of 
Clichy.    He  retired  there  twice  a  week  to  refresh  his  ideas, 
and  renew  his  writings.    It  is  there  that  he  prepared,  it  is 
said,  reports  as  subtle  as  his  own  mind,  in  which  he  forced 
his  style  to  adopt  the  aceent,  the  tone,  and  the  forms  of  all 
the  ruling  parties.    It  is  there  also  tiiat  he  conducted  the 
epicureans  of  the  Revolution,   and,  amongst  others,  the 
fiiiancier  Dupin.    Dupin  was  famed  for  his  report  against 
aixty  contractors,  whom  he  had  condemned  en  masse  to 
death.     He  was  renowned  for  his  inclination  for  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table.    Beautiful  women  and  artistes,  proud  of 
an  intimacy  with  the  masters  of  the  republic,  assembled  at 
these  festivals  at  Clichy.    light  as  pleasure,  but  discreet  as 
death,  these  women  heard  all  without  retaining  anything. 
Amar,  the  particular  friend  of  Dupin,  VouUand,  Jagot, 
Barras,  Frdron,  Collot-d'Herbois,  and  the  severe  Yadier  lum- 
self,  met  sometimes  at  this  retreat,  to  consult  with  Barrere 
and  other  conventionalists,   who  were  inimical  to  Robes- 
pierre.    The  pretext  of  pleasure  shielded  conspiracy.    The 
plot  was  not  suspected  in  this  repose.  .It  was,  however, 
matured. 
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nL  Barr^re  and  liifl  colleagnes  beliered  themselves 
obliged  to  feign  a  patriotism  dailj  more  doubtful,  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  moderation.  Thej  ceased  not  to  importune 
the  Convention  to  implacable  rigour.  Robespierre,  on  bis 
party  to  preserve  his  ascendency  oves  the  committees,  and  to 
intimidate  them  by  his  accusations,  thought  himscdf  com- 
pelled to  exaggerate  in  himself  the  type  of  an  inflexible 
patriot  The  Jacobins  seemed  no  longer  to  recognise  revo- 
lutionary purity,  but  in  the  excess  of  suspicion.  Whichever 
of  the  two  parties  should  first  relax  the  nerve  of  terror,  was 
obtain  that  instant  to  fall  under  the  accusation  of  weakness, 
or  of  complicity  with  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  This 
was  the  secret  of  these  last  periods  of  political  murder.  The 
Mtnation  became  the  more  urgent,  as  it  was  about  to  break 
down.  Terror  was  not  only  a  passion,  but  a  tactic  The 
less  they  desired  it,  the  more  they  feigned  it  on  both  sides. 
The  blood  of  innumerable  victims  served  only  to  colour  the 
mask  of  this  execrable  hypocrisy  of  patriotism* 

We  have  seen  that  after  the  attempt  to  assassinate  CoUot 
d'Herbois,  and  after  the  shadow  of  assassination  against 
Bobespierre,  the  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Committees  of 
G^eral  Safety  had  resolved  to  concentrate  in  the  accusation 
of  Ladmiral  and  C&ile  Regnault,  a  host  of  soi-dimni  accom- 
plices, entirely  strangers  to  the  two  accused.  They  thus 
feigned  a  cruel  solicitude  for  the  life  of  Robespierre,  and  a 
stiiJking  vengeance  for  bis  danger.  Elie  Lacoste  had  finished 
the  report,  and  Yadier  had  concurred  in  it.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Yadier  had  implicated  in  the  accusation  a 
erowd  of  innocent  people,  and  that  Robespierre  had  strenu- 
ously opposed  this  part  of  the  report ;  that  Yadier  had  in- 
sisteii  with  the  ferocity  of  an  inquisitor  who  retiuns  his 
prey ;  and  that  iMs  altercation,  degenerating  into  a  quarrel 
and  violence,  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  defeat  of  Robes- 
pierre, of  his  tears  of  anger>  and  his  definitive  retreat  from 
the  committee.  These  are  the  circumstances,  their  secret 
causes,  and  their  consequences  over  the  double  conapiracjr 
which  was  plotted  on  one  side  amongst  the  intimates  cf 
Robespierre,  and  on  the  other  in  the  illegal  meetings  of  the 
two  committees.  Time  has  unravelled  the  chain  of  £icts 
which  seemed  so  opposed  one  to  the  other. 

lY.  The  human  mind  requires  the  supematuraL     Beasoo 
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alone  does  not  suffice  to  explain  its  sorrowful  condition  here 
below.  It  requires  mystery  and  the  marvellous.  Mysteries 
are  the  shadow  of  infinity,  borne  upon  the  human  mind. 
They  prove  infinity  without  explaining  it.  Man  seeks  eter- 
nally to  penetrate  ^ese  shades.  Every  nation,  every  age,  and 
all  civilisations  have  their  mysteries.  Puerile  in  the  people, 
sublime  in  philosophers,  they  rise  from  the  Sibyls  to  Plato, 
and  re^descend  from  Plato  to  the  most  abject  mountebanks. 
Since  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  sapped 
the  superstition  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  mind  of  Europe, 
the  passion  for  the  supernatural  had  changed,  not  in  its  na- 
ture and  credulity,  but  in  its  object.  Never  had  a  greater 
number  of  hidden  doctrines,  of  chimerical  philosophies,  or 
transcendent  philosoph^s  fascinated  the  intellectual  world. 
Swedenborg  in  Sweden;  Weipsaut  upon  the  Rhine;  the 
Count  of  Saint-Grermain,  Bergasse,  and  Saint-Martin  in 
France ;  the  free-masons,  the  Rosicrucians,  the  illuminati, 
and  the  deists,  in  all  parts,  had  founded  schools,  recruited 
the  initiated,  and  dreamed  mysteries.  Mystic  credulity 
every  where  succeeded  popular  credulity.  The  Revolution, 
in  exciting  further  the  imagination  of  men,  had  not  di- 
minished this  instinctive  attraction  of  humanity  for  the 
marvellous.  It  had  exalted  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  delirium 
in  certain  minds,  and  even  in  the  mass.  The  greater  events, 
the  more  general  are  catastrophes,  the  more  tragical  are 
destinies,  the  more  man  also  recognises  his  insufficiency, 
and  the  more  he  thinks  he  sees  the  hand  of  God  itself  ex- 
cite events,  the  men  and  the  circumstances  which  agitate 
them,  and  which  crumble  or  arise  around  us.  From  this 
disposition  of  the  human  mind  to  the  supernatural,  and  from 
this  void  which  the  disappearance  of  ancient  worship  left  in 
the  soul,  a  religious  and  political  sect  was  hatched  in  the 
shade,  and  recruited  thousands  of  sectaries  in  the  population, 
so  greedy  of  nov^ty. 

V.  There  was  then,  in  a  retired  and  dreary  quarter  of  the 
extremities  of  Paris,  an  old  woman,  named  Catherine  Th6os, 
or  the  mother  of  God.  This  woman,  possessed  all  her  life 
by  her  own  imagination,  and  rendered  still  weaker  by  the 
hallucination  of  her  intellect,  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe, 
herself  endowed  with  the  supernatural  gifts  of  foresight  and 
pn^faecy  ;--<a  superannuated  Pythoness  of  another  Endor, 
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she  perceived  in  Robespierre  another  SauL  She  proclaimed 
him  the  chosen  of  God.  She  displayed  him  to  her  disciples 
as  the  Saviour  of  Israel,  the  regenerator  of  true  religion, 
and  the  founder  of  perfect  harmony  upon  earth.  An  old 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Bruno,  named  Dom  Gerle,  blend- 
ing in  his  confused  and  contracted  brain  the  mysticism  of 
his  first  state  with  the  passion  of  a  religious  transformation 
of  the  world,  had  linked  himself  with  the  prophetess  of  the 
Rue  Contrescarpe,  by  that  attraction  which  draws  ^credu- 
lity to  the  marvellous.  Dom  Gerle  had  constituted  himself 
the  chief  disciple  of  this  inspired  woman ;  he  accumulated 
and  elucidated  her  oracles.  He  had  established  with  her 
a  kind  of  church,  where  the  faithful  came  in  erowds 
to  receive  the  initiation  and  the  revelations  of  the  new 
worship.  Strange  ceremonies,  metaphorical  language,  con- 
vulsive inspirations,  appeals  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  young  girls 
of  celestial  beauty,  apparitions,  chaunts,  music,  fraternal 
kisses,  and  tlie  mystery  which  enveloped  the  sanctuary,  gave 
to  this  budding  religion  the  prestige  of  soul  and  of  sense. 
In  all  the  supernatural  communications  of  the  priestess  with 
the  neophytes,  the  Revolution  was  pointed  out  as  the  advent 
of  the  divine  spirit  upon  the  heads  of  the  people.  Priests 
and  kings  were  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  universe ; 
Robespierre  was  represented,  in  hidden  terms,  as  the  Mes- 
siah, at  once  political  and  religious,  who  was  to  regulate  and 
report  every  thing  to  God.  The  people  in  throngs  initiated 
themselves  in  this  faith. 

YL  Dom  Gerle  had  been  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  His  leaning  to  pious  credulity  had  already  ma- 
nifested itself  there :  he  had  carried  to  the  tribune  of  this 
assembly  the  pretended  revelations  of  a  young  girl,  named 
Suzanne  Labrousse.  Universal  laughter  had  received  these 
puerilities.  Suzanne  Labrousse,  ejected  from  Pari%  bad 
gone  to  prophesy  at  Rome.  She  had  died  there,  the  innocent 
martyr  of  her  own  hallucination,  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
castle  of  Saint-Angelo.  Dom  Gerle  was  bigoted  to  her 
visions :  seated  by  the  side  of  Robespierre  in  ^e  Assembly, 
and  partaking  the  regenerative  theories  of  the  deputy  of 
Arras,  he  constantly,  since  that  period,  conversed  with  him 
upon  the  reports  with  familiarity  wldch  amounted  to  en- 
thusiasm and  almost  to  worship.   Robespierre  often  received 
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the  ancient  monk  in  the  house  of  Duplay.  He  entertained 
for  Dom  Gerle  the  affection  and  pity  which  a  soperior 
genius  feels  for  the  credulity  which  admires  it.  One  easily 
pardons  the  superstition  of  which  one  is  the  object. 

Dom  Gerle  discoursed  often  with  Eobespierre,  regarding 
the  prophecies  of  Catherine  Theos  upon  his  future  greatness 
—  Robespierre  was  not  superstitious.     His  religion  was  but 
logic.     He  believed  reason  so  divine,  that  he  incessantly 
proclaimed  it  as  the  only  dogma,  and  the  only  providence  of 
the  human  race.     The  aim  of  his  labours  and  the  spirit  of 
his  institutions,  were  to  make  her  reign  alone  and  unassisted 
over  nations.    But  whether  his  elevation  had  given  to  Ro- 
bespierre at  length  a  certain  superstition  in  himself,  or 
whether  he  desired  to  impart  this  superstition  to  others,  to 
fortify  his  populanty  by  supernatural  illusion,  or  whether  he 
rather  desired  to  draw  to  himself  the  favour  of  that  part  of 
the  nation  which  regretted  the  ancient  temples,  and  allow 
them  to  hope  for  a  reconstruction  of  Christianity,  he  tole- 
rated, if  he  did  not  favour,  the  meetings  of  Catherine  Theos. 
It  was  his  point  of  contact  with  Catholicism,  and  with  the 
religious  spirit  which  he  desired  to  reattach  to  himself  as  one 
of  the  social  forces.   He  received  letters  from  the  prophetess 
and  from  her  disciples,  dictated,  as  was  said,  by  the  spirit  of 
revelation.     There  was  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  in  the  symbols  of  this  ceremony,  in  the  names  even 
which  he  had  given  to  God  and  nature,  a  resemblance  with 
the  names,  ifie  ceremonies  and  the  signs  of  hidden  worship. 
The  opinion  of  the  public,  right  or  wrongly  founded,  was, 
that  he  desired  to  realise  in  his  person  a  supreme  pontificate, 
that  the  efforts  of  Dom  Gerle,  his  confidant,  were  an  essay  of 
religions  organisation,  and  that  his  initiating  himself  therein 
was  but  to  flatter  the  dictator  by  his  weakness  or  by  his 
ambition.     This  prejudice  brought  to  the  temple  of  the  Rue 
Contrescarpe  more  neophytes  than  faith. 

VII.  There  was  at  this  same  moment,  in  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  hotels  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  recently  built  by 
the  opulent  philosopher  Helvetius,  a  young  woman  of  income 
parable  beauty,  if  she  had  not  had  a  daughter,  sixteen  years 
of  age,'  as  beautiful  and  seducing  as  her  mother.  This 
female  was  named  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe.  Although 
she  called  herself  the  widow  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  slam 
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on  the  day  of  the  5th  to  the  6th  of  October,  whilst  defendmg 
the  Queen's  Grate,  at  Versailles,  and  outwardly  affected  the 
t<me  and  luxury  of  high  life»  there  reigned  over  this  lady, 
orer  her  origin  and  her  manner8>  a  mystery  and  doubt, 
which  allowed  opinion  to  waver  between  admiratioii  for  her 
beauty,  respect  for  her  misfortunes,  and  the  ambiguity  of  her 
position  in  sodety. 

The  house,  attractive  from  so  many  titles,  had  assembled 
there,  by  a  taste  for  the  arts,  for  play  and  for  pleasure,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  eminent  men  of 
every  faction.  The  royalists,  the  constituents,  the  Orleanists, 
and  the  Girondists — turn  by  turn — Mirabeau,  Si^yes,  Pe- 
lion,  Chapelier,  Buzot,  Louvet,  and  Yergniaud  had  aocces- 
aively  frequented  it 

Madame  Sainte-Amaranthe  preserved,  nevertheless,  an 
ostensible  attachment  to  the  remembrances  and  hopes  of  i 
royalty.  8he  was  linked  with  the  royalists  of  the  ancient  | 
aristocracy.  She  preserved  in  her  saloon,  without  any  g;reat 
degree  of  mystery,  the  portraits  of  the  king  and  qneen.  She 
did  not  disguise  her  veneration  for  these  proscribed  images 
of  better  times.  The  illusion  of  her  charms  appeared  to 
remove  danger  from  her.  Nature  defended  her  from  the 
scaffold. 

A  young  man  of  the  ancient  court,  the  son  of  M.  de  Sar- 
tines,  minister  of  the  police  of  Paris,  had  just  espoused  the 
daughter  of  Madame  Sainte-Amaranthe.  M.  de  Saitines  had 
contracted  an  intimacy  with  an  actress  of  the  Italian  theatre, 
Mademoiselle  Grand-maison.  Although  abandoned  by  her 
lover,  this  young  actress  still  wrote  to  him.  She  informed 
him  of  the  progress  and  suspension  of  terror.  Sartlnes, 
moved  by  so  much  constancy,  came  from  time  to  time  to 
Paris.  He  secretly  saw  there  his  old  mistress.  He  knew 
from  her  the  secrets  of  policy.  Mademoiselle  Grandmaisoo 
obtained  them  from  Trial,  an  actor  in  the  same  tbetttre,  a 
fiery  patriot  and  a  friend  of  Robespierre. 

The  hopes  of  clemency,  conceived  at  the  moment  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  were  a  snare  in  whid: 
the  royalists,  the  suspected,  and  the  proscribed  served  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  taken.  They  discoursed  on  aU  sides 
only  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  new  Cromwell  or  tlie  new 
Mimk, — of  his  endeavours  to  extinguish  religions  persecn* 
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tioAs— of  his  desire  to  abolish  the  scaffold^- of  his  disposi- 
tion  to  reconstruct  order, — and  of  his  after«thought  of  a  reign^ 
or  restoration  of  a  reign,  which  thej  attributed  to  him.  The 
dispersed  wrecks  of  the  religious  body  and  of  the  royalist 
party  consoled  themselves  by  these  dreams.  The  popularity 
of  Robespierre  was  perhi^s  greater  at  this  moment,  with^the 
party  of  victims,  than  that  of  the  executioners.  Madame  de 
Sainte-Amaranthe  was  dazzled  with  it.  She  desired  to 
return  to  Paris,  and  to  re-open  her  house  to  fetes  and  plear 
sures  in  the  midst  of  general  mourning.  She  trusted  herself 
to  the  genius  of  Robespierre.  She  burned  with  desire  to 
know  hhn,  to  attract  him,  and  to  draw  him  over  to  her 
opinions.  In  vain  Mademoiselle  Grandmaison,  trembling 
for  her  loyer,  wrote  to  M.  de  Sartines  that  the  time  was.  in-r 
auspicious,  that  the  committees  and  Robespierre  were  at 
variance,  and  that  the  axe  of  the  guillotine  was  in  suspense 
between  the  hoped  for  lenity  and  more  active  terror.  Mar 
dame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe  listened  only  to  her  illusions. 
She  went,  with  her  daughter,  her  son-in-law,  and  a  boy  of 
fifte^  years,  her  son,  to  Paris. 

Ylll.  There  she  confirmed  herself  more  and  more^  by  the 
discourse  of  some  Mends,  in  the  dispositions  which  she 
imputed  to  the  triumvir.  Without  doubt,  these  feelings 
were  insinuated  to  her  by  agents  of  Robespierre.  He  sought 
at  this  moment  to  rally  every  thing  to  his  name,  even  the 
royalists,  by  the  vagueness  ik  their  hopes. 

AL  de  Quesvremont,  formerly  an  intimate  of  the  house  of 

Orleans,  at  this  time  courting  familiarity  with  Robespierre, 

caused  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe  to  partake  in  his 

enthusiasm  for  the  predestined  man  who,  said  he,  awaited 

but  the  hour  when  Ids  designs  should  be  matured,  and  who 

granted  to  terror  only  what  was  not  yet  permitted  .to  him  to 

wrest  from  it.    A  fanatic  disciple  of  CatheriDe  Th^os,  M.  de 

Queavremont  spoke  to  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe  of  the 

new  worship  as  of  a  profound  conception  of  the  restorer  of 

order.    He  inspired  her,  as  well  as  her  daughter  and  her 

son-in-law,  with  the  desire  to  initiate  thems^ves.    It  was 

that,  he  said,  which  inspired  confidence  to  Robespierre.    A 

marchioness  of  Chastenais,  an  ardent  royalist,  and  a  more 

ardefat  disciple  of  the  Mother  of  Gody  determined  Madame 

de  Sainte-Amaranthe  to  this  adoption.    Sartines»  his  mother- 
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in-law,  and  his  wife,  were  introduced  byniglit  to  the  hall  of 
the  Mother  of  Grod.  These  two  beautiful  royalists  received 
on  their  foreheads  the  kiss  of  peace  from  the  infirm  sibyl, 
which  was  so  soon  to  be  for  them  the  kiss  of  death. 

Whether  this  condescension  of  these  two  young  females 
were  in  effect  an  assurance  in  Robespierre's  eyes, —  whether 
the  desire  and  pride  of  seeing  the  two  most  celebrated 
beauties  in  Paris  bow  before  his  genius,  had  penetrated  his 
mind,  or  rather  whether  he  desired  to  hold  out  through  them 
a  bait  to  the  proscribed  parties  to  attach  them  to  the  regular 
order  which  he  contemplated, — he  consented  to  an  interview 
with  his  two  admirers.  Trial,  a  theatrical  man  and  mutual 
friend,  conducted  Robespierre  to  the  residence  of  Madame 
de  Sainte-Amaranthe.  He  was  there  received  as  a  dicta- 
tor, who  consents  that  his  views  should  be  guessed.  He 
seated  himself  at  table,  in  the  midst  of  guests  selected  by 
himself.  He  allowed  himself  slightly  to  reprimand  the 
excess  which  he  had  suffered  too  long.  He  spoke  as  a  man 
who  would  return  upon  the  guilty  alone  the  guillotine  which 
still  struck  so  many  innocent.  He  partly  disclosed  his  views 
to  allow  hope  to  gleam  therein. 

DL  Whether  it  were  from  the  indiscretion  of  his  hosts,  or 
the  infidelity  of  the  guests,  the  Committee  of  Greneral  Safe^ 
got  wind  of  these  interviews  and  partial  confidences.  Vadier 
had  already  introduced  one  of  his  agents,  S^nart,  into  the 
meetings  of  the  Mere  de  Dieu,  to  observe  what  went  on,  and 
there  to  note  down  the  names  of  the  principal  initiated. 
Vadier  knew  that  Robespierre  was  its  idol.  He  supposed 
him  the  instigator  of  it.  He  suspected  him  since  the  26th 
Prairial  of  desiring  to  attach  the  people  to  him  by  super* 
stition,  and  caressing  the  superior  classes  by  presages  of 
clemency.  Vadier  desired  to  detect  Robespierre  at  once  in 
ridicule  and  in  treason.  He  dared  not  directly  attack  a 
name  which  repulsed  suspicion  and  disconcerted  aggression. 
But  he  hoped  thus  to  cast  indirectly  upon  that  name  a  ridi- 
cule which  should  reflect  upon  his  power.  It  was  further- 
more a  hardy  enterprise  —  that  of  showing  for  the  first  time 
to  the  Convention  that  the  friends  of  Robespierre  were  not 
pure,  and  that  his  sectarians  were  not  inviolable. 

The  Committee  of  General  Safety,  secretly  in  accordance 
with  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safetjv  and 
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with  the  conspirators  of  the  meetings  at  Tallien's,  ordered  the 
arrest  of  the  Marchioness  of  Chastenais,  of  M.  de  Quesvre« 
moot,  of  M.  de  Sartines,  and  of  the  whole  family  of  Sainte- 
Amaranthe,  without  excepting  the  son,  who  had  hardly 
attained  his  sixteenth  year.  They  also  caused  Mademoiselle 
Grandmaison,  and  her  domestic,  Biret,  to  be  arrested.  They 
resolved  to  mix  these  accusations,  though  they  were  wholly 
distinct,  in  the  grand  act  of  accusation  which  Elie  Lacoste 
drew  up  against  Ladmiral  and  Cccile  Eenault,  under  the 
kindred  and  vague  name  of  foreign  conspiracy.  Vadier  had 
been  charged  to  draw  up  the  prior  report  against  the  sect  of 
Catherine  Th6os.  It  was  referred  to  the  malignity  of  this 
old  man  to  bestow  upon  the  puerilities  of  Dom  Gerle  the 
sombre  colours  of  a  conspiracy,  and  a  shade  of  ridicule  which 
should  darken  the  name  of  Robespierre. 

That  name,   which  all  the  world  knew  was   concealed 
at  the  bottom  of  this  affair,  became  the  more  visible  as  it  was 
the  less  pronounced  by  Vadier.  Robespierre  had  felt  the  blow 
by  anticipation.    But  the  poignard  was  sheathed  in  respect. 
He  could  not  openly  undertake  the  defence  of  these  sectarians 
at  the  moment  when  he  himself  was  accused  of  desiring  to 
revive  superstition  to  sanctify  his  dictatorship.     He  had 
forced  himself,  under  pretext  of  contempt,  to  assign  the  read- 
ing  of  the  report  of  Vadier  to  the  Convention.     Vadier  had 
been  inflexible.    He  was  compelled  to  submit  in  silence  to 
the  sarcasms  of  the  reporter,  the  smiles  of  the  auditory,  and 
the  malignant  insinuations  against  his  part  of  Mahomet. 
Ridicule  had  besmirched  this  terrible  name ;  suspicion  had 
cast  its  shade  over  this  incorruptibility.    The  friends  of  Ro- 
bespierre had  foreseen  it.     They  warned  him  confidentially 
to  beware  of  Vadier, — a  kind  of  Brutus,  feigning  rusticity  to 
disguise  hatred.    "Use  every  effort,"  wrote  Payan  to  Robes- 
pierre, "to  lessen  in  the  eyes  of  opinion  the  importance 
which  they  desire  to  attach  to  the  affair  of  Catherine  Theos, 
and  to  convince  the  people  that  it  is  puerile  charlatanism, 
which  only  merits  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  serious 
men  I" 

In  short,  soon  afterwards  Elie  Lacoste  made  the  report  of 
the  decree  which  proposed  the  transferring  of  all  the  accused 
to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  There  were  joined  to  the 
assassin  Ladmiral  and  to  Cccile  Renault^  the  father,  the  mo- 
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4her«ii4  eren  tbe  brotliBiv  of  tfaiflymiBg  pr^-^Mrde  Bartno, 
Mndame  de  Stimte-Amamothe,  .Ma4ijUBe'  cb  Sartaci;  lier 
ilmiglitert  ber  aod^  who  had  nut  ertM  attnnod  ^e  age  c£ 
«dDM:;  Messiesn  de  Lairal-Montmonenayv  de  B^^haaarBoAb' 
forts  the  FHneo  of  SiL  Mrarice;  MeaatMursde  Soadnpcail, 
iitfier  and  son,  eaciiped  fhna  the  aaaaaniu  of  September  ;1L 
de  Pena^  «ad  Michonia,*  mnnioipai  ef  'tbe  Teanp&ev  gin%  d 
compoasion  and  decency  towards  the  captiTe  priaeeaaea; 
Ifadiune  de.Lamartin*^  the  widow  of  EprenAiil;  end  laady, 
ibe  aetreaa  OfandmaisoB,  puniahed  for  the  love  <xB  SasEtiiici^ 
4Bid  even  die  aeivrant  of  tfaia  acireas^  poniahed  for  Us  eMach- 
•ment'to  hia  laiatreaa.  Thej  added  tO'  theee  'A^ty  .aeeoaed 
the  porter  of  the  honse^wfaere  Ledmind  had  endcsvoiiied  to 
eaaaaaiiiate  Cottot  d'Herbpu.  and  his  wife,  *^«'^;otfj|  f«%," 
said  the  aecfiaer,  **of  nM  hamngf  evinud  suffioimU  jmy  -whm 
.d^ss8a$mnw€»  arrested  I  ^  • 

XI.  BobespieiTe,  on  heaiing  the  luunes  of  'Mtt^^w^  ^ 
-Saiate^Amaituitbe^  and  of  her  'tenily,  Was  aikat;;  He  feared 
to  appear  to  protect  oeumter^iievoliitioiiiBts.  Oa  well  knev 
that  it  was  his  name  they  strack  ati-  hot  he  tuiddlj  with* 
A^ewthflt  name^  not  to  appear  stimek  himself:- tfae»depknrabk 
^teation  of 'i&eB  who  take  popularity  ia  lieaof  eooscieDoe 
t»r  tlie  arbiter  of  their  pdUcy.  They  shield-  ihemselTe' 
with'  the  bodies  of  innoceiit  victims  in  phice  of  thm  owe 
tetrepidity. 

•  These  sixty*two  accused  and  pretended  accon^ktieee  me 
together  fofr  the  Arst  time  heiore  the  tribonaL  Ijadminl 
was  firm,  C^ile  Renault  frank  and  touebing.  She  H^mniiiA^ 
'pardon  ot  her  father,,  of  her  mether»  and  of-  her  brothers^  ia 
liaTfing  led  them:  by' her  heedlessness  into  the  appeannoeof  s 
crime  which  she  had  never  concaved*  She  affirmed,  in  tbe 
presence  of  deaUi,  that  the  imputed  prcrfect  .e£  ^ssasfiinatioc 
wasbnteoriosity  tobehold  a^jrrant.  ^ 

The  Montmorencies,  the  Bohaas,  and  the  Sombveiiila  pn- 
served  the  dignity  of  their  innocence  and  their  Barnes.  Tbef 
did  not  belie,  in  the  presence  of  death,  the  nobili^of  tfao: 
blood.  They  died  as  their  forefathers  had  fought.  Bfe^Tg- 
de  Sainte*Amaranthe  fainted  in  the  arms  of  her  -chiklrer 
Sartines,  on  passing  before  Mademoiselie  Gtandnudaoii,  ber* 
dewed  the  hands  of  the  actress  with  his  tears.  He  beaoi^' 
her  to  pardon  him  the  death  to  which  her  attaduneat  L' 
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liim  had  led  Iter.  His  wife  was  superior  to  her  years  in 
resignation,  superior  to  her  beauty  in  tenderness.  She 
rejoiced  to  die  with  her  mother,  her  husband,  and  her  bro« 
ther.  She  pressed  them  by  turns  [in  her  arms.  She  did  not 
e?en  repel  Mademoiselle  Grandmaison,  whom  a  cruel  destiny 
Associated  in  their  misfortune.  All  jealousy  and  all  distance 
disappeared  in  the  presence  of  death.  The  dying  form  but 
one  family. 

With  the  view  of  striking  the  eyes  of  the  people  with 
greater  display  of  guilt,  they  had  clothed  all  the  condemned, 
for  the  first  time  since  Charlotte  Corday,  in  the  shirt  of  red 
woollen  —  the  garb  of  assassins.    An  escort  of  cavalry,  and 
pieces  of  cannon,  charged  with  gi'ape,  preceded  and  followed 
the  cortege.    Eight  tumbrils  composed  it.     In  the  first,  they 
made  Madame  de  Sainte-Amaranthe  ascend  upon  the  first 
bench,  Madame  de  Sartines  and  Mademoiselle  Grandmaison, 
(these  two  victims  of  the  same  love,)  upon  the  second !   In  the 
following  tumbril,  M.  de  Sartines  and  his  youthful  brother-^ 
in-law,  M«  de  Sombreuil,  and  his  son.    Tiie  three  other  cars 
carried,  by  the  side  of  the  Montmorencies  and  the  Rohans, 
the  poor  and  faithful  servant  of  Mademoiselle  Grandmaison, 
Biret,  who  wept  not  for  himself,  he  said,  but  over  his  mis- 
tress.    The  march  was  slow,  the  scafibld  distant,  the  sky 
irintry,  and  the  crowd  immense.  Every  eye  was  raised  towards 
this  group  of  female  heads,  immediately  to  be  severed  from 
their  bodies.     The  bright  reflection  of  the  red  shirt  relieved 
the  vrhiteness  of  their  necks,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  com- 
plexion.    The  multitude  were  inebriated  with  this  glare  of 
beauty,  which  was  so  soon  to  be  extinguished.     The  victims 
exchanged  with  each  other  sorrowful  smiles,  words  in  whis- 
pers,  and  looks  of  mutual   commiseration.    Ladmiral  was 
indignant,  and  bewailed  the  fate  of  his  soi'disant  accom- 
plices.    "  Not  one  of  them,"  said  he,  "  knew  of  my  design :  I 
alone  desired  to  avenge  humanity."    Then,  turning  towards 
Cecile  Eenault,  who  prayed  with  fervour,  "  Yoti  wished  to 
see  a  tyrant,"  he  exclaimed,  with  ironical  pity ;  "  well,  then, 
look !  behold  hundreds  of  them  under  your  eyes ! " 

The  march  lasted  three  hours.     They  sacrificed  the  most 

>bscure  first,  afterwards  Cecile  Renault,  Mademoiselle  Grand- 

naison,  Ladmiral,  Madame  d'Epremenil,  the  gentlemen  of 

:he  ancient  monarchy,  and  the  young  Sainte-Amaranthe. 

VOL.  m.  It 
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His  Bister  and  Us.  mQtJier  ^9i,w  lu9  .decapitated  bodj.tJirown 
into  tlie  basket.  Their  turn  approac)ied,  Xhe  dai^gii^r  and 
the  mother  embraced  eacb  oiher  witlx  along  and  last  kisa, 
wlucb  the  executigner  interrupted.  Thie  head  of  the  daughter 
rejoined  that  of  her  young  brother,  Madame,  de  iSwjJte- 
Amaranthe  4i^d  the  last  bu^;  one,  Sartines  the  last.  He  had 
seen  fall,  during  au.  execution  of  thrjee  quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  head  of  hrs  mistress,  that  of  his  brother-in-laW;  JQ^ed  as 
a  son,  that  of  his  mother-in-law,  und  that  of  ld&  !wife,*  Be 
was  dead  in  every  feeling  befoi^e  he  died  by^he.^nif<^. 

This  carnage  excited  the  peqple  against  Robei^p^exce.  The 
crime  of  his  enemies  recoiled  upon  him,  ..They. did  not 
believe  his  in^uence  so  fallen  in  the  committees,  as  to  permit 
executions  which  he  did  not  desiref/.  .^bove  all,  they  did  not 
believe  him  suflSciently  cowardly  to  submit  to  crimen  which 
he  had  condemned.  Those  who.  hoped  in  .hi;n  ,were  ex- 
asperated. His  friends  were  .astoi;iished,  fTis  ensues 
encouraged  each  other,  He  Jiad  shown  the^i  the  secret  of 
his  weakness.  They  redoubled  their  feroQHy. .  They  covered 
liim  for  forty  days  with  the  Wood  which  they  ^ilt.  He 
dared  not  avow  nor  repudiate  this  addition  of  murders.  He 
struggled  in  vain  under  the  responsibility  of  tei^ror.  Qpinioa 
cast  it  all  back  upon  his  name.  An  eternal  lesson  .to  puhlic 
men,  upon  whom  a  just  posterity  heaps  CYnrj  cxdm^  against 
which  they  have  not  dared  to  protest.    . 

Xn.  The  language  of  Robespierre  to  the  Jacobins  during 
these  forty  days  sympathised  with  the  oppression  of  his  soul 
He  was  vague,  obscure,  and  ambiguous  as  his  situation,.  >'o 
one  could  comprehend  whether  he  accused  the  committees  of 
cruelty  or  of  indulgence.  One  while  he  censured  cruelty,  at 
another  moderation.  His  double-edged  words  were  uttered 
incessantly,  and  never  took  effect.  Be  kept  his  wrath  in 
suspense ;  no  one  could  guess  whether  it  would  fall  upon  the 
executioners  or  upon  the  victims.  A  political  man  who  dares 
not  to  explain  his  views,  alienates  himself  at  onoe  from 
both  parties.  "  It  is  time,  citizens,"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  a 
few  days  before  the  crisis,  '^  that  truth  should  make  itself 
understood  in  this  Assembly  with  accents  as  free  and  &> 
masculine  as  those  with  which  it  has  resounded  during  the 
greatest  circumstances  of  the  Revolution.  I^t  u&  all  go,  &» 
conspirator^  to  concert,  in  obscure  resorts,*'  (alluding  to  the 
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meetings  at  'GKchy)'  '••the  means  of*  defending  oursdv^. 

against  the  pei^dious  efforts  of  'the  wicked!    I  denonnce  i6 

honest  men  a;  system  which  tends  to  withdfatrthe  aristoeracjr^ 

from  national  justice;  and  to  injure  the  country  by  striking^ 

patriots.     When  circumstances  shall'  develop  thetnselves,'  I; 

iiirill  cfx plain-  mysdf  more  dearly.     At  present  I  mentioii: 

enough  for  those  who  do'  comprehend.    It  will  neve'r  be  inf 

the  power  of  any  one  to  prevent  mfe  from  stating  the  trathi' 

in  the  bosom  of  the'  national  representation  and  of  reputilii*' 

cans.     It  is  iiot  in  the  powet*  of 't3rrants  and  their  satellites  to- 

disturb  my -courage.     Let  th^m  spread  libels  against  me,  I^ 

shall'  still  be  always  the  same.     If  they  forced  me  to  ire*' 

noun 06  a  part  bf  the  duties  with  which  I  am  charged  (the 

bureau'of  police);  my  function  as  a  i*epresentative  of  the  peopl^ 

would  still  remain  to  me,  and  I  wduld  wage  war  to  the  death 

against  tyrants  and  conspirators.**  These  tyrants  and  conspi*- 

ratorsj  vaguely  described  liere,  were  Billaud-Varennes,  CS)1> 

lot-d-Herbois,  BarrSre,  Camot,  Leonat^  Bourdon, .  Vadier, 

and  all  the  members  of  the  committees.    They  dared  not' 

appear  in   the  Jacobins    since   Robespierre    alone  reigned* 

there,  or  they  came  as  miites,  t6  bear  and  denounce  all  he* 

uttered-     They  accused  him,  on  leaving,  of  insinuating  to- 

the  people  a  focus  of  plots  in  the  Convention,  and  of  preach-^ 

ing  the  necessity  of  a%nolent  and  insurrectional  expurgation, 

like  that  of  the  31st  of  May! 

XIII.   Some  days  later,   Robespierre  explained  himself 

more  openly^.      He  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  victim;  he 

excited*  the  interest,  and  almost  the  pity,  of  the  patriots.' 

**  These  monsters j"  he  exclaimed,  **  devote  to  opprobrium 

every  man  whose  austerity  of  manners  and  inflexible  probity 

they  doubt.     It  would  be  better  worth  while  to  return  into 

the   woods,   than  to  dispute  thus,  amongst   ourselves,  the* 

hononrsy  renown,  and  wealth  in   the  republic.     We  cannot' 

found  it  but  by  protective  institutions,  and  these  institutions 

themselves  can  only  be  based  upon  the  downfal  of  the  incorri-r 

gible  enemies  of  liberty  and  virtue.  But  these  wretches  shall 

not  triamph,"  he  continued ;  "  these  cowardly  conspirators 

must  renounce  all  their  plots,  or  we  must  sacrifice  our  lives. 

I  know  what  they  will  attempt ;  they  attempt  it  every  day  5; 

but  the  genius  of  liberty  soars  over  patriots.'' 

These  expressions  caused  a  lively  sensation  amongst  the^ 
XI  2 
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iHitfl  aunber  of  JaeoMnswho  aanroimded  himeaeh  evoDugag. 
ThMe  infltruments  were  readj  to  march  with  Bobespierre  to 
the  goal  be  might  indicate  to  them.  Thej  even  exceeded 
Ua  unfMiUe.  Their  impatience  openly  aspiied  to  an  inBor* 
toctioiu  They  oonjared  their  master  to  name  his  enemies. 
Tbey  awote  to  sUy  them  in  his  cause.  Buonorotti,  Lehafl» 
Bqr»a»  Coolhon,  flenriot^Lesoot^  Heniiot,  and  Saint-Just 
inceasantly  lepronched  his  temporising  and  his  scruples. 
Sobeapitfie  persisted  in  refusing  the  dictatorship  with  ia^ 
exptieahle  obstinacy*  Tlie  people  were  ready  to  .rise  at  his 
voioe^  and  to  plaee  power  and  i^ngeance  in  his  hands.  The 
aame  of  sedition  struck  him  with  horror.  The  shade  of 
CaliHne  rose  constantly  before  him.  He  respected,  he  said 
in  the  Conyention,  the  country,  the  hiw,  and  the  people. 
The  idea  of  attaining  by  f(»rce  to  the  representation,  and  of 
showing  himself  thos  the  Tiolator  of  that  national  sovereign^ 
whidi  he  had  all  his  life  professed,  appeared  to  him  a  kind  oif 
eacffil^e.  He  did  not  wish  to  stain  his  repnblican  Tirtoe  or 
his  memory  with  usurpation.  He  preferred,  he  said,  to  be 
Ihe  victim  rather  than  the  tyrant  of  his  country.  He  desired 
power,  BO  doubt;  but  he  desired  it  granted,  not  forcibly 
aeqniied.  He  believed  strongly  in  himself,  in  the  onuixpolence 
of  his  word,  in  his  popular  inviolahihty.  He  did  not  d»nbt  of 
wresting  from  the  Convention,  by  the  force  only  of  truth  and 
persuasion,  that  authority  which  he  did  not  desire  to  rend  to 
pieces  by  di^mting  it  with  the  tumultuous  hand  of  sedition. 
He  thought  that  the  republic  would  of  itself  recognise  in 
him  the  supremacy  of  genius  and  int^rity.  The  idol  of 
epinion,  elevated  by  opinion,  grown  up^  adulated,  and  deified 
for  five  years  by  opinion  —  he  desired  that  opinion  alone 
Aonld  proclaim  him  the  last  word  and  the  first  man  of  the 
tcpnblic  *^  Woe  to  men,"  he  often  repeated  to  his  friends^ 
*who  sum  up  the  country  in  themselves,  and  possess  them- 
selves of  liberty  as  if  their  own  property !  Their  country 
dies  with  them,  and  the  revcdutions  which  they  appropriate 
to  themselves  are  but  changes  of  servitude."  *^No  —  no 
CromweU,"  added  he,  incessantly ;  '*  not  even  I,  myself! " 

XIV.  Under  this  feeling,  Robespierre  slowly  prepared,  ss 
his  only  weapon,  a  discourse  for  the  Convention— a  disconrse 
in  which  he  should  annihilate  his  enemies^  by  only  cansiiig 
their  plots  and  his  own  int^rilj  to  strike  the  qres  of  tbe 
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people: '  Be  i*ctpuehed  at  his  ]dstii«  tins  Jprofotmdljr  stMM 
speecli,  afit  vast  as  the  reptrblic,  as  theoretical  as  ti  ptiiloM^phy, 
as  impassioned .  as  the  Revolution.  He  there  summed  vf 
with  the  p^n  of  ti  Tacitus  the  tableau  of  every  enmQ  everj 
corroptioil,  and  every  danger,  lirlMch  degraded,  staiaed^  or 
threateiied  the  republic.  He  cast  by  continued  allusioK^  tfie 
respcmsibility  of  our  disasters  upon  the  govemmeiit  aiid^tti4 
committees.  He  drew  porti^its  so  like  and  so  personal  of 
the  vices  0^  the  Convention,  that  nothing  more  was  wantiiig 
thianto  grve'them  the  name  of  his  enemies.  In  cokieliosblii^ 
he  vaguely  adverted  to  the  reform  of  revolutionary  in^titn- 
tions,  irithout  determining  these  reforms,  and  he  called  upoft 
the  Convention  to  reflect.  This  conclusion,  more  imperative 
thaii  if  hehad  himself  formed  a  decree  of  death  against  hia 
enemies,  wrested  more  terrible  resolutions  against  those  who 
envied  him,  nind  more  absolute  power  for  himself  than  he 
would  have  shadowed  out.  Tyranny  has  its  modesty,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  do  it  violence  Tliat  which  is  granted  td 
it  always  exceeds  that  which  it  dares  to  ask. 

This  discourse  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  occupied 
two  sitting^.  In  the  first  part,  Robespierre  thundered  with* 
ont  striking,  and  pointed  out  without  naming.  In  the  second 
parti  which  he  reserved  as  a  reply,  if  any  one  had  the  au^ 
dacity  to  answer,  he  issued  forth  from  the  clouds,  he  broke  out 
like  thunder,  he  wrestled  man  to  man,  and  body  to  body,  with 
the  hostile  members  of  the  committees.  Ho  determined  the 
accusations  and  crimes.  He  namedj  he  stigmatised,  he  struck, 
and  dragged  from  the  tribune  to  the  scaffold  the  guilty,  left 
until  then  in  the  shade.  It  was  for  this  that  he  had  sketched 
ill  the  secret  notes  of  his  police  the  portraits  destined  to  this 
public  pillory.  Armed  beneatli  his  clothing  with  these  two 
discourses,  Robespierre  awaited  the  struggle  with  confidence. 
His  adversaries  began  to  mistrust  themselves.  No  one  had  in 
his  personal  consideration  the  force  to  combat  breast  to  breast 
with  the  idol  of  the  Jacobins.  They  knew  that  the  people 
remained  faithful  to  him.  His  ascendency  intimidated  the 
Conventiom  Death  might  fall  from  a  single  gesture  6f  his 
upon  every  head.  In  this  perplexity  Barrere  insinuated  an 
accommodation.  Collot-d*Herbois  spoke  of  misunderstanding; 
Billaud-Vavennes  himself  pronounced  the  word '^'concord*" 
The  committees  were  beginning  to  bend  under'  the  sole  effeet 

IX  3 
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4>f  hi*  absence.  Officious  negotiators  interposed  to  avoid  a 
niptare.  Ijegendre  courted  him.  Borras^  Bonrdoii,  Freron, 
«id  TallieD»  almost  alone  kept  up  the  feroeity  ofi  their  hatred 
«ad  the  fire  of  conspiracy.  This  fire  was  kindled  in  Talliea 
faf  love.  One  evening,  on  returning  home,  an  miJaiowB 
aUpped  a  letter  from  Theresa  Caharus  into  his  hand  at  the 
•eerner  of  the  Bne  de  la  Perle.  This  note,  which  a  hribed 
gaoler  had  consented  to  -aUow  to  leave  the  prisoA  of  tbe 
Gttrmes,  was  written  with  blood.  It  only  contained  these 
words :  ^'  The  administrator  of  police  has  just  left ;  he  eame 
to  •nnottnee  to  rae  that  to-morrow  I  should  aaoeiid  to  tiie 
tribunal,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  seaffcdd.  This  Imt  little  ret- 
semUes  the  dream  1  hiad  last  night.  If  Robespierre  no  longed 
existed,  the  prisons  would  be  open*  But  thanks  to  your  on* 
worthy  cowardice,  (here  will  soon  be  no  one  in  France-oapahle 
^f  realising  this  event ! " 

<When  heroism-  is  entirely  extinguished,  it  is  rekindled 
by  love  in  the  heart  of  woman.  Tallfen  laeoaicaUy  re- 
sponded —  ^'  Be  you  as  prudent  as  I  will  be  oonrageons, 
and  be  cahn4" 

XV*  The  negotiations,  however,  had  ended  in  an  inter- 
<view  between  Robespierre  and  the  pnneipal  members  of  the 
tnrp  oommitteefe  They  consented  to  meet  each  other  in  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Conthon,  Saiiit-Jual^  David, 
and  Lebas  were  with  Robespit^rre.  Tlieiv  ceuntemuicea  were 
reserved,  their  eyes  lowered,  and  their  mouths  eloeed*  It 
was  felt  that  the  two  parties,  in  lending  thenselvea  to  aa 
endeavour  to  reconciliation,  feared  eqaally  to  «dlow  thor 
tlioughts  to  transpire.  £lie  Laeoste  mentioned  the  com* 
plaints  of  the  commtitees.  ^^  You  form  a  trmmviraie^^  said 
he /to  ISaint-Just,  tO'Couthon^  and  to  Robespierre.  ^'  A  tii- 
umvirate^"  answered  Couthon,  "  only  forms  fchxiee  ideas  wfaick 
eoncentrate  in  the  same  opinion ;  triumvirs  usurp  ewsj 
power,  and  we  leave  it  all  to  you.''  "  It  is  precisely  of  that 
we.  aocuse  you,"  exclaimed  Collot*d*Herbois ;  ^  to  vritiidrair 
from  government,  at  so  momentous  a  period,  a  force  sneh  as 
yours,  is  to  betray  and  deliver  liberty  to  your  enemies.* 
Tlien  turning  towards  Bobespien*e,  and  assuming  before  him 
tbe  theatrical  gesture  of  a  supplianty  he  affected  a  desire  to 
throw  himself  upon  his  knees.  '^I  implore  yon,  in  the  names 
oC the  country,  and  of  your  own  glory,''  said  he  to  hini^  "to 
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allow  yoof  self  to  be  contfuered  Tfjt  onr  frankness  and  iib|ieg^<- 
tion :  jou  are  the  -first  citizsen  of  the  republic,  We  are  thfe 
iseeotid;  we  Aitertaiti  for  yoci  all  the  respect  due  to  ybufr 
pority;  your  eloquence,  aind  your  genius ; —^ return  ions, 
tinderstand  trs,  let  us  sacrifice  the  intriguers  whij  divide  tis, 
and  let  ns  save  liberty  by  otir  union."  ' 

Robeapierre  appeared  moved  by  the  protestations  of  CoUot- 
d'Herfeofs.  He  complained-  of- the  secret  accusations  which 
wer^'  disseminated  against  his  pretended  dictatorship ;  be 
affected  a  complete  disinterestedness  of  power;  he  proposed 
even  to  i«enounce  the  direction  of  the  office  of  police,  which 
they  reproftdied  him  with  governing,  and  spok^  vaguely  of 
conspirators^  whom  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  crush  i^ 
the'Convention.  ^ 

Oittiibt  and  6aint«Ju8t  had  a  very  sharp  explanation  on 
the  subject  of  the  eighteen  thousand  men,  whom  Garnot  had 
detached  from  the  army  of  the  North,  exposed  to  all  this 
^rces  '^'Oobo^rg,  to  send  them  to  invade  maritime  Flanders. 
**  You  desire  to  usurp  all,"  exclaimed  Carnot.  **  You  di«*- 
concert  all  my  plans ;  you  break  the  generals  in  my  hands ; 
you  cut  short  the  campaigns.  I  leave  the  interior  to  you  — 
leave  me  the  field  of  battle;  or  if  yon  wish  to  take  it  like 
the  reBir>  take  also  the  responsibility  of  the  frontiers !  What 
•will'  liberty  be  if  you  lose  the  country  ?" 

Sttint^Jiast  defended  himself  with  modesty,  and  declared 
himself  fified  with  deference  for  the  military  genius  of  Carnot. 
Sarr^re  was  courteous  and  conciliatory.  Billaud  alone  was 
silent.  His  silence  disquieted  Saint- Just.  "  There  are  men," 
said  the  young  fanatic,  ^  who  from  the  sombre  character  of 
their  physiognomy,  and  the  paleness  of  their  features,  Lycur- 
gus  would  have  banished  from  Lacedemon."  "  There  are 
men,"  replied  Billaud,  **who  conceal  their  ambition  under 
their  youth,  and  play  Alcibiades  to  become  Ksistratus ! " 

At  this  name  of  Pisistratus,  Robespierre  thought  himself 
alluded  to.  He  desired  to  withdraw,  but  Robert  Lindet  pre- 
vented  this  with  mild  and  wise  advice.  Billaud  relaxed  his 
frowning  countenance,  and  stretchingh  is  hand  to  Robespierre, 
**  At  the  bottom,"  said  he,  "  I  reproach  you  with  nothing 
but  perpetual  suspicion ;  I  lay  aside  willingly  any  suspicion 
I  may  have  entertained  of  you.  What  have  we  to  forgive 
each  other?    Have  we  not  always  thought  or  spoken  the 
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rcpubUe  and  the  cooaeil  ?"  ''  Tba  is  tnit,''  answeted  Ro- 
hoipicrre;  *^bat  jou  aacrifioe  indiwrimiiurt^  the  kmoeeet 
end  the  gui%,  -^ariatocrate  and  putriete !  *'  **  Why  are  ^ob 
BOt  with  us  to  aeiect  them?"  ''  It  ie  timei"  answered  Bo- 
faespierfey  ^to  estahlish  «  trihunal  of  justice,  which  ahoiild 
aot  aeieely  but  shoald  strike  with  the  imfmrtiaHty  of  the  hm-, 
and  not  with  the  ehboces  or  the  prejadices  of  fnolions." 
Discussion  established  itself  upon  this  text*  The  stakes 
were  the  heads  of  thousands  of  citisens.  Bobesj^erre  deeii^ 
ing  to  vegolate  and  moderate  terror,  others  deehmag  it  nore 
necessary  tiian  er^  to  exterminate  and  extirpate  the  «en- 
•pirators.  ^  Why,  then,  hare  drawn  up  the  htw  «f  the  2^ 
Fniirial  ?  "  said  BiUaud.  ^  Was  it  io  let  it  sleep  in  the  Sta- 
tute Book  ?  "  ^  No,"  replied  Robespierre :  ^  ifwas  to  threaten^ 
from  a  greater  height,  the  enemies  of  the  ReTolution,  and 
myself,  if  I  elevated  my  head  at  any  time  above  the  taws!" 
It  was  agreed,  it  is  said,  to  come  to  en  understanding  Hft 
their  leisure,  upon  the  fate  of  small  number  of  dangerous 
men  who  agitated  the  Convention,  and  to  sacrifice  tlustt,  if 
they  were  guilty,  to  the  security  of  the  repnblic,  and  the 
concord  of  the  government.  It  was  agreed  that  Saint^mt 
shoidd  make  a  report  upon  the  sitaation  of  cirteuiiiAtanceB 
calculated  to  extinguish  Ihe  appearance  of  dissension,  and  to 
demonstrate  to  the  republic  that  the  most  pei'teet  harmoaj 
was  re-established  amongst  them.  They  separated  with 
.^jmptoms  of  reconciliation. 
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L  The  symptoms  of  reconciliation  which  had  appeared  in 
the  last  meeting  of  Bobespierre  and  of  die  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  were  deceitful.  Hardly  were  Fouehe,  Taliien, 
Barras,  Frei'on,  Bourdon,  Legendre,  and  their  friends  ap- 
prised of  these  overtures  of  ptsace,  than  they  concluded  thai 
their  heads  would  be  the  price  of  this  concord*  ^'  Oar  heads 
yielded  up,"  said  they  to  Billaud-Yarennes,  to  Collot,.and  to 
Vadler,.  **  what  will  remain  to  you  to  defend?     Your  own. 
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Wh<H)r70u.«l)aU  iwve  gnuRted  thelieadtf-  oC  ymir  oaiydefimd^ 
in  the  Coovciiti^iiy  the  funbition  o£  Bobespienre  wiUiAoreeflb 
)overtiojuir  <cM*pses,  smd  wUl  strike,  jou,  youvs^yest  witb  ite 
ariii  you  kav<e  tout  Mun."  BilUnd^  Colbl^  and  Yadiap  yaen 
too  enligliteBcd  bytlidr  own  luitr(Ml  neb  foxsornprehesd  iiwafc 
dangofy.  Tbtsy  i»wQi:(3  that  ik^  ^inglciioad  in  Uie  CosveBtMM 
should  be  gcanted.  The  seoret  iniervieirs  bolvnean  tibe 
threatened  reppi-esenUtirve^  and  theaiiomberftiof  Ihe  twocGtdr 
mitteca  beeaxn0  more  freqnent  nad  inore  xnysfterious*- .  Tbof 
deUbQ^at^dtmug  tbe  day,  they  eoimpiifed during ihe ingiuU 
They  plotted  the  destruction  of  RobespiorFe  ai;  someieif 
fitepa  from  hi^  honse^  at  the.resid^iGe  of  Ck)urtoi3,  who  wsb 
bold  enough  to  lend  hia  room  to  the  oonspiratoi^s,  who  flaV 
terj^d.  him  also  Mrith  thei  belief  of  tbeir  destf6  to  suppress- Ihe 
Terror^        •  ,     . 

IX  The  confidants  of  Robespierre  iimnnated  to  him  that 
all  jeeoneiiiatien  which  the  committees  held  out  to  hkn  was 
a  saaref  ^  They  humble  themselves  because  they  tremUe»^ 
said  they.  *^  If  your  silence  alone  has  reduced  them  to  this 
abaae0^pt>.  what  will  beoemte  of  them  when  you  arise  to 
aoouse  them?  But  if  you  accept  to^ay  the  appearaooe  of 
a  feigned  reconeiliation  with  theitty  of  what  can  you  accuse 
them,  in  which  you  do  juot  appear  as  an  acooapliae  yourself? 
^  th^  grafikt  you  the  most  insigoi£heaut  and  the  moat  dccvied 
of  your,  enemies,  it  is  to  preserve  the  moat  dangerous  and 
the  most  deceitful.  Offer  them  battle  every  day  £i:Y)m .^le 
height  of  the  tribune  of  the  Jacobins.  If  they  refuse  it, 
their  cowardice  dishonours  them,  and  accuses  them ;  if  they 
accept  it,  the  people  are  with  you." 

Saint-Just,  impatient  of  the  temporising  of  Robespierre, 
set  out  unexpectedly,  a  fifth  time,  for  the  army  of  the  Sambre- 
et-Meuse."  I  go  to  be  killed,"  said  he  to  Coutlion.  "  The 
republicans  have  no  longer  any  resting  place  but  the  tomb*^' 
Couthon  after  this  period  broke  out  in  the  Jacobins*  *^  The 
ConTention,*'  he  exclaimed,  "is  subjected  by  four  or  fiv« 
%vretehes ;  for  myself,  I  declare  that  they  shall  not  subject 
me.  When  they  said  that  liobespien*e  enfeebled  himselfy 
they  pretended  also  that  I  was  paralysed.  They  shall  see 
that  my  heart  possesses  all  its  foix;e." 

The  Jacobins,  the  sectionarieS)  Payan,  Henriot,  Dobsent, 
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tM  CofSalni],--rii1)6ve  iiRy  Heuriot  ^d'  his  sikfiP, — spoke 
loudlf  of  ■  an  armed  attack  against  tiie  Oonrention.  ^  If 
Bobespierre  will  not  be  our  chief,*'-  said  openly'  the  men  of 
the  Commune,  ^his  nanie  shall  be '  our  bfuiner.  We  must 
Tiolate  his  disinterestednesis,  or  the  repuhHc  will  perish ! 
Where  is  Danton  ?  He  Would  already  have  saved  the  peo- 
ple. Why  shoilld  virtue  have  more,  scruple  than  ambition  ? 
The  dismterestedness  which  loses  fiberty  is  more'  culpable 
than  the  ambition  which  saves  it.  Would  to  G^d,"  added 
they,  ^^that  Robespierre  possessed  the  thfrst  of  pow^r,  of 
which  they  accuse  him !  The  republic  taeeds'  an^  ambitious 
knan  s  he  is  only  a  wise  one  ! "  .  •     » 

ni.  These  remarks,  which  resonnded  incessaxlt^y  in  Robes- 
pierre's cars,  the  increasing  fermentation  which  he  witnessed 
in 'the  Jacobins,  the  private  reports  of  his  spies,  who  secretly 
watched  a  sinister  plot  in  the  Convention,  and  tlie  symp- 
toms of  a  second  Slst  of  May,  which  manifested  themselves 
openly  in  the  Commune,*— the  fear  that  insurrection,  with- 
out a  moderator  and  without  limits,  miglit  display  itself  and 
possess  the  Convention,  which  he  regarded  as  the  only 
centre  of  the  country,  determined  Robespierre  at  length  not 
to  act,  but  to  speak.  He  preferred  rather  to  trust  the  com- 
bat to  the  tribune  alone,  at  the  risk  of  being  precipitated 
therefrom,  than  to  fight  at  the  head  of  an  insurgent  p^ple, 
risking  the  mutilation  of  the  national  representation.  He 
only  recalled  Saint-Just,  his  brother,  and  Lebas,  to  assist  him 
in  the  crisis,  or  to  die  with  him.  No  circumstance  around 
Robespierre  announced  a  great  design.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  four  or  five  men  of  the  people,  carrying  arms  beneath 
their  clothes,  whom  the  Jacobins  had  charged,  unknown  to 
hiit^,  to  follow  him,  and  to  guard  his  life,  his  appearance  was 
that  of  the  most  humble  citizen.  He  had  never  afifected 
more  simplicity  and  more  modesty  in  his  habits ;  he  absented 
himself  daily  more  and  more ;  he  appeared  to  give  himself  up 
to  the  contemplative  delights  of  nature,  whether  it  were  to 
consult,  as  Numa,  the  oracle  in  solitude,  or  to  sweeten  tiie 
last  days  of  life  which  his  uncertain  fate  permitted  him. 
He  went  no  more  to  the  committees,  seldom  to  the  Con- 
vention, but  occasionally  to  the  Jacobins.  His  door  was 
only  opened  to  a  few  friends ;  he  wrote  no  more ;  he  read 
much.    He  was  not  weighed  down,  but  wearied,     it  has 
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been  said  that  he  was  in  that  state  cf  ph3oS6pitic  repose 
where  men,  on  the  brink  of  a  gi*at  catastrophe^  sotnetimeb 
place  themselves,  to  allow  their  destiny  alone  to  act,  and  t6 
leave  to' it  the  course  of  events.  An  expression  of  m<Bian)- 
choly  softened  his-  looks  and  features,  genso-atiy  too  severe. 
The  tone  of  his  voice  even  was  sweetened  by  an  accent  of 
sorrow*  In  the  house,  he  avoided  meeting  the  daughters  of 
Du^aj ;  that  one  particularly  to  whom  he  was  to  be  united 
after  the  ^orm  had  paissed.  He  discoursed  no  more  of  the 
prospect  of  *  retired  life,  in  a  happy  union,  in  the  countryl 
It  was  perceptible  that  his  horizon  was  clouded  as  he  ap* 
proached  it.  Too  much  blood  lay  shed  between  him  and 
happktes^  A  terrible' dictatorship,  or  a  solemn. scafibid  were 
the  only'  images  upon  which  he  coukl  henceforth  ponder. 
He  sought  to  escape  from  these  reflections  during  the  early 
days  of  Thermidor,  by  long  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris*  Accotnpanied  by  some  confidant,  or  alone,  he 
wandered  entire  days  under  the  trees  of  Meudon,  of  Saint 
doud,  OP  of  Viit)flay. 

It  was -said  that  in  thus  quitting  Paris,  where  the  carb 
fuli  of  victims  rolled  along,  he  put  a  space  between  remorse 
and  himself.  He  usually  carried  a  b6ok  under  his  coat.  It 
was  generally  that  of  a  philosopher,  such  as  Rousseau,  Eay- 
nal,  Bernardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  or  some  sentimental  poets, 
such  as  (sreancr  and  Young, — a  stra]^e  contrast  betwe^a  thfe 
sweetness  of  images,  the  serenity  of  nature^  and  the  bitter^ 
ness  of  the  soul.  He  had  the  reveries  and  contemplations 
of  a  pliilosopher  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  of  death  and  the 
prosoriptions  of  a  Marius- 

IV.  It  has  been  related,  that  on  the  7th  of  Therriiidor,  oh 
the  evening  of  the  day  when  Bobespierre  expected  the 
airival  of  Saint- Just,  and  when  he  had  resolved  to  stake  his 
life  against  the -restoration  of  the  republic,  he  w€fnt  for  the 
last  time  to  pass  an  entire  day  at  the  hermitage  of  Jean 
Jacques.  Rousseau,  on  the  borders  of  the  toest  of  Mont. 
morenoy.  Did  he  go  to  seek  political  inspiration  under  the 
trees  beneath  whose  shade  his  master  had  written  the  Can^ 
trett  Social^  that  code  of  democracy  ?  Did  he  go  to  render  to 
the  spiritual  philosopher  the  homage  of  a  life  which  he  was 
about  to  devote  to  his  cause  ?  No  one  knows.  He  passed, 
it  is  said,  entire  hours,  with  his  face  in  his  hands,  leaning 
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flgidivt  the  riMlic  gnte  whwii  encloses  the  Ikde  giirdei^  Hb 
features  portrajed  the  struggle  of  punisliaieat,  sad  the 
pallor  of  death.  It  was  the  agonj  of  rraiiarfle,  of  ambition, 
or  of  dncDuragemeiKt.  Robespierre  had  time  t6  coUeet  in  a 
single  and  last  glsnce  his  past,  hi$  ^^eseat,  his  morrow^  the 
fate  of  the  repuWc,  and  the  Itttore  of  the  people  and  Idm* 
self,  if  he  died  of  agony^  of  repentance  and  anxietf  ,  it  was 
in  this  mote  meditation.  ; 

V«  A  right  intention  at  the  commenoement,' — .a  -nduntary 
deTotion  te  the  people  representing  in  his  e^es  the  'Oppvessed 
portion  of  humanity;  -^  a  passionate  n^ard  fbr'  a  Mutilation 
which  rendered  liberty  to  the  bondman,  eqnaii^  to  tiiehnm«> 
ble,  fraternity  to  the  human  race,  Feasou-to  adotation^-^-inde* 
fatigable  labour  to  render  himself  worthy  of  bein^  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  this  regeneration,  ^^-^crud  humiliations  sub- 
mitted to  by  his  name,  his  talent,  his  ideas  andhis  renown,  ia 
order  to  issue  from  llie. obscurity  wherein  the  names,  the  ge- 
nins^  and  superioriQr  of  Mirabeao,  Bamave,  and  of  La  Fajette 
confined  him ;  his  popularity,  acquired  pteocmeal  and  always 
rent  by  eaknuiy,  his  voluntary  cetrent  into  the  moot  obscuK 
faaks  of  the  people,  his  life  worn  ont  by  every  pri-vatioa 
even  that 'of  love ;  his  indigence^  whidi  allowed- bias  onlj 
to  partake  with  his  family,  still  more  ind%ent  than  himseii 
the  mcnsel  of  bread  wMoh  the  nation  bestowed  upon  its 
representatives ;  his  very  virtue  raised  in  accusation  against 
him;  his  disinterestedness  styled  hypocrisy  by  these  wbo 
were  incapable  of  comprehending  it;  his  final  triumph — i 
throne  shattered,  the  people  enfranchised;  his  name  asso> 
mated  with  victory,  and  the  benedictions  of  the  multitude, 
though  anarchy  at  the  moment  was  rendii^  the  reign  of  the 
people;  unworthy  rivals,  such  as  Hebert  and  Marat,  di€^ 
puting  with  him  the  direction  of  the  Revolution,  and  nrginc 
it  to  its  ruin ;  a  criminal  struggle  of  vengeance  and  crueltT 
esteblishing  itself  between  these  rivals  and.  himself  to  di$- 
pute  the  empire  of  opinion ;  culpable  sacrifices,  made  witL 
repugnance,  but  made  during  three  years  to  that  popnlaritr 
which  desired  to  be  nurtured  with  blood;  the  king's  heid 
demanded  and  obtained ;  that  of  the  queen  ;  those  of  thou- 
sands vanquished,  slain  after  the  combats  ;  the  Grirondi^:i 
sacrificed,  despite  the  esteem  which  he  bore  to  their  prin* 
cipal  orators;    Danton    himself,  his    proudest    rival,   an^ 
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Cimille  DesmdidiDB^  bis  jouag  difiaiirie,  ihroifttto  4he:peq)]e 
upon  AHspiebi^  beoftiuse  there  was  bo  other  2iftni«  thaithis  in 
the  mouth  of  palviDle ;  the  omnipoteitee  at  Idogth  6bt&ilied 
in  opinidn,  bat  oo;  the  eondltioix  of  acquiring  it  inceBsantijr 
by  fpesh.  sacrifices;  the  people  desiring  in  their  supreme 
legislator  caorly  an  accuser;  adpiratioos. of  ^ekroency  repulaed 
by  the  neoeE»itj  of  still  i]»molatin§p;  a  bead  demanded' of 
given  up  to  the  necessity  of  each  day ;  vietory  perhaps  for 
the  motrrow,  buib  nothing  settled  in  tbe  mind  to  consolidate 
and  utilise  Ibis  yictory;  oonfused  and  tontradiotorj  ideas ; 
tbe  horror  of  tyrauuj  and  the  necessity  of  the  dictatorobip; 
imagioa'ry  pHmi^  replete  with  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution, 
but  without  organisation  to  restrsia  them^  without  stay,  and 
without  strength  to  maketbem  endure;  words  for  instttu* 
tions  ;  virtue  upon  the  lips^  and  sentence  of  death  in  the 
hand;   an  excited  people,  a  servile  Gonventioii,  corrupt 
committees,  tbe  republic  reposing  upon  one  head  alone;  an 
odiouB  life,  a  death  without  results^  a  doubtful  memory,  a 
sinister  name ;  the  cry  of  blood  not  to  be  appeased,  raising 
itself  through  all  poster! ty^  against  him,«-«all  these  thoughts 
no  doubt  assailed  the  soul  of  Bobespierre  during  this  ex- 
amination of  his  ambition.     One  )*eaouroe  alone  remained 
to  him, -?~ that  was,  to  offisr  himself  as  an  estample  to  the  re- 
pubiie,.^^  to  denounce  to  the  world  the  men  who  corrupted 
liberty,  -^to  die  in  the  struggle  against  them,  and  to  bequeath 
to  the  people,  if  not  a  government,  at  least  a  doctrine,  and  a 
marty^om.     He  had  evidently  this  last  dream,  but  it  wa^ 
onlj  a. dream.    The  intention  was  lofty,  tbe  courage  great, 
but  tbe  victim  was  not  pure  enough  to  sacrifice  liimself !    It 
is  tbe  eternal  misfortune  of  men  who  have  stained  their 
name  with  the  blood  of  their  fellows,  to  be  unable  to  purify 
themselves,  even  with  their  own  bk>od« 

VI.  Saint-Just,  arrived  from  the  army,  had  called  re* 
>eateclly  during  the  evening  to  eonfer  with  Bobespierre. 
Wearied  of  waiting  for  him,  he  went,  still  covered  with  the 
lust  of  the  camp,  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  A 
profound  silence,  and  unquiet  looks  received  him  there.  He 
eCurned  convinced  tlmt  minds  were  irreccmcileable,  and  that 
leatb  was  meditated.  On  the  morrow  Saint*Just,  it  is  said, 
onfinned  Bobespierre  in  tbe  idea  of  striking  tbe  last  blow. 
)n    their  side  the  committees  expected  an  early  attack ; 


I 
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duBirinetilbers-firepArecl  themselves  for' it*  They  kneir  the 
impMrtance  of  the  dunoe  of  a  presideiit  in  an  assembly,  where 
the  president  ean  at  his  will  support  or  disarm  the  orator. 
They  had  raised  CoUot-d'Herbois  to  the  presideney  of  the 
Convention. 

Robespierre  a^n  read  over  «nd  evidently  ocMreeted,  bj 
many  revisak,  his  discourse.  On  leaving  in  the  morniDg, 
he  bade  adieo  to  his  hosts,  with  a  more  disturbed  eounte- 
noBce  than  on  other  days.  His  friends^  Duplay,  and  the 
donghtersof  his  host,  pressed  round  him,  and'  shed  tears. 
*^  You  are  about  to  encounter  greoit  danger  to  day;*  said 
Dupky  to  him ;  *'  permit  your  friends  to  accompaixy  yon, 
and  carry  arms  under  your  clothes."  ^  No ;"  replied  Robes- 
pierre ;  ^'  I  am  surrounded  by  my  name,  and  armed  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  Besides,  the  bulk  of  the  Omvention 
is  pure ;  I  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  midst  of  the  represent 
tfUion,  upon  which  I  desire  to  impose  nothing,  but  only  in- 
^ire  safety." 

.He  was  dressed  in  the  same  eostume  which  he  had  worn 
on  the  pxoolamatfon  of  the  Supreme  Being.  He  affected  in 
his  person  the  decency  which  he  desired  to  restore  to  the 
manners  of  the  nation.  He  doubtless  intended  that  the  people 
^ould  recognise  in  this  costume  his  living  ensign.  Lebai> 
Gonthos,  Stint-Just,  and  David,  had  reached  the  Assembty 
before  him.  The  Convention  was  full,  the  tribunes  chosen 
by  the  Jacobms.  On  entering,  Robespierre  requested  to 
speidc.  His  presence  in  the  tribune,  at  the  moment  vr hen  be 
bore  the  secret  and  fate  of  his  position  in  his  fnind,  was  an 
event  The  conspirators,  surprised  by  hi»  appearance,  hastily 
descended  from  their  places  to  go  and'  warn  tte  mennbera  of 
the  committees  and  their  friends,  scattered  in  the  gardens 
and  the  halls,  and  to  bring  them  back  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  their  benches.  A  profound  silence  preceded  his  speech. 
The  masses  have  immense  presentiments. 

VXL  At  this  moment  Robespierre  seemed  designedly  to 
clothe  his  countenance  with  a  cloud,  and  to  restrain  the  ex- 
plosion of  his  long  repressed  ideas.  He  rolled  his  manuscripi 
slowly  in  his  right  hand,  as  a  weapon  with  which  he  was 
^bout  to  crush  his  enemies.  He  thus  showed  to  his  collea^n<5 
tiiat  he  had  pondered  over  his  wrath,  and  that  his  speech  was 
prepared.  Here  follows,  to  a  certain  esitent,, his  discourse.  All 


TiQuId  negfat  ,tQ  b^dgpor^t-of  tlie,  apeeoh  >w])icb  noui  qu^ef  igis^, 

and  wiiicE  brought  ,a]^pa^  byitscQUi^^^UQwoo^'i^taebaiiiigie^ 

"  Citiz^|i;\sr;  pftidb^  "let others^ tr^ee  tQ  ya«  flfttteriwgt pie** 

turesy  J  am  abpi^t  to.  tell'  you^wbo^9ome  .tsnitba*    I  uw  ifot; 

about  to  realise  the  ridiculous  terrors  spread  by  p^r AdjV  hulr 

I  desire  to  extipguish)  if  it,bQ  po^stble^  the  torohc^  of  dii60or4 

hy  the  sole,  for^e  of  truth*    I  am.  about  U>  defeiiid  in  youA 

preseoce  your  outraged  aiijl^horlty.  andKioiated' libertj^.   /|i 

shall  de^ead  ?nyself  ^05  yon  will  pot  borfiwrprisedai  iti:yqu 

(Jo  no^  fes^mbk  the  tyrants  whom, you  .ispmtait,    Theciie(95< 

of  outragj^d  <.m9<2enpe  do  not  import^ine.yo^r  e^ns^aAdyoa 

are  not  jg^ora^t  tha,t  this  causeas  not  foreigi^  to  yon.  </      ^   ;; 

"  .T}i^  reiiroljatlou3^  which  up  to  this  d^yrhate^chi^i^<ed.^h0 

face  of  en^ires^  h,9^Ye  only  had  lor  .th^ii;.  oti^^t  a^eha/ng^  c^i 

dynasty. or  Ae  transition  of  power  fix)m  onp  to  many^  :  IChfiL 

French  ;Ee]roIution  is  the  first  which  W9B  founded  upon  tbo^ 

theory  lof  tiie  rights  cf  mankind  and  the  prinoiplesjof.jiistkeyf 

Other  revolutions  only  incite  ambition— ' ours  imposes  yirtii^f 

The  repiibUc  ha^  glided,  if  we  may  .so^<  speak,  between  .all^ 

factions^,  but  it  has  found  their  poitv^er  organised  arouad  it<^ 

and  has  also,  begn  incessantly  p^secuted  since  its  birth  in; 

the  person^,  of  every  man  of  good  faith  who  fought  6ar  i|u, 

The  friends  of  liberty  fieek  to  oyorlhrow.tho  power;  of  tyranjlist. 

by  the  force  of  truth — tyrants  seek  to  destroy  the  defender 

of  liberty  by  calumny—- they  give  the  naoio^  of  tyranny  ev.fiifr 

to  thQ  ascendeney  of  the  principles  of  truUu    When,  thia^ 

systeiA  ^n  prevail,  liberty  is  lo6t ;  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of. 

things,  that  an  influence  mu^t  ^st  throttghout,  where  xneHD 

are  assenibled^r-muiit  of  tyranny  or  that  of  ceason.  When  thid 

h  prescribed  as  a  crime,  tyranny  reigns,  when  good  citijsensr 

lire  condemned. in  silence,  the  wicked  must  rule. 

'^  Here  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  open  my  heart ;  you 
have  also  need  to  hear  the  truth.  What  is  then  the  founda'- 
:ion  of  this  odious  system  of  terror  and  calumny  again&t 
lice  ?  We,  dreaded  by  patriots  I  We,  who  have  rescued 
hem  from  the  hands  of  every  faction  conspiruig  against: 
:hena  i  We,  who  dispute  daily  with  those  intriguing  hypCH. 
;ritesy  who  dare  still  to  oppress  them  !  We,  dreaded  by  the 
National  Convention!  and  what  are  we  without  it?  And 
IT  ho  haa  defended  the  JN^ational  Convention,  at  the  peril  of. 
lis   life  ?  Who  devoted  himself  for  its  preservation,  when> 
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execrtble  factions  conspired  Its  roin  in  the  face  of  France. 
Who  devoted  himself  for  its  glorj,  when  the  vile  agents  of 
tyranny  preached  atheism  in  its  name.  When  so  many  others 
held  a  culpable  silence  respecting  the  crimes'of  their  accom- 
plices, and  seemed  to  await  the  signal  for  carnage  to  bathe 
themselves  in  the  blood  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
And  for  whom  were  the  first  blows  of  the  conspirators 
destined  ?  Which  were  the  victims  designated  by  Chanmette 
and  Bonsin  ?  Into  what  place  did  the  band  of  assassins  first 
march  on  opening  the  prisons  ?  What  are  the  objects  of  the 
calumnies  and  attempts  of  tyrants  atmed  against  the  repnb^ 
lie?  Was  there  no  poignard  for  ns  in  the  cargo  which 
England  sent  to  France  and  to  Paris  ?  It  was  we  who  were 
to  be  assassinated,  and  we  who  are  designated  as  terrible. 
And  what  are  then  these  great  acts  of  severity  with  whicli 
we  are  reproached  ?  Who  have  been  the  victims  ?  Hubert, 
Bonsin,  Chabot,  Danton,  Lacroix,  Fabre-d'Eglantine  and  some; 
other  accomplices.  Is  it  with  their  punishment  that  we  are 
reproached  ?  No  one  dares  defend  them.  No !  we  have  not 
been  too  severe ;  I  call  the  republic  which  breathes  to  attest 
it.  Is  it  we  who  have  cast  patriots  into  the  dungeons,  and 
earried  terror  into  all  classes  ?  It  is  the  monsters  who  hare 
accused  us.  Is  it  we  who,  forgetting  the  crimes  of  the 
aristocracy  and  protecting  traitors,  have  declared  war  against 
peaceable  citisens,  in  order  to  discover  guilt  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  render  the  Revolution  terrible  to  the  people  them* 
selves?  It  is  the  monsters  who  have  accused  us.  Is  it  we 
who,  affecting  ancient  opinions,  have  caused  the  axe  to  gleam 
over  the  mnjority  of  the  National  Convention  ?  It  is  the 
monsters  who  have  accused  us.  Can  they  have  already  fcH-* 
gotten  that  we  threw  ourselves  between  them  and  their 
executioners  ? 

^*  Such  is,  however,  the  basis  of  these  projects  of  the  dictator- 
shipj  and  of  the  enterprises  against  the  national  representa- 
tion. By  what  fatality  has  this  weighty  accusation  been 
placed  upon  the  head  of  one  alone  of  its  members  ?  Strange 
project  of  a  man  to  engage  the  National  Convention  to 
murder  itself  in  detail  by  its  own  hands,  in  order  to  usurp 
the  road  to  absolute  power !  Let  others  perceive  the  ridi- 
culous side  of  these  accusations  ;  it  is  for  me  to  see  but  the 
atrocity  of  them.    You  will  at  least  render  an  account  to 


pQ^ioopiniatt  of  font  frightful  |>erseTerttnee  Jn  {^brtlding'^ib 
project  of  iKttrdeiring  all  the  friends  of  the  cotmtrjr;  -*-^irfoiiste?& 
who  seok  to  ravish  l^om  me  the  esteem  of  fhe'Nflttionai  Oon^ 
yentioD)  the  most  glorious  reward  of  a  mortal's  kh^iui^, 
which  I  have  neithei*  usurped  nor'  surprised,  hut  which'  J 
have  heei!k*  forced  to  acquire*  To  ap|)ea^  an  ohjeot  of  ten«6t 
in  the-  eyes  of*  that- which  <orie  reveres  und  i6ves,  is  fat '  a 
seoBiUe  and  honest'  man  the  most  frightful  of  punishments: 
To  makeliim  submili  to  it;  is  one  of  the  grealest  crimed  ' 

/*-fo  the  midst  of  the  Ooriventakm  itwaa  pretended  that 
LB.H^nt$gne'Wfts  itienaced,  because  some  members  seated  in 
diat  par^  of  the  hi|ll  thongM  themselves  inndangei^;  and  ti 
interest  the  entire  Nalionftl  Ootivention.  in  thesameeaus^ 
tlie  affair  of  5the.si^ty-twQ  imprisohai  deputies  was  revivedj 
and  Id ,  mewet*  imputed  aU  these  eveirts,  to  'which*  I  'was  'ato 
entire'  stranger*  It  was  said  that  I  desired  to  destroy  fh* 
other  portioja  of  the  National  Convention  (  They  depictured 
me  here  afe' the  chief :  persecutor  of  thd  sixty^two  deputies  1 
therethey  accused  me  of  defending  lliem.     '^  -    t 

<**Ahl  truly,  when  at  the  riskr  oT  offending  public  opinioii 
I  alone  wrested  thosfe  from  a  precipitate  deciw  on  whose 
ideas  would  haire  conducted  me  to  the  scoflfold  if  they  had 
triuiuphed;  when  on  other  occasions  I  opposed  myself  to  all 
the  fnty  of  a  lr^{M)€lritical  faetion  to  reclaim  "the  principles  of 
strict  equity  towards  those  who  had  judged  me  wit^  mor^ 
prbcipitation,^^!  waa  &r,  doubtless  fi^om  thinking  that  they 
should^  render;  me  an  aoeount  of  such  eondttct ;  but'  I  was 
still  farther  from  thinking  that  one  day  I  should  be  ac- 
cused of  being  the  executioner  of  those  towards  whom  I  had 
fulfilled  the  most  indispensable  dnties  of  prbbity,  and  the 
enemy  of  the  national,  representation  which  I  had  served  with 
devoti9n. 

**  This  word  dictatorship  is,  however,  possessed  of  magical 
effects  It  withers  liberty,  ft  abuses  the  government,  it  de- 
stroys the  republic,  and  it  degrades  all  the  revolutionary 
institutions  which  are  presented  as  the  work  of  a  single  man. 
Xt  renders  national  justice  odious,  which  it  presents  as  insti- 
tuted by  the  ambition  of  a  single  man ;  it  directs  aU  hatred, 
a.nd  every  poignard  of  fanaticism  and  aristocracy  to  one 
point. 

.  **  What  terrible,  use  the  enemies  of  the  republic  have  made 
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of  the  name  only  of  a  Roman  niagbtiracj!  :AmiJl  if  their 
eruditioa  is  fatal  to  u%  what  will  be  their  treasures  aa^  their 
j^arigues.  I  do  not  «peak  of  their  armied  i  but  let  me  be 
permitted  to  return  tp  the  Duke  of  Tork,  apd.to.aU  the 
rojal  writers,  the  patent9  of  that  ridiculous  dignity  which 
thqy  were  the  first  to  i^end  me.  Kings  ^e  too  iosQlfsnt  in 
arrpgating  to  themselves  the.  right,  when  thej  are  npt  sure 
of  preserring  their  own  crowns,  to  distribute  themjto  others. 

"  They  ciul  me  a  tyrant.  If  I  were  so,  .they  .would  groYel 
at  my  feet  I  would  gorge  them  with  gold ;.  I  would  a^sure 
to  them  the  bright  of  committing  every  erime^  and  they  would 
begratefuL  If  I  were  so,  the  kings  wl^om  we  bi^ve  yao- 
quished,  far  from  discovering  to  me  what  tender  interest 
they  take  in  our  liberty,  would  lend  me  their  ajld»  an^I  9h<>uU 
make  a  compact  with  them.  I^yranny  ia  attaii^ed  by  the 
j^istance  of  robbers.  What  becomes  of  those  <who  combat 
them?  They  go  to  the  tomb  and  to  immortality. ,  Which  is 
,the  tyrant  who  protects  me  ?  Which  is  die  factioatowhidi 
t  bebng  ?  It  ia  yourselves*  Which  faction  is  it  whic^  has 
levelled  and  caused  to  disappear  so  many  accreilited  traitors? 
It  is  yoii« — it  is  the  people ;  they  are  the  i^st  cause*  There 
is  the  faction,  to  which  I  am  devoted,  and  againsit  yvhich  all 
crimes  are  leagued^ 

*^  Truth  has  doubtless  its  power,  its  wrath,  and  its  despptism. 
It  baa  touching  and  terrible  accents,  which  resoiind  iorciblj 
in  pure  hearts^  aa  well  as  in  guilty  consciences ;  and  which 
falsehood  can  no  more  imitate  than  Salmoneua  coul4, imitate 
the  thunder  of  heaven. 

"  Who  am  I  whom  they  accuse  ?  A  slave  of  Hberijy, — a 
giving  martyr  of  the  republic  ;  the  victim  ^s  much  .i|s  the 
enemy  of  crime.  All  men  of  infamy  insult  me ;  the  roost 
indiH^nt,  the  most  legitimate  actions  on  the  part  pf  others 
are  in  me  crimes :  a  man  is  calumniated  from  thp  moment 
he  knows  me.  The  delinquencies  of  others  are  pardoned; 
my  zeal  is  imputed  to  me  as  a  crime.  Take  from  me  mj 
conscience,  I  am  the  most  miserable  of  men. 

"  When  tlie  victims  of  their  own  perversity  complained*  they 
excused  themselves  by.  saying-:  It  is  Robespierre  who  desires 
it,  —  we  caniMt  hdp  ourselves.  The  infamous  disciples  of 
Hebert  once  held  the  same  language.  At  the  time  when  I 
denounced  them,  they  called  themselves  my  friends.     Afttf- 


wards  tteViieclftred  me  cpnvicted'of  mbdfe'ritioii.    It  1y  sfiU 

the  same  description  of*  counter-tevolationista  who  persectated 

patriotism.  '  Until  w'hen  will  the  honour  and  dignity  of  ttte 

National  Convention  be  at  the  mercy  of  sach  men  as  these? 

But  the  feature  I  havfe  just  cited  is  but  a  branch  of  the 

system  of  a  persecution  still  greater,  of  which  I  am  the  object* 

In  developing  this  accusatron  of  the  dictatorship/ placed  in 

the  order  of  the  day  by  the  tyrants,  thejr  charge  me  with  all 

their  iniquities,  with  allthe  wrongs  of  fortune,  and  all  the 

severity  rendered  requisite  by  the  safety  of  the  country. 

They  said  to  the  nobles :  It  is  he  atone  mho  has  proscribed 

yoii.    They  said  at  the  saihe  time  to  the  patriots :  He  desires 

to  s&oe .  the  ^nobles.    They  told  the  priests:  It  is  he  alone 

who  pursues  you  ;  without  him  you  would  be  peaceable  and 

triumphant,    ^rh&y  said  to  the  fanatics?  It  is  he  who  destroys 

reliiyion.     To  the  persecuted  patriots:    It  is  he  who  has 

ordered  it^  or  desires  not  (o  prevent  it    They  turned  over  to 

me  all  the  complaints  the  causes  of  which  I  could  prevent  1^ 

saying,  Vourfate  depends  on  him  alone.    Men  posted  in  tl^ 

public  squares  propagated  this  system  daily.    They  were  ik 

the  meetings  of  the  Kevolutionary  Tribunal    In  the  plac^ 

where  the  enemlfes  of  the  country  expiated  their  crimes  they 

said  :  Behold  these  unhappy  condemned*  who  is  the  ca%ts^ 

of  this  i    Itobespierre  f    They  were  particularly  anxious  ta 

prove  that  tbe  Hevolutionary  Tribunal  was  a  tribunal  of  bloo^ 

created  by  myself  alone;  and  that  I  I'uled  absolutely,  tb 

slaughter  alike  men  of  worth  and  thieves;  for  they  desit^d 

to  raise  up  enemies  again^st  me  of  all  descriptions.     This  cry 

resofunded  throughout' all  the  prisons. 

**  They  told  every  deputy  who  'returned  from  a  mission  in 
the  departments  that  I  alone  had  instigated  his  recaB.  They 
reported  faithfully  to  my  colleagues  all  thiat  I  had  said,  rind 
above  all  that  which  I  never  mentioned.  When  they  had 
concocted  this  tempest  of  hatred,  vengeance,  terror,  and 
-wounded  self-love,  they  thought  it  time  to  let  it  burst.  But 
who  were  they,  these  calumniators? 

*^I  can  answer  that  the  authors  of  this  plan  of  calumny 
ivere.  first  the  Duke  of  York,  Mr.  Ktt,  and  every  tyrant  who 
Avas  armed  against  us.  Who  afterwards?  Ah  !  I  dare  nob 
name  them  at  this  moment  and  in  this  place.  I  cannot  re- 
solve to  tear  off  entirely  the  veil  which  covers  this  profound 
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mfstery  of  iniquity ;  but  I  can  positivelj  affirm,  that  amoiitgst 
tbe  authors  of  this  plot  are  the  agents  of  that  system  o{ 
eorruption  and  extravagance  the  nM>st  powerful  of  any  means 
invented  by  foreigners  to  destroy  the  republic,  and  that  they 
are  the  impure  apostles  of  atheism. and  immorality  of  which 
it  is  the  basis^ 

^<  Tyranny  bad  only  required  from  men  their  property 
aad  their  lives ;  these  required  even  our  consciences.  With 
«ae  hand  they  presented  to  us  every  evil ;  with  the  other 
wrested  from  us  every  hope.  Atheism,  accompanied  by 
every  orime,  olothed  the  people  in  mourning  and  despair, 
Jind  the  national  xepresentation  with  contempt,  suspicion,  and 
opprobrium.  A  just  indignation,  repressed  by  terror,,  fer- 
mented silently  in  the  hearts  of  men.  A  terrible  And  in- 
evitable 'eruption  rumbled  in  the  bowels  of  the  volcano, 
whilst  paltry  philosophers  played  upon  its  sununit  with 
profligate  wretches.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  republic, 
that  i£  the  people  had  consented  to  suffer  tyranny,  or  had 
they  violently  cast  off  the  yoke,  liberty  would  have  been 
equally  lost,  for  by  its  reaction  it  had  mortally  wounded  the 
republic,  and  by  its  patience  it  would  have  rendered  itself 
unworthy  of  it.  Again,  of  all  the  prodigies  of  our  Bevolutioo, 
that  which  posterity  will  the  least  comprehend,  is  that  we 
have^  been  enabled  to  escape  this  danger.  Let  immortal 
thanks  be  rendered  to  you, — you 'have  saved  the  country! 
Your  decree  of  the  18th  Flor&l  was  in  itself  a  reyolution. 
You  struck  atheism  and  sacerdotal  despotism;  you  have 
advanced  by  half  a  century  the  fatal  hour  of  tyrants ;  you  have 
re-attached  to  the  cause  of  the  He  volution,  every  pure  and 
l^eneroua  heart ;  you  have  displayed  it  to  the  world  in  all  the 
lustre  of  its  celestial  beauty*  A  day  for  ever  fortunate,  when 
the  entire  French  people  rose  to  render  to  the  author  of 
nature  the  only  homage  worthy  of.  him.  What  a  touching 
4U9semblage  of  every  object  which  can  enchant  the  regards 
and  the  hearts  of  men !  Being  of  Beings !  the  day  when  the 
universe  issued  from  thy  omnipotent  hands  did  it  glitter  with 
a  more  agreeable  light  in  thy  eyes  than  the  day  when,  break- 
ing the  yoke  of  crime  and  of  error,  it  appeared  before  thee 
worthy  of  thy  regard  and  of  thy  destinies  ? 

**  That  day  had  left  upon  France  a  profound  impression 
<i  quiet,  happiness,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  But  when  the 
people  in  whose  presence  all  private  vice  disappeared,  had 
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returned  to  their  domestic  hearths,  the   intriguers  t^p^ 
peared,  and  the  part  of  the  charlatans  recommenced.     It 
is  since  this  period  that  thej  have  heen  seen  to  agitate  tfa^a** 
selves  with  fresh  audacity,  and  seek  to  punish  those  who 
had  disconcerted  the  most  dangerous  of  all  conspiracies* 
Will  it  be  believed,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  public  joy,  men 
have  answered  with  signs  of  rage  to  the  touching  appeals  of 
the  people  ?    Will  one  credit  that  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  speaking  to  the  assembled  people,  was 
insulted  by  them,  and  that  these  men  were  representatives 
of  the  people?  *  What  would  be  said,  if  the  authors  of  the 
conspiracy  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  were  of  the  number 
of  those  who  conducted  Danton,  Fabre,  and  DesmouHns  »ta 
the  scaffold?    Cowards!  they  wished  to  make  me  descend 
with  ignominy  to  the  tomb  !  and  I  should  have  left  upon 
earth  but  the  memory  of  a  tyrant!     With  what  perfidy 
they  abused  my  good  faith!     How  they  appeai'ed  to  ade|it 
the  principles  of  all  good  citizens !     How  ingenious  nmd 
fawning  was  their  feigned  friendship !     Suddenly  their  coiitt^ 
tenances  became  clouded  —  a  ferocious  joy  beamed  in  their 
eyes,  — it  was  the  moment  when  they  believed  that  all  their 
measures  had  been  effectually  taken  to  overwhelm  me.    To* 
day  they  caress  me  an^w ;  their  language  is  more  affeetiottftte 
than  ever ;  three  days  back  they  were  ready  to  denounce  ne* 
as  a  Catiline,  to-day  they  attribute  to  me  the  virtues  of  Oato; 
They  require  time  to'  brew  their  criminal  plots.    Howatro^ 
cious  is  their  aim !  but  how  despicable  their  means !    Judge 
of  them  by  one  fact.    I  was  charged  fbr  the  moment,  in  the 
absence  of  my  colleagues,  to  superintend  an  office  of  genend 
police,  recently  and  feebly  organised  in  the  Committee  of 
General  Safety;  My  short  administration  was  limited  to  ^kk 
issuing  some  thirty  sentences,  either  ta  restore  persecot^d 
patriots  to  liberty,  or  to  assure  to  us  some  enemies  of  the 
Revolution.    Well,  will  it  be  believed,  that  this  one  word  ^riT 
general  police  hh:&  sufficed  to  place  upon  my  head  the  irer* 
sponsibility  of  all  the  operations  of  the  Committee  of  GeneM 
Safety,  of  the  errors  of  the  constituted  authorities,  of  the 
crimes  of  all  my  enemies  !    There  is  not,  perhaps,  «n  ar« 
rested  individual,  not  an  afflicted  citieen,  to  whom  they  have 
not  said  of  me.  Behold  the  author  of  your  mirfortunes  ;  you 
would  he  happy  arid  free  if  he  did  not  exkt !    How  (Jan.  I 
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relate  or  dirine  all  the  descriptions  of  impostcre  which  have 
been  clandestinely  insinuated,  whether  in  the  National  Oon- 
▼entien  or  elsewhere^  to  render  »e  odious  and  dreaded?    I 
idU  confine  mjaelf  to  saying^for  upwards  of  six  week3  the 
nature  and  strength  of  the  calumny^  the  impoeaibility  of 
doing  goody  and  preventing  evil,  has  compelled  me  abBolutely 
to  abandon  my  functions  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety ;  and  I  swear  that  in  so  doing  I  h«ve  only 
consulted  my  reason  and  the  4^untry.  Whatever  may  oceur, 
it  is  at  least  six  weeks  since  my  dictatorship  expired,  and 
since  I  have  held  any  kind  of  infiuenoe  over  the  goyemment. 
Has  patriotism  met  with  more  protection  ?  we  the  factious 
more  timid  ?  is  the  country  more  prosperous  ?  I  wish  it  were 
BOk   But  this  infiuenoe  was  restricted  at  all  time»  to  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  country  before  the  national  reprie^ntatioa 
and  the  tribunal  of  public  reason ;  it  has  been. permitted  to 
me  to  combat  the  factions  which  threatened  you ;  I  have 
desired  to  root  out  the  system  of  corruption  and  disorder 
which  they  had  established,  and  which  I  rega^rd  as  the  only 
obstacle  to  the  security  of  the  republic*    I  haye  considered 
that  it  could  only  be  rested  on  the  eternal  basis  of  -mprality. 
Every,  thing  is  leagued  i^ainst  me»  and  against  thos^  who 
had  the  same  principles.    My  life!    Oh,  I  abandon  it  to 
tiiem  without  regret!    I  have  the  experience  of  the  past, 
and  see  the  future  !    Wliat  friend  of  the  country  can  desire 
to  survive  the  moment  when  he  is  no  longer  permitted  to 
8«rve  and  to  defend  innocence  when  oppressed  ?     Why  re- 
main in  an  order  of  things  where  intrigue  triumphs  eternally 
over  truth ;  where  justice  is  a  falsehood^  where  the  vilest 
passions  or  the  most  ridiculous  fears  occupy  the  place  of 
^  most  sacred  interests  of  humanity  in  the  heart?    How 
support  the  punishment  of  seeing   the  horrible  succession 
of  traitors,  more  or  less  clever,  conceal  their  hideous  souls 
under  the  veil  of  virtue  and  even  of  friendship ;  but  wlio 
will  leave  to  posterity  the  embarrassment  of  deciding  which 
of  the   enemies  of  our  country  was  the  most  cowardly 
and  atrocious  ?     In  beholding  the  multitude  of  vices  which 
the  torrent  of  the  devolution  has  mixed  up  peie-mSU  with  its 
civic  virtues,  I  feared  sometimes,  I  avow  it^  that  it  might  be 
stained  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  by  the  impure  admixture  of 
perverse  men^  who  introduced  themselves  amongst  the  ain« 


cere  frii&fidd  or  hinn^nity ;  and  I  recced  forsee  tbe  faiy  6{ 
the  Vaiwys  arid  Gatiliii€S  -of  my  country  trdce  a  broad  linet 
of  deuiareatioh  between  them  and  all  meo;  of  worth*   I  have  - 
seen  ii^  Mstorv  all  the  defenders  of  liberty  ovevwhefaned'. 
with  .(!alt])aany,    But  their  oppressor^  are  dead  also!    The  • 
good  and  the  wieked  disappear  frcan  the  earth,  but  in  dif* 
ferent  condition^.    FrfenehwienJ  da  not  permit  yonr  ene» 
mieftfto  dure  to  abdseyoiir  soqIs  and  enervate  your- virtues '. 
by  their  desolating  doctrine  I    No^  Ohaumette,  no  1  death  is 
not  an  etertml  sleep !     CitizenB  !   efface  from  the  tombs  this 
maddnlj  engraven  by  saorilegicus  hands,  which  throws  a 
funeral  erape  over  iiature,  which  discourages  oppressed  in- 
nocertcfe,  and  insults  death;  Write  there  rather  this, —J[>«a<;fe 
is  thk  commencement  of  imTkottality,   I  promised,  some  time 
ago,  to  leave  a  testament  terrible  to  the  oppressors  of  the 
country ;  I  am  about  to  ptrblish  it^  with  the  independence 
which  bdengs  to  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed ;  I  be- 
queath them  the  terrible  truth  and  death ! 

•^  Why  do  those  who  said  to  you  recently,  I  declate  to 
you  that  we  walk  on  a  volcano,  believe  to-day  that  they 
walk  on  roses?  Yesterday  they  believed  in  conspiracies. 
I  de<ilare  that  I  believe  in  them  at  this  moment.  Those 
who  tell  you  that  the  foundation  of  the  republic  is  so  easy 
an  enterprise  deceive  you,  or  rather  they  do  not  deceive 
any  owe.  Where  are  the  wise  institutions, — where  is  the 
plan  of  regeneration  which  justify  this  ambitious  language? 
Are  we  solely  occupied  with  this  grand  object  ?  What  do 
I  say  !  Would  one  not  desire  to  proscribe  those  who  had 
prepared  it  ?  We  hire  them  to-day,  because  we  think  our- 
selves weak ;  to-mon-ow,  then,  we  will  proscribe  them,  if 
we  become  stronger.  In  four  days,  they  say,  all  injustice 
will  be  repaired.  Why  has  it  been  committed  with  impu- 
nity for  four  months  ?  And  how,  in  four  days,  will  the 
authors  of  our  ills  be  corrected  or  driven  away  ?  They 
speak  to  you  much  of  your  victories  with  an  academic  tri- 
fling, which  would  cause  you  to  believe  that  they  cost  your 
heroeis  neither  blood  nor  toil.  Related  with  less  pomp,  they 
would  appear  more  great.  It  is  not  eitlier  by  rhetorical 
phrases  or  even  by  warlike  exploits  that  we  shall  subjugate  • 
Europe,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  our  laws,  by  the  majesty  of  our 
deliberations,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  our  characters.    What 
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hajs  been  done  tp  turn  our,  nilitiurj  sucoesses  to  the  profit  of 
ouv  principles,  to  prevent  the  dangers  of  yictorj,  or  to  assure 
us  the  fruits  of  it  ?  This  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  oonapimcy. 
Ajud  to  whom  must  these  evils  be  imputed  ?  To  ourselvesy 
to  our  cowardly  weakness  for  crime,  and  to  our  eulpahle  aban- 
donment of  principles  proclaimed  bj  ourselves.  Do  not  let 
us  deceive  ourselves ;  to  found  an  immense  repubUc,  upon 
the  basis  of  reo^ou  and  equality,  to  unite  in  a  strong  band 
all  the  parties  of  this  immense  empire,  is  not  an.  ent^prise 
which  vanity  can  consummate:  it  is  the  mastec-»pieee  of 
virtue  and  human  reason.  Every  faction  grows  from  the 
bosom  of  a  great  revolution,  —  how  suppress  them  if  you  do 
not  submit  all  their  passions  to  justice?  You  have  not  any 
other  guarantee  of  liberty  than  the  rigorous  observance  of 
the  priaciples  of  the  universal  morality  which  you  have 
proclaimed  What  signiJ&es  to  us  the  conquest  of  kings^  if 
yfe.are  vanquished  by  the  vices  which  bring  forth. tyranny! 
For  myself,  whose  existence  appears  to  the  enemiea  of  my 
cpuntry  an  obstacle  to  their  odious  prqjects^  I  consent  wil- 
lingly to  make  them  a  sacrifice  of  it^  if  their  frightful  eon- 
pire  must  still  endure*  Oh  I  who  would  desire  to  behold 
longer  this  succession  of  traitors,  more  or  less  clever,  con- 
cealing  their  hideous  souls  under  a  mask  of  virtue,  until  the 
n^omient  when  their  guilt  appears  matured!  Who  would 
le^ve  to  posterity  the  trouble  of  deciding  which  of  the  ene- 
n^ies  of  our  country  was  the  most  co!wardly  and  atrocious ! 

."People!  remember  that  if  justice  does  not  reign  in  the 
republic  with  absolute  sway,  and  if  this  word  does  not  signify 
t^  love  of  equality  and  of  country,  liberty  is  but  a  vain 
name!  People!  you  whom  they  fear,  whom  they  fi&itex 
apd  despise;  you,  the  recognised  sovereign,  whom  they 
t^eat  as  slaves  — remember  that  wheresoever  justice  does  not 
reign,  there  are  the  passions  of  the  magistrates,  and  that 
the  people  have  changed  their  fetters,  but  not  their  destiny  I 

^ "  Ejiow  that  every  man  who  would  exalt  himself  to  de- 
fend the  cause  of  public  morality,  will  be  loaded  with  afiront 
and  proscribed  by  scoundrels :  know  that  every  friend  of 
liberty  will  be  always  placed  between  a  duty  and  a  calumny ; 
that  tho^e  who  cannot  be  accused  of  having  betrayed^  will  be 
accused  of  ambition  ;  that  the  influence  of  probity  and  prin- 
ciple will  be  compared  to  the  force  of  tyranny  and  the 
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Yiolenoe  of  faction;  ih9,t  your  confLdence  and  esteem  will  be 
titles  of  proscription  for  all  your  friends ;  that  the  cries  of 
oppressed  patriotism  will  be  called  the  cry  of  sedition ;  and 
that  not  daringjto  attack  you  ^n  mass€y  they  will  proscribe  you 
in  detail  in  the  persons  of  all  good<  citizens,  even  until  these 
ambitious  men  £ave  organised  their  lyrannyi  Such  is  the 
empire  of  the  tyrants  armed  against  us  ;  such  is  the  influ- 
ence of  their  league  with  corrupt  men,  always  inclined  to 
serve  them.  Thus  then  the  wretches  impose  upon  us  the 
law  to  betray  the  people,  under  the  penalty  of  being  called 
dictator:  shall  we  subscrib<&  to  this  law  ?  No !  let  us  defend 
the  i^ple  at  the  risk  of  being  esteemed  for  it^  let  them 
hasten  to  the  scaffold  by  the  path  of  crime,  and  we  by  that  of 
virtue I" 

VJIL  This  long  discourse,  of  which  we,  however,  have 
only  given  the  pi^J^  curtailing  all  which  was  but  the  pretext 
of  the  position,  was  heard  with  an  apparent  respect,  which 
served  as.a  mask  to  sentiments  and  countenances.  No  one 
would  have  dared  to  utter  a  single  murmur  against  the 
wisdom  and  authority  of  such  a  man.  Each  awaited  until  a 
^enenil  mark  of  diaarpproyal  should  break  out  to  mii^le  his 
own  dis^probation.  To  signalise  themselves  was  to  destroy 
themselves.  Bach  one  trembled  before  all.  The  general 
hypocrisy  of  admiration  wore  the  appearmiee  of  ^anio^ou^ 
approbation. .  Kobespierre  reseated  himself  upon  his  beneh^, 
trarversing,  with  his  eye,  the  ranks  which  bowed  to  hlm^  and 
foirced  themselves  to  smile.  A  long  pause  appef^red  to  w^igh 
upon  the  Convention.  It  knew  not  as  yet  whether  it  ought 
to  be  indignant  or  to  applaud.  Bevolt  was  a  declaration,. of 
>vax,  ^plause  was  servitude*  ,  SUtence*  shrouded  its  irre^ 
solution.     One  single  voice  broke  it.  y 

It  was  the  voice  q£  Lecointre. :  He  demanded  that  Bobes- 
pierce's  discourse  shovl4  be  printed*,  By  this  course  .tt^ 
Oonvention  adopted  itw      •     .  •• 

This,  propositioQ.  was  about  to  be  voted^  when  Bourdoa 
cXe  rOise,.  who  had. read  his  own^uame,  under  all  the .aUusiojoif 
o£  iRobe^erre,  and  who  felt  that  further  audacity  would*  n^jt 
px'OSCTibe  him  more,  resolved  to  inteiTogate  the  courage  oi? 
lIb^  cowardice  of  his,  colleagues.  .  Versed  in  the  symptun^s  of 
f^jrjge  assemblies,  the  silence  of  the  Convention  appesuTjed  to 
^ixAr  the  comi^epcement  of  enfi^chisement.     One  w.<^ 


migfat  change  thftt  into  rerolt.  To  ca«t  this  y/reri  into  tlie 
assembly,  should  it  prove  futile,  was  to  stake  his  head. 
Bourdon  de  I'Oise  staked  it. 

**I  oppose,"  he  exclaimed,  **  the  printing  of  this  dis- 
conrse.  It  contains  matter  suflficienti j  weighty  •  to  demnad 
examination.  It  may  eomprrse  errors  as  well  as  truths. 
It  is  btit  prudent  in  the  Convention  to  retoni  it  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  two  Gotnmittees  of  PubMc  Sdfety  aad 
General  Seeurity." 

No  explosion  displayed  itself  against  an  olijeetion  whi«h 
woaid  have  appeared  on  the  preceding  etentng  -«  blas- 
phemy. The  hearts  of  the  conspirators  were  reanimated. 
Robespierre  was  astonished  at  his  fall.  Barr^^e  looked  at 
him,  and  thought  that  no  adulation  could  be  better  ^mcd 
than  that  which  might  raise  humbled  pride.  He  supported 
the  printing  of  the  discourse  in  terms  which  both  parties 
could  equally  accept 

Cocitnon,  encouraged  by  the  defection  of  B«rr^e^  de- 
manded not  only  the  printings  but  the  transmission  of  it  to 
all  the  eommtmes  of  the  republic.  This  printing  of  the 
disconrse  was  Yoted  trinmphantly*  The  defeat  of  Robes- 
pierre*s  enemies  was  complete  if  they  could  not  rosoiiid  this 
vote.  Vadier  rose,  and  devoted  himself.  BobeBpierre  de- 
sired to  interrupt  his  speech.  Vadier  insisted  upon  speaking. 
"  I  will  speak,"  said  he,  with  the  tranquillity  whksh  apperCsins 
to  virtue.  He  substantiated  the  report  which  he  had  made 
regarding  Catherine  Theos,  attacked  by  Robespierre.  He 
caused  it,  in  covert  terms,  to  be  understood,  that  hi»  hand 
was  filled  with  mysti»ries,  in  which  his  accusers  themselves 
might  be  enveloped.  He  defended  the  Committee  of  Ge- 
neral Safety. 

"And  I  also  enter  the  arena,"  said  then  the  austere  and 
honest  Cambon,  **  although  I  have  not  sought  to  forma  party 
around  me.  I  do  not  come  armed  with  long  and  prepared 
orations.  AH  parties  have  found  me  intrepid  upon  their 
path,  opposing,  to  their  ambition,  the  barrier  of  my  pa- 
triotism. It  is  time,  at  length,  to  tell  the  entire  truth.  One 
single  man  paralyses  the  National  Convention,  and  that  man 
is  Robespierre ! "  At  these  words,  which  broke  out  as  the 
hitherto  repressed  thought  of  a  worthy  man,  Robespierre 
arose^  and  apologised  for  having  attacked  Cambon'sintc^tr. 
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BiHtod-ViurenDes  demanded    that   tbie    two  comtnitt^ii . 
should  submit  their  conduct  to  inspection*     **It  is  not  iko  i 
committee  that  I  attack/'  replied  Robespierre;   ^^ha!t  Un 
avoid  altercations^   I  den^nd  that  I  may  ierplain  myself 
more  completely.'*    "  We  all  demand  it!"  e&olaimed,  rising^i 
two  hundred  members  of  La  Montague. 

BillftUd-Varennes  continued :  *'  Yes !"  said  he ;  "  IM)eS'*'  -. 
pierre  is  right,  the  mask  must  he  lifted  off  every  face  wbieh 
wears  it;  and  if  it  be  true  that  we  are  no  longer  free,  1  had 
rather  that  my  dead  body  should  serve  as  a  throne  to  an 
ambitious  man,  than  that  I  should^  by  my  silence,  beoome 
the  aeoomplice  of  his  mi^eeds/' 

Panis,  long  the  friend  of,  and  afterwards  proscribed  by 
Robespierre,  in  the  Jaeobins,  reproached  him  with  reigning 
over  all,  and  only  proscribing  those  whom  he  himself  susk 
pected*  ^^My  heart  is  bursting,"  exclaimed  Panis;  '*it  is 
time  I  gave  it  utterance.  They  paint  me  as  a  wretch  drip« 
ping  with  blood,  and  gorged  with  plunder,  and  yet  I  have 
only  acquired,  in  the  Revolution,  the  means  of  buying  a 
sword  for  my  son  to  march  to  the  frontiers,  and  a  garment 
for  my  daughters.  Robespierre  drew  up  a  list,  in  whieb  he 
put  down  my  name,  and  devoted  my  lu^  for  the  £rst  con* 
demnatfon  en^masse!*' 

A  ahott;t  of  indignation  here  burst  forth  against  the  tyrants 
Robespierre  met  it  with  an  unchanged  mien.  '^  Throwing 
aside  my  buckler,"  said  he,  ^'  I  have  offered  myself  uncovered 
to  my  enemies,  I  retract  nothing ;  I  do  not  flatter  any  one» 
I  fear  ne  one ;  I  neither  require  the  support  nor  the  indul* 
gence  of  any  one ;  I  do  not  seek  to  make  a  party  for  myself. 
I  hare  done  my  duty,  that  is  enough  for  me ;  let  others  do 
theirs.  And  I  have  had  the  courage  to  come  and  state,  iir 
the  bosom  ef  the  Assembly^  truths  which  I  believe  necessaiy 
to  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  they  ane  about  to  subject 
iiy  accusation  to  the  consideration  of  those  whom  I  accuse! " 
"  When,"  cried  Charlier,  "  a  man  boasts  of  having  courage 
md  virtue,  he  should  also  possess  truth.  Name  those  whom 
rou  accuse  l"  "  Yes— name-^ name ! "  repeated  a  group  of 
he  M<wtagnards  rising.  Robespierre  was  mute.  Breard 
isserted  that  the  Convention  owed  it  to  itself  to  revoke  the 
'ote^  and  an  immense  roajcffity  voted  with  him. 
IXp  Robespierre,  humiliated,  but  not  subdue<^  felt  that 
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the  Conyention  was  gone  from  bis  grasp.  He  left  it,  and 
hastened,  accompanied  with  a  body  of  friends,  to  the  tribune 
af  the  Jacobins,  where  his  party  hailed  him  as  the  martyr  of 
truth  woanded  by  the  people.  He  read  to  them  his  discourse 
repudiated  by  the  Convention.  Furious  cries,  shouts  of  rage, 
gestures  of  admiration,  interrupted  and  crowned  this  harangue. 
When  these  had  ceased,  Robespierre,  whose  voice  was  ex- 
hausted, assuming  a  resigned  attitude,  said,  ^^  Brothers,  the 
discourse  you  have  heard  is  my  last  will  and  testament!'* 
^'  No,  no ;  you  shall  live,  or  we  will  all  die,"  shouted  the 
tcibunes.  '^  Yes,  it  is  my  kst  testament,"  he  repeated  with 
prophetic  solenmity  —  "  my  last  testament  I  have  seen  to- 
day the  league  of  villains  is  so  strong  that  I  cannot  hope  to 
esci4>e  them.  I  yield  without  a  murmur!  I  leave  tojoa 
my  memory ;  it  will  be  dear  to  you,  and  you  will  defend  it !" 
.  These  last  words,  this  coming  death,  this  adiea,  which  in- 
cluded at  once  reproach  and  resignation,  a^cted  the  Jacobins 
even  to  tears.  Coffinhal,  Duplay,  Payan,  Buonarotti,  Lebas, 
and  David  rose  and  called  on  Bobespierre,  conjuring  him  to 
defend  his  country  and  himself.  Henriot  exclaimed  that 
he  had  still  sufficient  artillerymen  to  make  the  Convention 
vote.  Bobespierre,  .excited  by  such  enthusiasm,  exclaimed,— 
"Well  then  —  yes  —  separate  the  wicked  from  the  weak! 
Free  the  Coavention  from  the  wretches  who  Of^ress  it! 
Bostore  to  it  the  liberty  which  it. expects  from  you  as  on  the 
31st  of  May  and  the  2d  of  June !  Advance,  if  neoessarr, 
aad  save  the  country.  If  in  these  generous  efibrta  we  fail 
then,  my  friends,  you  shall  see  me  drink  hemlock  calmly  !" 
Daarid,  interrupting  him  at  these  words,  said,  ^^  Robespierre, 
if  yoB  drink  hemlock,  I  will  drink  it  with  you ! "  "  AH  — 
all -r- we  will  perish  with  you !"  cried  thousands  of  devoted 
TCBces.  "  To  perish  with  you  is  to  perish  with  the  people !" 
Cbuthon,  who  marked  with  calmness  this  general  ebulU- 
tipn,  was  desirous  of  profiting  by  the  moment,  to  draw  the 
sword,  and  separate  the  Jacobins  from  the  Convention  bj 
some  overt  aot.  He  required  thaft  the  unworthy  members  ot' 
the  Convention  then  present  slKwdd  be  expelled.  At  these 
words  CoIlotrd^Herbois,  Legendre,  and  Bourdon,  who  had 
come  .to  the  meeting  to  watch,  were  pointed  out,  and  desired 
to  quit  the  ranks  of  patriots.  Some  withdrew.  Collot  rushed 
into  the  tribune,  where,  defending  himself,  be  talked  of  hl> 
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early  joining  thfe  ranks  of  Jacobins,  and  pointed!  to  the 
wounds  in  his  breast  given  by  Ladmiral.  He  was  hooted, 
and  knives  brandished  over  his  head,  and  he  escaped  with 
difficulty.  Payan  then  whispered  to  Robespierre,  proposing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  excitement,  and  go  at  once  and 
seize  the  two  committees  then  sitting  at  the  Tuileries. 

X.  The  impulse  was  given  — the  path  short  —  success 
easy  —  the  blow  decisive. 

The  Convention,  witho&t  any  head,  would  have  fallen 
next  day  at  Robespierre's  feet,  and  have  returned  thanks  to 
its  avenger.  But,  whilst  CoUot  was  being  turned  out,  the 
leader  of  the  Jacobins  resumed  his  scruples  of  legality.  He 
believed  that  the  heart  of  the  people  would  enable  him  to 
dispense  with  employing  its  hand,  and  that  the  Convention 
dared  not  assail  a  life  thus  protected  by  fanaticism.  He  re- 
fused. At  this  refusal, — honest,  perhaps,  but  impolitic, — 
Coffinhal,  taking  Payan  by  the  arm,  and  leading  him  out  of 
the  room,  said,  *<  You  see  plainly  that  his  virtue  could  not 
consent  to  insurrection.  Well !  since  he  will  not  be  saved, 
let  us  prepare  to  defend  ourselves,  and  avenge  him !" 

At  these  words  Coffinhal  and  Payan  went  to  the  Com- 
mune^ and  passed  the  night  with  Henriot  in  concerting  for 
the  next  day  an  insurrectional  rising  of  the  people.  Coffinhal^ 
an  Auvergnat,  had  the  massive  frame,  figure,  and  masculine 
vigour  of  the  Alpine  races  of  his  country.  The  energy  of 
his  mind  responded  to  that  of  his  muscles.  Payan  was  the 
head,  and  Coffinhal  the  hand,  of  this  night  and  morrow. 

XI.  Whilst  Robespierre  thus  excit^  and  then  allowed 
the  Jacobins  to  sink  to  inertness,  Saint-Just  went  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  His  colleagues  received  him 
with  sad  looks  and  embarrassed  language.  ''What  brings 
you  from  the  army  ?  **  inquired  Billaud- VarenneS.  "  The 
report  you  desired  me  to  make  to  the  Convention,"  replied 
S^nt-Just.  "  Read  it  then,"  was  the  response.  "  It  is  not 
yet  ready,**  answered  the  young  representative.  Barr^re 
insinuatingly  advised  him  not  to  allow  his  friendship  for 
Robespierre  to  place  him  in  opposition  with  the  committee. 
At  this  moment  Collot  d'Herbois  pushed  the  door  open  vio- 
lently, and  with  a  frightened  air,  staggering  step,  and  rent 
garments^  entered  the  room  precipitately.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Jacobins.     He  saw  Saint-Just,  who  said  to 
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hini^  •'WlntM  doing  AtUieJAOobiiM?'*   «<  Ob  yoo  ask  nieli    ' 
*ii(|iiQtlm?"  cried  Golk»t, rushiiig  towards  Si^in^ttst;  ^'do 
jaa  mik  audi  a  question !  7oo>  the  Mcomplitse  cf  Robes- 
pierre! yoa,  who  with  CoathoB  and  faim,  harre  f<HMiied  a 
•  triamTirate,  whose  &«t  act  is  to  be  Our  assaseinattmi  ?  * 

Oolkn  then  hastUy  narrated  to  hia  eollei^iiies  the  seeae  of 
the  Jacobins,  the  veadiB^  of  t^  harangue*  this  etXi&  (o  indor- 
rection,  the  expobsion  of  the  membra  of  the  C^uveae^Gn,  the 
hootinga,  imprecatkms,  daggers;  then,  taming 4o  Ssint^Just, 
:lie  seized  him  by  the  oolllff',  And  shiddng  hin^  like  a  wrestler 
who  seeks  ^  throw  his '  oppotient  at  his  feet,  he^melaimed, 
^Jknd  yon  are  here  to  spy  upon  and  denonneie  y^ur  ^^otttegoedl 
Your  hands  are  full  of  notes  yon  have  taken  ag^nst  as. 
Yon  are  eomeeaMiig  under  yotir  coat  the  ra4axiidti»  vepwt, 
-whose  Qonelasions  are  death  to  all  of  us.  Yotieihali'ltiot  go 
iience  until  you  hare  shown  us  tiioae  notes,  and  expo^ 
!3Miir:own  infamyi"  As  he  -spoke^  CoUot  etidearo'Bred  to 
anateh  from  Saint-Justs  hands^r  or  And  in  his  |>ociEeia  the 
fAipera  he  believed  to  eoatain  proofs  of  Ids  perfi<fy ;  Oaniot, 
Burr^re^  Bobert  Lindet,  Billand-Varennes  threw  thestfdelves 
.between  the  two  adversaries,  proteoting  SaSnt-Just  find  en- 
/deavonring  to  restore  GoUot  to  deoeney  and  regret  for  his 
'violeBo&  He  oonld  only  declare  l^sft  Stf tot-Just  eiioold 
not  cftnt  them  until  he  had  sworn  tiiat  his  r^p<M  should 
not  contain  any  thing  against  hi»  collei^gtte£S  nor  h^^ve  he 
:liad  communicated  to  them  tlie  report  previoulfty  to  reading 
it  to  the  committee. 

Saint*Just'  swore,  and  said  Ihmldy  that  fae  Sboidd  move 
that  Oollot  and  Billaud-yarennes  should  be  ^recalted  to  the 
CoDventiim,  in  order  that  the  divisions  which  rent  tho  coHh 
mittee  ^lould  terminate*  He  refused  to  remain  longer  at  the 
.meeting,  when  his  presence  viras  suspected  by  hia  colleagues. 

After  bis  departure,  the  members  of  the  committee  re* 
solved,  on  the  proposition  of  Cdlot  d*Herbois^  that  Henriot 
should  be  arrested  next  day  for  his  language  at  tbe  Jacobios, 
and  that  Fleuriot,  the  national  agent  in  Paris,  should  he 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  Tfa^  separated 
at  sunrise,  each  hastening  to  his  friends,  to  inform  tliem  ot 
the  resolutions  and  perils  of  the  day. 

Xn.  Tallien,  Fr^rwi,  Barras,  Fouofae,  Dnbois-Crance, 
Bourdon,  and  their  friends,  whose  numbers  were  increasisf} 


€onv8ntioQ«  a>via9liiQiVtbe  ,tiji»ittlt3.ikt.ltie  JiLCoblhSyiammsefl  of 
A  s^mglS^  fQKlife  :a8d  daatU  on  tUe^marrow.  ^^tkejtfaad.siem'' 
plojQ^^  eapferi^no^a^  ^m^mmefh  ^nd  nocturnal  journeysilie 
few  houvra^im^ieiit^to. them  to ^avo: their  U^ads.  Theiffesnlt 
of  Irhe  oori^ic^riauEit.d^H^Kii  out:  of  .doD9?9,  on  (the  eoergjr  of 
ibe.  moj)  wbo  would  deC'^nd  tbe  Con>y.«ntioiL  writh  a  luuuii'oliof 
bayonets  against  a^oip^^  of  pikes  and.  pmsen  of-  cahnfut ; 
wi.tMpyOR  ^eir^id^  of  the  M«3U  jittkt^  v  Foe  :the  outside, 
they  roe^lvoi  iA^nfidlng  the  command  to  Barmus,  the  sword 
of  t\kQ  pa^y-;  forttbo;  sjykting^  thoy.rfifioly^sd  txx  WFOist'tt  inom 
Bohe§j^i»irr^i  ky  W^^^^^  ^ii»  iVam  thertribuoe. ;  To«ontknd 
against  i  words  hy  words  was  ;u0eks9  $  to  stifle  it  by^  siiende 
was^  tbesttP^  vi0do»  F^w  this  th^ro  were  two  thirn^^  neeesaiiry ; 
the,  ooQ9>  president}, favourable  to  ^BobespiemefsnoppoiMibts 
— .ft^dtibis  thciy  bad  an  CoUot  d'Herbois  ;  and^a.majoriigr 
resolved  .^'Sacrificing  him  *^  and^  this  ivaa  to  (be /obtained 
by  dividing  X«  Monti^iierby x«vmng  ^veogeanee'stili 
bleeding  i»  tiio  hearts  of  D^antonVfirteods)  by/detactitogitlife 
centre*,  until  ^^robodi«n|;>  lie  Bobespiorrd^s' voio^  bat  <  obi-* 
dientrirathor.iiTQQPt'  f<B^  than  love  s  igk  feet^  by  6umtnonHig>  all 
the  ¥ictini%  all.the  resooiltoents^jtdEkl^  aeonmulatiog^  tbem.  do 
the  feead  pf,  0W  J»m>  ,  Sl^ttful  and  persuasivte  emissMrivB 
wer«^^i9pl^9y^d  j»U  m^%,t/o  «radkate;  from  the Mmembers  of 
La  PlaUie  the  hopes  they  pertinaoionsly  nourished  in  Robe»<^ 
pier^re^ip  d^sigi^^jand  to  efface  Sron  (be  minds  of  tiieserpemoiiiB 
of  tiie  Girohde,  the  gratitude  they  owed  lum  for  liavingsavdd 
tbe.Uy$froi':these^et)tyrtl)re€^  in  spiteof  the eomnoiittees* 

Xiirioo  did  thfe  n^otiations  fail,  and  thrice  were  thfey  tch 
new^^'.  8ieye$»  Pttrand-^^Maillade,  end  some  infiiiential  Con* 
ven^ipnalists  who.  led  this  plastie  body  in  the  Convention, 
still .  b^Bit^tedi  between  ^he  cemmittees,  whom  they  idetested, 
and  tiieman^who  had  saved  their  lives^  who  protected  them 
witii  bis  indulgence^  and  whose  dictatorship,  after  all^  would 
be  a  ixiore  secure  abater  than  the  anarchy  of  the  Coaventioti* 
An  unmolested  power  grows  modei*ate.  A  fieroe  straggle  of 
ambitioa  leaves  no  security  either  to  the  actors  or  the  speota>> 
tore  of  the  combat. 

The  reliques  of  the  Girondists,  gi-ouped  in  this  eentroi 
easily-  res^ned  them^elvea  to  servitude,  providing  it  were 
safe*      They  were  weary  of  crises,  of  scaffolds ;  they  only 
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asked  for  life.     The  more  intrepid,  such  as  Bdissy-d'AnglaS) 
awaited  the  hour  of  reaction  to  overthrow  alike  the  anar- 
chists and  tyrants  of  committees ;  whilst  others  leaned  to- 
wards the  party  who  should  promise  them,  not  the  greater 
influence,  but  a  more  protracted  existence.     Each  of  the  two 
parties  assured  them  that  theirs  was  the  party.     The  Piaine 
trembled,  for  fear  of  being  deceived,  and  did  not  come  to  a 
decision  before  daybreak.     Bourdon  de  I'Oise  convinced  the 
leaders  of  the  former  Girondists  that  their  safety  lay  in  the 
liberty  and  equilibrium  restored  to  the  Convention ;  that  to 
surrender  themselves  to  a  dictator  such  as  Robespierre,  was 
to  submit,  not  to  a  master,  but  to  a  cowardly  serf  of  the 
people ;  that  this  people  had  already  demanded  of  him  the 
heads  of  a  certain  number  of  his  colleagues,  and  would  inevi- 
tably exact  all ;  that  this  man  had  no  power  but  that  which 
he  derived  from  the  Jacobins,  and  that  the  power  of  the 
Jacobins  was  an  exhaustless  thirst  for  blood  ;  that  Robes- 
pierre could  only  retain  the  Jacobins  by  satisfying  them 
daily ;  that  to  give  him  supreme  power  was  to  hand  to  him 
the  knife  with  which  he  would  cut  their  throats.     Bourdon 
reassured  these  wavering  men  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
committees,  proved  to  them  that  Robespierre  once  removed 
ftotfi  this  group  of  decemvirs,  the  bundle  of  sticks  would  fall 
asunder,  and  that  the  committees,  disarmed,  renewed,  extended 
and  filled  up  by  their  own  members,  would  no  longer  be  the 
sword  but  the  hand  of  the  Convention.     At  length,  these 
arguments  decided  Boissy-d'Anglas,  Si^y^s,  Durand-Mail- 
lane,  and  their  friends.     They  swore  alHance  for  an  hoar 
with  La  Montague. 

Xni.  Robespierre  was  ignorant  of  this  defection  of  La 
Flaine,  and  relied  implicitly  on  these  men,  until  now  so 
plastic  in  his  hands.  *^  I  have  no  further  hope  from  La  Mon- 
tague," he  said,  at  daybreak,  to  his  friends  who  [surrounded 
Inm,  enumerating  his  probabilities  of  triumph.  *^  They  see 
in  me  a  tyrant  from  whom  they  would  deliver  themselves, 
because  I  would  be  a  moderator ;  but  the  mass  of  the  Con- 
vention is  with  me." 

Daylight  surprised  him  under  this  illusion,  and  he  saw  it 
arrive  with  confidence.  The  Jacobins  presaged  and  prepared 
his  success.  Coffinhal  secured  the  faubourgs ;  Henriot  ha- 
rangued the  Commune ;  Payan  convoked  the  members  oi 
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the  municipality  to  a  permanent  union ;  Henriot,  followed  by 
his  aides-de-camp,  anid  already  on  horseback,  in  spite  of  the 
drunkenness  of  the  previous  night,  rode  up  and  down  the 
streets  adjacent  to  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  and  placed  batteries 
of  cannon  on  the  bridges  and  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  The 
deputies,  fatigued  with  a  long  night,  and  uncertain  of  the 
events  of  the  day,  betook  themselves  to  their  posts  from  all 
quarters.  The  people,  out  of  work  and  restless,  were  stir« 
ring  in  the  streets,  fully  expecting  some  great  event.  Eobes- 
pierre  allowed  himself  to  be  waited  for  in  the  Convention. 
There  was  a  report  that,  humiliated  at  the  sitting  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  he  refused  any  further  contest  in  the  tribune, 
and  would  only  return  to  the  Convention,  weapons  in  hand» 
and  at  the  head  of  an  insurrection.  His  presence  with  Cou- 
thon  and  Saint-Just  dissipated  these  reports. 

Robespierre,  attired  with  more  care  than  usual,  advanced 

with  slow  step,  assured  countenance,  and  bold  front.     The 

certainty  of  success  was  evident  in  his  glance.    He  seated 

himself  without  a  gesture,  smile,  or  look  at  any  one.     Cou- 

thon,  Lebas,  Saint* Just,  and  young  Robespierre  expressed, 

bj  their  demeanour,  the  same  resolution.     They  took  the 

attitude  of  either  men  accused  or  predominant;   but  still 

rather  as  colleagues  and  equals.     The  leaders  of  La  Plaine 

arrived  last,  having  been  witli  the  chiefs  of  La  Moatagne 

in  the  lobbies  before  they  appeared.     These  men  of  the  two 

parties,  separated  until  now  by  horror  and  mutual  contempt, 

shook  hands,  and  made  signals  of  intelligence  to  each  other. 

Bourdon  de  I'Oise  meeting  Durand-Maillane  in  the  gallery 

entrance  to  the  chamber,  exclaimed,  "Worthy  men,  those 

on  the  right  side."     Tallien  was  every  where  accosting  each 

doubtful  representative  in  the  Chamber  of  Liberty,  from 

which  the  chamber  was  visible.     Some  he  roused ;  others  he 

alarmed.    He  declared  the  measures  combined  and  the  results 

certain.  He  inspired  all  with  his  own  feeling,  when  suddenly 

seeing  Saint-Just  about  to  speak,  he  said,  "  Let  us  go  in,  — - 

Saint- Just  is  in  the  tribune ;  we  must  bring  this  to  a  con* 

elusion  ; "  and  he  resumed  his  seat  with  great  precipitation. 

iXlY.  Saint-Just  began  to  speak  amidst  the  subsiding  mur- 

inurs  of  an  assembly  just  met ;  his  speech,  cut  short  by  death, 

wa9  covered  with  erasures,  and  it  was  evident,  from  the 

numerous  corrections,  how  often  he  had  written  and  rewritten 
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it,  and  how  often  reflection  had  succeeded  indignation.  His 
Ifuiguage  was  an  enigma,  of  which  the  key  was  the  death  of 
JEtobespierre's  enemies,  but  which  he  wished  to  be  decreed  by 
the  Conveution.  Saint- Just  alluded  to  the  jealousy  of  some 
members  of  the  Convention  against  another  member  as  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  disturbances  felt  by  the  government. 
He  spoke  of  the  abysses  into  which  certain  persons  would 
precipitate  the  republic,  the  perils  to  which  his  own  frankness 
exposed  him,  the  courage  requisite  to  brave  them,  and  the 
little  regret  he  should  feel  at  quitting  a  world  in  which  it  was 
necessary  to  be  the  silent  witness  and  accomplice  of  evil. 
He  defended  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  flattering  Robes- 
pierre, and  declared  that  he  only  sided  with  him  because  hi» 
was  the  party  of  virtue. 

"  Collot  and  Billaud,"  said  he,  "  have  for  some  time  past 
taken  little  share  in  our  discussions,  and  appear  intent  on 
their  own  private  projects.  Billaud  only  speaks  or  remains 
silent  as  he  is  swayed  by  his  hatred  against  those  men  whose 
destruction  he  earnestly  desires.  He  closes  his  eyes  and 
affects  to  sleep,  and  agitation  has  taken  the  place  of  this 
taciturnity  for  the  last  few  days.  He  hesitates,  becomes 
irritated,  and  recalls  what  he  has  said.  He  terms  a  man 
when  he  is  absent  Fisistratus;  when  he  is  present,  his 
friend.  He  is  silent,  pale,  and  careworn.  Truth  has  no 
share  in  his  policy.  Pride,"  added  he,  "  alone  gives  birth  to 
faction,  and  it  is  by  faction  that  governments  perish.  If 
virtue  did  not  sometimes  wield  the  thunder,  reason  would 
succumb  to  force.  Virtue  is  only  recognised  after  its  death, 
and  a  century  elapsed  before  mankind  wept  over  the  tombs  of 
the  Gracchi  and  Sidney.  *  Renown  is  but  an  empty  sound,'" 
added  he.  "Listen  to  past  ages, —  you  will  hear  nothing; 
and  those  who  in  future  ages  shall  wander  by  our  funeral 
urns  will  hear  nothing  more. 

"  If  you  do  not  resume  your  empire  over  faction,  if  you  do 
not  concentrate  in  yourselves  the  supreme  power,  we  must 
quit  a  world  where  innocence  no  longer  finds  security  in 
cities.  We  must  fly  to  the  deserts  to  find  freedom  and 
friends  amongst  wild  beasts.  We  must  leave  a  land  in 
which  men  no  longer  possess  the  energy  of  crime  or  virtue  \ 

"  When  I  returned  the  last  time  from  the  armies  I  no 
longer  recognised  the  faces  of  those  I  had  known,  whilst  the 
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deliberations  of  the  committees  were  assigned  to  two  oJr 
three  men.  As  I  could  not  approve  of  evil,  I  explained 
myself  to  the  committees.  *  Citizens  ! '  I  said,  *  I  feel  a  sinister 
presentiment,  all  is  hidden  from  me ;  but  I  will  watch,  and 
everything  that  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  pure  affection 
for  the  people  and  the  republic  shall  incur  my  hate.'  I  an* 
nounced,  that  if  I  undertook  the  report  they  wished  to  charge 
me  with  I  should  go  to  the  source.  Collot  and  Billaud 
insinuated  that  in  this  report  I  should  not  allude  to  the 
Supreme  Being  an3  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  they  had 
reconsidered  these  ideas  and  blushed  at  the  Divinity."  After 
different  indirect,  yet  strong  allusions  to  the  enemies  of 
Robespierre,  Saint- Just  concluded :  "  The  man  severed  by  the 
most  unjust  treatment  from  the  committees  now  justifies  him- 
self to  you.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  explain  himself  clearly  ; 
but  the  bitterness  of  his  feelings  must  in  some  measure  excuse 
him.  He  is  termed  the  tyrant  of  opinion,  and  his  eloquence* 
is  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime.  What  exclusive  right  do  you 
possess  over  opinion, —  you  who  find  tyranny  in  the  art  of 
convincing  and  touching  the  hearts  of  men  ?  What  prevents 
you  from  disputing  the  esteem  of  the  country,  —  you  wha 
are  indignant  that  it  should  be  won  ?  Can  there  be  a  more 
innocent  or  a  more  disinterested  triumph  ?  Cato  would  have 
driven  from  Rome  the  unworthy  citizen  who  used  similar 
language.  Thus  jealous  mediocrity  would  fain  lead  genius- 
to  the  scaffold.  Yet  did  you  ever  behold  orators  whilst 
^ings  swayed  the  sceptre?  No!  silence  reigns  around 
;hrones.  Persuasion  is  the  soul  of  free  nations.  Slay  the 
nost  eloquent,  and  you  will  soon  have  to  crown  the  most 
envious.  Robespierre  did  not  sufficiently  explain  himself 
^esterday.  A  plan  had  been  formed  of  usurping  power  by 
tutting  several  members  of  the  committees  to  death.  Bil* 
aud-Varennes  and  Collot  are  the  guilty  men.  I  do  not 
ontent  myself  with  naming  them,  but  I  accuse  them.  I 
esire  that  they  may  justify  themselves,  and  learn  more 
risdom  for  the  future." 

It  is  plain  that  this  speech  insinuated  death,  though  it  did 
ot  command  it.  Saint- Just,  following  the  example  of  his 
;ader,  only  wished  to  display  the  sword,  and  point  out  the 
ictims;  for  he  relied  on  the  terror  and  the  servility  of  the 
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Convention  to  strike  with  the  steel  those  it  had  already 
struck  at  hy  suspicion. 

XY.  Saint-Just  was  not  destined  to  conclude  his  allusion. 
Scarcely  had  he  mounted  the  tribune  and  uttered  a  few 
words,  than  Tallien,  unable  to  restrain  his  impatience,  rose 
and  demanded  to  be  heard. 

CoUot-d'Herbois,  who  feared  the  ascendency  of  Saint- 
Just,  hastened  to  comply  with  his  demand. 

"  Citizens ! "  said  Tallien,  "  Saint-Just  has  told  you  he 
belongs  to  no  faction  :  I  tell  you  the  same  ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  utter  the  language  of  truth.  But  yesterday  a 
member  of  the  government  severed  himself  from  it,  and  made 
a  speech  in  his  own  name ;  to-dny  a  fresh  example  occurs. 
By  these  means  the  misfortimes  of  the  country  are  aggravated, 
and  it  is  precipitated  into  the  abyss.  I  demand  that  the 
veil  be  entirely  rent  asunder." 

Loud  and  prolonged  applause  told  Tallien  that  his  anger 
found  an  echo  in  the  Convention. 

Billaud-Varennes  rose,  bearing  a  more  pale  and  gloomy 
expression  than  usual.  ''Yesterday,"  said  he,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  indignation,  ''  the  meeting  of  the  Jacobins 
iwas  filled  with  satellites,  and  the  intention  of  massacring 
<the  Convention  was  openly  declared." 

A  cry  of  horror  interrupted  Billaud,  when,  pointing  to- 
wards La  Montague,  he  exclaimed :  *'  I  behold  on  La  Mon- 
tague one  of  those  men  who  threatened  the  representatives 
of  the  people."  "Arrest  him!  arrest  him!"  was  theory; 
and  the  huissiers  seized  him,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the 
chamber. 

"  The  time  has  arrived  to  reveal  the  whole  truth,"  con- 
tinued Billaud.  "  After  what  has  occurred,  I  am  surprised 
to  see  Saint-Just  in  the  tribune.  He  had  promised  the 
committees  to  show  them  his  report.  The  Assembly  will 
not  conceal  from  itself  that  it  is  between  two  perils,  and  that 
if  it  be  irresolute  all  is  lost." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  all  the  deputies,  rising  and  waving 
their  hats  in  the  air,  and  uttering  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Con- 
vention !     Vive  la  Comite  de  Salut  Public!^ 

**  And  I  also,"  continued  Billaud,  "  demand  that  all  th' 
members  should  explain  themselves  in  this  assembly.  A 
man  is  strongly  armed  when  he  has  on  his  side  justice^  truth, 
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and  the  rights  of  the  people.  You  will  shudder  when  you 
'earn  the  situation  in  which  you  are  placed, — when  you. 
.earn  that  the  command  of  the  armed  force  is  intrusted  to 
parricide  hands,  and  that  Henriot  has  been  denounced  to  the 
committee  as  the  accomplice  of  the  conspirators.  You  will 
shudder  when  you  know  that  there  is  a  man  here,  (he 
glanced  as  he  spoke  at  Robespierre,)  who,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  the  representatives  of  the  people  into  the  de- 
partments, could  not  find  twenty  members  of  the  Convention 
who  were  in  his  eyes  worthy  of  being  intrusted  with  this 
mission."  At  these  words  a  murmur  of  indignation  ran 
through  the  assembly. 

"  When  Robespierre  told  you  that  he  separated  himself  from 
the  committee  because  he  was  oppressed,"  continued  Billaud, 
"  he  carefully  concealed  the  real  facts  from  you.  He  did  not 
tell  you  it  was  because,  after  having  for  six  months  ruled 
the  committee,  he  encountered  resistance  at  the  moment 
when  he  wished  to  carry  into  effect  the  decree  of  the  22nd 
Prairiai ;  this  decree,  wliich,  placed  in  the  hands  of  .the  men 
he  liad  selected,  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  patriots." 

An  outbreak  of  terror  and  indignation  again  interrupted 
Billaud.  "  Yes,"  continued  he,  '*  know  that  the  president 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  proposed  openly  yesterday  at 
the  Jacobins,  to  expel  from  the  Convention  the  members 
marked  for  destruction.  But  the  people  is  there."  "  Yes, 
jres,"  exclaimed  the  spectators  in  the  tribunes,  placed  there 
[)j  Tallien.  "  The  patriots  will  die  to  save  the  representa- 
ives.  I  repeat  it,  we  will  all  die  first.  There  is  not  a 
;ingle  representative  who  would  live  under  the  yoke  of  a 
yrant."     "No;  death  to  tyrants ! "  was  the  reply. 

Billaud  proceeded :  "  The  men  who  unceasingly  speak  of 
ustice  and  virtue,  are  the  first  to  trample  them  beneath 
heir  feet.  I  demanded  the  arrest  of  a  secretary  of  the 
[Committee  of  Public  Safety  who  had  robbed  the  nation, 
nd  Robespierre  was  the  only  one  who  protected  him." 
^ew  clamours  burst  forth  against  the  alleged  protector  of 
left. 

"And  it  is  he  who  accuses  us,"  cried  Billaud.  "What! 
len  who  belong  to  no  party,  who  pass  their  days  and  nights 
t  the  committees,  who  ensure  victory  by  their  forethought," 
—(here  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Carnot,) — "are  called 
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conspirators  !  .  Those,  then,  who  abandoned  Hubert,  \7ben 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  support  him,  are  doubtless  vir- 
tuous citizens  I 

"  When  I  denounced  Danton  for'the  first  time,**  added  the 
speaker,  "  Robespierre  flew  into  the  most  violent  rage,  say- 
ing, I  wished  to  destroy  the  best  patriots." 

La  Montagne  and  the  former  friends  of  Danton  appeared 
astonished  at  this  exculpation  of  Robespierre  from  the 
Hiouth^of  his  accuser. 

"  But  the  gulph  yawns  at  your  feet :  we  must  fill  it  with 
our  bodies  or  else  precipitate  the  traitors  into  itJ"  Loud  and 
prolonged  applause  followed  Billaud  to  his  seat. 

XVI.  Robespierrfe,  pale  and  excited,  ascended  the  tribune 
amidst  cries  of  "A  bas  le  tyranl^  from  La  Montagne; 
when  Tallien,  pushing  him  aside,  spoke  amidst  a  dead  silence. 
'^Just  now  I  demanded  that  the  curtain  should  be  with- 
drawn ;  it  is  so  :  the'  conspirators  are  unmasked,  and  liberty 
Vill  triumph.  Up  to  this  moment  I  had  preserved  utter 
silence,  because  I  was  aware  that  the  tyrant  had  made  a  list 
of  proscriptions.  But  I  was  present  at  the  sittings  of  the 
Jacobins.  I  beheld  the  formation  of  the  army  of  this  second 
Cromwell,  and  I  armed  myself  with  this  poignard,  witL 
which  to  pierce  his  heart,  if  the  National  Convention  had 
not  the  courage  to  order  his  arrest." 

.  With  these  words  Tallien  drew  a  dagger  from  beneath  hi< 
coat,  and  held  it  to  Robespierre's  breast :  the  latter  recede', 
but  did  not  abandon  the  tribune  to  his  rivaL 

"But  we   republicans,"  continued  Tallien,    "we   aecu^ 
him  openly  before  the  French  nation.    No,  although  such  i^ 
the  hope  of  his  partisans,  there  will  be  no  31st  of  May;  i. 
proscription.     National  justice  alone  will  punish  the  ginV\y 

"  I  demand  that  Henriot  be  arrested,  that  he  may  not  un: 
fais  troops  to  any  overt  act  against  the  Convention,  and  tlu* 
we  also  reconsider  the  decree  of  the  22nd  Prairial,  wliich  w 
passed  at  the  motion  of  the  man  who  occupies  oar  attei  • 
tion.''  Tallien  seemed  unwilling  to.  pronounce  the  name  - 
Robespierre.  "  We  are  not  modereSy*  continued  he  ;  **  b 
we  do  not  wish  to  confound  the  innocent  with  the  guilt; 
But  yesterday  an  old  representative  of  the  people  mras  ;:- 
suited.  I  call  on  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  on  all  ttte  ancio 
Jacobins  and  the  republican  journalists,  to  aid  us  in  saTi: . 
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liberty.  I  should  have  gone  boldly  to  the  scaffold,  because 
I  felt  that  the  day  would  come  when  my  ashes  would  be 
collected  with  the  honours  due  to  a  patriot  slain  by  a  tyrant. 
The  man  who  is  now  by  my  side  is  a  new  Catiline,  and  his 
followers  new  Verres.  Robespierre  wished  to  isolate  and 
attack  us  one  after  another,  in  order  to  remain  with  the 
degraded  and  vicious  creatures  with  whom  he  associates.  I 
demand  that  we  sit  permanently  until  the  sword  of  the  law 
has  assured  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and  destroyed  his 
satellites." 

XVII.  Tallien's  motion  was  carried  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  Billaud-Varennes  added  to  the  list  of  those  whose 
arrest  was  ordered,  the  name  of  Dumas,  vice-president  of 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal ;  and  Delmas  all  the  staff  of 
Henriot.  Robespierre  again  endeavoured  to  be  heard,  but 
his  voice  was  drowned  by  cries  of  *^A  has  le  tyran  I "  and  calls 
for  Barr^re,  who  ascended  the  tribunal.  "Attempts  are 
made,"  said  he,  "to  excite  the  people  and  seize  on  the 
national  power,  under  favour  of  a  prearranged  crisis.  . 
Until  we  refute  the  statements  of  Robespierre,  we  propose 
measures  which  public  tranquillity  requires.  These  mea- 
sures are  the  suppression  of  the  commander  of  the  armed 
force  and  his  staff."  Barrere  proposed  to  announce  this  by  a 
proclamation.  "  Citizens,"  this  proclamation  began,  "  liberty 
is  lost,  if  we  weigh  a  few  men  against  the  country ;  the 
revolutionary  government  is  attacked ;  and  if  you  do  not 
rally  around  the  national  representatives,  the  people  will  be 
exposed  to  the  utmost  vengeance  of  tyrants." 

The  opinion  of  Barrere  decided  all  who  had  hitherto 
hesitated,  and  the  proclamation  was  adopted.  Robespierre 
remained  motionless  at  the  tribune,  his  arms  folded,  his  lips 
sontraeted,  and  his  features  working  with  excitement,  whibt 
the  expression  of  his  face  changed  from  impatience  to  re- 
agnation,  from  indignation  to  contempt. 

The  aged  Vadier,  the  president  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
lezt  ascended  the  tribune.  "  Until  the  22nd  Prairial,"  said 
le,  **  my  eyes  were  not  opened  to  the  real  character  of  this 
rrafty  personage,  who  has  worn  every  mask,  and  who,  when 
le  could  no  longer  shield  his  creatures,  himself  sent  them  to 
he  scaffold.  Every  one  knows  he  openly  defended  Bazire, 
'habot,  Camille  Desmoulins,   and  Dan  ton;   the  tyrant — 
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Buch  is  the  name  I  give  him — wished  to  divide  the  two 
committees.  Do  you  know  why  he  had  principally  marked 
me  ?  Because  I  had  drawn  up  a  report  that  displeased  him- 
Beneath  the  mattress  of  the  mother  of  God,  Catherine 
Th^os,  there  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Robespierre,  announc- 
ing that  his  mission  was  foretold,  and  that- he  would  esta- 
blish a  religion  without  priests,  and  be  the  pontiff  of  a  new 
faith." 

Robespierre  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  Yadier  conti- 
nued :  —  "  According  to  himself  he  is  the  only  defender  of 
liberty.  His  eternal  note  is,  /  am  oppressedy —  [cannot 
obtain  a  hearing;  and  yet  he  is  the  only  one  who  speaks, 
and  every  word  is  an  order.  He  says  such  a  one  conspires 
against  me,  therefore  he  conspires  against  the  republic. 
Every  deputy  is  followed  by  his  spies ;  and  I  was  pursued 
to  the  very  table  where  I  dined." 

Vadier  prolonged  this  portrait  too  much :  reflection 
might  avert  the  blow.  Tallien  felt  this,  and  exclaimed,  ~ 
"  I  demand  this  discussion  be  brought  back  to  the  real 
question." 

"  I  will  bring  it  back  myself,"  cried  Robespierre,  advanc- 
ing, but  his  voice  was  again  drowned  amidst  the  clamours 
of  the  Montague :  and  Tallien  again  spoke :  —  "  Let  us 
abandon  these  individual  accusations,"  said  he ;  "  there  is 
not  one  of  us  who  could  not  lay  some  act  of  tyranny  to  his 
charge ;  but  it  is  to  the  speech  he  made  yesterday  at  tltc 
Jacobins  I  direct  you,  for  it  is  there  that  the  tyrant  un* 
masks  himself;  there  that  I  wish  to  strike  at  him.  Thi> 
man,  who  vaunts  his  virtue  and  patriotism  at  the  epoch  ui 
the  10th  of  August,  did  not  appear  until  three  days  after 
the  Revolution,  —  this  man,  who  should  have  been  the  de- 
fender of  the  oppressed  in  the  committees,  has  abandoneil 
them  for  six  weeks,  to  return  and  calumniate  them  at  th 
moment  when  they  saved  the  country ;  and  if  I  wished  t 
retrace  all  the  acts  of  oppression  which  have  taken  place,  1 
could  prove  they  happened  during  the  time  Robespierre  wti^ 
at  the  head  of  the  police." 

Robespierre  rushed  forward.   "  It  is  false,"  exclaimed  h 

stretching  forth  his  hand ;  "I "  The  tumult  again  pr- 

vented  him  from  being  heard,  and  deprived  him  even  of  ii  • 
courage.    More  irritated  at  the  injustice  of  his  foes  tha 
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alarmed  at  their  number,  he  quitted  the  tribune,  ascended 
the  steps  of  La  Montague,  and  rushing  amongst  his  for- 
mer friends,  appealed  to  them,  reproached  them  with  their 
defection,  entreating  them  to  give  him  a  hearing.  Thej  all 
turned  away  their  heads.  "  Withdraw  from  those  benches, 
where  the  shades  of  Dan  ton  and  Camille  Desmoulins  repulse 
thee,"  exclaimed  the  Montagnards.  "  Is  it  Danton,  then, 
you  would  avenge  ?"  asked  Robespierre,  as  though  overcome 
by  astonishment  and  remorse.  The  benches  falling  was 
the  only  reply  of  the  Montagnards.  He  descended  again  to 
the  centre,  and  addressing  the  reliques  of  the  Girondists 
with  suppliant  air,  he  said,  "  Well,  it  is  from  you,  pure 
men,  that  I  demand  asylum,  and  not  from  these  wretches ;" 
and  he  pointed  to  Fouche,  Bourdon,  Legendre,  &c.,  as  he 
seated  himself  on  an  unoccupied  bench.  "  Wretch,"  ex- 
claimed the  Girondists,  "that  was Vergniaud's  seat!"  At 
the  name  of  Yergniaud,  Robespierre  arose,  and  went  away 
hurriedly. 

Rejected  by  all  parties,  he  again  took  refuge  in  the  tri- 
bune, and  addressing  the  president  in  an  angry  tone,  cried, 
in  a  voice  which  failed  him,  for  the  last  time,  "  President  of 
assassins!  will  you  hear  me?*'  "  In  your  turn,"  answered 
Thuriot,  to  whom  CoUot  d*Herbois  had  resigned  the  chair. 
"No!  no!  no!  " shouted  the  conspirators,  resolved  to  strike 
without  a  hearing.  The  tumult  overwhelmed  him, —  nothing 
could  be  heard  but  the  uproar  of  voices,  nor  seen  but  ges- 
tures, alternately  threatening  and  suppliant.  Robespierre's 
voice  became  hoarser,  and  finally  extinct.  "  Danton's  blood 
stifles  thee,"  shouted  Garnier  de  FAube,  the  friend  and  fel- 
low-countryman of  Danton.  This  was  the  finishing  blow  for 
Robespierre. 

The  hitherto  unheard  voice  of  an  obscure  i^epresentative, 
named  Louchet,  at  last  uttered  the  words  on  every  lip,  but 
which  none  had  dared  to  pronounce.  "  I  demand,"  exclaimed 
Xiouchet,  "  the  arrest  of  Robespierre." 

XYIII.  So  momentous  a  resolution,  the  danger  from 
without,  long  respect,  for  a  moment  paralysed  the  Convention. 
It  appeared  as  though  they  were  about  assailing,  in  the  per- 
son of  Robespierre,  the  majesty  and  divinity  of  the  people. 
Silence  precedes  explosion.  The  Assembly  hesitated.  The 
conspirators  felt  the  danger.     Some  hands  on  the  benches  of 
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La  Montagne  gare  the  signal  for  applauding  the  proposal  of 
Louchet.  These  applauses  were  prolonged  and  increased, 
until  thej  burst  forth  into  general  applause. 

At  this  moment  a  young  man  arose,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  his  colleagiles  to  keep  him  down.  It  was  young  Robes- 
pierre, innocent,  esteemed,  pure  from  crimes  and  the  tyranny 
reproached  to  his  blood.  "  I  am  as  guilty  as  my  brother,'* 
he  said,  with  a  look  which  disdained  entreaty  and  refus^ 
indulgence ;  ^'  I  have  shared  his  virtues,  I  will  share  his 
fate."  Some  exclamations  of  admiration  and  pity  responded 
to  this  fraternal  devotion.  The  mass,  indifferent  or  impa- 
tient, accepted  the  sacrifice  without  even  honouring  it  with 
attention. 

Robespierre  endeavoured  again  to  speak,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  brother :  "  I  accept  my  condemnation  :  I 
have  deserved  your  hatred ;  but,  crime  or  virtue,  he  is  not 
guilty  of  that  which  you  strike  in  me."  A  noise  of  trampling 
of  feet  and  sullen  murmurs  replied  to  him.*  In  vain  did  be 
turn,  now  towards  the  president,  now  to  La  Montagne,  now  to 
La  Plaine,  to  obtain  the  right  of  defending  his  brother.  They 
were  afraid  of  his  voice,  mistrusted  all  emotion,  and  shrunk 
from  the  voice  of  nature.  "  President,"  cried  Duval,  "  shall 
it  be  said  that  one  man  is  master  of  the  Convention ?"  "He 
has  been  so  too  long!"  shouted  another.  "  Oh,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  strike  down  a  tyrant ! "  shouted  Fr^ron,  moving  his 
arm  as  if  he  were  driving  an  axe  into  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
This  phrase  seemed  to  root  out  Robespierre  from  the  tribune, 
and  thrust  him  forth  from  the  Convention.  "  Divide  —  di- 
vide !  arrest —  aiTest ! "  This  general  exclamation  appeared 
to  overcome  the  feigned  forbearance  of  the  president.  The 
arrest  was  voted  unanimously.  All  the  members  rose,  and 
cried  "  Vive  la  Republique  I "  "  The  republic  1 "  exclaimed 
Robespierre,  ironically,  "  it  is  destroyed,  for  scoundrels 
triumph  -"  and  he  descended  from  the  tribune  with  folded 
arms. 

Lebas,  seated  beside  young  Robespierre,  rose  also,  and 
nobly  stood  apart  from  the  proscribers  of  his  friend :  **  I  will 
not  share  the  opprobrium  of  this  decree :  I  demand  the 
arrest  of  myself."  The  sentence  of  death  Lebas  asked  was 
accorded  to  him  ;  and  he  was  included  in  the  wan*ant  of  arrest 
^f  the  two  Robespierres,  Couthon,  and  Saint-Just.    Barxere, 
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the  impassive  and  mechanical  instrument  of  the  Convention, 
drew  up  in  haste  the  warrants  against  his  colleagues  of  the 
previous  evening. 

Whilst  Ban-ere  was  writing,  "Citizens!"  exclaimed  Fr^ron, 
in  order  that  the.  anger  of  the  Convention  might  not  doze, 
"  it  is  now  that  the  country  and  liberty  will  come  forth  from 
their  ruins !  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  form  a  triumvirate, 
which  would  have  recalled  the  proscriptions  of  Sylla !  These 
triumvirs,  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Saint-Just  would  have 
made  of  our  bodies  so  many  steps  for  mounting  to  the 
throne ! "  "I  aspire  to  a  throne !  "  replied  Couthon,  with 
melancholy  irony,  raising  the  cloak  which  covered  his  knees, 
and  pointing  to  his  powerless  legs.  Collot  reassumed  the  pre- 
sident's chair.  "  Citizens,"  said  he,  "you  have  just  saved  the 
country.  The  country,  rent  to  pieces,  has  not  appealed  to 
you  in  vain.  They  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  renew  against 
you  a  31st  of  May ! "  "  You  have  lied ! "  cried  Robespierre, 
from  the  foot  of  the  tribune.  At  this  the  Convention  affected 
to  be  insulted ;  and  the  shouts  from  La  Montague  redoubled. 
They  insisted  on  having  the  accused  placed  at  the  bar.  Robes- 
pierre advanced  towards  it  like  a  combatant  still  heated  by 
his  struggle;  Saint- Just,  like  a  disciple,  proud  of  sharing 
his  master's  fate ;  Couthon,  like  a  victim  already  mutilated  ; 
the  two  others,  like  innocent  men,  who  voluntarily  accept  the 
penalty  of  their  crime  that  they  may  not  disavow  their  doc- 
trines and  their  friends.  There,  mute  and  degraded  from  their 
rank  of  representatives,  they  forced  them  to  hear,  beneath 
the  gaze  of  the  tribunes,  lengthened  declamations  of  Collot 
d'Herbois,  and  the  congratulations  which  their  fall  extracted 
from  their  adulators  of  the  previous  evenings.  At  three 
o'clock  the  sitting  adjourned,  and  gens  cTarmes  led  the  accused 
across  the  Place  de  Carrousel  to  the  Hotel  de  Brionne, 
where  the  Committee  of  General  Safety  was  sitting.  A 
crowd  of  deputies  and  lookers  on  crowded  round  to  gaze  on 
this  last  sport  of  fortune.  The  two  Robespierres,  arm-in-arm, 
in  token  of  their  individual  attachment  in  life  or  death, 
walked  foremost.  Saint-Just  and  Lebas  followed,  calm  and 
sorrowful.  Two  ge7is  (Tarmes  carried  Couthon  in  an  arm- 
chair. Sarcasms,  shouts  of  laughter,  and  maledictions  followed 
them. 

XIX.  At  the  same  moment,  a  procession  of  carts,  contain- 
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ing  forty-five  victims,  left  the  court-jard  of  the  palace,  and 
was  advancing  towards  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine  to  the  scajSbld. 
Some  friends  of  the  condemned,  and  some  generous  citizens, 
learning  tliat  the  Convention  was  at  issue,  and  believing  that 
mercy  would  spring  from  tyranny  destroyed,  rushed  after  the 
carts,  with  cries  of  "Parcfow,"  re-echoed  by  the  people. 
Henriot,  for  whom  the  continuation  of  the  terror  was  the 
sign  of  power,  mounted  on  horseback,  with  a  troop  of  satel- 
lites, dispersed  the  compassionate  citizens  with  strokes  of  the 
sabre,  and  the  executions  were  completed. 

The  previous  evening,  sixty-two  heads  had  fallen  between 
Robespierre's  first  harangue  and  his  fall  Of  this  number 
was  that  of  Roucher,  author  of  Les  Mais  (the  Months),  those 
French  Fasti ;  and  that  of  the  young  poet,  Andr^  Chenier, 
then  the  hope,  and  afterwards  the  everlasting  regret,  of 
French  poesy.  These  two  poets  were  seated  side  by  side  on 
the  same  bench,  their  hands  fastened  behind  their  backs. 
They  conversed  serenely  of  another  world,  disdainfully  of 
that  they  were  leaving :  they  turned  away  their  eyes  from 
the  troop  of  slaves,  and  recited  verses  as  immortal  as  their 
memories.  They  evinced  the  firmness  of  Socrates.  Andre 
Clienier,  when  on  the  scaffold,  striking  his  head  against  one 
of  the  posts  of  the  guillotine,  said,  "  It  is  a  pity,  for  I  had 
something  A^r^."  Sole,  but  touching  reproach  to  destiny, 
wliich  complains  not  of  life,  but  of  genius,  cut  off  before  its 
time.  The  punishment  completed,  Henriot,  returned  with 
slow  steps  and  as  a  conqueror,  through  the  faubourg. 
France,  like  the  crazed  Ophelia  of  Shakspeare,  tore  from  her 
brow  and  cast  into  the  blood  at  her  feet  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  her  crown. 


BOOK  LXL 

I.  The  moment  was  dangerous  and  critical,  the  two  govern- 
ment committees  had  remained  at  the  Tuileries  during  the 
suspension  of  the  sitting  of  the  Convention ;  this  suspen- 
sion was  a  great  risk  to  the  Convention,  whose  only  strength 
consisted  in  itself.     To  bestow  one  minute  on  reflection  was 
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to  permit  the  return  of  tyranny.  Courage  in  a  political 
body  is  merely  a  paroxysm  of  feeling,  and  the  conspirators 
against  Robespierre,  uneasy  at  the  caprices  and  irresolute 
counsels  of  an  assembly  whose  strength  was  quite  exhausted, 
preferred  the  danger  of  acting  alone,  to  that  of  counselling 
the  Convention  upon  every  measure  that  might  seem  to 
require  it. 

After  undergoing  a  short  examination  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Safety,  Robespierre  had  been  sent  to  the 
Luxembourg,  his  brother  to  St.  Lazare,  Saint-Just  to  the 
Ecossais,  Lebas  to  La  Force,  and  Couthon  to  la  Bourbe. 
Small  escorts  of  gens  dHarmes  were  sent  to  convey  the  pri- 
soners to  their  respective  destinations ;  but  at  no  prison  was 
the  accused  individual  received  within  the  walls. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  gaolers  were  so  awe-struck  at 
hearing  the  distinguished  names  of  those  consigned  to  their 
care,  that  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  thrust  those 
into  a  dungeon  who  the  day  before  had  been  their  rulers 
and  masters.  But  the  cell  which  had  contained  Danton 
might  also  receive  Robespierre;  and  if  even  the  name  of 
that  person  caused  the  gaoler  of  the  Luxembourg  to  hesitate 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  those  of  Robespierre  the 
younger,  L^bas,  Saint-Just,  and  Couthon,  possessed  not  the 
same  prestige ;  and  how  came  it  to  pass  that  the  gaolers  of 
so  many  different  prisons,  situated  at  the  opposite  extremi- 
ties of  Paris,  who  perilled  their  lives  by  acting  in  disobe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  committee,  should  simultaneously 
be  seized  with  the  same  profound  respect  at  the  sight  of 
prisoners  differing  so  much  from  one  another  ?  The  secret 
of  this  mystery  is  to  be  found  in  the  rash  yet  crafty  policy 
of  those  who  directed  the  whole  affair.  Men  of  that  day 
assert  that  the  conmiittee,  influenced  by  the  suggestions  of 
fear  and  hatred,  foresaw  that  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
devoted  to  Robespierre,  would  be  sure  to  declare  him  and 
his  associates  innocent  of  the  charges  laid  to  them.  To 
change  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  a  measure  not  to  be 
hastily  accomplished ;  and  even  if  that  body  were  entirely 
altered,  the  affair  would  still  be  long  and  terrible.  Again, 
the  people,  assembled  for  days  in  dense  masses  around  the 
tribunal,  would  not  permit  the  great  accused  to  be  torn  from 
them.    There  was  an  entire  absence  of  any  serious  cause  of 
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complaint  or  real  charge  against  Robespierre,  and  were  he 
to  return  to  the  Convention  exonerated  from  blame,  and 
declared  innocent,  he  would,  like  Marat,  resume  bis  place  in 
that  assembly,  not  as  a  person  acquitted  of  an  alleged  offence, 
but  as  an  accuser  himself.  These  reasons  determined  the 
Thermidorians  to  proceed:  two  things  were  essentiallj 
required  to  effect  their  purpose  —  promptitude  of  action  and 
apparent  guilt  on  the  part  of  Robespierre,  who,  baying  been 
driven  by  them  to  the  very  verge  of  crime,  must  now  be 
precipitated  into  its  vortex,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
national  representation,  so  as  to  ascribe  the  speedy  and 
unavoidable  sacrifice  of  the  tyrant  of  the  Convention  to  the 
discovery  of  a  plot  attempted  by  him  to  cause  an  insurrection 
of  the  people. 

Thus,  then,  while  the  committees  sent  the  accused  in 
separate  parties,  and  in  open  day,  through  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  Paris  to  their  respective  prisons,  trusty 
emissaries  were  despatched  to  the  gaolers  of  the  several 
prisons  carrying  private  and  verbal  directions  not  to  receive 
the  prisoners  when  brought.  Driven  back  from  the  gates  of 
their  prison,  vast  crowds  would  collect  around  them  and 
form  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  —  their  apparent  disobe- 
dience would  constitute  a  crime  against  the  laws ;  and  thus 
a  snare  was  laid  for  them  in  the  form  of  sedition  ;  and  how- 
ever dangerous  might  be  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  it 
was  less  so^  in  the  eyes  of  Robespierre's  enemies  than  the 
fluctuations  of  the  Convention  or  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  Robespierre  himself.  Such  are  the  accounts  of 
greyheaded  men  who  were  either  actors  in  or  spectators  of 
the  above  affair,  and  it  is  not  to  be  dismissed  as  untrue  spite 
of  its  apparent  improbability.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  possible  the  agents  of  Robespierre's  party  might 
have  got  away  from  the  Convention  at  the  instant  the  cider 
for  his  arrest  was  given,  and  hastening  to  the  difierent 
gaolers  intimidated  them  to  refuse  admission  to  theiri^^iroach- 
ing  captives.  Perhaps  both  versions  may  be  correct ;  but 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  event  fully 
justified  the  deep  design  and  bold  daring  of  its  prqjectors. 
Rejected  at  the  threshold  of  his  prison,  each  condemned 
individual  was  quickly  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the 
gem  d^armes  who  escorted  him,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  Ja- 
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cobins,  and  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  Commune.  Payan 
and  Coffinhal  had  on  their  side  sent  out  masses  of  people 
to  overtake  the  accused  and  to  deliver  them.  The  same 
idea,  though  with  a  different  intention,  issued  forth  at  the 
same  instant  from  both  the  Hotel  de  YiUe  and  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  — the  one  desirous  of  bestowing  a  leader,  the 
other  of  creating  a  pretext  for  an  insurrection. 

II.  Neverthdess,  the  insurrection  was  far  from  being  a 
harmless  sport  for  the  enemies  of  Kobespierre.    It  was  immi- 
nentlj  perilous,  and  had  been  organised  from  the  beginning 
of  the  day  by  a  part  of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  awaited  but 
the  signal  to  break  forth.    Its  focus  was  in  the  H6tel  de 
Ville.   Fleuriot,  Payan,  Dobsent,  CoflSnhal,  and  Henriot  had 
remained  sitting  there  in  consultation  ever  since  the  morn- 
ing ;  while  the  Jacobins  were  similarly  occupied  under  the 
presidency  of  Vivier.     The  Commune  had  received  regular 
intimation,  by  means  of  its  emissaries,  of  all  that  was  going 
forwards  in  the  Convention,  and,  at  the  first  intimation  of 
the  downfal  of  Robespierre,  had  appointed  a  Committee  of 
Execution,  composed  of  twelve  members,  each  of  whom  was 
sent  off  to  harangue,  instigate,  and  arm  the  various  divisions ; 
while  the  open  space  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville  displayed  a 
dense  mass  of  glittering  bayonets.     Henriot's  cannoneers^ 
with  their  pieces,  aided  by  the  national  gend^armerie,  admi- 
nistered on  the  spot  the  oath  to  free  the  Convention  from  its 
oppressors.     From  a  few  of  the  elevated  towers  at  the  extre- 
mity of  Paris  the  tocsin  sent  forth  its  monitory  sounds.    The 
rappel  was  beat  in  all  the  most  populous  streets  of  the  quar- 
tier  St.  Antoine  and  St.  MarQeau ;  and  the  Garde  Nationale^ 
accustomed  to  the  triumphs  of  the  Commune,  flocked  from 
all  parts  to  their  posts.     The  quays,  the  bridges,  all  the  apr 
preaches  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  presented  only  the  appearance 
of  one  immense  camp.    The  neighbourhood  of  the  Tuileries, 
on  the  contrary,  was  silent,  quiet,  and  deserted,  as  though 
some  contagious  malady  lurked  within  its  precincts.     The 
population  of  the  faubourgs  flocked  in  formidable  crowds  at 
the   summons  of  Henriot's  aides-de-camp  and  the  call  of 
Cofl&nhal's  emissaries.     Every  thing  conspired  to  assure  the 
avengers  of  Robespierre  of  entire  success.     They  already 
arrogated  to  themselves  all  the  airs  of  conquerors.    A  mes- 
senger from  the  Convention,  presenting  himself  before  the 
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Commune,  to  announce  the  order  for  arresting  Henriot,  and 
for  citing  JPayan  and  Fleuriot  to  appear  at  the  bar,  was  hissed, 
hooted,  insulted,  and  even  struck  upon  the  great  staircase ; 
and  when  the  same  individual  requested  a  receipt  for  the 
safe  delivery  of  the  order  —  "  Tell  those  who  sent  you,"  re- 
plied Fleuriot  (the  mayor),  that  on  such  a  day  as  the  present, 
we  give  no  receipts ;  and  bid  Robespierre  be  of  good  courage, 
for  he  has  the  people  at  his  back."  "  And  say  also  to  those 
villains  who  dare  insult  that  great  citizen,"  added  Henriot, 
with  a  brutal  oath,  "that  we  are  now  in  consultation  upon  . 
the  best  means  of  exterminating  them." 

The  arrest  of  Robespierre,  announced  a  few  minutes  after-  | 
wards,  by  some  confederates  who  had  contrived  to  get  awaj 
from  the  tribunes,  increased  the  excitement  of  the  Commune 
almost  to  frenzy.  Henriot,  drawing  his  sword  from  its  scab- 
bard, swore  to  bring  back  the  scoundrels  that  had  dared  to 
lay  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  idol  of  the  people,  fastened 
to  his  hoi*se's  tail.  Standing  in  the  front  salle  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  before  a  table  covered  with  bottles,  and  surrounded 
by  liis  aides-de-camp,  Henriot  seemed  to  seek  counsel  in  in- 
toxication, and  courage  in  impi;ecations.  During  these  orgies 
of  the  commandant-general,  the  mayor  addressed  the  Council 
in  glowing  terms  upon  the  subject  of  the  insurrection,  with- 
out, however,  unveiling  its  fidl  extent  Pa3'an  drew  up  an 
address,  in  which  he  denounced  to  the  people  the  oppressors 
of  the  most  virtuous  of  patriots,  Robespierre ;  of  Saint-Just, 
the  apostle  of  virtue ;  and  of  Couthon,  "  tolio^  pursued 
Payan,  ** possesses  only  a  living  heart  and  head;  the  flame 
of  patriotism  having  already  consumed  his  body!* 

in.  These  preliminaries  being  gone  through,  Henriot, 
pistol  in  hand,  sprung  on  his  horse,  gallopped  off  to  the  Lux- 
embourg, and  brought  back  with  him  a  party  of  gens  d^armes. 
with  whom  he  traversed  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  where,  meetinir 
Merlin  de  Thionville  in  the  crowd,  he  seized  him,  insnlted 
Mm,  and  committed  him  to  the  guard-house.  Arrived  at  th** 
gate  of  the  Carrousel,  Henriot  wished  to  pass  through,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  soldiers  of  the  CJon  vent  ion,  who, 
although  few  in  number,  crossed  their  bayonets  before  hi? 
horse's  breast,  and  refused  to  admit  him.  The  noise  brought 
out  an  officer  of  the  Convention,  who,  upon  perceiving  the 
cause,  immediately  called  out  to  the  gens  darmesy  "  Arrest 
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this  rebel! — there  is  an  order  just  issued,  commanding  you 
to  do  so."  The  men  yielded  prompt  obedience  to  the  voice 
of  the  law,  seized  the  general,  pulled  him  from  his  horse, 
bound  him  with  their  own  belts,  and  threw  him,  dead  drunk, 
into  one  of  the  rooms  belonging  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety. 

rV.  While  Henriot  thus  fell  at  the  very  doors  of  the  Con- 
vention, Saint-Just,  Lebas,  and  Couthon  were  brought  back 
bj  their  liberators  in  triumph  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  The 
municipal  council  called  loudly  for  Robespierre,  public 
ramour  having  spread  the  news  of  his  having  been  refused 
admission  to  the  prison  of  the  Luxembourg  ;  and  it  was  even 
questioned  whether  the  scoundrels  of  the  Convention  had 
not  murdered  the  virtuous  citizen  in  the  very  act  of  yielding 
obedience  to  the  law.  At  that  time  the  cause  of  his  absence 
was  unknown.  Fleuriot,  Fayan,  and  Coffinhal  soon  reas- 
sured the  council  upon  this  point,  and  added  to  the  enthu- 
siasm already  existing,  by  calling  forth  their  admiration  and 
sympathy  for  such  seM'-denial  as  their  idol  had  evinced.  The 
facts  were  these :  — 

Robespierre  was  resolved  to  die  or  triumph,  at  least 
seemingly  pure  of  all  share  in  the  insurrection.  When  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  partisans  at  the  gates  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  implored  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people 
to  punish  the  Convention,  he  had  persisted  in  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  his  gens  (Tarmes,  and  had  caused  himself  to 
be  conducted,  still  under  their  charge,  to  the  dep6t  of  the 
Municipality,  now  occupied  by  the  prefecture  of  police,  and, 
while  there,  neither  the  entreaties  of  the  Jacobins,  nor  the 
frequent  and  earnest  messages  of  Fleuriot  and  Payan  could 
induce  him  to  break  through  the  order  for  his  arrest.  Made 
prisoner  by  command  of  his  enemies,  he  resolved  either  to 
triumph  or  fall  submissive  to  the  law  only —  added  to  which, 
be  firmly  believed  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  would  acquit 
bim  of  all  laid  to  his  charge,  or,  if  not,  and  if  even  con- 
iemned  to  death,  "  the  death  of  one  just  man,"  said  he,  "  is 
less  hurtful  to  the  republic  than  the  example  of  a  revolt 
igainst  the  national  representation." 

Robespierre  remained  thus  in  voluntary  confinement  at 
he  prefecture  of  police  for  three  whole  hours,  and  only 
'ielded  at  last  to  the  patriotic  violence  of  Coffinhal,  who 
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dispersed  his  gens  Harmes^  carried  him  out  of  his  prison,  and 
bore  him,  in  his  arms,  to  the  salle  of  General  Council,  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  "  K  what  I  do  be  a  crime,"  said  Coffin- 
hal,  ''  be  tliat  crime  mine,  but  should  glorj  result  from  it, 
then  may  that  glorj  and  the  safety  of  the  people  be  ascribed 
to  you  alone.  Scruples  are  made  for  the  wicked,  virtue  can 
never  need  them.  In  saving  you,  I  save  the  liberfy  of  our 
country  —  dare  you  refuse  so  noble  a  work  ?" 

Y.  But  just  as  Robespierre,  carried,  rather  than  led  by 
Coffinhal,  entered  the  salle  of  the  General  Council,  and 
while  half  suffocated  by  the  affectionate  embraces  of  his 
brother,  Saint-Just,  Lebas,  and  Couthon,  news  was  brought 
of  the  arrest  of  Henriot.     Coffinhal,  without  a  moment's 
delay,  returned  to  the  square,  harangued  several  bodies  of 
malcontents  whom  he  found  there,  induced  them  to  follow 
him,  armed  himself  with  a  gun  having  a  bayonet,  and  then 
marched  at  the  head  of  this  column  to  the  Conunittee  of 
Public  Safety ;  arrived  there,  he  darted,  still  carrying  his 
weapon  in  his  hand,  into  all  the  inner  and  outer  passages  of 
the  Tuileries,  where  the  Committee  was  then  sitting ;  there 
he  found  Henriot  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  his  potations. 
Freeing  him  from  all  restraint,  he  assisted  him  to  remount 
his  horse,  still  tied  to  the  gate  of  the  Place  Carrousel,  and 
brought    him  back  to  his  soldiers.      Henriot,   now   fully 
aroused,  encouraged,   set  free,   and  burning  to  avenge  his 
late  disgrace,  rushed  to  his  batteries,  and  turned  his  pieces 
against  the  Convention. 

VI.  It  was  now  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  dis- 
persed deputies  reassembled  to  resume  their  consultations : 
fear  and  consternation  were  painted  on  every  face  as  they 
conversed  together  in  low  mysterious  whispers,  upon  the 
gloomy  prospects  presented  by  the  accounts  received  from  all 
parts  during  their  hour's  cessation  from  business ;  they 
spoke  of  the  oath  taken  by  the  Jacobins  to  die  or  triumph 
with  Robespierre  —  the  escape  of  the  prisoners  —  the  rapidly 
increasing  torrent  of  sedition  that  bid  fair  to  overwhelm 
them  from  the  fauxbourgs  —  the  distant  sound  of  the  tocsin  — 
the  sections  rallying  round  the  Commune  — the  cannon 
pointed  against  the  Tuileries  —  the  blank  left  around  the 
Convention  —  the  boldness  of  the  people  in  daring  to  con- 
tend against  those  who  were  armed  with  the  whole  power 
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of  the  law ;  the  approach  of  3000  young  students  of  the 
nation,  the  pretorians  of  Robespierre,  hurrying  to  the  Champ 
de  Mars  at  the  call  of  Labreteche  and  de  Souberbielle,  to 
inaugurate  the  reign  of  the  new^  Marius  by  deeds  of  blood. 
The  timid  magnified  the  danger,  the  wavering  exaggerated  it, 
while  those  whose  courage  gave  way  before  so  many  threat- 
ening dangers,  merely  waited  to  learn  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  then  withdrew  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  members  of 
the  Committee,  driven  from  their  usual  place  of  deliberation 
by  the  invasion  of  Coffinhal,  and  informed  of  the  presence  of 
Henriot  in  the  Carrousel,  pursued  their  consultation,  stand- 
ing in  a  small  chamber  adjoining  the  Hall  of  Public  Meet- 
ings :  the  whole  strength  of  the  committee  rested  solely  on 
themselves ;  the  safety  of  the  Convention  depended  entirely 
upon  their  decision — a  word  might  destroy  it — a  gesture 
save  it. 

The  Convention,  at  this  eventful  moment,  elevated  itself 
to  the  greatness  of  its  danger,  and  did  not  despair  of  the 
safety  of  the  national  representation,  even  in  sight  of  the 
cannon  pointed  against  the  very  seat  of  legislation. 

Bourdon  de  I'Oise  mounted  the  tribune,  and  all  private 
conversation  ceased;  he  announced  that  the  Jacobins  had 
just  received  a  deputation  from  the  Commi^ne,  and  had  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  insurgents ;  he  recommended  the 
Convention  to  enter  into  a  similar  bond  of  fraternity  with 
the  people  of  Paris,  and  by  this  demonstration  of  brotherly 
regard  to  calm  down  the  excitement  of  the  citizens,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  on  the  31st  of  May.  Merlin  next 
recoanted  his  arrest  by  the  satellites  of  Henriot,  and  his  de<r 
liverance  by  the  gens  d^armes^  while  Legendre,  who  seemed 
to  regain  his  youthful  energy  and  spirit  from  the  very 
desperation  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  as 
ivell  as  from  the  absence  of  Robespierre,  set  to  work  to 
Infuse  a  portion  of  his  own  recovered  firmness  into  the  minds 
^f  the  timid,  whsn  a  violent  noise  from  without  interrupted 
lis  discourse. 

The  disturbance  arose  from  Henriot*s  commanding  his 
irtillerymen  to  break  open  the  doors.  Billaud-Varennes  for- 
>ade  the  attempt  being  made,  and  several  of  the  deputies 
ushed  out  of  the  salle.  CoUot  d'Herbois  sprung  into  the 
'resident's  chair,  as  his  proper  post.     This  seat,  placed  just 
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opposite  the  door,  mnst  have  received  the  first  shots  fired. 
*' Citizens !"  cried  Collot,  putting  on  his  hat  and  sitting 
down,  **  now  is  the  moment  to  die  at  our  posts  ! "  "  And 
there  will  we  die  !**  exclaimed  the  whole  assemhly,  with  one 
simultaneous  bursty  as  they  placed  themselves  in  their  seats 
to  await  the  blow. 

The  citizens  in  the  tribunes,  struck  with  admiration  at 
80  much  self-possession,  swore  to  defend  the  Convention; 
rushing  out  in  numbers,  they  dispersed  themselves  in  the 
gardens,  the  courts,  and  the  adjacent  neighbourhood,  shout- 
ing, "To  arms!" 

The  Convention  issued  a  decree  against  Henriot  that 
went  even  beyond  the  power  of  the  law.  Amar  went  forth, 
escorted  by  his  intrepid  colleagues^  and  addressing  the 
troops,  said,  "  Soldiers  !  will  you  who  have  ever  deserved  so 
much  from  your  country,  cast  shame  and  dishonour  on  her 
now  ?  Look  at  that  drunken  man  !  who  but]  a  drunkard 
would  ever  point  his  arms  against  his  country  or  its  repre- 
sentatives ?  " 

VII.  The  soldiers  touched  by  these  words,  as  well  as 
intimidated  by  the  severity  of  the  decree,  refused  to  obey 
their  leader  any  longer.  Henriot  feeling  himself  partly  de- 
serted, with  some  difficulty  persuaded  his  men  to  follow  him 
to  the  Place  de  rH6tel  de  Ville.  The  daring  Barras  was 
appointed  commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  forces  of  the  Convention,  in  his  place.  With  Barras 
were  joined  Fr^ron,  Leonard  Bourdon,  Legendre,  Goupileau 
de  Fontenay,  Bourdon  de  rOise,^-all  clever  decided  men; 
twelve  commissioners  were  also  elected  to  fraternise  with 
the  various  bodies  of  opposite  principles,  enlighten  the 
public  mind,  and  induce  the  National  Guard  to  rally  round 
the  Convention. 

Vin.  Night  had  now  enveloped  in  its  shades  the  flactuat- 
ing  mass  that  flocked  to  and  fro  between  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
and  the  Tuileries.  Barras,  and  the  military  deputies  b^ 
whom  he  was  accompanied,  traversed  the  various  quartiers  oi 
the  centre  of  Paris  on  horseback,  and  by  the  light  of  torches, 
loudly  calling  on  the  citizens  to  come  forward  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  representation,  against  a  set  of  factious,  dangeroc 
men  — an  army,  or  rather  a  handful  of  devoted  men,  com 
posed  of  citizens  from  every  section -^  gens  d'arfnes  —  an: 
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some  of  Henriot's  own  artillerymen  rallied  around  the  Con^-. 
mention  to  the  number  of  1800  men.     Barras,  while  waiting 
for  the  coming  day,  might,  had  he  so  pleased,  have  increased 
the  amount  of  his  band ;  but  he  was  too  well  aware  of  the 
value  of  time,  and  the  powerful  effect  of  boldness,  to  waste 
his  minutes  in  that  which  he  deemed  of  secondary  consider^ 
ation.     Quick  as  thought,  he  sketched  out  his  olan,  which  he 
executed  with  equal  promptitude.     He  caused  the  H6tel  de 
Yille  to  be  silently  surrounded  by  some  detachments,  brought 
stealthily  through  all  the  bye-streets,  thus  cutting  off  all  suc- 
cour or  means  of  retreat  from  the  insurgents.    Barras  him- 
self,  with  his  artillery  in  advance,  proceeded  slowly  along  the 
quays  towards  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  and  Leonard  Bourdon 
following  with  another  column  down  the  narrow  streets^ 
parallel  with  the  quay,  advanced  at  the  same  pace,  and 
emerged  from  another  side  of  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
Place  de  Greve.   In  proportion  as  Barras  and  Bourdon  drew 
near   the  Place  de  Greve,   the  body  of  voices  around  the 
Hotel  de  Yille  appeared  to  diminish,  and  the  tumult  died 
entirely  away  at  their  approach.     The  night  was  in  their 
favour  ;  and  now,  fully  reassured  by  the  unfrequented  state 
of  the  quays,  Barras  caused  his  men  to  come  to  a  halt,  while  he 
returned  to  the  Convention,  at  full  gallop,  entered  the  salle, 
mounted  the  tribune  —  his  martial  countenance,  his  arms, 
his  words,  inspiring  hope  and  confidence  in  all  present.   The 
Convention  tranquillised,  Barras  again  mounted  his  horse, 
amid  cries  of  "  Yive  la  Republique ! "  "  Yive  the  preserver  of 
the  Convention!" 

IX.  Robespierre,  however,  at  the  Commune,  still  persisted 
in  the  impassibility  he  had  assumed.  Coffinhal,  Fleuriot^ 
Payan,  alone  sustained  the  energy  of  the  Council  and  the 
devotion  of  the  people,  although  none  of  them  had  sufficient 
j>opularity  to  give  his  name  to  so  great  a  movement,  and 
Robespierre  refused  his  name.  "  Oh  if  I  were  but  Robes- 
pierre!*' exclaimed  Coffinhal,  as  he  left  the  H6tel  de  Yille, 
Tvben  Robespierre  replied  to  all  persuasions,  "  You  destroy 
me,  you  destroy  yourselves,^you  destroy  the  republic."  They 
urged  him  to  accept  the  dictatorship ;  but  he  exclaimed,  "No, 
no  2  I  will  not  give  an  example  of  the  national  representation 
enslaved  by  a  citizen."  "  Then,"  said  Couthon,  "  we  have  but 
to  die."     *'  You  have  said  it,"  replied  Robespierre,  calmly  re- 
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.flolTed  to  be  immolated  as  a  yictim  rather  than  triumph  as  a 
rebel.  ^^  Well,  it  is  70U  who  sacrifice  us,"  said  Saint- Just,  with 
bis  ejes  fixed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  had  been  drawn 
up  a  call  to  insurrection  by  one  of  the  counciL  Robespierre, 
importuned  by  his  colleagues,  had  half  signed  his  name  at 
the  bottom,  then,  suddenly  arrested  by  his  scruples  and  inde- 
cision, and  leaving  the  signature  unfinished,  he  had  cast  down 
the  pen,  and  thrust  the  paper  from  him.  This  act,  which 
destroyed  his  friends,  did  not,  however,  degrade  Kobespierre 
in  their  eyes.  The  crowds  then  left  the  tribunes,  fearful  of 
contact  with  the  Convention ;  and  the  night  was  lost  amid 
wavering  counsels.  The  clock  at  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  struck  two. 
Tallien,  taking  the  president's  chair,  replied,  in  loud  and 
energetic  tone  to  Freron  and  his.  companions ;  "  Go ! "  cried 
he,  '^and  let  not  to-morrow's  sun  shine  in  the  heavens  ere 
those  traitors'  heads  have  been  struck  from  their  shoulders." 
X.  At  the  same  instant,  the  troops  led  by  Leonard  Bour- 
don that  had  been  noiselessly  stealing  along  the  side  streets 
of  the  Quais  halted  ere  they  turned  into  the  Place  de  Greve, 

,  as  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la  Convention  P*  reached  their  ear.  In 
vain  did  Henriot,  sword  in  hand,  gallop  like  a  madman  into 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,  overthrowing  and  trampling  several 
under  his  horse's  feet,  reply  to  the  cry  by  that  of  "  Vive  la 
Commune!"  The  universal  contempt  felt  for  him,  the  wildness 
of  his  conduct,  the  disorder  of  his  look  and  manner,  the 
blocked  up  streets,  added  to  the  expected  arrival  of  the  fresh 
forces,  all  combined  to  cast  discouragement  among  the  sec- 
tionists.  The  artillerymen  overwhelmed  their  brutal  general 
with  hisses  and  hootings ;  then  turning  the  mouths  of  their 
cannon  against  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  they  made  the  places  and 
quays  resound  with  one  vehement  burst  of  "  Vive  la  Conven- 
tion!" then  quickly  dispersed. 

The  column  of  men  commanded  by  Barras  stopped  as  the 
shout  burst  forth  to  allow  of  the  crowd's  departing,  and  ere 
many  minutes  had  elapsed  the  whole  of  that  immense  mass 
of  living  beings  had  either  retired  to  their  homes,  or  had 
ranged  themselves  beneath  the  banners  of  Barras. 

A  profound  silence  reigned  around  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Leonard  Bourdon  this  quietude  indicated 
some  snare  on  the  part  of  those  within  the  building  whom 
he  conjectured  to  have  fortified  themselves  in  the  Salle  with 
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the  intention  of  blowing  up  the  edifice,  and  burying  them- 
selves and  their  opponents  in  the  ruins.  A  mutusd  terror 
kept  the  Place  de  Greve  long  empty,  and  prevented  any 
closer  contact  between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged.  All 
at  once  the  report  of  fire-arms  was  heard  within ;  cries  of 
horror  and  heavy  noises  followed.  As  the  sounds  escaped 
from  the  windows,  Dulac,  a  courageous  and  resolute  agent 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  at  the  head  of  five-and- 
twenty  sappers,  and  a  party  of  grenadiers,  crossed  the  square, 
beat  in  the  doors  with  hatchets,  and  ascended  the  grand  stair- 
case, pointing  their  bayonets  before  them  as  they  went. 

XL  At  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  Lebas,  armed 
with  a  brace  of  pistols,  had  presented  one  to  Robespierre, 
conjuring  him  to  put  a  period  to  his  existence;  but  Robes- 
pierre, in  conjunction  with  Saint- Just  and  Couthon,  refused 
to  commit  suicide,  preferring  to  die  by  the  hand  of  their 
enemies.  Sitting  mute  and  motionless  around  a  table  in  the 
Salle  de  FEgalite,  they  listened  to  the  sound  of  persons  ascend- 
ing to  their  apartment,  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  and 
awaited  their  fate. 

As  the  jingling  noise  proceeding  from  the  arms  carried  by 
the  advancing  men  became  too  distinct  to  be  misunderstood, 
Lebas  discharged  a  pistol  through  his  heart,  and  fell  dead  in  the 
arms  of  Robespierre  the  younger,  who,  although  equally  cer- 
tain of  his  innocence,  and  of  being  acquitted,  did  not  choose 
to  survive  his  brother  or  his  friend.     Opening  a  window, 
he  leaped  out  into  the  court,  and  broke  his  leg.     Coffinhal, 
making  the  chambers  and  lobbies  resound  with  his  impreca- 
tions and  hurried  tread,  chanced  to  encounter  Henriot,  stu- 
pified  with  terror  and  wine :  bitterly  reproaching  him  for  his 
gross  and  cowardly  conduct,  he  seized  him  in  his  arms,  car- 
ried, him  towards  an  open  window,  and  threw  him  from  the 
second  floor  on  to  a  heap  of  ordure.     ^'  Lie  there,  wretched 
drunkard,"  cried  CoflBnhal  as  he  flung  him  down.     "  You  are 
not  -worthy  to  die  on  a  scaffold!" 

Meanwhile,  Dulac,  satisfied  as  to  the  safety  of  the  interior 
of  the  Maison  Commune,  had  sent  one  of  his  grenadiers  to 
apprise  Bourdon's  column  of  the  free  access  afibrded  to  every  , 
part  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Upon  receiving  this  intelligence, 
Leonard  Bourdon  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle  before 
the  steps  leading  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville ;  he  then  ascended 
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himself,  accompanied  by  five  gens  d^armes  and  a  detachment 
of  soldiers.  Dulac  having  joined  him,  the  whole  party  rushed 
eagerly  towards  the  Salle  de  FEgalit^.  The  door  soon  yielded 
to  the  blows  given  byithe  soldiers  with  the  bntt-end  of  thdr 
muskets,  amid  the  cries  of  ''  Down  with  the  tyrant ! " 
•*  Which  is  he?"  inquired  the  soldiers ;  but  L^nard  Bourdon 
doTSt  not  meet  the  look  of  his  fallen  enemy.  Standing  a 
little  behind  the  men,  and  hidden  by  the  body  of  a  gen 
d^arme^  named  Meda;  with  his  right  hand  he  seized  the 
arm  of  the  gen  d!arme  who  held  a  pistol,  and  pointing  with 
his  left  hand  to  the  person  to  be  aimed  at,  he  directed  the 
muzsle  of  the  weapon  towards  Robespierre,  exclaiming, 
''That  is  the  man."  The  man  fired,  and  the  head  of  Bo- 
bespierre  dropped  on  the  table,  deluging  with  blood  the  pro- 
clamation he  had  not  finished  signing.  The  ball  had  entered 
the  left  side  of  his  face,  and  carried  away  several  of  his  teeth. 
Couthon,  endeavouring  to  rise  upon  his  withered  limbs,  stag- 
gered and  fell  under  the  table.  Saint- Just  remained  sitting 
immoveable  at  the  table,  now  gazing  mournfully  on  Robes- 
pierre, now  casting  proud  looks  of  defiance  at  his  enemies. 

XU.  At  the  report  of  fire-arms,  and  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la 
Convention  !  "  the  troops  of  Barras  filled  the  place,  scaled  the 
Hotel  de  Yille ;  and,  taking  possession  of  every  outlet,  seized 
upon  Fleuriot,  Fayan,  Duplay,  and  upwards  of  eighty  mem- 
bers of  the  Commune,  bound  them,  ranged  them  two  and 
two  in  the  Salle,  and  then  prepared  to  march  them  off  in 
triumph  to  the  Convention.  Cofiinhal  alone  contrived,  amid 
the  general  confusion,  to  make  his  escape,  which  he  effected 
by  bursting  open  a  door  that  had  been  barricaded  in  one  ot 
the  lower  rooms ;  and  thus  regaining  the  open  streets,  fied 
for  refuge  to  one  of  the  boats  moored  on  the  Seine,  for  the 
use  of  washerwomen;  but,  being  compelled  by  hanger  to 
quit  his  retreat  on  the  following  day,  was  recognised  and 
taken  into  custody. 

In  the  mean  time  Barras,  followed  by  his  long  file  of  pri- 
soners, conducted  his  men  back  to  the  Convention.  I>ay  wnf 
just  beginning  to  dawn,  and  discovered  Robespierre  carriei 
on  a  litter  by  ioxxr  gens  d^armes,  his  face  covered  with  a  hand- 
kerchief steeped  in  blood:  the  persons  who  bore  Couthon 
had  let  him  fall  and  roll  in  the  mud  at  the  comer  of  th: 
Place  de  Grreve ;  when  they  thought  prqper  to  take  him  ui . 
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his  clothes  were  soiled  and  torn,  so  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  his 
throat  and  breast  quite  uncovered.  Robespierre  the  younger 
was  conveyed  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility  in  the  arms  of 
two  men  of  the  people.  Next  followed  the  corpse  of  Lebas, 
over  which  had  hastily  been  flung  a  table-cover  spotted  with 
blood.  Then  came  Saint-Just,  bare-headed,  and  with  down- 
cast looks  ;  his  hands  were  tied  behind  him,  and  his  coun- 
tenance bespoke  rather  submission  to  his  fate,  than  shame 
for  having  provoked  it. 

At  five  o'clock  the  head  of  the  column  of  soldiers  entered 
the  Tuileries,  where  the  Convention  were  awaiting  the  ter- 
mination of  the  affair,  without  fear  or  apprehension  as  to  its 
results.  A  loud  murmuring  noise  proclaimed  the  approach 
of  Barras  and  Freron.  Charlier  was  acting  as  president  at 
the  time.  "The  recreant  Robespierre  is  there,"  cried  he, 
pointing  to  the  door  ;  "  shall  he  come  in  ?  "  **  No !  no ! " 
replied  all  the  members,  some  from  horror,  others  from  pity : 
•  "  to  expose  before  the  Convention  the  body  of  a  man,  loaded 
with  every  species  of  crime,  would  be  to  deprive  this  glo- 
rious day  of  its  well-earned  glory,  —  the  corpse  of  a  tyrant 
can  carry  nothing, but  contagion  along  with  it.  The  only 
spot  fit  for  Robespierre  and  his  accomplices,  is  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution,** 

Intoxicated  With  his  triumph^  Leonard  Bourdon  went  into 
all  tlie  details  of  his  expedition,  and  presented  the  gen  dTarme^ 
who  had  fired  at  Robespierre,  to  the  notice  of  the  Conven- 
tion. Next  entered  Legendre,  armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols : 
he  announced  the  fact  of  his  having  just  dispersed  the 
Jacobins,  and  locked  the  doors  of  their  assembly-rooms  with 
his  own  hand ;  in  proof  whereof  he  threw  the  keys  on  the 
tribune. 

XTTT.  Robespierre  meanwhile  had  been  laid  upon  a  table 
in  the  adjoining  ante-room,  his  head  supported  by  the  back 
of  a  chair :  a  crowd  of  persons  were  continually  fiocking  in 
to  obtain,  by  means  of  clambering  on  stools  and  benches,  a 
view  of  the  fallen  creature,  once  the  idpl  and  ruler  of  the 
republic.  Some  even  among  those  who  had  favoured  and 
cringed  before  him  only  the  day  previously,  came  to  assure 
tbemselves  he  would  never  rise  again.  The  wretched  man 
TFas  overwhelmed  with  expressions  of  contempt,  invec'^ 
tivesy  and  abuse.    Nothing  was  spared  him ;  the  officers  of 
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the  ConTention  pointed  him  out  to  the  spectators  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  ferocious  beast  is  exposed  in  a  menagerie.  The 
unhappy  being  feigned  death  to  escape  the  insults  and  iopio- 
roiny  heaped  upon  him.  A  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  who,  while  he  rejoiced  in  the  down- 
fal  of  a  tyrant,  pitied  the  unfortunate  creature  thus  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies,  approached  Robespierre,  unfastened 
his  garter,  and,  drawing  down  his  stocking,  placed  his  finger 
on  the  artery  in  his  leg,  whose  full  and  regular  pulsations 
announced  the  vital  strength  he  still  possessed.  "  Let  him 
be  searched ! "  exclaimed  the  crowd ;  and  upon  so  doing,  a 
brace  of  pistols,  with  the  arms  of  France  engraved  on  the 
case  that  contained  them,  were  found  in  his  pocket.  "  What 
a  scoundrel !  '*  cried  the  bystanders  ;  "  a  proof  of  liis 
aspiring  to  the  throne  may  be  found  in  his  using  the  pro- 
scribed symbols  of  royalty."  These  pistols,  shut  up  in  their 
cases  still  loaded,  abundantly  testify  that  Robespierre  did  not 
shoot  himself. 

At  this  instant  Legendre  entered  the  Salle,  and,  approach- 
ing the  prostrate  body  of  his  enemy,  apostrophised  it  in  a 
theatrical  voice  and  manner.  "Ha,  ha  I  tyrant,"  said  he 
with  a  gesture  of  defiance,  "  you,  for  whom  only  yesterday 
the  republic  was  not  vast  enough,  are  now  contented  with 
about  two  feet  in  width  upon  a  little  table ! "  Robespierre 
must  have  listened  with  horror  and  contempt  to  the  voice  of 
a  man  who  had  so  frequently  been  awed  into  perfect  silence 
by  a  single  glance  from  himself,  and  whose  fulsome  adula- 
tions, after  the  death  of  Danton,  had  so  greatly  disgusted 
him :  although  lying  motionless,  and  apparently  unconscious, 
he  both  heard  and  saw  all  that  was  passing  around  him. 
The  blood  that  flowed  from  his' wounds  coagulated  in  his 
mouth;  regaining  a  little  strength,  he  stanched  this  blood 
with  the  fur  that  covered  the  case  of  his  pistols;  his 
dim  but  still  observing  eye  wandered  among  the  crowd  as 
though  seeking  some  friendly  countenance  from  whom  be 
might  hope  to  obtain  either  justice  or  compassion ;  but  vain 
was  the  search :  horror  alone  was  imprinted  on  every  fsLce, 
and  the  wretched  man  shuddered,  and  closed  his  eyes.  The 
heat  of  the  chamber  was  most  oppressive :  a  burning  fever 
glowed  on  the  cheeks  of  Robespierre,  while  streams  of  per- 
spiration streamed  from  his  brow :  no  hand  was  extended  to 
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assist  him.  They  had  placed  beside  him,  on  the  table,  a  cUp 
of  vinegar,  and  a  sponge.  From  time  to  time  he  moistened 
the  sponge,  and  applied  it  to  his  lips. 

After  this  long  exposure  at  the  entrance  of  the  Salle, 
from  whence  the  fallen  man  could  hear  the  vehement  lan- 
guage employed  against  himself  by  all  who  spoke  from  the 
tribune,  he  was  removed  to  the  Committee  of  General 
Safety,  where  Billaud,  CoUot,  and  Vadier,  his  most  implacable 
enemies,  awaited  to  go  through  the  form  of  his  examination  ; 
but  he  replied  only  by  looks.  His  interrogators  shortened 
his  misery  and  their  own  gratification.  Robespierre  was 
then  conveyed  to  the  H6tel  Dieu,  where  his  wounds  were 
examined  and  dressed.  Among  the  wounded  taken  there, 
he  found  Couthon  received  as  lame  and  infirm,  Henriot, 
whose  limbs  were  frightfully  mutilitated  by  his  fall  from  the 
window,  and  his  own  brother,  whose  fracture  had  been  re- 
duced. When  the  surgeon  had  attended  to  all,  the  party 
was  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie,  and  placed  all  together 
in  the  aame  dungeon,  where  Saint-Just  awaited  them  beside 
the  corpse  of  Lebas. 

At  his  entry  into  the  Conciergerie,  Saint- Just  had  en- 
countered General  Hoche,  whom  he  had  himself  ordered 
into  confinement  but  a  few  weeks  previously ;  but  Hoche, 
instead  of  insulting  a  fallen  enemy,  cordially  pressed  his 
hand ;  then  stood  aside,  with  downcast  looks,  to  allow  the 
young  proconsul  to  pass.  So  true  it  is  that  noble  minds 
respect  misfoii;une  even  when  it  afiects  those  who  have 
caused  their  own  downfal. 

The  mayor,  Fleuriot-Lescot,  Payan,  Dumas,  ViTier,  pre- 
sident of  ihe  Jacobins,  old  Lavalette,  Duplay,  his  wife  and 
daughters,  the  guests  of  Robespierre,  all  at  first  taken  to 
the  Luxembourg,  were  now  brought  also  to  the  Conciergerie. 

At  three  o'clock  the  whole  party  was  led  or  carried,  as 
necessity  required,  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The 
judges  and  juries  were  composed  of  the  same  men  who  only 
a  few  hours  previously  were  ready  to  consign  to  death  all 
-who  were  inimical  to  the  very  individuals  they  were  now 
assembled  to  sacrifice. 

Fouquier-Tinville  read  the  extraordinary  decrees  with  his 
accustomed  tone  and  manner,  confining  himself  to  attesting 
the  legality  of  the  instruments  he  held  in  his  hand  ;  but  his 
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self-possession  did  not  go  far  enough  to  permit  his  raising 
his  eyes  on  Dumas,  his  colleague  in  the  Revolutionary  Tri* 
bunal,  or  on  Robespierre,  his  patron. 

As  the  clock  struck  six,  the  carts  appointed  to  convey  the 
condemned  to  the  scaffold  drew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  grand 
staircase.  Robespierre,  his  brother,  Couthon,  Henriot,  and 
Lebas,  were  merely  the  mangled  remains  of  men ;  they  were 
tied  by  the  arms,  legs  or  trunk,  to  the  bottom  of  the  first 
vehicle.  The  jolting  of  the  clumsy  machine,  as  it  rumbled 
over  the  stones,  drew  from  the  agonised  creatures  within 
shrieks  of  pain  and  dreadful  groans;  —  they  were  taken 
through  the  longest  and  most  populous  streets  of  Paris. 
Every  window,  door,  and  balcony — even  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  were  crowded  with  spectators,  of  whom  the  principal 
part  were  women  dressed  as  for  a  fete;  these  clapped  their 
hands  joyfully  as  the  procession  passed,  and  seemed  to  fancy 
they  were  expiating  the  enormities  of  the  reign  of  terror  by 
execrating  him  who  had  bestowed  his  own  name  on  it.  The 
cart  was  beset  by  the  children  and  friends  of  former  idetims 
shouting,  "  Kill  him !  Kill  him  !  Let  the  guillotine  do  its 
work  on  him!"  While  the  people,  preserving  a  gloomy 
silence,  looked  on  without  any  demonstration  of  either  satis- 
faction or  regret,  groups  of  children,  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  fathers  —  women,  whose  husbands  had  been 
torn  from  them,  alone  broke  through  the  file  of  gens  cTarmes, 
and  clinging  to  the  wheels  and  axles  of  the  carts,  loaded 
Robespierre  with  bitter  imprecations,  as  though  fearing  that 
death  would  cheat  them  of  their  revenge  and  exultation. 
The  head  of  Robespierre  was  bound  with  a  blood-stained 
handkerchief,  that  supported  his  chin,  and  was  tied  over  bis 
hair,  leaving  only  one  of  his  cheeks,  his  forehead,  and  eyes 
visible.  The  gens  (Tarmes  who  escorted  him  pointed  him  out 
to  the  people  by  a  contemptuous  motion  of  the  point  of  their 
sabres.  The  unfortunate  object  of  these  humiliations  turned 
away  his  head  and  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  as  though 
commiserating  the  error  of  those  who  attributed  to  him  alone 
all  the  crimes  committed  in  his  name.  The  whole  of  his 
intellect  seemed  centered  in  his  eyes,  while  his  attitude  indi- 
cated resignation  and  not  fear :  the  mystery  that  had 
veiled  his  life  shrouded  his  thoughts,  and  he  died  without 
one  last  word. 
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XXY.  Before  the  house  of  the  artisan  where  hiB  had 
resided,  the  father,  mother,  and  children  all  in  prison,  a 
party  of  women  stopped  the  procession,  and  commenced 
dancing  round  the  cart.  A  lad  carried  a  pailful  of  blood, 
obtained  from  some  butchers,  and  dipping  a  broom  into  it, 
bespattered  the  walls  of  the  house.  Robespierre  closed  his 
eyes  at  this  spectacle,  unable  to  look  at  the  insult  offered  to 
the  friendly  roof  under  which  he  had  introduced  so  much 
wretdiedness.  This  was  the  only  indication  of  feeling  he 
manifested  during  his  six  and  thirty  hours'  suffering. 

The  same  evening  these  furies  broke  into  the  prison  where 
the  wife  of  Duplay  was  confined,  strangled  her,  and  then 
hung  her  up  to  the  iron  rod  of  the  curtains. 

The  procession  again  moved  on  towards  the  scaffold. 
Couthon  was  absorbed  in  thought ;  the  younger  Robespierre 
in  great  agony.  The  shaking  of  the  vehicle^  by  disturbing 
the  newly  set  bone  of  his  leg,  wrung  from  him  involuntary 
cries  of  pain.  The  countenance  of  Henriot  was  besmeared 
with  blood,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  some  drunken 
objecty  picked  up  in  the  kennel ;  his  uniform  had  been  taken 
0%  and  his  under  garments  were  all  soiled  with  mud.  Saint- 
Just,  on  the  contrary,  was  neatly,  though  plainly  dressed; 
his  hair  had  been  cut  short,  and  his  pale  features  were  im- 
pressed with  calm  resignation,  while  his  whole  manner  was 
equally  removed  from  any  appearance  of  haughtiness  or 
abjectness.  It  was  evident  he  looked  beyond  the  scaffold  into 
eternity.  Conscious  that  he  died  from  a  faithful  adherence  to 
his  principles,  he  reproached  not  fate,  but  contented  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  master 
and  the  mission  intrusted  to  him.  Singular  and  imperfect 
being,  Saint-Just  possessed  mere  intelligence  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  while  heart  was  wanting  alike  to  his  nature 
and  his  theory.  The  want  of  that  organ  left  his  conscience 
without  an  accuser,  and  he  died  execrated  and  detested, 
without  feeling  himself  guilty.  When  reviewing  the  cha^ 
racter  of  Saint* Just,  we  are  struck  with  surprise  to  find  so 
much  dogmatism  with  so  much  youth ;  such  fanaticism  in  one 
so  liberal ;  so  much  of  conscientious  feeling  in  one  so  im- 
passible. 

Having  reached  the  base  of  the  statue  of  Liberty,  the  exe- 
cutioners carried  the  wounded  men  to  the  platform  of  the 
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gQillotine.  Not  one  of  them  addressed  a  word  or  a  reproach 
to  the  people ;  thej  read  their  doom  too  clearly  in  the  un- 
moved coantenances  of  the  spectators.  Bohespierre  mounted 
the  ladder  with  a  firm  step.  Before  the  knife  was  loosened, 
the  executioners  pulled  off  the  bandage  which  enveloped  his 
face,  in  order  to  prevent  the  linen  from  deadening  the  blow 
of  the  axe.  The  agony  occasioned  by  this  drew  from  the 
wretched  sufferer  a  cry  of  anguish  that  was  heard  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Place  de  la  Revolution ;  then  followed  a 
silence  like  that  of  the  grave,  interrupted,  at  intervals,  by  a 
dull,  sullen  noise ;  the  guillotine  fell,  and  the  head  of  Robes- 
pierre rolled  into  the  basket  The  crowd  held  their  breath  for 
some  seconds,  then  burst  into  a  loud  and  unanimous  cheering. 

Saint-fJust  then  appeared  standing  on  the  scaffold.  His 
tall,  slight  figure,  head  cast  down,  and  arms  tightly  pinioned, 
rendered  him  an  object  of  commiseration,  as  his  feet  were 
bathed  in  the  blood  of  his  master.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  years  and  two  days,  without  opening  his  lips,  and 
carrying  his  sentiments  with  liim  to  the  grave. 

XV.  Such  was  the  end  of  Robespierre  and  his  party, 
surprised  and  immolated  by  the  very  manoeuvre  which  he 
had  planned  to  bring  back  the  terror  to  the  law,  the  Revo- 
lution to  order,  and  the  republic  to  unity.  Overthrown  by 
men,  some  better  and  some  worse  than  himself,  he  had  the 
unutterable  misfortune  of  dying  the  same  day  on  which  the 
terror  ended,  and  thus  of  accumulating  on  his  name  the 
blood  of  punishments  he  would  fain  have  spared,  and  the 
curses  of  victims  he  would  willingly  have  saved. 

His  death  was  the  date,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  cessation 
of  terror.  Deaths  would  have  ceased  by  his  triumphs^  as 
they  did  by  his  death.  Thus  did  divine  justice  dishonour 
his  repentance,  and  cast  misfortune  on  his  good  inten- 
tions, making  of  his  tomb  a  gulf  filled  up.  It  has  made 
of  his  memory  an  enigma  of  which  history  trembles  to  pit>- 
nounce  the  solution,  fearing  to  do  him  injustice  if  she 
brand  it  as  crime,  or  to  create  horror  if  she  should  term  it 
virtue !  To  be  just  and  instructive,  we  must  unhesitatiiigly 
associate  these  two  words,  which  have  a  repugnancy  to  unite, 
and  compose  a  complex  word,  or  rather  it  is  impossible  to 
designate  what  we  must  despair  to  define.  This  man  was, 
and  must  ever  remain,  shadowy — undefined. 
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There  is  a  design  in  his  life,  and  this  design  is  vast  —  the 
reign  of  reason,  by  the  medium  of  democracy.     There  is  a 
momentum,  and  that  momentum  is  divine — it  was  a  thirst 
after  the  truth  and  justice  in  the  laws.     There  is  an  action, 
and  that  action  is  meritorious — it  is  the  struggle  for  life  and 
death  against  vice,  lying,  and  despotism.     There  is  a  devo- 
tion, and  this  devotion  is  as  constant,  absolute,  as  an  antique 
.  immolation — it  was  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  of  his  youth,  his 
repose,  his  happiness,  his  ambition,  his  life,  his  memory,  and 
his  work.    Finally,  there  is  a  means,  and  that  means  is,  in 
turns,  execrable  or  legitimate — it  is  popularity.  He  caressed 
the  people  by  its  ignoble  tendencies,  he  exaggerated  sus- 
picion, excited  envy,  sharpened  anger,  envenomed  vengeance. 
He  opened  the  veins  of  the  social  body  to  cure  the  disease  ; 
but  he  allowed  life  to  flow  out,  pure  or  impure,  with  indif- 
ference, without  casting  himself  between  the  victims  and 
the  executioners.     He  did  not  desire  evil,  and  yet  accepted 
it.     He  surrendered  to  what  he  believed  the  pressure  of 
situation,  the  heads  of  the  king,  the  queen,  their  innocent 
sister.      He  yielded  to  pretended  necessity  the  head  of 
Vergniaud :  to  fear  and  domination  the  head  of  Danton.  He 
allowed  his  name  to  serve,  for  eighteen  months,   as  the 
standard  of  the  scaffold,  and  the  justification  of  death.     He 
hoped  subsequently  to  redeem  that  which  is  never  redeemed 
—  present  crime,  through  the  purity,  the  holiness  of  future 
institutions.     He  was  intoxicated  with  the  perspective  of 
public  felicity,  whilst  France  was  palpitating  on  the  block. 
He    desired  to  extirpate,  with  the  iron  blade,  all  the  ill- 
growing  roots  of  the  social  soil.     He  believed  himself  to 
be  the  right  end  of  Providence,  because  he  had  the  feeling 
and   plan  of  it  in  his  imagination.     He  put  himself  in  the 
place    of  God.     He  desired  to  be  the  exterminating   and 
creative    genius  of   the  Revolution.      He  forgot   that    if 
every  man  thus  made  a  deity  of  himself,  there  could  only 
reraain   one  man  on  the  globe  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
and   that  this\last  man  would  be  the  assassin  of  all  the 
others !     He  besmeared  with  blood  the  purest  doctrines  of 
philosophy.     He  inspired  the  future  with  a  dread  of  the 
people's  reign,  repugnance  to  the  institution  of  the  republic, 
a  doubt  of  liberty.     He  fell  at  last  in  his  first  struggle  with 
the   terror,  because  he  did  not  acquire,  by  resisting  it  at 
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first,  the  right  of  power  to  quell  it.  His  principles  were 
sterile  and  fatal  like  his  proscriptions,  and  he  died  ex- 
claiming (with  the  despondency  of  Brutus),  "  the  repablic 
perishes  with  me ! "  He  was  in  effect,  at  that  moment,  the 
soul  of  the  republic,  and  it  vanished  with  his  last  sigL  If 
Robespierre  had  maintained  himself  pore,  and  made  no  con- 
cessions to  the  wild  schemes  of  demagogues  up  to  this  crisis 
of  weariness  and  remorse,  the  republic  would  have  survived, 
grown  young  again,  and  triumphed  in  him.  It  sought  a 
ruler,  whilst  he  only  appeared  as  its  accomplice,  and  was 
preparing  to  become  its  CromweU. 

Robespierre's  crowning  misfortune  in  perishing  was  not 
so  much  in  failing  and  dragging  down  the  republic  with  him, 
as  in  not  bequeathing  to  democracy  in  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  had  desired  to  personify  it  most  faithfully,  one  of 
those  pure,  bright,  immortal  figures,  which  avenge  a  cause 
for  the  abandonment  of  fortune,  and  protest  against  ruin  by 
the  unqualified  and  unreserved  admiration  with  which  they 
inspire  posterity.  The  republic  required  a  Cato  of  Utica 
in  the  martyrology  of  its  founders.  Robespierre  was  only 
its  Marius,  without  his  sword.  The  democracy  required  a 
glory  whose  rays  should  be  for  ever  resplendent  with  the 
name  of  some  man  from  its  cradle.  Robespierre  only  reached 
undeviating  firmness  of  purpose,  unquestionable  incorrupti- 
bility, and  unbounded  remorse.  This  was  the  punishment 
of  this  man-— the  punishment  of  the  people — of  the  time 
as  of  the  future.  A  cause  is  frequently  but  the  name  of  an 
individuaL  The  cause  of  the  democracy  should  not  be 
condemned  to  veil  or  justify  that  of  Robespierre.  The  type 
of  democracy  should  be  magnanimous,  generous,  clement, 
and  indisputable  as  truth. 

XVI.  The  great  epoch  of  the  Revolution  ended  with  Robes- 
pierre and  Saint-Just.  The  second  race  of  revolutionists 
began.  The  republic  fell  from  tragedy  into  intrigue,  from 
spiritualism  into  ambition,  from  fanaticism  into  cupidity. 
At  this  moment  when  every  thing  grows  small,  let  us  learn 
to  contemplate  what  was  so  vast. 

The  Revolution  had  only  lasted  five  years.  These  five 
years  are  five  centuries  for  France.  Never  perhaps  on  this 
earth,  at  any  period  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  did  any  country  produce,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
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such  an  eruption  of  ideas,  men,  natures,  characters,  geniuses, 
talents,  catastrophes,  crimes,  and  virtues,  as  during  these 
convulsive  throes  of  the  social  and  political  future  which  is 
called  by  the  name  of  France,  Neither  the  age  of  Caesar 
and  Octavius  at  Borne,  nor  the  age  of  Charlemagne  amongst 
the  Gauls  and  in  Germany,  nor  the  age  of  Pericles  in 
Athens,  nor  of  Leo  X.  in  Italy,  nor  of  Louis  XIV.  in  France, 
nor  of  Cromwell  in  England.  It  was  as  if  the  earth  were 
in  labour  to  produce  a  progressive  order  of  societies,  and 
made  an  effort  of  fecundity  comparable  to  the  energetic 
work  of  regeneration  which  Providence  desired  to  accom- 
plish. Men  were  born  like  the  instantaneous  personifica- 
tions of  things  which  should  think,  speak,  or  act.  Voltaire, 
good  sense ;  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  ideal ;  Condorcet, 
calculation ;  IVIirabeau,  impetuosity ;  Vergniaud,  impulse ; 
Danton,  audacity;  Marat,  fury;  Madame  Roland,  enthu- 
siasm; Charlotte  Corday,  vengeance ;  Robespierre,  Utopia: 
Saint-Just,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Revolution.  Behind  these 
came  the  secondary  men  of  each  of  these  groups,  forming 
a  body  which  the  Revolution  detached  after  having  united 
it,  and  the  members  of  which  she  brake,  one  by  one,  as  use- 
less implements.  Light  shone  from  every  point  of  the  hori- 
zon at  once ;  darkness  fell  back ;  prejudices  were  cast  off; 
consciences  were  freed ;  tyrannies  trembled,  and  the  people 
rose.  Thrones  crumbled:  intimidated  Europe  ceased  to 
strike,  and,  stricken  herself,  receded  in  order  to  gaze  on  this 
grand  spectacle  at  a  greater  distance.  This  deadly  struggle 
for  the  cause* of  human  reason  is  a  thousand  times  more 
glorious  than  the  victories  of  the  armies  which  succeeded  to 
it.  It  acquired  for  the  world  inalienable  truths,  instead  of 
acquiring  for  a  nation  the  precarious  increase  of  provinces. 
It  enlarged  the  domain  of  mind,  instead  of  expanding  the 
limits  of  a  people.  Martyrdom  is  its  glory;  its  ambition 
virtue.  We  are  proud  to  be  of  a  race  of  men  to  whom 
Providence  has  permitted  the  conception  of  such  ideas,  and 
to  be  the  child  of  an  age  which  has  impressed  its  impulses 
on  such  advances  of  the  human  mind.  We  glorify  France 
in  its  intelligence,  its  character,  its  soul,  its  blood!  The 
beads  of  these  men  fall  one  by  one;  some  justly,  others 
unjustly  ;  but  they  fall  in  consummation  of  the  work.  We 
accuse  or  absolve ;  weep  or  curse  them.    Individuals  are 
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innocent  or  guiltj,  loved  or  hateful,  victims  or  executioners. 
The  workin<;  out  is  vast,  and  the  idea  soars  above  the  in* 
struments,  like  the  ever  pure  cause  over  the  horrors  of  the 
field  of  battle.  After  five  years,  the  Revolution  is  nothing 
but  a  vast  cemetery.  Over  the  tomb  of  each  of  these  vic- 
tims is  inscribed  a  word  which  characterises  it.  Over  one, 
Philosophy;  another,  Eloquence;  another,  Genius;  another. 
Courtage:  here  Crime,  there  Virtue:  but  over  one  and  all  is 
written,  "  Died  for  posterity,"  and,  "  Workman  in  the  cause 
of  humanity." 

A  nation  should  unquestionably  bewail  its  dead,  and  not 
console  itself  for  one  head  unjustly  and  hatefully  sacrificed; 
but  it  should  not  regret  its  blood  when  it  has  flowed  to  bring 
forth  everlasting  truths.     God  hath  placed  this  price  on  the 
germinating  and  bursting  forth  of  his  designs  on  man.   Ideas 
vegetate  from  human  blood.    Revelations  descend  from  scaf^ 
foldsk     All  religions  derive  their  divinity  from  martyrdom. 
Let  us  then  pardon  the  sons  of  those  who  struggled  or  were 
victims.     Let  us  become  reconciled  over  their  tombs,  in 
order  that  we  may  renew  the  interrupted  work!     Crime 
has  lost  all  by  mingling  in  the  ranks  of  the  republic.     To 
contend  is  not  to  immolate.     Let  us  take  away  the  crime 
from  the  cause  of   the  people,   as  a  weapon  whicli  has 
wounded  its  hand,  and  changed  liberty  into  despotism ;  let 
us  not  seek  to  justify  the  scaffold  by  the  counl^,  and  the 
proscriptions  by  liberty ;  let  us  not  harden  the  feelings  of 
the  age  by  the  sophistry  of  revolutionary  energy ;   let  us 
leave  human  nature  its  heart,  that  is  the  surest  and  most  in- 
fallible of  its  principles ;  and  let  us  resign  ourselves  to  the 
condition  of  human  affairs.     The  History  of  the  Revolution 
is  glorious  and  sad  as  the  morrow  of  a  victory,  and  the  eve 
of  a  battle.     But  if  this  history  be  full  of  mourning,  it  is 
also  full  of  faith.    It  resembles  the  antique  drama,  in  which, 
whilst  the  narrator  gives  the  recital,  the  chorus  of  the  peo- 
ple sings  the  glory,  bewails  the  victims,  and  raises  a  hymn 
of  consolation  and  hope  to  God ! 
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roux,  83 ;  to  her  father,  85 ;  her  trial. 
86;  her  execution,  91. 

Cordeliers,  club  of,  i.  36  ;  proceediogt  of, 
78  ;  their  address  to  the  National  As- 
sembly, 108. 

Corsica,  efTorU  of  under  Paoli,    i.  401, 

Courts  of  Europe,  their  hostility  to  the 
Revolution,*i.  900. 

Couthon,  speeches  of,  i.  349,  iL'.  503,  iii. 
45 ;  his  character,  ii.  100.:  his  mode- 
ration, iii.  227. 

Custine,  general,  ezpeditioffi  of,  it  271  ; 
captures  Spire,  379 ;  his  successes,  373 ; 
his  arrest,  lii.  99 ;  trial  of,  131 ;  his 
daughter-in-law,  133;  his  seatenoe. 
134  i  his  execution,  136. 


Dampierre,  death  of,  iii.  196. 

Danton,  speeches  of,  i.  82,  iL  490,  510 ; 
character  of,  i.  139,  ii.  146,  ilL  101. 
391 ;  his  connexion  with  Dumoories,  1. 
429,  ii.  173  ;  his  origiu  and  life.  i.  471 ; 
growing  power  of,  ii.  8  ;  the  queen*s 
reliance  on,  10;  policy  of,  13,  170,  987, 
441  ;  inflames  the  mob,  61 ;  a  minis- 
ter, 86;  supremacy  of  109;  demands 
leave  to  make  domidliary  visits,  114; 
prophecy  of,  174 ;  resigns  hi«  power, 
176;  separates  from  the  Girtnidfits, 
221 ;  his  qualities  as  a  statesman,  2.^ ; 
energetic  conduct  of,  454 ;  hia  meeting 
with  Robespierre,  461 ;  marries  Made- 
moiselle G^y,462 ;  projects  the  lestora. 
tion,  463 ;  accuses  the  Girondists,  4&i ; 
joins  the  Montagnords,  466 ;  heads  the 
Chamber,  iii.  5 ;  opposes  Vergniaud,  16; 
his  retirement,  102;  defence  of^  332; 
Robespierre's  jealousy  of  and  angrv 
disputes  with,  357,  360 ;  arrested  ancl 
imprisoned,  363 ;  accusatioos  against. 
367—373 ;  tried  with  his  colleagues,  378 ; 
his  defence,  379,  384;  coaspiracy'to 
rescue  him,  386 ;  his  sentence,  Z8J\  his 
last  hours,  388  ;  his  execution,  390. 

D'Artols,  Comte,  attempts  of,  iii.  914. 

Dauphin,  his  character,  ii.  '/73  ;  praver 
of,  275;  his  cruel  treatment,  iii.  141. 
420. 

David,  the  naioter,  insults  the  king,  it.  c^:. 

Deity,  public  celebration  for  restorinc 
the,  iii.  449. 

Departments,  insurrectionary  spirit  of  thf 
iii.  42;  their  representotivea  declar?.i 
4xaitors,  48. 

D'Epremesiiil,  Duval,  murdered,  U.  29. 

Desmoulins.  Camille,  character  of.  i.  li:< 
iii.  375;  his  attack,  on  La  Favette  ■ 
118;  speeches  of,  247,  iii.  335-  tit- 
tition  of,  i.  320 ;  hia  satires  against  th^ 
Orleans  fection,  ii.  492 ;  his  writing- . 
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iii.  327,  328, 338.  342-J44 ;  abandoned 
by  Robespierre,  iii.  34R;  imprisoned, 
ib. ;  letters  to  his  wife,  371. 381;  trial  of, 
379,  381, 385  ;  sentence  on,  387  ;  his  last 
hours,  388 ;  progress  to  the  scaffold.  389 ; 
his  execution,  390;  execution  of  his 
wife,  394. 
Dicutor,  Saint  Just's  speech  in  favour  of 

a,  iii.  4M. 
Dillon,  bis  counsels  respecting  the  Bel- 
gian   campaign,   ii.   102 ;     error    of, 
105 
Directory,  Secret,  meetings  of  the,  ii.  39i 
DomiciUary  visits  demanded  by  Danton, 

ii.  114. 
Drouet,  his  declaration,  i.  93. 
Droolo,  general,  death  of,  ii.  415. 
Duchesne.  Pdre,  writings  of,  iii.  326. 
Ducos,  speech  of,  i.  228. 
Dumouriez,  general,  his  talents,  i.  392, 
396.398,406,449,  459,  462;  patronised 
by  the  Girondists,  396;  sent  to  Poland. 
403;  appointed  commandant  of  Cher- 
bourg, 405 ;  in  favour  with  the  king, 
413;    his    policy.    414.428,    443;   his 
interview  with  the  queen.  416  ;  his  con- 
nexion witti  Danton,  429 ;  quits  Paris, 
464;  strategy   of,  ii.   103;  first  cam- 
paign under,   147,   150,  155;   triumph 
of.    166;   his   reception   of  the   com- 
missioners sent   by  the    Convention, 
165 ;  vow  of  friendship  with  Danton, 
'  173;  his  influence,  219,  419;  fights  the 
battle   of    Jemappes,     405;     military 
operations  of.  426,  431 ;  commissioners 
sent  to  arrest  him,  433  ;  suspended,  434  ; 
arrests  the   commissioners,   435 ;    his 
army  rebels,  436:  joins  the  Austrians, 
438 :  his  consequent  degradation,  439.  j 
DunJurk.  siege  of,  iii.  198. 
Duperret,  notices  of.  iii.  69. 
Dupin,  notices  of,  iii.  471. 
I>uplay,  family  of.  ii.  195. 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  the  friend  of  Mlra* 

beau,  i.  345. 
Duport,  his  execution,  iii.  283. 

Education,  equality  of  proclaimed,  liL 
116. 

Egalite.  Due  d'.  See  Orleans. 

Eglantine,  Fabre  d*,  accuses  the  Giron- 
dists, ii.  241. 

Elizabeth,  princess,  attack  upon,  i.  503  ; 
imprisoned,  iii.  420 ;  her  condemnation 
and  execution,  422,423. 

Enoigrants,  numbers  of,  i.  190;  their  con- 
duct and  character,  193,  195,  236,  453 ; 
il.  243 ;  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  pro- 
posed treaty  between  France  and  Prus- 
sia, ii.  169  ;  decree  against,  245. 

England,  political  sUte  of.  i.  175,  185 ; 
opinions  in  respecting  the  Revolution, 

•  ii.  375  ;  policy  of.  Ui.  197. 

Eprdmenily  Mad.  her  execution,  iii.  481 ; 
Europe,  political  state  of,  i.  173  ;  popu- 
lar movements  in,  i.  183. 
Executive  Committee,  their  sittings  per- 
manent,  iiL  28. 

Fabre  d*  Eglantine,  accasations  against, 
iii.  373,  379. 


Fauchet,  Abbe,   his  speecli  n^ainst  the 

priesthood,  1.  226 ;  biographical  notices 

of,  133,  334. 
Favier,  character  of,  i.  400 ;  his  influence. 

401. 
Federation,  day  of  the,  ii.  28. 
Fenelon,  character  of,  i.  15;  execution 

of,  iii.  416. 
Fernig,  Felicite,  notices  of.  ii.  417, 418. 
Fersen,  Count  de,  assists  the  king  in  his 

attempted  escape,  i.  56. 
Feuillants,  sUte  of  the  party,  i.  219. 
Finances.  sUte  of  the.  iii.  115. 
Firmont.  Abbe  de,  the  king's  confessor. 

ii.  345, 346. 
Florence,  political  state  of,  i.  179. 
Fonfrede's  letter  to  his  father,  ii.  245. 
Fontenay.  Madamede,  her  beauty,  iii.  315. 
Fouche,  character  of.  iii.  234;  his  letter  to 

Collot  d'Herbois,  249. 
Fouchet,  speech  of,  ii.  283. 
Fouquier-Tinviile.    number  of   victims 

condemned  by,  ill.  290. 
Fox.  political  character  of.  ii.  381. 
France,  emigrants  fronfi,  i.  190  ;  state  of, 

477,  ii.  177,486 ;  republicanism  necessary 

to,  ii.. 178;  her  military  enthusiasm,  393; 

armies    of,     397;    general    campaign, 

398  ;  perils  of,  iii.  42 ;  coalition  against, 

194. 
Francfort,  captured  by  the  French,  ii.  373( 

evacuated,  374. 
Freemasonry,  in  Germany,  i.  188.    , 


Garat,  notices  of,  ii.  242. 515. 

Gely,  Mad'elle,  her  marriage  with  Dan* 
ton,  ii.  462. 

General  Safety.  Committee  of,  its  san- 
guinary spirit,  iii.  469. 

Genlis,  Mad.  de,  her  beauty  aAd  accom- 
plishments, i.  359 ;  marries  count  dc 
Sillery,  SCO. 

Genoa,  political  state  of,  i.  179. 

Gensonne,  the  Girondist,  i.  229.  314^ 
attacks  Robespierre,  ii.32d;  his  exe- 
cution, iii.  184.. 

Gerle,  Dora,  hallucinations  of,  iii,  474. 

Germany,  political  state  of,  i.  173,  187; 
literature  of,  189;  confederation  of,, 
451  ;  successes  of  the  French  in,  ii. 
373 ;  preparations  for  war,  374. 

Gillet's  letter  to  Robespierre,  iii.  25Q. 

Gironde,  department  of  the,  i.  145. 

Girondists,  their  history,  i.  2  ;  their  origin 
and  leaders,  142,  145  ;  their  charac- 
teristics and  objects,  221,  314;  their 
violent  speeches,  238—244,  373  ;  their 
union,  272 ;  their  treachery,  306, 
423  ;  rupture  among,  306 ;  committee 
of,  312;  their' report,  313;  their 
plans,  366 ;  ministry,  formed  of,  395 ; 
M.Roland's  letter  to  the,  426;  aiiar« 
rel  with  the  Jacobins,  436;  Verg* 
niaud  their  principal  orator,  447.; 
their  increase,  468;  adopt  the  re- 
public, ii.  18;  united  with  the  Jacobins, 
30  ;  their  sentiments,  185 ;  Danton's 
separation  from  them,  820;  accused 
by    D' Eglantine,    241  ;     their    meeU 

I  iugs,  247 ;  their  embarrassments,  440  ; 
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Wnrat  tli«lr  enenr,  44S;  ptotf  for 
thetr  deftruction,  452;  t!>pir  dlvi. 
•Ions.  4A7  ;  their  Influence,  401 ;  nc 
CiiMd  by  Danton.  46A;  their  proposed 
conitlttition,  477 ;  **  Cummlssion  of 
TwelTe"  selected  from  them,  ft06; 
dereateti  by  the  Montafrixtrds,  520, 
iii.  1  ;  connpiracy  for  aiSMs«inatin?,  \i\. 
S ;  discovered,  8  ;  their  tin  popularity, 
T;   their    poaltlon,    R;    Ht>bespierre's' 

'  attacks  on,  81  ;  their  defeat.  23; 
atarm  for  their  safety,  2tt  ;  excitement 

;  airainst,  31 ;  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safely  aRaln«t,  32;  their 
fidl.  36;  their  flight,  Yl ;  St.  Just's 
report  against,  47;  a  portion  ralce 
renige  in  Caen,  4U,  61  ;  feeling  in 
farour  of  in  Normandy,  60;  fo- 
ment insurrection  in  the  north,  61  ; 
their  miserable  condition,  95;  their 
fate,  96;    Aroar's  report  against,  162; 

:  iTOprlsoned.  16%  l«;7;  their  trial,  172; 
characteristics  of  the  prisoners,  173— 
175;  thfir  condemnation,  177;  their 
execution,  185 ;  reflections,  186 ;  per- 
secutions against  those  who  had  fled, 
2173  ;  their  siifTerings,  2^4  ;  tiieir  melan- 
choly fate,  279,  2»0 ;  reliques  of  In  the 
National  Convention  at  the  full  of 
Robespierre,  512. 

Couvlon,  speech  of,  i.  348. 

Government,  theories  of,  iii.  105. 

Orandmalson,  Mad.,  her  execution,  Hi. 
481. 

Grangeneux,  his  devotion  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. 11. 23. 

Graves  for  the  victims,  il,  1 16. 

Gregoire,  speech  of,  ii.284. 

Gregory,  bishop,  his  nuhle  conduct,  ill. 
3(iO. 

Guadct,  biographical  notices  of,  i.  816, 
ii.  11  ;  his  speecheK.  i.  316.  433,  li.  472, 
503.  5C5 ;  his  interview  with  the  king, 
il.  12  ;  his  execution.  Hi.  27H. 

Guillotine,  described,  11.  358;  reign  of 
the.  111.  292. 

GustaTus.  king  of  Sweden,  i.  IRl ;  con- 
spiracy against,  385 ;  a^sashinated,  386. 

fKbert,  the  Communist,  arrested,  ii.  511 ; 
set  at  liberty,  iii.  6;  Robespierre's 
attack  on.  329;  quarrels  with  D<8. 
monlins,  337;  his  during,  346;  re- 
arrested, and  executed  with  his  party, 
3£3 

,  Madame,  her  execution,  iii.  293. 

Menriot,  character  of.  II.  515  ;  daring 
conduct  of.  iii.  528 ;  arrested,  529  ;  his 
execution,  541. 

Herault-de-S^chelles,  speech  of,  ii.  519 ; 
accusations  against,  iii.  373;  liischiimc- 
ter.  374 ;  his  trial,  379 ;  his  execution, 
390. 

Hierarchy,  weakness  of  the,  ill.  299. 

Hoclie,  general,  notices  of,  iii.  204; 
defeats  the  Prussians,  401 ;  arrest  of, 
ib. 

Holland,  tolerant  spirit  in,  L  186. 

Hondschoote.  battle  of,  iii.  201. 

Howe,  admiral,  defeat*  the  French  fleet, 
iii.  401. 


Hue,  M.,  his  secret  correfipoiideBee  wUl 

Marie  Antoinette,  iii.  139. 
Huguenin,  declaration  of,  i.  49& 

Insurrection  fomented  through  the  coon, 
try,  iii.  13,  40. 

Iron  Chest  of  the  Tuileriet,  ii.  391, 297. 

Isabeau,  notices  of,  iii.  314. 

Iinard,  character  of,  1.  229 ;  cpeechet  of. 
230,  244,  iii  32 ;  chosen  president  of 
the  National  Convention,  li.  601 ;  his 
declaration,  504  ;  firmness  of,  513. 

Italy,  political  state  of,  1.  178 ;  poets  and 
philosophers  of,  184. 

Jacobins,  origin  of  the  club,  1. 83 ;  the 
members,  34;  their  proceedings,  79; 
Robespierre*s  and  Danton's  addresses 
to  the.  80, 82 ;  denunciations  against  De 
Les^art,  879;  their  joy  at  the  death 
of  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  390;  adopt 
the  bonnet  rouge,  418 ;  quarrel  with 
the  Girondists,  436 ;  unite  With  them, 
ii.  30;  their .  leaders,  82;  their  in- 
creasing  power,  and  contentions  with 
the  Girondists,  181, 183  ;  their  momen- 
tary decline,  191 ;  their  address,  Ui. 
1 13 ;  their  blood-thlrstiness,  249 ;  their 
(kll  with  Robespierre,  S34. 

Jemappes,  battle  of,  ii.  999—413. 

Jourdan,  butcheries  of,  i.  324. 

.  general,  his  military  operations,  tii. 

397. 

Journals  of  Paris,  Tiolence  of  the,  i.  438, 

Kellermann,  general,  bravery  of,  11.162; 
notices  of,  ill.  918;  bombards  Lyons,  220. 

Kersaint,  character  of,  11.  202;  bis  dis- 
putes, 203 :  letter  of.  342. 

King.    See  Louis  XVL 

Kloots,  Anacbarsis,  Robespierre's  attack 
on,  iii.  334. 

La  Belle  Bouquetidre,  savage  morder 
of,  ii.  138. 

Lacombe,  Rose,  character  of.  Hi.  338. 

Lacroix,  imprisonment  of,  iii.  364;  trial 
of,  381. 

Ladmiral,  plans  the  asMsalnaftkm  of 
Robespierre,  iii.  441  ;  attacks  Collet 
D'Herbois.  442;  his  execution,  481. 

La  Fayette,  biographical  notices  of,  i.  37 ; 
his  popularity,  89  ;  attacks  on,  72,  82, 
118;  power  assumed  by,  73;  letter  of, 
251  ;  his  retirement,  2.')2;  candidate 
for  the  mayoralty  of  Paris,  253;  bis 
interference  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
361 ;   military  character  of,  448 ;  difll- 

'  cuttles  of,  )i.  5 ;  his  declining  popa- 
larity,  6,  14  ;  plans  of,  ,9,  98  ;  made 
prisoner,  99. 

Lajallle,  M.  de,  attacked  by  the  papnlaee, 
1.339. 

Lamballe,  Princess,  notices  of,  I.  506; 
attempt  to  save  her  life,  ii.  134;  murder 
of,  136. 

Lameths,  The,  character  of,  L  S8. 

Lamourette's  attempt  to  reconcile  par- 
ties, ii.  25. 

Lanjuiaais,  character  of,  iii.  S; 
of, 4;  ldsl»oldaddi«u,IO. 
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La  Flaiae,  partv  or,  arraigned  against 

Robespierre,  til.  512. 
LareTeilidre-L^peaux,  sufferings  of,  iii. 

411. 
Lasource,  speech  of,  iJ.  204. 
Lnuzun,  Due  de,  character  of,  1.  474. 
Lchas,  notices  of,  iii.  318  ;  letter  of,  lb. ; 

suicide  of,  535. 
Lebon,  Joseph,  sanguinary  q>irlt  of,  iii, 

312. 
Legendre,  character  of,  i.  482 ;  his  inso* 
lence^  504;  his  appeal    in  favour  of 
Danton,  Iii.  365;  taunts  Kobespierre 
after  his  fall,  538. 
Le^rrand  d'AlIeray,  virtuous  character  of, 

iii.  S91 ;  his  execution,  ib. 
Leopold  of  Austria,  his  character,  i.  377 ; 
his  death,  381 ;  supposed  to  lie  poisoned, 
382 ;  his  vices  and  virtues,  383. 
Lessart,  the  minister,  loyalty  of,  i.  377 ;  his 
despatch  to  the  Austrian  court,  378; 
denounced  by  the  Jacobins,  379 ;  by  the 
Girondists,  393;  superseded  by  Roland, 
394. 
Levasseur,  speech  of,  iii.  31 :  anecdotes 

of,  470. 
Lille,  besieged,  il.  891. 
Lodoislui,  devotedness  of,  ii.  453. 
J^ongwi,  effects  of  the  capture  of,  iL  112. 
Louis  de  Narbonne,  character  of,  1.  205. 
Louis  XVL,  his  personal  appearance  and 
character,  L  17.  18.  454 ;  his  brothers, 
45,  195 ;  attempts  to  escape,  4G,  51, 58  ; 
reco^isad  by  Drouet,  62 ;  recaptured, 
65 ;  agitated  state  of  Paris  on  his  escape, 
70;  his  manifesto,  76;  his  re.«ntrance 
into  Paris.  94;   liis  capture  reported 
to  the  Nation.il  Assembly,  96 ;  courage 
of  his  queen.  l98 ;  effects  of  his  flight, 
99 ;  his  address  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  National    Assembly,  105;  consti* 
tution  presented  to,  166 ;  his  reply  and 
accepUnce  of  it,   167;   dissolves   the 
National  Assembly,  171 ;  his  letter  to 
the   King   of  Prussia,   192;   first  au- 
dience with    the   National  Assembly, 
:    ai3 ;   deprived  of  hU  (ities,  21t;   his 
address  to  the  National  Assembly,  219 ; 
new  policy  of,  234 ;  letter  to  the  Assem- 
bly, 422;  proposes  war  with  Austria, 
445;   the  mob  breali  into  his  palace, 
601  ;  his  danger,  503 ;  feeling  in  his  fa. 
Tour,  ii.  2;  his  interview  with  Fetlon, 
3 ;   his  kingly  dignity  suspended,  84 ; 
fata  of  his   adherents,  89;  sent  with 
his  family  to  tlie  Temple,  93 ;  attendants 
dismissed,    94;    sends   a  message  to 
the  Assemblv,  54;  is  insulted,  60;  his 
death     considered      necessary,     249; 
charges   prepared   against   him,   250; 
conSnement  m  the  Temple,  and  treat- 
ment, 257—280,  327 ;  arrested  and  se- 
parated (h>m  hit  family,  267  ;  habits  of, 
274;    bis  inviolability  discussed,  281; 
debates  on   the   trial   of,  801 ;   sum- 
moned to  the  Convention,  308 ;  act  of 
accusation,  311 ;  his  examination,  312 ; 
Male>herbes   undertakes   his  defence, 
316  ;   his  will,  318 ;  his  defence,  221 ; 
debate  In  the   Convention,  325;   de- 
dared  fulltj,  3a0(  his  ftcmneu,  349; 


his  last  demands.  343;  interview  with 

I  his  wife  aud  children,  348 ;  instructions 
to  Clery,  355 ;  his  progress  to  the 
scaffold,  356 ;  his  resignation,  359 ; 
his  execution,  360;  opinions  upon  it, 
3<>1 ;  univer5.il  indignation  inspired  by 
his  death,  383. 

Louis-Philippe,  Due  de  Cluurtres,  cha- 
racter of,  ii.  159;  early  career.  160; 
his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Jemappes, 
409. 

Louvet,  speeches  of,  i.  310,  il.  222,  231. 
iii.  62 ;  biographical  notices  of.  il  229; 
dangers  of,  452. 

Luckner,  Marshal,  character  of,  1.  476L 

Lux,  Adam,  notices  of,  iii.  88, 91, 92. 

Lyons,  description  of,  iii.  205 ;  guillotine 
erected  at,  209 ;  proceedings  of  the  Ja- 
cobins at,  211;  state  of  parties  in, 
213  ;  besieged  by  the  Convention,  219  ; 
bombarded,  220 ;  capture  of,  225 ;  severe 
measures  against,  230,  236 ;  dcmolitiou 
of,  232  ;  wholesale  massacres,  238,  241 ; 
decimated,  240,  245 ;  triUts  of  heroism 
at,  246. 

Mack,  colonel,  his  negotiations  with  Du/* 
mourlez,  ii.  429. 

Maignet,  his  crueltle*.  iii.  114. 

Maillard,  sanguinary  spirit  of,  iL  124. 

Maleslierbes,  character  of,  ii.  315 ;  under- 
takes the  defence  of  the  king,  316 ;  his 
execution,  iii.  412. 

Maliet-Dupan,  the  king's  confidant,  L 
456. 

Malouet's  plan  for  amending  the  constl« 
tution,  i.  134 ;  his  defence  of  the  mo^ 
uarchy.i.  162. 

Marat,  biographical  notices  of,  i.  116 ;  his 
atrocious  writings,  440;  excites  dis- 
gust, ii.  210;  his  address  to  the  Con- 
vention, 211;  danger  of,  213;  habits 
of,  214;  life  and  character,  215,  442; 
his  invectives  against  the  Girondists, 
290,  449,  459;  objects  of,  441;  his 
thirst  for  blood,  451,  487 ;  bis  audacity, 
482  ;  his  triumph,  483 ;  his  arrogance, 
485;  his  ascendency,  iii.  52;  his  resi- 
dence, 72;  his  person,  74;  stabbed 
by  Charlotte  Corday,  75 ;  excitement 
caused  thereby,  77 ;  bis  funeral,  93. 

Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  Louis  XVL, 
L  21 ;  her  conduct  and  plans,  23;  insults 
offered  to,  417 ;  menaces  of  the  mob» 
507 ;  her  family,  509 ;  her  conduct,  il, 
47,  iii.  138 ;  her  apprehensions,  ii.  58 ; 
her  execution  urged,  iii.  137 ;  removed 
to  the  Couciergef  le,  142  ;  her  captivity, 
146;  her  trial,  149;  her  condemnation. 
152;  her  last  letter,  153;  her  de- 
meanour,  156 ;  her  progress  to  the  guil- 
lotine. 15S;  her  piety,  159;  herexecu- 
Uon,  160. 

Marseiilais,  their  arrival  at  Paris,  11.  32 ; 
arrangements  for  their  reception,  33; 
attack  the  palace,  77. 

Marseillaise  Hyran,  i.  515 ;  iU  origin  aud 
popularity.  519. 

Massacres  of  Paris,  IL  121—141,       T: 

Maubeuge,  siege  of,  iii.  202. 

Mandat,  commandant,  murdered,  ii.  51. 

Maury,  eharscter  of,  1.  26. 
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^fnvrrro.  rnptiirrH.  ?<.  373,  Hi.  98. 

Mayor  of  Tarif ,  candidatei  Tor,  1. 2^. 

Mrudp,  hiturrecUun  at,  i.  337 ;  National 
Ciiard  drircs  out  the  troonii,  338. 

MerUn  do  DoujO,  decree  of,  iii.  123. 

Military  convention  concluded,  ii.  171> 

Mlniiters  of  Louis  XVI.,  i.  19;  change! 
of.  461, 463 ;  their  poftition.  li.  21G. 

Mirabeau,  notices  of,  i.  2 ;  his  education, 
3 ;  bis  marriago,  4  ;  enters  the  National 
Assembly.  5  ;  his  master  mind,  C  ;  his 
death,  7  ;  his  character,  8  ;  bis  opinion 
of  the  Dulce  of  Orleans,  362. 

Miranda,  general,  plans  of,  ii.  42S. 

Mollevillc»  letter  of,  I  235:  notices  of, 
396. 

Monarchy,  Malonet's  defence  of  the,  i. 
162. 

Mons,  entered  by  the  French,  ii.  416. 

Montagnards  triumphant  over  the  Giron- 
dists, ii.  520,  iii.  1. ;  their  ascendency 
and  arbitrary  proceedings,  ill.  22,  40. 

Moutroerin,  SI  de,  murder  of,  ii.  128. 

Nantet,  wholesale  execution!  at,  ill.  307— 

an. 

Naples,  submission  of  the  king,  ii.  391. 

Narbonne,  M.  de,  character  of,  i.  299 ; 
hit  policy  and  success,  301  ;  Uobes- 
pierre  his  sole  opponent,  303 ;  report 
of,  319 ;  his  dismissal,  380. 

National  Assembly,  its  power,  i.  9 ;  its 
composition,  24  ;  its  principal  members, 
25 ;  its  discussions,  43  ;  address  of  the, 

.  84;  resolution  respecting  the  king, 
107';  address  of  the  Cordeliers  to, 
108:  loses  power,  136;  dissolved  by 
Louis  XVI.,  171  ;  iU  desire  for  war, 
202:  new  constitution  of  the,  212; 
its  decrees,  214  ;  the  king's  address  to, 
219;  its  mistake,  268:  Us  hesitation, 
270  ;  royal  message  sent  to,  ii.  54  ;  its 
conduct,  55 ;  visited  by  the  royal  family, 
64 ;  proceedings  on  tne  occasion,  67  ; 
its  impotency,  140;  abdication  of  its 
members  in  favour  of  the  National  Con . 
vention,  175. 

National  Convention,  its  first  formation. 
11.  83  ;  suspends  royalty,  84  ;  decree'of 
the  85 ;  unequal  to  the  crisis,  06 ;  its 
members,  175 ;  preparations  for  the 
king's  death,  334 ;  plot  for  murdering 
its  members  betrayed,  452 ;  its  decla- 
ration, 475  ;  held  in  the  Tuileries, 
499 ;  Isnard  chosen  president,  501 ; 
its  violent  disputes  and  proceedings, 
203,  488.  602,  Iii.  15  —  22,  30, 458,  510,618 
surrounded  by  troops,  iii.  29 ;  threat- 
ened with  popular  outrage,  33 ;  insulted 
by  the  soldiery,  35 ;  its  weakness,  35, 
117;  Girondists  driven  from  the, 
and  persecuted,  41 ;  indignation  of 
the  departments  against,  42 ;  govern- 
mentof  the,  106;   Committee  of  Pub- 

1  lie  Safety  formed,  107;  their  decrees, 
114,456;  measures  of. the,  116;  cause 
the  reign  of  terror,  120;  two  par- 
ties in  the,  132;  preparations  for  a 
death  struggle.  512 ;  violent  proceed- 
ings against  Uobespierre,  516,  523 ; 
Its  dangerous   situation,    531 ;    triuro- 


phlant  over  Robespierre  and  his  p.artf , 

National  Guard,  the  people  massacred 
by  the.  i.  127  ;  assembling  of  the,  U.43. 

National  procession,  iii.  111. 

Navy  of  France,  operations  of  the,  iii. 
403  ;  battle  with  admiral  Howe,  4(M. 

Negro  slaves  at  St  Domingo,  i  326 ;  in- 
surrection of.  330. 

Nice,  occupied  by  the  French,  ii.  388. 

Nuns  of  Montmartre,  their  execution, 
iU.  415. 

Og6,  notices  of,  I.  328  ;  execution  of. 33a 

Oneille,  attack  and  destruction  of,  ii. 
889. 

Orleans,  prisoners  of,  ii.  144. 

Orleans,  Louis-Philippe  J.,  Due  d',  Sil- 
lery's  defence  of,  i.  160 ;  his  character, 
354,  356,  358 ;  disliked  at  Court,  357, 
372 ;  Mirabeau's  estimate  of,  364 ;  made 
Admiral  of  France,  S67 ;  his  declara- 
tion, 368;  becomes  a  Jacobin,  3?J; 
speech  of,  ii.  2S6;  charges  againtt, 
306;  votes  for 'the  king's  death.  339; 
satires  against  the  faction  of,  492 ;  im. 
prisoned,  405,  iii.  187  ;  his  trial  aod 
condemnation,  ill.  188 ;  his  last  mo- 
ments, 190;  his  execution,  192;  re- 
marks on,  193. 

-^,  Duchess,  notices  of,  1. 356. 

Facbe,  character  of,  ii.  395 ;  minister  of 

war,  396. 
Paganism  established,  iiL  298. 
Paine,  Thomas,  notices  of,  ii.  284 ;  hii 

ungraterul  conduct,  285. 
Paoli,  the  Corsican  patriot,  i.  401. 
Paris,  violent  storm  at,  ii.  32 ;  fermeots 

in,  36 ;   arrests  in,  1 19 ;  'massacres  of. 

121—141 ;  disturbed  sUte  of,  331,  Ai9, 

iii.  12;  violence  of  the  mob,  ii.  333; 

distress  of  the  poor,  446 ;  progress  of 

the  insurrection  In,  iii.  13. 
Parties,  sUte  of,  i.  249,  257,  U.201,  450, 

467. 
Payan,  conduct  of,  iii.  528. 
Feonle,  will  of  the,  1.267. 
Petion,  his  address  to  the  Jacobin  Club, 

i.  133 ;  character  of,    255,  346 ;  ma^nr 

of  Paris,  256,  478 ;  hu  policy,  479. 512 ; 

ii.  42,  48 ;  his  angry  interview  with  Ibc 

king,  3 ;   the   favourite  of    the  mo\ 

15 ;  his   escape,  49 ;    bis    melanchoiy 

fate,  iii.  28a 
Philippeanx,  accusations  against,  iii.  373. 
Philosophers  of  France,  i.  16. 
Fichcgru,  general  noticeji  of,  iii.  204. 
Piedmont,  political  sUte  of,  i.  ISO;  army 

of,  ii.  387. 
Fllnitz.  coalition  of,i.  196. 
Pitt,  Wm.,  genius  of,  ii.  376 ;  his  feelings 

towards  France,  377. 
Place  de  la  Revolution,  the  site  of  the 

king's  execution,  ii.  358. 
Police  spies  employed   by  Robespierre, 

iii.  463. 
Poor,  distress  of,  in  Paris,  il.  446 ;  their 

outrages,  447. 
Pr§cy,  general  Comte  de,  character  of. 
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iii.  215 ;  heads  the  liyonnese  against  the 

Convention,  217,  22U ;  flight  of,  225. 
Presi,  influence  of,  in  France,  i.  114;  its 

revolutionary  spirit,  i.  146. 
Friroarf  Assemblies,  established,  U.  95. 
Priesthood,  speech  against  the,  i.  226; 

decree  againit,  2^ ;  massacred,  ii.  122 ; 

imprisoned,  Iii.  155. 
Printing,    rerolutionary  results    of,  i. 

•  13. 

Prisons,  horrors  of  the,  iii.  419. 
Provisionf,  dearness  of,  ii.  287,  297. 
Prussia,  political  state  of,  1. 174  ;  king  of 

joins  in  a  coalition  against  the  :Revo- 

lution,  198  ;  M.  de  Segur's  mission  to, 

207. 
Prussians,  advance  of  the,  ii.  107;  attack 

Dumouriez  at  Valmy,  155;   defeated, 

ill.  401. 
Public   Safety,   Committee   of,  11.^59, 

iii.  2C,  107,  468. 
Pulsaye,  defeat  of,  ill,  50. 

Queen.    See  IVl^rie  Antoinette. 
QiiesvremoDt,   M.  dc,  fanaticism  of,  iii. 
477. 

Reason,  worship  of,  ill.  303. 

Redeler,  Alan,  incites  to  civil  war  in 
BritUny,  ii.  21. 

Renault,  Cecile,  arrest  of,  iii.  442 ;  her 
execution,  481. 

Reign  of  terror,  iii.  120,  125  ;  reflections 
on,  130. 

Religion,  state  of,  L  224 ;  becomes  ob- 
noxious, iii.  297  ;  paganism  established, 
298;  Catholicism  abolished,  301 ;  wor- 
ship of  reason,  302. 

Republic,  popular  clamours  in  favour  of 
a,  i.  117;  plans  for,  467;  decreed  at 
Paris,  ii.  163 ;  necessary  to  France  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  178 ; 
adopted  by  the  Girondists,  ii.  180 ;  pro- 
claimed, 184;  its  armies,  iii.  194,  198; 
its  principles,  294 ;    its  calendar,  295. 

Restoration,  plans  for  a,  ii.  421. 

Revolts  become  universal,  i.  341. 

Revolution,  glance  at  the,  i.  9 ;  defined, 
12;  its  leaders,  32,  40;  state  of  the 
kingdom  at  the  time  of,  33 ;  reflections 
on,  41,  173.  218,  iii.  545;  its  irre- 
sistible advance,  1.  113;  coalition  of 
Austria  and  Russia  against  the,  198 ; 

'  declaration  against,  199;  intended  for 
all  mankind,  258;  its  various  phases, 
481 ;  preparations  for  the,  482 ;  as- 
sembling of  the  people,  488  ;  numbers 
slaughtered  at  the  first  outbreak,  ii.  87 ; 
sullied  by  murder,  118 ;  state  of  France 
before  the,  177;  its  great  epoch  ter- 
minated with  Robespierre,  iii.  545. 

Revolutionary  Tribunal,  ii.  455,  460,  iU. 

•  122,457. 

Rexpoede,  attack  on,  iii.  200. 

Richard,  Mad.,  devotion  of,  to  Marie  An- 
toinette, iii.  145. 

Robespierre,  character  of,  i.  30 ;  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  31 ;  his  address  to 
the  Jacobins,  78;  his  popularity,  121, 
ii.  900;  bis  hatred  of  Brissot,  1.  142, 
430  ;  hit  address  to'  the  National  Ai- 


00} ;    Ills   aiietji 
play,  ii.   195; 
policy    of,     2S 
meeting  with  J 


semblr,  105 ;  his  opposition  to  war, 
307 ;  'speeches  of,  434,  ii.  113,  207, 
236,  289,  294,  302,  iii.  350,  867,  444,  483, 
485,  495  ;  diatribes  against,  i.  438  ;  ad* 
dress  to  the  FHercs,  Ii.  19 ;  his  humane 
expressions  of  feeling,  121 ;  his  posi- 
tion and  views,  192,  iii.  104,  425; 
simplicity  of  his  life,  ii.  194,  196,  iii. 
320;  his  affection  for  Eleonore  Du- 
ll. 195;  his  compositions,  198; 
-  232,  441,  iii.  11,  119; 
ing  with  Oanton,  ii.  461:  accuses 
Vergniaud,  468;  his  declaration  of 
rights,  475;  his  theory  of  govern* 
ment,  498,  iii.  203,  427;  his  firm- 
ness, iii.  too ;  Danton's  opinion  of, 
103;  brother  of,  317;  his  report, 
326;  acknowledges  a  God,  330, 
431,  450;  his  sentiments,  349;  hit 
great  influence,  354,  424,  443',  his 
jealousy  of  Danton  and  the  results, 
356—380;  parties  opposed  to,  428; 
rising  discontent  against,  430 ;  his  in- 
fluence over  the  Jacobins,  431  ;  his 
opposition  to  Atheism,  433;  his  as- 
sassination contemplated,  441 ;  elected 
president  of  the  Convention,  448'; 
creates  enemies,  453;  his  violent 
altercations  with  the  Convention, 
458,  461 ;  withdraws  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  462;  hit 
\io\\ce  spies,  463;  his  secret  notes 
against  his  antagonists,  464 ;  anony- 
mous letters  of,  466  ;  his  private  feuds, 
467;  conspiracies  against,  468,  472, 
478,  489 ;  attacked  in  the  Convention, 
506 ;  excites  the  Jacobins,  508 ;  vio- 
lent proceedings  against,  in  the  Na- 
tional Convention  513—521 ;  his  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  523,  525 ;  shot  by 
the  soldiers,  536;  insults  heaped  on 
him,  537;  his  execution,  542;  re- 
flections on,  543. 
Rcederer,  courage  of,  i.  495  ;  his  advice 

to  the  royal  family,  11.  53, 63. 
Roland  de  la  Platidre,  character  of,  i. 
283,  296 ;  his  career,  284 ;  his  marriage, 
!285 ;  appointed  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
394 ;  his  letter  to  the  king,  424 ;  his 
vanity,  409  ;  his  letter  to  the  Giron- 
dists, 426 ;  public  attacks  on,  ii.  187, 217 ; 
his  defence,  218  ;  his  arrest,  iii.  23 ; 
his  escape,  24 ;  commits  suicide  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  his  wife, 
271. 
Roland,  Madame,  character  of,  i.  273 ; 
personal  appearance,275 ;  abilities,  276 ; 
habits  277 ;  the  Heloise  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  century,  279;  her  husband, 
283,  296;  her  love  for  mankind,  289; 
interview  with  Briisot,  291  ;  connexion 
with  Robespierre,  293 ;  her  sagacity, 
411,  it.  110;  affection  for  Buzot,  i. 
469 ;  accusations  against,  ii.  298 ;  ac- 
quitted by  the  Convention,  299;  heroism 
of,  iii.  24 ;  arrested,  25  ;  her  imprison- 
ment, ib. ;  accused,  256 ;  imprisoned, 
258 ;  letter  to  Robtrspierre,  261  ;  trial 
and  seutence,  264;  her  execution, 
270. 
Rome  under  the  emperors,  ill.  3'41. 
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J.  824. 

Roujct  de  Lisle.  Mitbor  of  Uie  Mancfl- 
UUe  hymn,  i.  519. 

Boiuceau,  character  of.  i.  15. 

Koyal  famtlj  of  France,  alarm*  of  the,  ii. 
26;  insults  oflcrad  to,  27,  60:  their 
palace  surroundeii  hy  soldiers,  69; 
vikit  the  National  Assembly,  64 «  de- 
posed, 90 ;  sent  to  the  Tem|*le,  93 ; 
their  attendants  dfxmUsrd.  94;  confined 
in  the  Temple,  257;  their  treatment, 
259 ;  separsiied  from  the  kh)g,  267 ; 
habits  of  while  in  prison,  Vti  plan 
for  eflecting  their  escape,  280 :  horrors 
of  their  imprisonment,  iti.  420;  tombs 
of  at  St  Denis  destroyed,  305. 

Rovalists,  their  arrangements,  ii.  43;  their 
ifistrust,  78. 

Royalty,  suspension  of,  Ii.  54. 

Russia,  political  state  of,  i.  175 ;  preparea 
for  war,  U.  383. 


S»lnte-Amaranthe,  Mad.  de,  beauty  of, 

iii.  476;  execution  of.  481. 
St.  Denis,  royal  tombs  of,  destroyed.  Hi. 

304. 
St.  Domingo,  slaverv  at,  i.  327 ;  insur- 
rection of  the  Blacks,  330. 
St  Fargeau,  assassination  of,  ii.  368.     '  "^ 
St.  Huruge,  Marq.,  his  violent  soitiments, 

i.  489. 
Saint  Just,  the  friend  of  Robespierre,  II. 

120,  ill.  426;  speeches  of,  Ii.  282,   iii. 

454,  514 :  report  of,  iii.  47 ;  character  of, 

318;    his    address   to     the    National 

Convention,   352;    his    accusation    of 

Danton,   362;   his    style    of   oratory, 

432;   his    overthrow   and   execution, 

541. 
St.  Marc,  colonel,  murder  of,  11. 130. ' 
Salle,  M.,  letter  to  his  wife,  ill  277 ;  death 

of,  278. 
Santerre,  liberality  of,  i.  482 ;  anecdote 

of,  5ia 
Sartines,  M.  de.  notices  of,  iii.  47& 

,  Mad.,  her  execution,  iii.  481. 

Savoy,  political  state  of,  i.  180,  ii.  386 ; 

description  of,  Ii.  385i 
^        Scheldt,  opening  of  the,  ii.  422. 

Segur,  M.  de.  his  mission  to  Berlin,  1. 

20r. 
September   2d,    slaughter    of,   ii.    122, 

142. 
Servan,  accusations  against,  i.  459 ;   hii 

proposition.  460. 
Si^s,  Abbe,  plans  of,  ii.  246. 
Sillery,  his  defence  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 

leans,  i.  160. 
Sillery' Genlis,  Madame  de,  notices  of,  ii. 

431. 
Simon,  his  cruelty  to  the  Dauphin,  iii. 

141. 
Simoneau,  murder  of,  1. 353. 
Soldiery,  their  treachery,  i.  500;  defection. 

ii.  59  ;  devotion,  152. 
Solminiac,  M.  de,  sacrifice  of.  f1.  70. 
Sombreuil,  heroic  devotion  of  his  daufrh- 

ter  to  save  bis  life,  ii.  129 ;  his  execution. 


Spate,  politiefll  state  of,  L 176;  her  troops 

defeated,  Ui.  408. 
Spire,  captured  by  the  Reoch  troops,  ii. 

372. 
Stael,  Madame  de,  diarMtar  and  fenlos 

of,  i.  203. 
SUnislaus,  policy  of,  II.  404. 
Storm,  violent,  at  Paris,  ii.  32. 
Suieau,  sacrificed  by  the  popuhwe.ii.  fO. 
Supernatural,  iustioctive  love  of  the,  iii. 

473. 
Supreme  Being,  festlral  of  the.  Hi.  4A0. 
Sweden,  political  sUte  of,  i.  181. 
Swiss  Guarda,  attacked,  IL  72;  conflict 

with.  73;  destruction  of,  77, 12S. 
Swiss  soldiers,  pttnishmeot  of  the,  i.  312. 

Talleyrand,  political  character oi;  fi.  378 ; 

opinions  ot  379. 
Tallien,  governor  of  Bordeaax,iU.3l5; 

his  letter  to  Robeapierra,  iii.  460 ;  ^eaefa 

of,  516,  518. 
Tascher,  Josephine,   imprisonment  of, 

iii.  418. 
Temple,  description  of  the,  II.  254 ;  royal 

family  imprisoned  in,  257. 
Terror,  revival  of  the  reign  of;  iii.  39S^ 

406 ;  condemnations  en  masse,  413. 
Th6os,  Catherine,  hallucinationa  of,  iii. 

473. 
Thermidorieni,  cousplrades  of  the,  iii. 

469. 
Th§rolgne  de  M^rlcourt,  character  and 

influence  of,  i.  491 ;    her  melancholy 

fate,  492. 
Thierri,  murder  of,  ii.  129. 
Tisoii,  Mad.,  waiting  woman  of  Marie 

Antoinette,  iii.  140. 
Tocsin,  sounded  in  Paris,  ii.  40. 
Toleration,  advantages  of,  i.  228. 
Toulan,  charabter  or,  ii.  279;  his  plan  for 

releasing  the  queen,  280. 
Toulan,  civil  war  at,  iii.  251 ;  dettructloo 

of,  254 ;  bloodshed  at,  255. 
Tourney,  Abbe,  his  reply  retpectiDg  the 

priesthood,  i.  227. 
Treaty,   basis   of  between    France  and 

Prussia,  ii.  168;  emigrante  dissatisfied, 

169. 
Tribunal  of  blood,  il.  137. 
Tuileries   described,  ii.  41 ;   its  Interior 

disposition,  45;  defended  ftrom  the  as- 
saults of  the  mob  by  the  Swiss  guards, 

72;    entered    by    the   populace,   77; 

the  National  Convention  held  in  the, 

499. 

Vadier,  anecdote  of.  iii.  470;  his  iutrigac^' 
against  Robespierre,  478;  'speech  of, 
519. 

Valenciennes,  capitulation  of,  iii.  99. 

Valmy,  military  encounter  at,  ii.  155; 
battle  of,  262. 

Von-der-noot,  notices  of,  I.  490. 

Yarennes,  town  of,  i.  64. 

Varlet,  murderous  plan  of,  ill.  I. 

Vauhlanc,  courage  of,  ii.  38. 

Vaiicluse,  army  of  the,  L  324. 

Venice,  political  state  of,  i.  178. 

Verdun,  capttiUatlon  of;  ii.  108. 
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Vergnfand,  ontar  of  the  Gtronde,  I.  216 ; 
character  of,  241,  lii.  169;  speeches  of, 
i.  242,  874,  447,  if.  17>  302,  496;  bis 
proclamation  to  the  people,  i.  317;  his 
greal  eloqueoce,  JITS,  il.  188,  190,458; 
biographical  notices,  ii.  16;  letter  to 
his  Bordeaux  friends,  243;  TOtes  fur 
the  kuig'a  death,  89(5;  accused  by 
Robespierre,  468;  his  defence,  4^9; 
his  views,  iii.  10;  bis  desUtotion  169; 
accusation  against,  164 ;  his  imprison- 
ment, 165;  trial  of,  176;  his  execution, 
185. 

VertaiUet,  massacres  of,  it.  145. 

Veto,  the  king's  power  of  the,  i.  260 ;  of 
the  king,  branded  as  treason,  i.  320. 

"  Vieux  Cordelier,"  publication  of  the, 
ili.  328. 

Viff^,hU  report,  ii.  508. 

Voltaire,  genius  of,  i.  15;  his  remains 
removed  to  the  Pantheon,  148;  cha- 
racter   of,     152;     his,  war    against 


Christianity,  153;  his  opposition  to  the 
priesthood,  155;  his  devotion  to  truth* 
156 ;  ills  principles,  lb. 

War,  desire  for  in  the  National  Assembly^ 
i.  202;  speeches  for  and  against,  306, 
307;  the  constitutionalists  in  favour 
of,  318;  proposed  by  the  king,  444  « 
declared,  448;  manifesto  of  the  alliea 
against  France,  458;  campaign  under 
Dumouriez,  ii.  147 ;  tactics  of  the,  149  ; 
negotiations  carried  on,  369;  retreat 
of  the  allied  army,  370;  successes  of  the 
French  in  Germany,  373 ;  declared  be- 
tween England  and  France,  383; 
operations  of  the,  429,  430;  extensive 
preparations  by  the  allied  powers,  ill. 
42,43. 

Watlignies,  battle  of,  iii.  203. 

Weaterinann,  character  of,  ii.  62. 

Women  of  Varis,  societies  of,  ill.  321  ; 
Chaumette's  harangues  to,  324, 
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